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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Sik: 


DEPARTMENT  <>F  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUBKAU  OF  THE  (ENsI  S, 

Washington,  IK  ('.,  May  21,  19 W. 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  II  of  a  special  report  on  religious  bodies.  This  presents 
separately  the  statistics  for  the  several  sects  or  denominations,  arranged  in  alphal>etical  order  and  prefaced  in 
each  cose  with  a  descriptive  statement  covering  the  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  or  general  activities 
of  the  denominations.    Fart  I.  previously  transmitted,  gave  a  summary  of  the  results  and  the  general  tables. 

The  descriptive  statements  were  prepared,  wherever  feasible,  by  competent  persons  in  the  denominations, 
who  were  appointed  by  the,  bureau  as  special  agents  for  this  purpose.  The  manuscripts  received  from  these 
persons  were  edited  in  the  office  in  order  to  secure  general  uniformity  of  presentation,  anil  the  completed  state- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  author,  or  if  that  was  impracticable,  to  some  other  competent  authority.  In  a  few 
instances  statements  were  prepared  in  the  ollice  from  such  sources  as  were  available. 

As  explained  in  the  letter  transmitting  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  statistics  herewith  compiled  anil  published 
were  obtained  partly  by  correspondence  with  church  officials  and  organizations  and  partly  by  the  employment 
of  special  agents.  This  work  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  ('.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for 
population  in  this  bureau;  and  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  Part  II  of  the  report  the  services  rendered 
by  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  expert  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  merit  Special  recognition. 


Very  respectfully, 


Director  of  the  Cenau*. 


IIoil.  CHARI.ES  X.VGEI., 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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SEPARATE  DENOMINATIONS: 

HISTORY.  DESCRIPTION,  AND  STATISTICS. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Advent  movement"  origi- 
nated with  William  Miller,  who  was  horn  at  Pittslieltl, 
Mass.,  February  15,  1782,  and  died  in  Low  Hampton, 
X.  Y.,  December  20,  1849.  He  bore  a  good  reputation 
as  a  farmer  and  citizen,  serving  under  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a  diligent  student 
and  a  great  reader,  although  he  had  hut  a  common 
school  education.  For  some  years  he  was  an  avowed 
Deist,  but,  as  he  said,  "found  no  spiritual  rest,"  until 
in  lMfi  he  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Baptists. 
After  his  conversion,  as  objections  to  the  authenticity 
ami  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  were  pressed  upon 
him  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  formerly  pressed 
them  upon  others,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  laying  aside  commentaries 
and  using  the  marginal  references  and  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance as  his  only  helps.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
he  became  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  inter- 
preter, and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  "a 
system  of  revealed  troths,  so  clearly  and  simply  given 
that  the  'wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein."' 

At  that  time  very  little  was  heard  from  pulpit  or 
press  respecting  the  second  coining  of  Christ,  the.  gen- 
eral impression  being  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  the 
conversion  of  the  world  ami  the  millennium,  a  long 
period  of  universal  holiness  ami  peace.  As  Mr.  Mil- 
ler studied  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bihle,  how- 
ever, he  became  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
world's  conversion  was  unscriptural ;  that  not  only  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  as  explained  by 
Christ  in  Matthew  xiii,  24-30,  3»V-43.  but  many  other 
passages,  teach  the  coexistenceof  Christianity  and  anti- 
Christianity  while  the  gospel  age  lasts.  As  the  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  Satan  is  hound, 
mentioned  in  Revelation  xx,  and  from  which  the  con- 
ception of  the  millennium  is  derived,  lies  between  the 
first  resurrection  (Rev.  xx,  4-6).  which  he  understood 
to  include  all  of  the  redeemed,  ami  that  of  "the  rest  of 
the  dead"  (Rev.  xx,  5),  his  conclusion  was  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  person,  power,  and  glory  must  be 
premillennial.  He  believed  that  at  this  coming  there 
Would  l>e  a  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  in  Christ,  who, 
together  with  all  the  redeemed  then  alive,  would  be 
"caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;"  that  the 
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wicked  would  then  be  judged,  and  the  present  heavens 
and  earth  dissolved  by  fire,  to  be  followed  by  their 
regeneration  as  the  inheritance  of  the  redeemed, 
involving  the  glorious,  immortal,  and  personal  reign 
of  Christ  and  all  His  saints. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Advent  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Miller's  conclusion  was,  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows: 

I ri  examining  the  prophecies  *  •  •  1  found  lliut  only  tour 
universal  monarchic*  arc  predicted  in  the  Bible  to  precede  the 
setting  up  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom;  that  three  of  those  had 
passed  away — Babylon,  Medo-Penda,  and  (irecia — and  that  the 
fourth,  Rome,  had  already  parsed  into  its  last  state.  »  *  •  And 
finding  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  to  compare  harmoniously  with  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  last  days,  I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  the  world  had  about 
reached  the  limits  of  the  period  allotted  for  its  continuance. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  prophetic 
chronology,  he  believed  not  only  that  the  Advent 
was  at  hand,  but  that  its  date  might  be  fixed  with 
some  defuiiteness.  Taking  the  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  "days"  of  prophecy  symbolize 
years,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  2,300 
days  referred  to  in  Daniel  viii,  13.  14,  the  beginning  of 
which  he  dated  from  the  commandment  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  given  in  457  B.  C.  (Daniel  ix,  25),  and  the 
1.335  days  of  the  same  prophet  (xii.  12),  which  he  took 
to  constitute  the  latter  part  of  the  2,300  days,  would 
end  coincident  ly  in  or  about  the  year  1S43.  The 
cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  which  whs  to  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  2,300  days  (Daniel  viii,  14),  he 
understood  to  mean  the  cleansing  of  the  earth  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  as  a  result  of  his  com- 
putations, he  confidently  expected  would  occur  some 
time  between  March  21,  1843,  and  March  21.  1844, 
the  period  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  year. 

The  public  labors  of  Mr.  Miller,  according  to  the 
best  evidence  to  be  obtained,  date  from  the  autumn 
of  1831,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
return.  He  gave  several  addresses,  with  the  result  that 
many  persons  were  "hopefully  converted."  Other 
invitations  quickly  followed,  and  thus  began  a  work 
which  in  a  few  years,  though  not  without  opposition, 
spread  far  and  wide,  ministers  and  members  at  various 
evangelical  denominations  uniting  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy,  personal,  and  premillennial  coming 
of  Christ.    The  first  general  gathering  of  those  inter- 

(11) 
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ested  in  this  subject  was  hold  in  Boston  in  October, 
1840.  The  call  for  this  gathering  simply  invited 
Christians  of  all  ilenominations  to  come  together  to 
compare  views  and  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promulgating  this  important  truth.  The  Advent 
movement  was  further  assisted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  papers,  such  as  the  Midnight  Cry,  the 
Signs  of  the  Times,  and  the  Trumpet  of  Alarm,  em- 
phasizing these  views. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  expected,  there  was  widespread  interest  and  elab- 
orate preparation.  When  the  period  originally  uidi- 
cated  by  Mr.  Miller  had  passed  without  bringing  the 
event,  there  was  much  disappointment.  Later,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Advent  ists  put  forth  a  theory  fixing 
October  22,  1844,  as  the  date  of  tho  Advent.  Mr. 
Miller  ultimately  accepted  this  view,  and  announced 
that  if  this  prediction  too  should  fail,  he  would  suffer 
twice  as  much  disappointment  as  he  had  experienced 
before.  The  passing  of  this  date  also  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  expected  event  was  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment Is.th  to  Mr.  Miller  and  to  his  followers. 
He  diil  not,  however,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  change 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  preniillennial  character 
of  the  Advent  itself,  or  his  belief  that  "the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  even  at  the  door,"  although  he  acknowl- 
edged his  error  in  fixing  the  date. 

In  its  beginning,  the  Advent ist  movement  was  wholly 
within  the  existing  churches,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  establish  a  separate  denomination.  Mr.  Miller 
himself,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  was  a 
licentiate  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  June, 
1843,  however,  the  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
movement,  and  from  that  time  considerable  opposition 
was  manifested,  which  resulted  frequently  in  the 
Advent ists  being  forced  to  leave  the  churches  of  which 
they  had  been  members.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
there  began  to  be  voluntary  withdrawals  from  the 
churches  on  the  part  of  the  Advent  ists.  This  latter 
movement  had  its  basis,  in  part,  in  the  interpretation, 
by  some,  of  the  command  to  "'come  out  of  Babylon" 
(Rev.  xviii,  4)  as  a  summons  to  all  true  believers  to 
withdraw,  not  only  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  Protestants  of  the  day  generally  understood  to 
be  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  but  from 
the  Protestant  churches.  Mr.  Miller  and  other  leaders 
earnestly  deprecated  this  interpretation,  yet  it  influ- 
enced wiiiie  to  leave  the  old  communions. 

The  Advent  ists  who.  for  either  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned, withdrew  from  the  existing  churches  generally 
formed  organizations  of  their  own;  although  in  some 
places  they  omitted  any  formal  organization,  consider- 
ing either  that  the  time  was  too  short  or  that  organiza- 
tion was  sinful.  No  definite  move  was  made,  how- 
ever, toward  the  general  organization  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Adventist  doctrines  until  1N45.    In  that  year, 


according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Miller  himself, 
there  were  Advent  congregations  in  'nearly  a  thou- 
sand places,"  "numbering  *  *  *  some  fifty 
thousand  believers."  A  conference  was  then  called 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  their 
position.  This  conference  was  largely  attended,  and 
Mr.  Miller  himself  was  present.  A  declaration  of 
principles  was  adopted,  embodying  the  views  of  Mr. 
Miller  respecting  the  personal  and  preniillennial 
character  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  ami  the  renewal  of  the  earth  as  the 
abodfl  of  the  redeemed,  together  with  cognate  points 
of  doctrine.  The  committee  which  drew  up  the 
declaration  of  principles  also  made  certain  recommen- 
dations on  the  subject  of  associated  action,  which  were 
in  part  as  follows: 

We  regard  any  congregation  of  believers,  who  habitually  amemble 
(or  the  worship  of  and  the  due  observance  of  the  Gowpel  ordi- 
nances, an  a  church  of  Christ.  •  •  •  To  all  such  we  recominend 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Scripture*,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
principle"  of  association  and  order  an  are  in  accordance  therewith, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  church  relation  which 
Christ  ha*  instituted. 

The  history  of  the  Adventists  as  a  separate  religious 
body  distinct  from  other  denominations  properly 
begins  with  the  Albany  conference.  In  course  of 
time  various  opinions  developed  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Advent  ami  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  future  life,  ultimately  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  number  of  independent  Adventist  bodies,  which, 
however,  agree  in  the  belief  that  the  Advent  itself 
is  to  lie  personal  and  preniillennial,  and  is  near  at  hand, 
ami  in  their  recognition  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  those  immediately  associated  with  him.  A  sepa- 
rate account  is  given  of  each  of  these  bodies,  in  which 
its  particular  characteristics  are  noted. 

The  Adventist  bodies  are  7  in  number,  as  follows: 

Evangelical  Adventists. 
Advent  Christian  Church. 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination. 
Church  of  God  (Advcutist  I. 

Churches  of  God  .  Adventist  i,  I  nattached  Congregations. 
Life  and  Advent  I'nion, 
Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

SUMMARY  OK  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  l'JOO,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Adventist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,551 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  commu- 
nicants, as  reported  by  2,537  organizations,  is  92,735; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,374  organiza- 
tions, alnrnt  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  1,473 
church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
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of  287,!>64,  as  reported  by  1,431  organizations;  church 
property  to  the  value  of  $2,425,209.  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $167,812;  halls,  etc.. 
used  for  worship  by  666  organizations;  and  60  parson- 
ages valued  at  $91,040.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  2,078  organizations,  is  2,242, 
with  14,286  officers  and  teachers  and  69,1  10  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent bodies  is  1,152,  and  there  are  also  485  licentiates 
reported  by  5  bodies. 

The  largest  body,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  both 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Denomination,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the 
Advent  Christian  Church. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  l'JOti. 
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EVA NC. ELICAL  ADVENTI STS . 


HI8TORT. 


The  somewhat  loose  organization  formed  at  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  Adrentists  held  at  Albany,  X.  Y., 
in  April,  1845,1  continued  for  a  decade  to  include  prac- 
tically all  the  Adventists  except  the  Seventh-day  bod}-. 
In  1855  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Advent  and  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead,  in  which 
Jonathan  Cummings  had  so  prominent  a  part,  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  some  members  and  the  subsequent 
organization  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church.'  The 
Adventists  who  continued  their  adherence  to  the  orig- 
inal body  were  for  the  most  part  those  who  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead  and  the 
eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked,  claiming  on  these 


1  See  Adventist  bodiea, 


page  12. 
Church, 


10. 


points  to  be  in  accord  with  the  personal  views  of  Mr. 
Miller.  They,  however,  felt  the  need  of  closer  asso- 
ciation, and  in  1858  organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
American  Millennial  Association,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  material  in  support  of  their  belief, 
and  partly  as  a  basis  of  fellowship.  Some  years  later 
the  members  of  this  society  adopted  the  term  "Evan- 
gelical Adventists"  as  a  denominational  name,  with  a 
view  to  distinguishing  themselves  from  other  bodies 
with  which  they  differed  on  doctrinal  points. 

The  American  Millennial  Association  holds  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  disposition, 
according  to  the  constitution,  of  all  money  that  has 
been  left  it  by  will  or  that  may  otherwise  come  into 
its  possession.  From  these  funds  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  of  labor- 
ers and  missions  in  other  fields.    Until  1899  it  cou- 
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tinned  the  publication  of  tho  paper  which  was  started 
by  tho  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes  in  Iloston  in  1840  under 
tho  title,  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  which  afterwards 
became  a  weekly,  bearing  at  different  periods  tho 
names  of  "Advent  Herald,"  "Messiah's  Herald,"  and 
"Herald  of  the  Coming  One."  So  many  of  the  old- 
time  Adventists  have  died  or  have,  with  their  children, 
gone  into  other  evangelical  denominations,  more  fre- 
quently the  Baptist,  that  there  are  now  very  few  Evan- 
gelical Adventists,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrines  accepted  by  the  Evangelical  Advent- 
ists are  mainly  eml>odied  in  the  Albany  declaration, 
which  may  1k>  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  heavens  and  earth  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  lire,  and  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to  be 
created  whose  dominion  is  to  be  given  to  "the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

2.  There  are  but  two  Advents  of  the  Saviour,  both 
of- which  are  personal  and  visible.  The  first  includes 
the  period  of  Ilis  life  from  His  birth  to  the  Ascension; 
the  second  begins  with  His  descent  from  heaven  at 
the  sounding  of  the  last  trump. 

3.  The  second  coining  is  indicated  to  be  near  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors;  and  this  truth  should  be 
preached  to  saints  that  they  may  rejoice,  knowing  that 
their  redemption  draws  nigh;  and  to  sinner's  that  they 
may  be  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

4.  The  condition  of  salvation  is  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  Ixml  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
have  repentance  and  faith  will  live  soberly  aiid  right- 
eously and  godly  in  this  world,  looking  for  the  lord's 
oppeuring. 

5.  There  will  Ire  a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  all 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Those 
who  arc  Christ's  will  be  raised  at  His  coming;  the  rest 
of  tho  dead,  not  until  a  thousand  years  later. 

6.  The  only  millennium  taught  in  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  thousand  years  intervening  between  the  first 
resurrection  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dead. 

7.  There  is  no  difference  under  the  gospel  d  is  pen-  [ 
sation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  God  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.    The  only  res- 
toration of  Israel  is  in  the  restoration  of  the  saints 
to  the  regenerated  earth. 

8.  There  is  no  promise  of  this  world's  conversion. 
The  children  <J  the  kingdom  and  of  the  wicked  one 
will  continue  together  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

9.  Departed  saints  do  not  enter  their  inheritance 
at  death,  that  inheritance  Wing  reserved  in  heaven 
ready  to  lie  revealed  at  the  second  corning,  when  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  angels,  being  the  children  of  God  ! 
and  of  the  resurrection;  but  in  soul  and  spirit  they 
enter  the  paradise  of  God,  to  await  in  rest  ami  com-  j 
fort  the  final  blessedness  of  the  everlasting  kingdom.  | 


The  "eternal  life"  of  the  Scriptures  the  Evangelical 
Adventists  believe  to  ba  a  holy  and  happy  condition 
of  being,  and  not  mere  existence,  and  on  this  account 
to  bo  tho  portion  of  none  but  the  redeemed.  They 
regard  believers  in  Christ  as  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  baptism,  and  immersion  as  the  only  true  mode. 
They  practice  open  communion,  considering  that  all 
true  believers  are  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Ijord's 
Supper,  the  rule  Wing:  "1*1  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  broad  and  drink  of  that 
cup." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Evangelical  Adventists  are  congrega- 
tional. Believers  in  Christ  are  received  into  church 
membership  by  vote  of  the  church  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  pastor  or  of  a  committee.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry,  after  examination  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  are  generally  ordained  at 
a  conference  called  at  the  request  of  a  church.  Annual 
conferences  are  held,  at  which  it  is  requested  that 
churches  \xi  represented  by  pastor  and  delegates. 
These  conferences  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
fellowship,  arrd  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 

WORK. 

The  denomination  has  no  general  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  whatever  is  done  along  this  line  is  mainly 
through  the  American  Millennial  Association,  as 
already  dcscriWd.  A  few  pastors  are  engaged  in 
assisting  needy  churches,  but  this  is  chiefly  individual 
and  not  denominational  work.  There  are  a  few 
young  people's  societies,  not  exceeding  four  in  num- 
ber, with  a  membership  of  130. 

• 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  18 
organizations,  contained,  with  tho  exception  of  1  un as- 
sort a  tod,  in  2  annual  conferences.  Of  these  organiza- 
tions, 13  are  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Vermont,  and  1 
each  irr  Massachusetts  ami  New  Jersey. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  481 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organi- 
zation, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  00  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  16  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
4,050;  church  property  valued  at  $27,050,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  1  parson- 
age valued  at  $1,200.  There  are  9  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  57  officers  and  teachers  and  264 
scholars. 
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The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  ilc-  show  a  decrease  of  12  organizations,  666  communi- 
nomination  is  8.  cants,  and  $34,350  in  the  value  of  church  property. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ADVENT  CHRI 

HISTORY. 

In  1852  Jonathan  Cummings,  who  had  boon  one  of 
Mr.  Miller's  associates  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Advent 
movement,  began  to  teach  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  earlier  calculations  which  had  fixed  a  time 
limit  for  the  Advent,  and  claimed  that  the  1,335  days 
of  Daniel  (xii,  12)  would  end  in  1854,  when  the  res- 
urrection would  occur.  A  large  number  of  Advent- 
ists  accepted  Mr.  Cummings'  views  and,  when  they 
found  that  this  uttempt  to  fix  another  time  limit  for 
the  Advent  was  being  criticised  by  their  fellows,  began 
to  draw  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Adventists.  After 
1854  they  frankly  admitted  their  mistake  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Advent,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
rejoin  the  original  body. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  well-marked  difference  of 
opinion  had  developed  among  Adventists  in  reference 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  followers  of  Mr. 
Cummings  had  for  the  most  part  accepted  the  doctrine 
that  man  is  by  nature  wholly  mortal  and  is  unconscious 
in  death,  and  that  immortality  is  not  inherent  in  man- 
kind, but  is  the  gift  of  God  to  lie  bestowed  in  the  res- 
urrection on  those  only  who  have  been  true  followers 
of  Christ.  The  main  body  of  Adventists,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepted,  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
scious state  of  the  dead  and  the  eternal  suffering  of 
the  wicked.  Owing  largely  to  this  difference,  which 
they  considered  to  be  upon  a  vital  point,  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Cummings  did  not  unite  in  the  general  confer- 
ence which  met  at  Boston  on  June  5,  1855,  but  held 
a  conference  of  their  own  on  the  same  day.  From 
this  time  the  separation  between  the  two  bodies  was 
definitely  recognized.  Those  who  had  separated  from 
the  main  body  organized  the  Advent  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  6,  1861,  and 
have  since  borne  the  name  "Advent  Christian  Church  " 
as  their  denominational  designation.  This  branch  of 
the  Adventists  now  holds  simply  to  the  general  immi- 
nence of  Christ's  return,  but  takes  the  position  that 
"no  man  knoweth  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."  They  also  emphasize  that  side 
of  their  faith  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  man. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  held  by  this  Church, 
as  unanimously  approved  by  the  Advent  Christian 
Association  and  General  Conference  of  America,  in 
1900,  emphasizes  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  containing  a  rev- 
elation given  to  man  under  divine  supervision  and 
providence;  its  historical  statements  are  correct,  and 
it  is  the  only  divine  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  As  revealed  in  the  Bible,  (a)  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  Creator  of  all  things;  {b)  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 


?tiax  rumen. 

begotten  Son  of  God,  came  into  the  world,  died  for 
man's  sins,  was  raised  for  his  justification,  ascended 
into  heaven  as  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator,  and  will 
come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  reign 
forever  and  ever;  (r)  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
sent  from  God  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment,  sanctifies  man  ami  seals 
him  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

3.  Man  was  created  for  immortality,  but  through  sin 
has  forfeited  his  divine  birthright,  and  only  through 
faith  in  Christ  can  become  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature  and  live  forever. 

4.  Death  is,  to  all  persons,  righteous  and  wicked,  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness,  to  remain  unchanged 
until  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  second  coming,  when 
the  righteous  will  receive  everlasting  life,  while  the 
wicked  will  be ' '  punished  with  everlasting  destruction," 
suffering  complete  extinction  of  being. 

5.  Salvation  is  free  to  all  who  in  this  life  and  age 
j  accept  the  conditions,  all  hope  of  future  probation  or 

universal  salvation  being  excluded. 

6.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  His  promise,  will,  "in 
like  manner"  as  He  went  into  heaven,  come  again  to 
this  earth  to  reign  forever,  and  this  coming  is  the 
hope  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  depend  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  the  abolition  of  sin,  and  the 

,  renewal  of  the  earth  to  become  the  eternal  home  of 
the  redeemed. 

7.  Bible  prophocy  indicates  the  approximate  time 
of  Christ's  return,  and  the  great  duty  of  the  hour  is 
the  proclamation  of  this  soon-coming  redemption. 

8.  The  Church,  an  institution  of  divine  origin,  in- 
cludes all  Christians  of  whatever  name,  but  the  local 
organization  should  be  independent  of  outside  con- 
trol, subject  to  no  dictation  of  priest,  bishop,  or  pope, 
although  recognizing  true  fellowship  and  unity  of 
action. 

The  only  ordinances  recognized  are  baptism  and 
the  Ivord's  Supper,  immersion  being  considered  the 
only  true  baptism.  Admission  to  the  church  is  by 
vote  of  the  majority,  after  baptism  and  profession  of 
faith.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  by  the 
early  Church  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection, 
is  held  to  be  the  proper  Christian  Sabbath,  to  be 
j  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship. 

POLITY. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  outlined,  the 
Advent  Christian  Church  is  congregational  in  church 
government,  each  church  being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  management.  Local  elders  (not 
ordained)  and  deacons  are  elected  annually,  as  are 
the  various  officials  and  committees.  The  elders 
have  charge  of  the  religious  services  when  the  church 
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has  no  pastor,  ami  the  deacons  care  for  the  poor  and 
serve  as  hearers  at  the  communion  service,  which  is 
usually  held  each  month.  Fellowship  of  churches  is 
expressed  in  local  conferences  throughout  the  United 
States,  while  the  Advent  Christian  Association  and 
General  Conference  of  America  is  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  the  local  conferences  and  meets  biennially. 
Delegates  from  churches  to  local  conferences  are 
usually  elected  by  hand  vote  at  the  monthly  business 
meeting.  Delegates  to  the  Advent  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  General  Conference  are  elected  by  the  local 
conferences  on  the  basis  of  1  delegate  to  every  300 
members,  and  laymen,  including  women,  are  eligible  to 
election.  The  national  body  has  no  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  is  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  a  court  of 
appea]  to  adjust  differences  between  conferences,  or 
between  ministerial  members  anil  conferences,  which 
it  does  through  four  boards  of  counselors  appointed 
by  itself:  the  Kastern,  Midwestern,  Southern,  and 
Pacific  Coast. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  rests  with  the  confer- 
ences. It  takes  place  on  request  of  a  church,  after  ex- 
amination by  a  committee,  vote  of  the  conference, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  ordaining  committee. 
The  minister  becomes  a  meml>er  of  the  conference 
which  ordained  him. 

WOBK. 

The  denominational  activities  of  the  Advent  Chris- 
tian Church  are  carried  on  mainly  through  the  Ameri- 
can Advent  Mission  Society,  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  4  publication  societies. 
The  American  Advent  Mission  Society,  which  does 
both  home  ami  foreign  mission  work,  is  incorporated 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  general  conference. 
Its  officers  are  elected  by  delegates  from  the  various 
churches,  and  its  meetings  are  held  annually.  The 
Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  also 
inde|H'i>dent  of  the  general  conference.  While  doing 
some  work  for  itself,  it  also  acts  as  agent  in  India  for 
the  American  Advent  Mission  Society  and  reports  to 
that  body.  There  is  a  Western  Home  Mission  Board 
which  does  about  the  same  work  in  the  middle  West 
that  the  American  Advent  Mission  Society  does  in  the 
East,  except  that  its  sphere  is  confined  to  home 


The  report  of  the  work  of  the  American  Advent 
Mission  Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  1900  shows  that  0  workers  were 
employed  in  the  home  Held,  1 1  churches  were  cared  for, 
and  contributions  amounting  to  $1,434  were  received 
for  the  support  of  the  work. 

In  the  foreign  field  12  stations  were  occupied,  in 
addition  to  some  outstalions.  in  China,  India,  ami  the 
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Cape  Verde  Islands.  There  were  21  American  mis- 
sionaries and  00  native  workers;  II  churches  with  654 
members)  30 schools  with  1,723  scholars;  and  2  orphan- 
ages with  about  120  inmates.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed for  this  department  of  the  work  during  the 
year  was  132,982,  and  the  value  of  the  property  on  the 
foreign  field  is  given  as  $11,500. 

Three  educational  institutions,  consisting  of  a  col- 
lege, an  academy,  ami  a  Bible  training  school,  are  car- 
ried on  under  tin*  auspices  of  the  denomination,  besides 
a  Bible  correspondence  institute  connected  with  Men- 
dota  College  at  Mendota,  III.  The  enrollment  of  these 
institutions  in  1900  was  216,  ami  the  value  of  their 
property  was  estimated  at  $8,800.  During  the  year  the 
denomination  contributed  $8,404  toward  their  support. 

The  young  people  of  the  denomination  are  organized 
in  a  Young  People's  I^oyal  Workers  Society,  including, 
in  1000,  100  branches  with  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  2,755. 

The  denomination  has  4  publication  societies,  located 
in  Boston,  Mass.;  Mendota,  III.;  Oakland,  Cel.;  and 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  They  have  property  valued  at 
8123,43s,  and  issue  a  number  of  periodicals. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  550 
organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  6  unas- 
sociated,  in  44  conferences.  These  organizations  are 
distributed  in  36  states;  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  are  in  the  N'orth  Atlantic  division, 
Massachusetts  leading  with  42. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
26.790;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  497 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  128  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  104,339,  as  reported 
by  420  organizations:  church  property  valued  at 
$£54,323,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $78,828;  nails,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  90 
organizations;  ami  44  parsonages  valued  at  $72,675. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  362  organizations, 
number  367.  with  2,876 officers  and  teachers  and  10,941 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  528  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  about  150. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1*90.  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  30  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  983  communicants  and  $38S,718  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.   VALUE  OF   CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES  1900. 
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SEVENTH-DAY  ADVE 

HISTORY. 

TIip  movcinont  which  rosultctl  in  the  formation  of 
the  denomination  now  known  as  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists  started  in  1S45.  A  single  ronjrrej'ation  in 
Washington,  N.  H.,  had  indeed  i>een  converted  to  the 
ohservance  of  the  seventh  tlay,  tluritifr  the  latter  part 
of  1814,  or  the  early  part  of  1845,  by  one  of  its  members 
who  hail  been  a  Seventh-day  Baptist,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  wider 
movement. 

As  noted  in  the  general  statement  for  Adventist 
bodies,  the  leaders  in  the  Advent  movement,  including 
William  Miller,  Josiah  Litch,  ami  Joshua  V.  Ilimes, 
looked  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  1N4.5  or  1844,  basing 
this  hope  on  the  calculation  that  the  2,300  days  (or 
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years)  referred  to  in  Daniel  viii,  13,  14,  would  expire 
about  that  time.  "Then,"  said  an  angel  to  Daniel, 
"shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed."  This  cleansing  of 
the  sanctuary  they  understood  to  mean  the  cleansing 
of  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

After  the  passing  of  this  periwl  many  believers  in 
the  doctrine  gave  up  the  hope  of  Christ's  early  Advent, 
and  others  set  new  times.  Some,  however,  reviewing 
the  facts  of  history  and  prophecy,  were  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  no  mistake  had  lieen  made  in  the  fixing 
of  the  tlate  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  2,300  days,  and 
were  convinced  also  that  the  Advent  movement,  rising 
spontaneously  in  many  lands,  was  of  (iod.  As  they 
further  investigated  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  some 
I  that,  while  there  had  been  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
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time,  there  had  been  error  in  interpreting  the  character  I 
of  the  event ;  that  the  sanctuary  to  he  cleansed  whs  \ 
not  this  earth,  but  the  sanctuary  in  heaven,  where  I 
Christ  ministered  as  high  priest;  and  (hat  thi>  work 
of  cleansing,  according  to  the  Levitieal  type,  was  tlie 
final  work  of  atonement,  the  beginning  of  the  prelim- 
inary judgment  in  heaven  which  is  to  precede  the 
coming  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the  judgment  scene 
of  Daniel  vii,  11.10,  which  shows  an  "investigative 
judgment  "  in  progress  in  heaven,  while  events  are 
still  taking  place  on  earth. 

Further  study  of  the  subject  of  the  •sanctuary" 
convinced  them  that  the  standard  of  this  investigative 
judgment  was  to  be  the  law  of  God  us  expressed  in 
the  ten  commandments  which  formed  the  code  that 
was  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  earthly 
sanctuary,  a  tyj>e  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  The 
fourth  precept  of  this  law  commanded  the  observance 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
they  found  nothing  in  Scripture  commanding  or 
authorizing  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day. 

The  passage  in  Revelation  JUT,  6-14,  particularly 
that  portion  beginning  with  the  phrase  "the  hour  of 
His  judgment  i*  come,"  they  interpreted  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  final  work  of  the  gospel;  and  under- 
stood that,  with  the  coming  of  this  "judgment"  (in 
1844,  as  they  believed),  a  movement  was  imperative 
to  carry  to  every  nation  and  tongue  a  warning  against 
following  tradition,  and  a  call  to  men  to  follow  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They 
further  Iwlicvcd  that  when  this  final  message  had  In-en 
carried  to  all  the  world, Christ  would  come  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  earth. 

As  a  result  of  these  convictions,  a  few  persons  in 
New  England,  formerly  First-day  Adventists,  began 
in  1845  and  1840  to  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  which  now  constitute 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists. 
Among  those  prominently  connected  with  the  move- 
ment were  three  persons — .Joseph  Bates,  James  White, 
and  Mrs,  Ellen G.  White,  "the  last  named  looked  upon 
in  the  early  history  as  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
ami  regarded  still  as  receiving  messages  of  instruction 
for  the  church  from  time  to  time  by  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  1849  they  began  the  pub- 
lication  of  a  paper  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Later  they 
established  their  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
but  in  1855  transferred  them  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  in  1903  to  Washington.  D.  C.  At  a  conference 
held  in  Battle  Creek  in  October.  ISfiO.  the  name 
••Seventh-day  Advent ist  Denomination  *'  was  for  the 
first  time  formally  adopted  as  the  official  designation 
of  the  denomination,  and  three  years  later  a  general 
conference  was  organized  at  that  place,  under  that 
name. 


The  membership  at  the  time  of  this  organization 
(1*03)  included  approximately  3,500  persons,  located 
principally  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  gathered  into  125  churches,  w  ith  30 
ministers  and  (i  local  or  state  conferences.  In  1873 
the  membership  had  risen  to  5,875;  in  1S83,  to  17,430; 
in  1803,  to  37,404:  in  1903.  to  77.551;  ami  at  the  close 
of  1000  there  were  01,531  members,  2,410  churches, 
1,101  ministers, and  102  organized  conferences.  These 
figures  represent  the  strength  of  the  denomination 
throughout  the  world,  including  a  membership  of 
02,211  in  the  United  States. 

DOCTKIXE, 

Seventh-day  Adventists  have  no  formal  or  written 
creed,  but  take  the  Bible  as  their  ride  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  points 
of  their  belief,  upon  which  there  is  entire  unanimity 
throughout  the  denomination: 

The  law  of  God  is  the  divine  standard  of  righteous- 
ness, binding  upon  all  men.  Christ,  taking  upon  Him- 
self the  nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  lived  as  an 
example,  died  as  a  sacrifice,  was  raised  for  justification, 
and  is  now  the  only  mediator  for  man  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  where,  through  the  merits  of  •His  shed 
blood."  He  ministers  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
all  who  come  to  God  through  Him.  The  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  including  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset 
on  Saturday,  is  the  Sabbath  established  by  God's  law 
and  should  be  observed  as  such.  Immersion  is  the 
only  proper  form  of  baptism.  Man  is  not  by  nature 
immortal,  but  receives  eternal  life  only  by  faith  in 
Christ.  The  state  to  which  man  is  reduced  at  death 
is  one  of  unconsciousness.  The  investigative  judg- 
ment now  in  progress  in  heaven  decides  the  eternal 
destiny  of  all  men.  The  personal,  visible  coming  of 
Christ  is  near  at  hand,  and  is  to  precede  the  millen- 
nium ;  at  this  coming  the  living  righteous  w  ill  be  trans- 
lated, and  the  righteous  dead  will  arise  and  be  taken 
to  heaven,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
millennium.  During  the  millennium  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  determined,  and  at  its  close  Christ 
with  His  people  will  return  to  the  earth,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  will  occur,  and  Satan,  the  originator 
of  all  sin,  will,  together  with  his  followers,  meet  final 
destruction.  The  earth  will  then  be  made  the  fit  abode 
of  the  people  of  God  throughout  the  ages,  where  the 
righteous  shall  dwell  forever,  and  sin  will  never  again 
mar  the  universe  of  God. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  make  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants or  tobacco  in  any  form  a  cause  for  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship.  They  advocate  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  and  oppose  all  religious  leg- 
islation. They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  so-called 
"higher  criticism."  The  invitation  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  lord's  Supper  is  general  to  all  Christians,  the 
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decision asto  participation  resting  with  the  individual. 
Tlu-  service  of  washing  one  another's  feet,  us  described 
in  John  xiii,  is  observed  at  the  quarterly  meetings, 
the  men  and  women  meeting  separately  for  this  pur- 
pose, previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
during  which  they  meet  together. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  Advent,  they  have 
never  set  a  definite  date.  Micving  that  it  is  near,  but' 
that  the  day  and  hour  have  not  been  revealed. 

POLITY. 

The  local  church  is  congregational  in  its  government, 
although  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  confer- 
ence of  which  it  is  a  member.  One  or  more  elders  are 
elected  annually  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church,  conduct  services,  atid,  in  case  of  need,  administer 
the  sacraments.  One  or  more  deacons  and  deaconesses 
are  also  elected  annually  to  care  for  the  financial  and 
administrative  work.  In  the  case  of  large  congrega- 
tions, particularly  in  cities,  ordained  ministers  are 
sometimes  appointed  as  pastors,  but  usually  they  act 
as  itinerant  evangelists,  having  supervision  of  a  number 
of  local  churches,  and  directing  their  chief  effort  to 
missionary  work  in  the  development  of  new  fields. 

All  the  churches  in  a  state  form  a  state  conference, 
to  which  they  elect  delegates  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every 
1.5  members.  The  state  conference  meets  annually  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  churches  and  their  work, 
though  it  exercises  no  authority  over  the  local  church, 
except  as  particular  questions  are  submitted  to  it  for 
decision.  In  some  large  states  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  conferences,  ami  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
the  term  "local  conference"  is  coming  into  use.  The 
state  conferences  are  united  into  groups  of  five  or  six, 
to  form  union  conferences,  which  hold  sessions  bien- 
nially, and  to  which  delegates  are  elected  by  the  state 
conferences  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  200  church  mem- 
bers. The  union  conferences  throughout  the  world  are 
united  in  the  general  conference,  which  holds  sessions 
quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
union  conferences  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every  1 ,000  church 
members. 

Each  conference  has  an  executive  committee  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business  along  the  lines  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  church's  work.  The  presidents  of 
the  state  conferences  and  chairmen  of  state  depart- 
ments are  ex  officio  meml>ers  of  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  their  union  conferences,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  union  conferences,  together  with  the  chairmen  of 
union  departments,  constitute  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  general  conference.  Membership  in  the  con- 
ferences or  the  ministry  is  open  to  both  sexes,  although 
there  are  very  few  female  ministers. 

Applicants  for  church  membership,  not  already 
members  of  a  church,  appear  before  the  elders  of  the 
local  church  for  examination.    If  approved,  they  are 


I  recommended  for  baptism  at  some  public  service,  usu- 

[  ally  when  the  ordained  minister  in  general  charge  can 
be  present,  though  this  is  not  essential.  After  bap- 
tism, either  at  the  same  or  a  subsequent  service,  they 
are  presented  to  the  church  by  the  elders,  and  received 
by  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Applicants  for  ordination  to  the  ministry  are  licensed 
to  preach,  for  a  limited  term,  by  a  conference,  either 

j  state,  union,  or  general.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  on  approval  by  the  conference,  they  are  recom- 
mended for  ordination,  and  are  ordained  under  super- 
vision of  the  conference,  by  ministers  selected  for  that 
s<rvice.  This  ordination  is  for  life,  but  ministers  are 
expected  to  renew  their  papers  at  each  meeting  of  tho 
conference  which  ordained  them. 

Ixx  al  church  expenses  are  met  by  special  contribu- 
tions, ami  collections  are  made  five  times  in  the  year 

'  for  the  different  departments  of  denominational  work. 
An  effort  Is  also  being  made  to  collect  a  sum  amounting 
to  10  cents  |>er  week  per  member  for  foreign  mission 
work.  The  expenses  of  the  ministry  are  met  by  the 
tithing  system,  each  church  member  being  expected 
to  contribute  a  tenth  of  his  income.  The  tithes  are 
paid  through  a  deacon  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  con- 

.  ference,  who  pays  the  salaries  of  the  state  conference 
ministers,  ami  remits  one-tenth  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
union  conference.    Of  this  amount,  the  latter  treas- 

I  urer  appropriates  nine-tenths  for  the  expenses  of  union 
conference  ministers,  and  remits  one-tenth  to  the  treas- 
urer of  t'ie  general  conference.  Any  surplus  in  tho 
treasury  of  a  state  or  union  conference  is  voted  to  tho 
treasurer  of  the  general  conference  for  the  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  denomination.  Associations 
for  the  holding  of  property  belonging  to  the  denomi- 
nation have  been  formed  in  nearly  every  country  in 
which  work  is  carried  on.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
associations  is  generally  coextensive  with  that  of  a 
conference,  state,  or  union,  and  their  officers  are  usu- 
ally the  officers  of  the  conference,  while  their  mem- 
bership is  ordinarily  constituted  of  the  delegates  to 
the  sessions  of  the  conference.  The  associations  con- 
nected with  state  conferences  usually  hold  in  trust 
all  the  property  for  the  local  churches,  while  associa- 
tions formed  for  union  conferences  hold  property  of 
a  more  general  character. 

WORK. 

Instead  of  independent  societies  charged  with  carry- 
ing on  the  different  lines  of  work,  the  denomination  has 
departments  represented  in  each  conference  and  in  tho 
local  church.  The  departments  upon  which  the  de- 
nomination has  placed  special  emphasis,  all  of  them 
being  distinctly  missionary  in  purpose  and  character, 
are  foreign  missions,  the  Sabbath  school,  young 
people's  missionary  volunteer,  publication,  medical, 
and  educational,  although  other  departments  are  not 
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neglected.  The  general  missionary  work  was  formerly 
under  the  care  of  the  general  conference,  but  as  it 
developed  in  extent,  anil  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference to  carry  on  the  whole  work,  each  state  or  union 
conference  was  charged  with  the  distinctively  mis- 
sionary work  within  its  own  borders.  Since  1901, 
when  this  change  went  into  effect,  the  general  confer- 
ence has  acted  only  in  an  advisory  way  in  fields 
where  union  and  local  organizations  have  l>een  effected, 
but  retains  as  its  special  province  the  direct  super- 
vision of  missionary  operations  in  unorganized  terri- 
tory, mainly  in  heathen  lands. 

The  general  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion includes  not  only  the  care  of  needy  churches, 
but  general  colportage  and  other  lines  of  evangelistic 
effort.  During  1906  there  were  employed  in  this 
department  1,197  agents:  the  number  of  individual 
churches  aided  was  78,  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
given  M  -5161,099. 

In  1874  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  sent  their  first 
missionary  from  the  Tinted  States  to  a  foreign  country. 
At  the  close  of  1906,  organized  work  was  being  carried 
on  outside  the  United  States  at  126  mission  stations 
in  45  countries,  and  the  working  force  consisted  of  284 
American  missionaries  and  1.10N  native  helpers. 
These  mission  stations  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Europe,  including  Iceland.  30;  Africa,  including  British 
West  Africa,  Nyassaland,  German  Kast  Africa.  Rho- 
desia, and  Bastitoland,  20;  Australasia  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  21  ;  China  (the  provinces  of  Honan,  Hunan, 
and  Amoy  i,  11;  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Mexico,  10; 
South  America,  8;  India,  including  Burma,  S;  West 
Indies,  S;  and  Japan  and  Korea,  4.  Connected  with 
these  missions  were  666  churches  with  27,199  mem- 
bers; 17  schools  with  749  scholars:  IS  sanitariums  with 
4,964  patients;  and  1  orphanage  with  40  inmates. 
The  total  value  of  property  in  foreign  lands,  including 
church  edifices,  amounted  to  $953,859.  The  gain  in 
membership  outside  the  Tinted  States  during  the 
decade  ending  with  1906  was  292.3  per  cent. 

In  1872  the  first  denominational  missionary  training 
school  was  opened  in  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  At  the  close 
of  1906  there  was  in  existence  a  graded  system  of 
education,  requiring  sixteen  years'  work  for  comple- 
tion, antl  including,  in  all  countries.  12  colleges,  23 
academies,  23  intermediate  schools,  and  434  church 
schools,  with  a  total  of  856  teachers  and  11,907  pupils. 
Of  these  schools,  41  colleges,  academies,  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  3,374  pupils,  and  the  434 
church  schools  with  7,784  pupils,  were  in  the  Tnited 
States.  The  educational  institutions  are  self-support- 
ing, but  an  amount  estimated  at  120,000  was  con- 
tributed during  1906  for  special  purposes  in  connection 
with  their  establishment  and  maintenance.  The  value 
of  the  school  property  in  the  Tnited  States  amounted 


to  $929,433,  and  in  foreign  lands  to  $241,482,  making 
a  total  of  $1,170,915. 

In  1866  a  sanitarium  was  erected  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  for  the  "rational  treatment  of  disease"  and 
the  dissemination  of  principles  of  temperance  and 
healthful  living.    At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  64 

[  well-equipped  sanitariums  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  with  assets  amounting  to  $2,114,966  and  em- 
ploying 1,526  persons  specially  trained  in  these  lines. 

i  Of  these  sanitariums,  46,  with  9,434  inmates,  were  in 
the  Tnited  Static.  The  total  amount  contributed 
for  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  Tnited  States 
was  estimated  at  $84,500,  anil  the  property  was  val- 
ued at  $1 ,676.194 ;  while  the  property  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  foreign  field  was  valued  at  $438,772. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there  were  30  or  40 
treatment  rooms,  where  the  principles  of  hydropathy 
in  its  various  forms  were  applied. 

The  missionary  volunteer  department  is  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  training  and  preparation  of 
young  people  for  missionary  work,  both  in  home  and 
foreign  fields.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  237 
local  societies,  with  4,576  members,  only  church 
members  being  eligible  to  membership. 

The  first  denominational  publishing  house  was 
erected  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1855.  At  the  close 
of  1906  the  denomination  hail,  in  16  countries,  22 
publishing  houses,  Issuing  annually  about  1,200  books, 
pamphlets,  and  tracts,  representing  a  total  of  over 
100,000  pages,  in  52  languages;  and  109  journals,  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  1,300  pages,  in  24  languages,  at  a 

I  combined  annual  subscript  ion  price  of  $52.    The  assets 

'  of  these  publishing  houses  amounted  to  $878,352,  and 
the  value  of  the  denominational  literature  sold  during 
1906  was  $824,027.  In  addition,  about  30  printing 
offices  were  doing  printing  for  local  conferences  ami 
missions. 

A  general  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  work  of 
the  denomination  shows  that  there  were  employed  in 
various  departments  of  ministerial,  evangelistic,  and 
institutional  work  6,195  persons.  Of  these,  3,355 
were  engaged  in  strictly  evangelistic  work,  including 
488  ordained  ministers,  278  licensed  ministers,  1.197 
home  missionary  workers,  and  1,392  missionaries  and 
native  helpers  abroad.  There  were  1 ,526  employees  in 
the  sanitariums,  856  teachers  in  colleges  and  church 
schools,  and  458  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  denominational  literature. 

The  total  amount  raised  in  1906  for  the  work  of  the 
denomination  was  $1,394,362.  This  includes,  in  the 
United  States,  tithes,  $765,255;  offerings,  $310,360— 
a  total  of  SI  .075.615;  in  foreign  lands,  tithes,  $233,019; 
offerings,  $85,728— a  total  of  $318,747.  Of  the  offer- 
ings in  the  Tnited  States,  $161,099  were  expended  in 
home  evangelization,  and  the  remainder,  $149,261,  in 
foreign  work.    Of   the  tithes  in  the  Tnited  States 
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the  sum  of  $647,860  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  home  ministry,  and  the  remainder,  $117,395,  was 
appropriated  to  the  foreign  field.  The  contributions 
of  the  churches  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  work 
thus  included  $149,261  from  offerings,  and  $117,395 
from  tithes,  making  a  total  of  $266,656.  The  total 
tithes  and  offerings  in  foreign  lands  were  used  there, 
making  the  entire  amount  expended  for  the  ministry 
Mini  general  evangelistic  work  in  foreign  lands  $5,85,403. 

The  benevolences  of  the  denomination,  apart  from 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  amounted  to  $532,255, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Home  evanftelizat ion   $161,099 

Foreign  work   266,656 

Education  in  the  United  state*  i  estimated  i   20,(KK) 

Charity  treatment  in  sanitarium*  in  the  United  Suites. . .      84,  500 

532,255 

The  property  of  the  denomination  represents  a  total 
of  $5.s«H  ,925,  divided  as  follows: 

Id  the  Tinted  States: 

Church  edifice*   $1,454,087 

Educational  institution*   929,  133 

Sanitarium*   l,  576,19-1 

Publifhitu;  housce   878,  352 

  14,938,066 

On  the  foreign  fii'ld: 

Church  edifice*   252, 954 

Educational  institution..   2-11,482 

Sanitarium*   438,  772 

Orphan  u*vlum   20,«-f>l 

  953,859 

Grand  total   5,891,925 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  territories  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1.889  organizations,  contained  in  52  conferences. 
These  organizations  are  distributed  in  every  state  and 
territory:  more  than  one-half  of  them,  however,  are 
in  the  Ninth  Central  division,  Michigan  leading  with 
175,  and  Iow  a  and  Wisconsin  are  next  in  order. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
62,211:  of  the.se,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1.772 
organizations,  about  35  per  cent  are  males  and  65  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  981  church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  169,740,  as  reported  by  950 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,454,087, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
877,984;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  539  organi- 
zations; and  14  parsonages  valued  at  $14,165.  The 
Sabbath  schools,  as  reported  by  1,656  organizations, 
number  1,813,  with  11,033  officers  anil  teachers  and 
50,225  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connect cd  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  488  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  278. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  notable  increase  of  894  organizations.  33,220 
communicants,  and  $809,012  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  IMC. 
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CHCRCH  <»F  (itil)  1 ADVENTIST). 

histoky.  The  membenhip  of  the  denomination  is  scattered 

In  1805  a  number  of  Seventh-day  Adventists  in  wvor  a  ,arPe  \mrt  °'  t,l<*  rnitp''  8ta,<>ti'  not            03  a 

MicWgan,  under  the  leadership  of  Ehler  Cranmer,  with-  itsuH  ,)f  ^""'val  from  the  chief  centers  of  the  denom- 

drew  from  the  main  bo.lv  or  declined  to  affiliate  with  "nation,  but  by  the  addition  of  individuals  who,  accept- 

it  iH-cause,  while  holding  to  nearly  the  same  points  of  the  general  principle  of  the  observance  of  the  sev- 

doctrine,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  divine  in-  «>n,h  <la.v  aml  faith  m  ,Ik>  «'con«l  coming  of  Christ, 

spiratit.n  of  Mrs.  Kllen  G.  White,  one  of  the  founders  declined  to  join  the  main  hotly  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 

of  the  denomination.    No  complete  organization  was  ventists  or  withdrew  from  it.    In  a  few  cases  such 

formed,  however,  until  the  next  year,  when,  at  Marion,  individuals  have  formed  independent  local  bodies  not 

Iowa,  these  dissenters  assumed  the  name  "Church  of  identified  ecclesiastically  with  the  Church  of  God,  and 

God."  J  yet  somewhat  affiliated  with  it. 
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DOCTRINE. 

While  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  God  arc  in  general  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Seventh-day  Ad  Venturis,'  the  two  denominations 
are  at  variance  in  their  views  of  prophecy  and  its  appli- 
cation. In  particular  the  Church  of  God  repudiates 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  that 
the  sanctuary  to  he  cleansed  at  the  end  of  the  2,300  days 
(Daniel  viii,  14)  was  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  as  well 
as  the  application  of  the  third  angel's  message  (Rev. 
xiv,  9-12)  to  the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  pay  due  regard  to  William 
Miller  for  lus  preaching  and  efforts  to  awaken  the 
country,  and  hold  that  his  mistake  was  due  to  wrong 
calculations  of  the  prophetic  periods  of  the  hook  of 
Daniel  and  of  historic  dates. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  denomination  is  essentially  congrega- 
tional, except  that  the  general  conference  of  churches 
is  recognised  as  having  a  certain  authority  in  matters 
referred  to  it.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  follows 
essentially  the  same  course  as  among  the  Evangelical 
Adventists.  Candidates,  either  on  their  own  applica- 
tion or  on  request  of  a  church,  are  examined  at  a  con- 
ference by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
and,  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  are  ordained 
either  as  pastors  of  churches  or  general  evangelists. 

WOKK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  led  by  Elder 
Cranmer,  a  paper  called  the  '*  Hope  of  Israel "  was  pub- 
lished at  Hartford,  Mich.    It  was  later  published  at 

'  Seu  Seventh-day  AdventintK,  |>i»K''  '■!'-. 


Marion,  Iowa,  by  the  Christian  Publication  Association, 
and  subscfpiently  its  name  was  changed  to  Advent 
ami  Sabbath  Advocate.  It  is  now  known  as  the  "Bible 
Advocate,"  and  is  published  at  Stanberry,  Missouri. 

While  the  denomination  has  no  organized  mission- 
ary work,  resident  ministers  conduct  evangelistic  serv- 
ices outside  their  parishes,  ami  there  are  two  general 
missionaries,  working  in  different  states. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  of  which 
4  are  in  Missouri,  and  2  each  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  ."154;  of  these, 
about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  3 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200;  church 
property  valued  at  $4 ,000,  against  which  there  appears 
an  indebtedness  of  $700;  and  balls, etc., used  for  wor- 
ship by  fl  organizations.  The  Sabbath  schools,  as  re- 
ported by  9  organizations,  number  11,  with  52  officers 
and  teachers  and  320  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  20  and  there  are 
also  about  11  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  19  organizations  and  293  com- 
municants, hut  an  increase  of  $2,000  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  This  decrease  in  organizations  and 
communicants  is  due,  largely,  to  the  withdrawal  of  sev- 
eral congregations  in  1905,  to  form  the  body  now  known 
as  the  Churches  of  thai  (Adventist),  I'nattached  Con- 
gregations. 
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CHURCHES  OP  OOI)  i  ADVEXTIST),  UNATTACHED  CONGREGATIONS. 
history. 


In  1905  a  number  of  cliurchrs  withdrew  from  the 
Church  «>f  (iod  (Adventist),  on  the  gnmnd  that  the 
penernl  conference  assumed  too  great  authority.  They 
are  in  entire  accord  with  the  Church  of  Cod  in  doc- 
trine and  polity  except  that  they  reject  the  principle 
of  a  central  represent  at  ive  conference  and  rely  wholly 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual  church  antl  its  mem- 
bers. They  are,  however,  associated  or  affiliated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  a  publishing  house  at  Stanlierrv, 
Mo.,  issues  the  Bible  Banner  to  represent  the  views  and 
work  of  their  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The  denomination 
has  10  organizations,  of  which  fi  are  in  Michigan,  2  in 
Missouri,  and  1  each  ill  Illinois  and  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  257;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  43  per  cent  are  males  antl  57  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
350;  church  property  valued  at  $2,300,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  Eight  organizations 
hold  their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  5  Sab- 
bath schools  reported,  with  30  officers  antl  teachers 
antl  200  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  12  ami  there  are  also  4  licentiates. 
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LIKE  AND  ADVENT  I7KI0N. 


HISTORY. 


About  1S4K  Mr.  John  T.  Walsh,  then  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Bible  Examiner,  an  Adventist  pcri- 
odical  published  in  New  York  city,  liegan  teaching 
that  there  would  l>e  no  resurrection  of  the  wicked. 
Later  he  ahnndoned  this  doctrine,  hut  others  took  it 
up.  In  1N{)4  those  who  accepted  this  belief  gathered 
together  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  organized  the  Life 
ami  Advent  I'nion.  A  large  number  of  people  hold 
the  views  of  the  I'nion  who  are  not  enrolled  in  its 
organized  churches.  Of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate. 

DOCTRINE. 

Ill  matters  of  doctrine  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
Evangelical  Adventists  except  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection and  the  millennium.  They  hold  that  the 
righteous  dead  only  will  be  raised,  and  that  eternal 
life  is  bestowed  solely  at  the  second  coining  of  Christ; 
that  the  millennium,  the  one  thousand  years  of  Revela- 
tion xx,  had  its  fulfillment  in  the  past  and,  instead  of 
being  a  time  of  peace  anil  happiness,  was  a  period  of 
religious  persecution  and  suffering;  that  this  earth, 
purified  by  fire  and  renewed  in  beauty,  will  be  the 
eternal  inheritance  and  dwelling  place  of  (tod's  people, 
in  which  the  wicked  dead  will  have  no  share  at  all. 
their  sleep  being  eternal.  They  believe  that  omens 
of  the  near  approach  of  Christ  are  to  be  discerned  in 
the  widespread  weakening  of  faith  in  an  inspired 
Bible,  the  general  condition  of  unrest  ami  perplexity 
among  the  nations,  and  kindred  developments  along 
many  lines. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Life  and  Advent  I'nion  is  distinctly 
congregational;  associations  are  for  fellowship,  and 
have  no  ecclesiastical  authority.  Ministers  are  or- 
dained, either  at  their  own  request,  or  on  request  of 


a  church,  after  proper  examination,  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

WORK. 

Th"  activities  of  the  Life  and  Advent  I'nion  are 
carried  on  through  the  Life  and  Advent  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Society. 
The  sum  of  $500  is  annually  expended  in  aiding  weak 
churches  ami  for  similar  objects.  Four  camp  meet- 
ings are  held  annually,  two  in  Maine,  one  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  is  the  principal  one,  anil  one  in  Virginia. 
The  official  publication  of  the  denomination  is  the 
Herald  of  Life,  issued  weekly  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l'.HMi,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  12  organizations,  of  which 
4  are  in  Connecticut.  2  each  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  1  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  50!);  of  these, 
about  4.">  pet  cent  are  males  antl  55  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  6 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,150; 
church  property  valued  at  $20,700, against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,300:  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  45  officers  and  teachers 
and  2.V.»  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  40. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S00,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  16  organizations  and  500  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty of  $  13,000. 
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CHURCHES  OF  OOD 

HI8TORY. 

With  the  development  of  church  life  independent  of 
denominational  organizations,  many  churches  through- 
out the  country  were  organized  under  various  names, 
such  as  Disciples  of  Christ,  Church  of  the  Blessed  Hope, 
Brethren  of  the  Abrahamic  Faith,  liestitutionists,  Res- 
titution Church,  Church  of  God,  and  Age  to  Como 
Adventists.  Some  of  these  were  loosely  alliliated  with 
other  organizations,  but  refused  to  be  identified  with 
them.  In  November,  1888,  representatives  from  a 
number  of  such  churches  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
organized  the  association  known  as  "Churches  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  is  in  general  accord  with  other 
Adventist  bodies. 

iMKTrmxE. 

The  churches  belonging  to  this  association  have  no 
creed  but  the  Bible.    The  members,  however,  believe: 

(1)  That  there  is  one  God,  the  supreme  creator  and 
controller  of  all  things,  who  is  a  lovable,  loving,  and 
7U!»77— PART  2— lo  3 


IN  CHRIST  JESUS. 

approachable  Father,  and  a  rewarder  of  all  who  dili- 
gently seek  Him  and  keep  His  commandments. 

(2)  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  came 
into  existence*  as  set  forth  in  the  gospels,  and  gave  His 
life  as  a  sacrificial  offering  for  our  sins,  that  those  who 
believe  in  Him  and  obey  His  teachings  may  through 
Him  have  their  sins  forgiven;  that  Christ  arose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  and,  after  meeting  with  His 
disciples  on  several  occasions,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  remain  with  God  until  certain  things 
foretold  by  the  prophets  have  l>een  accomplished. 

(3)  That  Christ  will  como  again  personally:  (a)  to 
give  immortal  life  to  those  who  have  been  faithful, 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living;  (6)  to  punish 
the  wicked,  who,  in  the  second  death,  will  lie  blotted 
out  of  existence;  (c)  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  which,  with  its  capital  city  at  Jerusalem, 
will  be  gradually  extended  until  all  nations  and  races 
of  mankind  are  brought  under  His  sovereignty;  and 
to  restore  to  its  ancient  heritage  and  God's  favor,  the 
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Israelitish  nation,  which  will  then  be  the  most  favored 
nation  in  this  kingdom;  (</)  to  reward  the  immortal 
saints  as  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  according  to  their 
works,  giving  to  each  a  position  of  honor  and  trust  as 
joint  ruler  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(4)  That  ohedience  to  the  commandments  of  God  is 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  the  first  act  necessary 
being  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

(5)  That  those  who  believe  the  gospel  message, 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  are  baptized,  have  entered  into 
covenant  relationship  with  God,  their  part  of  the  cove- 
nant being  that  they  will  live  useful  lives  of  faith  and 
good  works,  God's  part  being  that  if  they  remain  faith- 
ful unto  the  end,  He  will  give  them  eternal  life  and 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  His  kingdom. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  churches  are  re- 
quired to  confess  faith  in  God  and  in  the  promises  of 
the  gospel ;  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord,  Saviour, 
and  King;  and  to  covenant  to  live  Christian  lives.  On 
this  confession  candidates  are  baptized  by  immersion. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  churches  are  congregational.  For 
fellowship  and  general  work  they  gather  in  state  and 
district  conferences,  which,  however,  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  individual  churches,  being  wholly 
advisory-,  educational,  and  evangelistic  in  character. 
Each  local  church  adapts  its  organization  to  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  they  have  pastors,  in  others, 
the  services  are  conducted  by  ciders  or  presidents. 
The  term  "minister,"  as  understood  among  them,  is 
applied  to  the  person  in  spiritual  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation, or  who  preaches  the  gospel.  There  Is  no  formal 
method  of  ordination.  Ministers  are  appointed  and 
granted  certificates  of  authorization  by  the  conference 
board  of  the  state,  on  request  of  a  church,  after  exam- 
ination as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant  and 
his  other  qualifications.  The  majority  of  the  churches 
meet  regularly  on  the  first  day  of  each  week  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  but  this,  while  a  general  cus- 
tom, is  not  an  obligation.  The  general  attitude  toward 
other  denominations  is  liberal,  the  invitation  to  the 
communion  service  being  extended  to  all  Christians, 


leaving  each  individual  to  be  his  own  judge  as  to  par- 
ticipation. 

WORK. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  churches  is  conducted 
by  a  number  of  evangelists,  who  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  As  yet  no  schools  or  col- 
leges have  been  established.  The  educational  work 
of  the  denomination  is  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  literature,  quarterly  and  annual  gatherings,  insti- 
tutional Bible  classes,  etc.  There  is  a  young  people's 
society,  called  the  Bereans,  which  has  an  organi- 
zation spread  over  many  states.  Sunday  schools, 
ladies'  aid  societies,  and  similar  institutions,  educa- 
tional and  charitable,  are  also  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  general  work  of  the  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  62 
organizations,  contained  in  13  conferences,  distributed 
in  15  states,  Indiana  leading  with  13  organizations, 
and  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  next  in  order. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  2,124;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all  but  5  organiza- 
tions, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  37  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  7,135,  as  reported  by  34  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $53,650,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness,  while  16  organ- 
izations worship  in  halls,  etc.  There  Is  1  parsonage 
valued  at  $3,000.  The  Sunday  schools  reported 
number  30,  with  193  officers  and  teachers  and  895 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  56  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  42. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  33  organizations  and  748  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  of  $7,575  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 


IIISTOHY. 


The  Armenians  trace  the  origin  of  their  church  t<> 
the  evangelization  of  the  Apostles  Bartholomew  an<! 
Thaddeus,  or  Judc,  hut  more  particularly  to  the  revival 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  Armenia  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator,  about  the  year  2.H5  A.  D.  At  that  time 
the  king  anil  his  subjects  accepted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  upon  this  is  based  the  Armenian  claim  to 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Christian  nation.  St. 
Gregory  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  which 
he  had  organized,  and  from  him  a  regular  succession 
of  patriarchs,  who  bear  the  title  of  "Catholicos."  has 
come  down  without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 
The  residence  of  the  catholicos,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Iica4lquarters  of  the  Armenian  Church,  is  at 
Ktchmiadzine,  a  famous  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ararat  mi  Transcaucasia,  near  the  cathedral  of  the 


"Only  Begotten*"  (Miadzincl,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  edifices  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  St.  Gregory  himself. 

Until  the  time  of  the  fourth  General  Council,  held  at 
Chalcedon,  451  A.  D.,  the  Armenian  Church  was  in  full 
communion  with  all  sections  of  the  Church.  Owing  to 
a  conflict  with  the  Persian  king,  who  was  seeking  to 
force  Mazdaism  upon  the  people,  the  Armenian  Church 
was  not  represented  at  that  council,  and  did  not 
receive  the  report  of  its  action  for  some  time.  When 
the  report  came,  there  was  apparently  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  its  meaning,  and  at  a  general  synod 
held  in  491  A.  IX,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don were  formally  denounced,  although  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Armenian  Church  continued  to  be  in 
substantial  accord  with  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
As  a  result  of  a  bitter  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Church  over  this  matter,  in  which  misrepresentation 
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and  misunderstanding  played  a  large  part,  the  Arme- 
nian Church  took  no  part  in  subsequent  general 
councils,  but  maintained  its  indej>endence  under  its 
own  autocephalous  hierarchy. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
adoption  by  the  Turks  of  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
identity  of  church  and  state,  so  that  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  different  Christian  churches  became  also  the 
civil  heads  of  Christian  communities,  resulted  in 
emphasizing  the  separation  between  the  churches  and 
in  intensifying  national  and  churchly  loyalty.  As 
certain  sections  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  acquired 
independence,  the  Armenians  developed  a  desire  for 
similar  freedom,  and,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in 
1S78,  presented  a  plea  for  Armenian  autonomy, 
emphasizing  in  it  the  claim  of  their  national  church 
upon  the  sympathy  of  Christendom.  This  was  unsuc- 
cessful, nevertheless  it  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  after  some  years  of  general 
disturbance,  successive  outbreaks  occurred  in  the 
years  1N94-96,  in  which  thousands  of  Armenians  lost 
their  lives. 

For  many  years,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  influence 
of  schools  established  by  Americans,  the  attention  of 
the  people  had  been  turned  to  the  Cnitcd  States,  and 
a  number  of  young  men  had  come  to  this  country, 
chiefly  for  education.  With  the  increase  of  political 
disturbances  and  the  disappointment  of  political 
hopes,  others  followed  until  there  were  several  large 
communities  of  Armenians.  Some  of  these  had 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  Armenian  Church,  and,  on 
coming  to  America,  identified  themselves  with  either 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  denomination. 
The  greater  number,  however,  especially  as  the  immi- 
gration grew,  belonged  to  the  national  church,  and 
felt  the  need  of  special  services. 

In  1SS9  Rev.  Hovsep  Sarajian,  a  priest  from 
Constantinople,  was  sent  to  minister  to  a  few  hundred 
Armenians,  most  of  them  living  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1S91  a  church  was  built  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  which  became,  and  is  still,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Armenian  Church  in  the  I'nited  States.  The 
great  increase  of  Armenian  immigrants  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  have  several  assistants,  and  the 
still  greater  influx  of  Armenians  during  and  after  the 
outbreaks  in  1IS94  and  later  induced  the  catholicos  to 
raise  the  I'nited  States  to  a  missionary  diocese.  Father 
Sarajian  being  consecrated  as  first  bishop.  Since 
then  the  Armenians  have  increased  so  rapidly,  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  the  catholicos 
found  it  necessary  in  1902  to  grant  a  special  o institu- 
tion, and  in  1903  to  invest  the  bishop  with  arehiepis- 
copal  authority.  The  mission  was  then  reorganized 
and  divided  into  seven  pastorates  the  nuclei  of 
future  dioceses — over  each  of  which  a  pastor  in 
priest's  orders  was  appointed.  All  places  outside 
these  pastorates  are  regarded  as  mission  stations  under 


the  direct  management  of  the  archbishop,  who  eithei 
visits  them  or  sends  missionaries  to  them  from  time 
to  time. 

The  pastorates  originally  organized  were  those  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  New  York,  X.  Y.:  Boston,  Mass.; 
l^awrence,  Mass.;  Providence,  K.  I.;  Fresno,  Cal. ;  and 
Chicago,  III.  There  was  added  later  the  pastorate  of 
West  lloboken,  X.  J.,  which  was  detached  from  the 
pastorate  of  New  York,  anil  in  which  a  new  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1 90<i.  A  church  was  also  built 
in  Fresno,  Cal..  in  1900,  making  three  Armenian 
church  edifices  in  the  I'nited  States.  Plans  are 
already  under  consideration  for  building  churches  in 
several  other  places.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  Xew  York 
city,  Troy,  X.  Y..  ami  Lawrence,  Mass.,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  rectors  of  Episcopal  churches 
for  weekly  services,  to  be  conducted  by  Armenian 
pastors  for  their  congregations  in  those  places.  In 
Boston  and  Providence  halls  have  l>een  rented  and 
fitted  up  as  churches,  and  regular  weekly  services  are 
conducted  in  them.  Besides  these  regular  weekly 
services,  the  pastors  have  biweekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly sen-ices  in  different  places,  either  in  halls  rented 
for  each  service  or  in  Episcopal  churches,  while  occa- 
sional services,  such  as  baptisms,  marriages,  and  other 
devotional  exercises,  are  frequently  conducted  in 
private  houses. 

IXMTHIXK. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Armenian  Church  is 
founded  on  the  Xicene  Creed  without  the  addition 
made  by  the  Western  Churcli  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father.  It  has  also  a  longer  creed  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  accepts  the  canons  of  the  first  three  General 
Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church,  held  at  Xicea, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephcsus,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  the  recognized  fathers  of  the  church  of  the  period 
of  those  councils.  While  it  has  "not  adopted  the 
formula'  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  with  respect  to 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,"  it  is  "explicit  in  teaching 
that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man."  The 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  translation 
made  early  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Mesrob  ami 
other  fathers  of  the  Armenian  Church.  In  laith  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  anil  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances the  tradition  of  the  church  is  regarded  as 
:  of  paramount  importance.  Seven  sacraments  are 
accepted.  Baptism  is  invariably  administered  by 
immersion,  generally  eight  days  after  birth,  and  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion, which  is  administered  by  anointing  with  the  chrism 
or  sacred  oil.  and  by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest.  Holy  Communion  is  administered 
in  both  kinds,  even  to  infants,  so  that  practically 
every  baptized  Armenian  is  also  a  communicant. 

Auricular  confession  is  practiced  ami  priestly  abso- 
lution is  given.    Every  communicant  is  required  to 
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present  himself  to  the  priest,  even  if  he  has  no  spe- 
cific sins  to  confess,  and  to  ohtain  individual  absolu- 
tion, before  he  can  receive  the  Holy  Communion. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  offered  without  any  definite 
teaching  as  to  the  intermediate  state.  The  saints  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  are  venerated,  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  is  not  taught  as  a  part  of 
the  creed. 

POMTY. 

The  government  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  demo- 
cratic, inasmuch  as  every  officer  of  the  church,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  ,  is  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  strictly  hierarchical,  inasmuch  as  every 
minister  has  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  who  can  trace 
his  own  commission  to  the  Apostles  through  bishops  in 
apostolic  succession.  No  bishop  may  ordain  a  man  to 
the  diaconate  or  priesthood  before  the  members  of 
the  church  at  which  lie  is  to  officiate  have  given  their 
consent,  and  the  objection  of  the  humblest  member  of 
such  a  congregation  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Similarly,  a  candidate  for  the  episcopate  must  be  duly 
elected  by  representatives  of  the  whole  diocese,  each 
church  or  congregation  having  one  or  more  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  parishioners,  and  he  must  be 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  from  the  diocesan 
synod  before  he  can  be  conserrated  by  the  catholicos. 
According  to  a  lute  ruling  of  the  catholicos,  women 
may  vote  in  certain  affairs  of  the  parish  churches, 
though  they  are  not  eligible  tor  the  higher  orders  of  the 
church.  There  are,  however,  in  some  places,  deacon- 
esses who  are  equal  in  rank  with  deacons,  and 
who,  besides  devoting  themselves  to  general  works  of- 
mercy,  are  allowed  to  take  a  limited  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church  and  to  assist  the  priest  in  per- 
forming the  liturgy.  But  this  institution  has  not 
found  general  favor  witli  the  Armenians,  and  in  all 
other  places  where  women  are  engaged  in  works  of 
mercy,  they  do  not  take  prominent  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  nor  are  they  invested  with  any 
sacerdotal  orders. 

The  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzine  is  the  supreme  head 
of  all  the  Armenian  churches  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  elected  by  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  represent- 
atives of  all  the  Armenian  dioceses,  but  is  subjec  t  to 
approval  by  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  is  his  exclusive 
privilege  to  consecrate  bishops  and  to  bless  the  chrism, 
or  sacred  oil,  used  for  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  other  rites. 

Next  in  rank  come  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  the  titular  catholicos  of  Sis,  and  the 
titular  catholicos  of  Ahthamar,  each  with  arehiepis- 
copal  jurisdiction,  archbishops  of  other  provinces,  and 
bishops  of  dioceses.  The  patrarchs  are  elected  by 
their  synods  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sultan. 
There  are  altogether  so  dioceses  in  Turkey  and 
Transcaucasia  and  4    missionary  dioceses  in  Per- 


sia, India,  Europe,  and  America.  In  the  yeur  1906 
the  entire  episcopate  of  the  Armenian  Church  com- 
prised 53  bishops.  Many  of  the  dioceses  in  Turkey 
are  vacant  and  are  governed  by  vicars  general  in 
priest's  orders. 

Although  the  government  of  the  church  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  catholicos,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  discipline  his 
decision  is  indispensable,  each  province  is  allowed  to 
have  a  constitution  of  its  own  suited  to  its  special 
needs,  provided  that  such  constitution  has  been  pre- 
viously ratified  by  the  catholicos.  Thus  in  Russia  a 
code  of  laws  known  as  the  "  Palajenia  "  has  been  in  use 
since  1S36,  and  in  Turkey  the  constitution  of  I860  is  in 
force;  while  a  constitution,  drawn  up  at  a  general  con- 
vention of  representatives  of  all  the  Armenians  in  the 
United  States,  was  duly  ratified  by  the  catholicos  in 
1 90'2  for  the  government  of  the  church  in  this  country. 

The  Armenian  clergy  in  the  United  States  includes 
the  following  grades:  Archbishop,  resident  pastors, 
missionary  priests,  and  deacons.  Missionary  priests 
and  deacons  hold  no  fixed  appointments,  but  assist  the 
archbishop  generally  in  supplying,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  needs  of  the  numerous  mission  stations.  In  each 
place  a  committee,  or  an  agent,  is  appointed  who  is 
responsible  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  church 
authorities  any  matter  requiring  their  attention  and 
for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  amount  of  contributions 
for  church  work  of  this  kind,  made  directly  to  such 
committees  during  1906,  was  about  $10,000.  Such 
contributions  during  the  previous  three  or  four  years 
amounted  to  $8,000  or  $9,000  a  year. 

The  principal  divine  service  is  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  or 
Mass,  which  is  generally  celebrated  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days,  and  is  conducted  with  as  much  ritual 
solemnity  as  possible.  On  week  days  all  churches  hold 
public  services,  including  hymns,  psalnu,  and  selec- 
tions of  Scripture,  both  morning  ami  evening,  and 
sometimes  at  noon  and  at  midnight.  In  this  way  prac- 
tically the  whole  Bible  is  read  in  public  at  least  once  a 
year,  while  certain  portions  of  it,  such  as  the  Gospels 
and  the  Psalms,  are  read  more  often.  The  services  of 
the  church  are  held  wholly  in  the  classical  Armenian 
language,  the  grammatical  construction  of  which  varies 
considerably  from  the  modern  colloquial  dialect.  The 
vocabularies,  however,  are  very  similar,  so  that  most 
educated  Armenians  can  follow  the  services  easily. 

The  Armenians,  like  other  orientals,  use  the  ancient 
Julian  calendar,  which,  in  the  present  century,  is 
thirteen  days  behind  the  now,  or  Gregorian,  calendar, 
and  in  fixing  the  dates  of  their  movable  festivals  they 
follow  the  Niceno  computation,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  western  churches,  so  that  their  church 
seasons  seldom  synchronize  with  those  of  the  West. 
For  instance,  they  celebrate  Christinas  on  the  6th  of 
January,  old  style,  which  is  equal  to  the  19th  of  Janu- 
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ary,  new  style.  Their  festival  of  Easter  in  1907  fell  on 
the  5th  of  May,  five  weeks  after  the  western  Easter  of 
that  year. 

WOKK. 

Wherever  Armenians  have  church  edifices  of  their 
own,  ami  in  a  few  other  places,  efforts  are  made  to 
teach  the  children  their  native  tongue,  so  as  to  make 
the  services  of  the  church  and  the  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  schools  intelligible  to  them.  Between  3(30  and 
400  children  are  thus  taught  in  summer  schools,  night 
schools,  or  Saturday  schools  the  language,  history,  and 
literature  of  their  race.  The  schools  are  held  in  the 
same  halls  or  rooms  rented  for  other  religious  and  so- 
cial work,  and  the  teaching  in  most  cases  is  either 
gratuitous  or  for  a  nominal  salary,  so  that  the  annual 
cost  of  all  the  schools  amounts  to  about  $1,000. 
There  are  also  about  21  libraries  in  different  places 
well  supplied  with  the  works  of  standard  Armenian 
authors  and  with  Armenian  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, in  order  to  offer  the  readers  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  national  literature  and  history.  Fre- 
quently, in  connection  with  the  libraries,  courses  of 
lectures  on  various  educational  and  scientific  subjects 
are  given  in  the  Armenian  language.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  2,(300  readers  use  these  libraries,  a  small  fee 
being  charged.  The  current  expenses  are  small,  as 
the  books  are  mostly  presents,  and  are  generally  kept 
in  the  parish  hall  or  in  whatever  other  place  is  rented 
for  church  services. 

A  number  of  small  societies  exist  which  contribute 
to  the  support  of  Armenian  schools  in  Turkey.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  United  Educational 
Society  of  Harput,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Bos-  ; 
ton,  with  branches  in  several  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Its  object  is  to  promote  education  in  eastern 
Turkey  by  supporting  the  existing  Armenian  church 
schools,  and  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  higher 
education.  This  endowment  fund  has  reached  16,000, 
and  the  society  has  contributed  S500  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  1906,  1,400  pupils, 
fully  one-half  being  small  children,  received  training 
and  an  elementary  education  in  schools  of  the  society. 

There  are  about  2f>  similar  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  3,00(3  children  are 
being  educated  in  Armenian  schools  in  Turkey  in  which 
theirfellow  countrymen  in  the  United  States  are  inter-  1 
ested,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  an  annual 
contribution  of  about  $3,500  is  made. 


Contributions  are  also  sent  to  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  East,  such  as  orphanages,  hospitals, 
etc.,  but  no  reliable  details  of  these  are  to  bo  had.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  charity  of  the  Armenians  of 
this  country  naturally  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute in  the  poverty  stricken  districts  of  Turkey.  One 
large  Armenian  institution  may  be  mentioned — Our 
Saviour's  Hospital  and  Charity  in  Constantinople,  in- 
cluding a  hospital  in  which  in  19(36  nearly  2,0(30  pa- 
tients were  treated,  a  lunatic  asylum  with  314  inmates, 
a  home  for  (he  aged  with  1 10  inmates,  and  an  orphan- 
age with  over  250  children  of  both  sexes.  This  large 
organization  is  kept  up  by  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,0(30  a  year,  and  a  col- 
lection, amounting  to  about  $300  annually,  is  taken 
up  for  it  in  all  Armenian  places  of  worship  in  the 
United  States. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  73  organizations,  located  in  14  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  state  having  the 
largest  number  is  Massachusetts  with  29,  followed  by 
New  York  with  10. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  19,889;  of 
these,  about  76  per  cent  are  males  and  24  per  cent  fe- 
males. On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is 
made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300 
and  a  total  value  of  $38,0(30,  the  great  majority  of  the 
congregations  worshiping  in  churches  or  chapels  be- 
longing to  other  religious  bodies.  There  is  1  parson- 
age valued  at  $2,500,  and  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  reported  is  4,  with  9  officers  and  teachers 
and  340  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  12,  including  1 
archbishop,  7  resident  pastors,  3  missionary  priests, 
and  1  deacon. 

The  report  for  1890  showed  only  6  organizations  wit  h 
335  communicants  and  no  church  property,  so  that 
almost  the  entire  growth  of  the  denomination  has 
taken  place  since  that  census. 
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HISTORY. 

Parallel  with  the  prophecies  of  different  religions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  divine  dispensation 
among  men,  have  l>een  prophecies  relative  to  the 
coming  of  a  great  teacher  who  would  reform  the 
religion,  restoring  its  pristine  purity,  secure  its  wider 
extent,  or  establish  unity  among  the  peoples  of 
different  religions.  This  has  been  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  forms  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  Wahabi  movement  in 
Arabia,  Mahdism  in  the  Sudan,  and  Babism  in  Persia. 

A  young  man,  Ali  Mohammed  by  name,  appeared  in 
Shiraz,  Persia,  May  23,  184-1,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Bab  (Arabic  for  door  or  gate),  the  forerunner 
of  "Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest."  He  encoun- 
tered great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mussulman 
priests,  and  at  their  instigation  was  placed  under  mili- 
tary surveillance.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
teaching  and  his  exhortation  of  the  people  to  holiness 
ami  sanctity  of  living  in  order  that  they  might  be 
fitted  to  meet  the  teacher  who,  he  said,  was  soon  to 
appear  with  manifest  signs  of  divine  power  and 
strength,  and  through  whose  teachings  the  divine  unity 
of  mankind  would  be  established.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned, and  for  four  years  continued  to  teach  his 
followers  through  letters  and  epistles.  Then  came  a 
trial  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  death  upon  the 
charge  of  heresy  to  the  principles  of  Islam,  and,  with 
one  of  his  followers,  he  was  executed  in  the  city 'of 
Tabriz,  Persia,  July  9,  1850. 

The  writings  of  the  Bab  were  gathered  together  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Holy  Book  of  Bayan,"  but  the 
most  noteworthy  of  his  institutions  was  a  college  con- 
sisting of  18  of  his  first  followers,  who,  together  with 
himself  as  "The  Point,"  formed  what  was  called  "The 
Nineteen  letters  of  The  Living."  To  these  he  in- 
trusted the  guidance  of  the  movement,  commanding 
them  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  and  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  "Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest." 
Meanwhile,  a  large  number  of  disciples  had  joined  the 
movement,  arousing  the  antagonism  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, who  instituted  a  series  of  bitter  persecutions. 
Over  20,000  gave  up  property,  families,  and  lives 
rather  than  deny  their  faith,  and  as  late  as  1<HM  there 
were  170  martyrs  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Yezd. 

Before  his  death  the  Bab  had  designated  a  successor, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  large  following,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  no  special  leader.  A  number  of 
young  men,  however,  warmly  espoused  the  cause,  ard 
among  them  was  one  of  noble  family,  Baha  I  Mali. 
He  had  never  met  the  Bab  in  person,  but  now  came  to 
the  front  as  a  prominent  leader.  He  encountered  the 
same  opposition  as  the  Bab,  was  imprisoned  in  Tehe- 
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ran,  and  later  was  exiled  with  a  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  Bagdad.  During  his  residence  there  he  con- 
tinued his  teaching,  and,  as  the  movement  gained 
strength,  and  the  local  Moslem  Mollahs  began  to  fear 
the  effect  upon  their  followers,  he  was  ordered  to  a 
more  distant  exile,  first  in  Constantinople,  then  in 
Adriauople,  and  finally  in  Acre(  Akka),  a  penal  colony 
on  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  Beirut,  and  just  north 
of  Mt.  Carmel.  On  the  eve  of  his  exile,  Baha  Ullah 
declared  himself  to  a  few  chosen  ones  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  the  One  whose  coming  the  Bab  had  fore- 
told—"Him  Whom  God  Would  Manifest."  While 
in  this  exile,  Baha  Ullah  received  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  some  of  them  coming  from  great  distances, 
while  to  others  he  ministered  through  his  writings. 
These  writings  are  very  numerous,  ami  consist  chiefly 
of  explanations  given  to  various  inquirers  regarding  his 
mission  and  doctrines,  together  with  exhortations  to 
his  followers,  and  certain  advice  and  laws,  obedience 
to  which  is  conducive  to  the  best  secular  as  well 

'  as  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  From  the  time  of 
Baha  Ullah's  residence  in  Adrianople,  the  movement 
became  known  as  the  Bahai  movement,  and  the  be- 
lievers as  the  Bahais. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Baha  Ullah  died.  While 
during  his  ministry  his  revelation  was  complete,  his 
cause  was  not  explained  nor  established  in  the  world 
in  general.  To  this  end,  in  his  testament  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  Ids  teachings,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers, upon  his  departure,  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
Iiis  elder  son,  Abbas  Effendi,  who  was  thenceforward 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Baha  Ullah, 
"The  Center  of  the  Covenant"  of  God  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  expounder  of  his  teachings,  who 
would  establish  his  cause  in  the  world,  and  upon  whose 
shoulders  his  mantle  would  fall.  According  to  Ids  fol- 
lowers, Abbas  Effendi  makes  but  one  chum  for  him- 
self as  to  his  spiritual  station,  that  of  service  in  the 
path  of  God,  signing  himself  "Abdul-Baha  Abbas," 
which,  being  translated,  is  "Abbas,  the  servant  of 
God."  While  they  consider  that  there  is  no  personal 
return  of  God's  prophets  or  messengers,  they  hold  that 
the  same  spirit  of  divinity  which  spoke  through  them 
in  the  past  has  again  appeared  in  this  day,  as  a  point 

J  of  direction  for  the  spiritual  union  of  all  people. 

1KMTHINE. 

This  New  Dispensation,  as  set  forth  by  the  followers 
of  Baha  Ullah.  has  appeared  in  the  world  to  infuse  a 
new  spirit  into  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  teaches 
love,  tolerance,  and  charity.  In  the  words  of  Baha 
Ullah:  "That  all  nations  should  become  one  in  faith, 
and  all  men  as  brothers;  that  the  bonds  of  afTection 
I  and  unity  between  the  sons  of  men  should  be  strength- 
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entnl;  that  diversity  of  religion  should  cease,  and  dif- 
ferences of  race  be  annulled.  I^et  not  a  man  glory  in 
this,  that  he  loves  his  country;  let  him  rather  glory 
in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind." 

The  mission  of  Balm  I'llah  is  thus  the  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind.  While  he  came  in  the  But,  his 
mission  is  to  the  West  as  well,  and  his  teachings  are 
suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  This  is 
shown  by  the  multitude  of  elements  which  they  have 
assimilated,  and  which  they  are  bringing  into  unity  of 
belief,  spirit,  and  action. 

POLITY. 

There  is  no  regular  organization  of  Bahais,  the  prop- 
ogandism  being  through  the  medium  of  assemblies,  in 
which  the  believers  and  inquirers  meet  at  stated  inter- 
vals for  the  study  of  the  "  Revealed  Words."  All  are 
welcome  to  these  meetings,  at  which  questions  are 
answered  and  scriptures  expounded  by  teachers.  It 
is  a  fundament*]  law  of  the  Bahais  that  no  one  may 
receive  any  pay  for  teaching  or  lecturing  upon  these 
subjects.  Spiritual  things  should  not  be  sold,  and 
"freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give"  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bahais  abrogate  among  themselves  a 
paid  clergy.  The  teachers,  unless  financially  independ- 
ent, are  self-supporting  in  a  trade  or  avocation  making 
this  possible. 

One  may  be  a  Bahai  and  still  retain  active  member- 
ship in  another  religious  body.  In  fact,  such  persons 
can  be  true  followers  of  Balm  I'llah  only  as  they  con- 


sistently accord  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  founder 
of  the  religion  they  profess;  and  in  "living  up  to  these 
ideals,  setting  aside  man-made  creeds  and  interpreta- 
tions, forms,  and  ceremonies,  it  is  found  that  as  men  see 
God  aright,  they  will  see  Him  alike."  Therein  lies  the 
unity  which,  as  the  Bahais  believe,  "  is  to  bring  the  reli- 
gious world  together  under  one  great  'Tent  of  Peace.'" 
The  members  of  a  single  congregation,  calling  them- 
selves "  Behais,"  claim  that  Mohammed  AU,  the  second 
son,  is  the  true  successor  of  the  leader,  whom  thev  call 
"  Belm  ITluh." 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  at  the  close  of  1906,  as  derived 
from  reports  of  the  individual  organizations,  are  given 
in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  24  organizations,  distributed  in 
13  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  1,280;  of 
these,  about  34  per  cent  are  males  and  66  j>er  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifices,  but  23  halls,  etc.,  are  used 
for  services.  There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with 
7  officers  and  teachers  and  32  scholars. 

The  membership  is  on  a  society  basis  and  as  stated 
above  is  not  exclusive. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry,  the  conduct  of  meetings 
being  open  to  anyone  who  is  competent  to  lead. 
At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890  this  body  had  no 
in  this  country. 
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OENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  early  history  of  that  class  of  believers  who. 
since  the  Reformation,  have  been  called  Anabaptists 
or  Baptists,  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  claimed  by  Bap- 
tists that  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  doctrine, 
ordinances,  and  polity,  were  counterparts  of  the  Bap- 
tist churches  of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  state  of 
things  continued  until  changed  by  centralizing  influ- 
ences eventuating  in  the  papacy.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  even  after  this  change  Baptist  principles  were  held 
at  different  times  by  various  bodies,  or  sects,  including 
the  PauUcians,  Donatists,  Novatians,  Bogomiles, 
Petrobrusians,  Waldenses,  and  others,  who  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who 
were  frequently  subjected  to  severe  persecution.  But 
although  some  of  the  principles  now  maintained  by 
Baptists  were  found  among  these  bodies,  or  sects,  they 
wore  mingled  with  others  which  modern  Baptists  repu- 
diate, and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  trace  a 
distinct  line  of  regular  Baptist  churches  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  true  that  in  every  century  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  have  been  persons  or 
sects  holding  substantially  the  same  principles  as  arc 
held  by  Baptist  churches  to-day. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  gave  men  opportunity 
to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, ami  to  embody  their  convictions  in  speech  and 
act,  j>ersons  holding  Baptist  doctrines  immediately 
began  to  appear.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  found  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  were  called  Ana  baptists  (Re-Baptizers),  because 
they  insisted  that  persons  baptized  in  infancy  must, 
upon  profession  of  conversion,  and  in  order  to  gain 
admission  into  church  fellowship,  be  baptized  again, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  insisted  always  on 
immersion.  These  early  Anabaptists  were  in  the  main 
of  high  character,  though  in  some  instances  they  held 
doctrines  which  led  to  fanatical  outbreaks  which 
aroused  no  little  prejudice  against  them. 

Gradually,  in  spite  of  severe  persecution,  the  Ana- 
baptists grew  in  numbers.  Some  of  them,  mostly 
Mennonites,  driven  from  Germany  or  the  Ixiw  Coun- 
tries, passed  over  into  England,  and  there  formed  small 
congregations  or  churches,  which  doubtless  played  an 
important  part  in  giving  currency  to  Baptist  princi- 
ples, and  to  whose  influence  in  all  probability  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  owe  their  origin.  The  early  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  Kngland  is  obscure,  but  some  glimpses 
of  them  appear  in  the  days  preceding  the  Common- 
wealth, and  during  the  Cromwellian  period  they  be- 
came more  prominent.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  seem  to  have  hail  some  organiza- 
tion, though  the  exact  date  of  the  establishing  of  the 
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first  Baptist  church  in  England  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty and  controversy.  The  General  (Arminian) 
Baptists  claim  that  their  first  church,  in  Holland,  was 
organized  in  1607,  and  the  first  church  in  England  in 
101 1 ;  while  the  Particular  (Calvinlstic)  Baptists  trace 
their  organization  to  Henry  Jacobs  at  Southwark, 
England,  in  1016. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  America  was  probably 
established  by  Roger  Williams,  the  "  Apostle  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty/'  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  163!>,  although 
this  honor  is  disputed  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  organized,  it  is  claimed,  with  John 
Clark  as  its  pastor,  the  same  year  or  shortly  after. 
Roger  Williams  was  a  Separatist  minister  who  came 
to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  16.'H,  and  was  banished 
from  that  colony  because  "he  broached  and  divulged 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority  of 
magistrates."  Having  established  himself  at  Provi- 
dence, he  adopted  essentially  Baptist  views  and  soon 
gathered  a  number  of  converts  to  this  faith.  As  there 
was  no  Baptist  church  in  existence  in  America  at  that 
time,  he  baptized  Ezekiel  Holliman,  who  thereupon 
baptized  him.  Williams  then  baptized  ten  others,  and 
this  company  of  Baptist  believers  organized  themselves 
into  a  church.  John  Clark  settled  at  Newport  in  1639, 
and,  apparently  without  any  connection  with  the  work 
of  Williams,  established  a  Baptist  church  in  that  town. 

These  early  Baptist  churches  belonged  to  the  Par-  • 
ticular,  orCalvinistic,  branch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
General,  or  Arminian,  branch;  that  is,  they  empha- 
sized the  doctrine  of  election,  implying  a  limited  atone- 
ment, wlule  the  others  declared  that  salvation  was  for 
all.  Later,  Arminian  views  became  widely  spread  for 
a  time,  but  ultimately  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
atonement  was  generally  accepted  by  the  main  body 
of  Baptists  in  the  colonies.  The  divisions  which  now 
exist  began  to  make  their  appearance  at  a  relatively 
early  date.  In  1652  the  church  at  Providence  divided, 
one  party  organizing  a  church  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  General  Six  Principle  Baptists.  The 
Seventh-day  Baptist  body  organized  its  first  church 
at  Newport  in  1671.  Arminianism  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  Baptist  churches  of  New  Kngland 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  Gen- 
eral Baptists  were  found  in  Virginia  before  1714,  and 
this  branch  gained  a  permanent  fiHithold  in  the  South. 
As  a  result  of  the  New  Light  movement  following 
Whitefield's  visit  to  New  England  in  1740,  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  came  into  existence  and  at  one  time  were 
very  numerous.  The  Free  Baptists,  in  1770.  once 
more  gave  a  general  and  widely  accepted  expression  in 
New  Kngland  to  the  Arminian  view  of  the  atonement. 

Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  question  of 
the  evangelization  of  the  colored  people  assumed  im- 
portance, and  a  Colored  Baptist  church  was  organized 
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in  1788.  With  the  general  revival  movement  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  to  which  the  Free  Baptists  owed  no 
small  part  of  their  growth,  there  developed,  especially 
in  the  mountain  sections  of  the  middle  West  and  in 
the  Southern  states,  a  reaction  toward  a  sterner  Cal- 
vinism, which,  combined  with  the  natural  Baptist 
emphasis  upon  individualism,  produced  a  number  of 
associations  strictly,  even  rigidly,  Calvinistic,  some  of 
them  going  to  the  extent  of  dualism,  as  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  seeds.  About  the  same  time,  in  1836,  the 
Primitive  Baptists  likewise  arose  in  opposition  to  the 
various  organizations  for  Christian  work,  by  which,  as 
they  felt,  the  church  was  vacating  its  own  duties  and 
privileges. 

The  organizations  mentioned,  however,  do  not  rep- 
resent all  who  hold  Baptist  views,  for  during  the  re- 
vival period  just  referred  to,  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
arose,  who  in  practice  are  essentially  Baptists,  although 
they  differ  from  the  other  bodies  in  some  interpreta- 
tions. With  them  also  may  be  classed  the  Adventists, 
the  Brethren  (Plymouth  and  River),  Dunkers,  Men- 
nonites,  and  other  bodies.  The  Armenian  and  East- 
ern Orthodox  churches  practice  baptism  by  immersion, 
but  do  not  limit  it  to  those  of  mature  years. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  survey  of  Baptist  bodies 
should  include  not  only  those  which  make  the  term 
an  integral  part  of  their  title,  but  some  which  are  not 
ordinarily  classed  with  them.  It  is  also  evident  that 
among  those  who  accept  the  name  there  are  many 
differences,  some  of  great  importance.  Seventh-day 
Baptists  agree  with  other  Baptist  bodies  except  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath,  but  the  distinction  between 
Primitive  Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  is  much  more 
marked  than  between  Baptists  and  Disciples.  Any 
presentation  of  the  strength  of  Baptist  denominations 
must  take  into  account  these  divergencies. 

By  far  the  largest  body  of  Baptists,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  the  world,  is  that  popularly 
known  as  "Baptists,"  though  frequently  referred  to, 
and  listed  in  the  census  of  1890,  as  "  Regular  Bap- 
tists." Other  Baptist  bodies  prefix  some  descriptive 
adjective,  such  as  "Primitive,"  "United,"  "General," 
"Free,"  etc.,  but  this,  which  is  virtually  the  parent 
body,  commonly  has  no  such  qualification.  Its 
churches,  however,  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  "North- 
em,"  "  Southern,"  and  "Colored."  This  does  not  im- 
ply any  divergence  in  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  order. 
All  are  one  in  these  respects.  It  is  simply  a  distinction 
adopted  for  administrative  purposes,  and  based  upon 
certain  local  or  racial  characteristics  and  conditions, 
the  recognition  of  which  implies  no  lack  of  fellowship 


j  or  of  unanimity  of  purpose.    Should  these  distinctions 
cease  to  exist,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  same  unity  in  matters  of  administration  winch  now 
exists  in  belief,  fellowship,  and  ecclesiastical  practice. 
The  Baptist  bodies  are  14  in  number,  as  follows: 

Baptirt*: 

Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Southed!  BaptUt  Convention. 

National  Rapti.it  Convention  (Colored). 
Genera!  Six  Principle  Baptists. 
Seventh-day  Itaptinta. 
Free  Buptirt*. 
Freewill  Baptist*. 
General  Baptist*. 
Separate  Baptirt*. 
United  Baptist*. 

Duck  River  and  Kindred  Association*  of  Baptist*  (Baptist 

Church  of  Christ). 
Primitive  Baptist* 

Colored  Primitive  Baptist*  in  America. 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists. 
Freewill  Baptists  ( Bullockitesl. 
United  American  Freewill  Baptist*  (Colowd). 

SfMMART  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denom- 
ination, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Baptist  bodies,  taken  together,  have  54,880  church 
;  organizations.    The  total  number  of  communicants, 
as  reported  by  54,707  organizations,  is  5,662,234;  of 
[  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  50,982  organiza- 
:  tions,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  50,092 
i  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  15,702,712,  as  reported  by  48,042  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  8139,842,656,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $8,323,862; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3,250  organizations; 
and  4,978  parsonages  valued  at  $9,233,631.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  41,16.5 
organizations,  Is  43,178,  with  323,473  officers  and 
teachers  and  2,898,914  scholars. 

The  total  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
different  bodies  is  43,790.  There  are  in  addition  many 
licentiates,  but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

Of  the  total  number  of  organizations  composing  the 
Baptist  bodies,  47,910,  or  about  87  per  cent,  belong 
to  the  body  here  designated  as  the  "Baptists,"  includ- 
ing the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (Colored). 
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HISTORY. 


The  history  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in  New 
England  is  one  of  constant  struggle  for  existence. 
The  Puritan  government  of  Massachusetts  whs  si> 
bitter  in  its  opposition  that  nearly  a  century  after 
Roger  Williams  there  were  but  8  Baptist  churches 
in  that  colony.  Conditions  elsewhere  were  similar, 
although  farther  south  there  was  less  persecution. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  General,  or  Arminian,  w  ing 
would  be  dominant  in  New  England  at  least,  although 
in  Philadelphia  the  controversy  had  resulted  in  a  vic- 


tory for  the  Calvinists.  With  The  Great  Awaken- 
ing in  1740,  and  the  labors  of  Whitefield,  two  signifi- 
cant changes  appeared  in  Baptist  church  life.  Cal- 
vinistic  views  began  to  predominate  in  the  New 
England  churches,  and  the  bitter  opposition  to  the 
Baptists  disappeared.  By  1784  the  8  churches  in 
.Massachusetts  had  increased  to  73,  and  extension  into 
the  neighboring  colonies  had  begun.  With  this 
growth,  however,  there  developed  a  conflict  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  history  of  oilier  denominations.  The 
'  New  Lights,"  later  known  as  "Separates,"  were 
heart  and  soul  with  Whitefield  in  his  demands  for  a 
regenerated  church  membership;  the  ''Old  Lights,"  or 
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"Regulars,"  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  of 
hitherto  unrecognized  qualifications  for  the  ministry 
or,  indeed,  for  church  membership.  From  New  Eng- 
land the  movement  spread,  becoming  for  a  time  es- 
pecially strong  in  several  Southern  states.  In  the 
South  the  two  parties  eventually  united  in  fellowship, 
and  reorganized  as  United  Baptists.  In  New  England 
the  conflict  wore  itself  out,  the  Baptist  churches  being 
modified  by  both  influences. 

With  the  general  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical 
ride  that  fallowed  the  Revolutionary  war,  all  dis- 
abilities were  removed  from  the  Baptists  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  the  new  Federal  Constitution  effaced 
the  last  vestige  of  religious  inequality.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  later  preaching  of  Whitefield,  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of 
revival  interest,  and  a  new  development  of  the  Ar- 
minian  type  of  Baptist  churches.  For  some  time  the 
Free  Baptists,  or  Freewill  Baptists,  as  they  were 
variously  called,  drew  considerable  strength  from  the 
regular  Baptists,  but  the  latter  soon  became  as  strong 
as  ever. 

The  next  significant  movement  in  the  Baptist 
churches  was  that  connected  with  the  development  of 
foreign  missions.  In  1792  the  Baptists  of  England 
had  organized  a  missionary  society  to  send  William 
Carey  to  India,  and  many  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
the  United  States  had  become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment and  contributed  toward  its  support.  The  first 
foreign  missionary  society  in  America  was  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  organized  in  1810,  in  which  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  other  churches 
united,  and  among  its  first  missionaries  were  Adoniram 
Judson,  his  wife,  and  Luther  Rice.  Knowing  that  in 
India  they  were  to  meet  Baptists,  they  made  special 
study  of  Baptist  doctrine,  and  before  landing  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  believers'  baptism  by  immersion 
was  the  true  method.  Judson  immediately  sent  word 
of  their  change  of  view,  and  Rice  soon  after  returned 
to  America  to  present  the  cause  of  Baptist  missions, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  much  interest  in  the 
churches.  To  meet  the  new  conditions  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  organization  was  essential,  and  in  1814 
The  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  formed. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  organization,  however, 
represented  only  a  part  of  its  scope  or  achievement. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  first  step  toward  bringing  the 
various  local  churches  together  and  overcoming  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  of  extreme  independency. 
Heretofore  tho  Baptists  alone  had  had  no  form  of 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Now,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  administration,  there  was  furnished  just  what 
was  needed  to  combine  the  different  units  into  a 
whole,  and  arouse  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"denominational  consciousness."    For  a  time  this 


convention  undertook  to  care  also  for  home  missions, 
which  had  already  been  carried  on  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  manner  through  a  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  in  Massachusetts  and  a  similar  one  in  Xew 
York.  With  the  increasing  migration  westward  and 
the  rapid  development  of  the  states,  both  North  and 
South,  the  tax  upon  the  convention,  in  addition  to  its 
foreign  missionary  interests,  became  too  great,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  organize  a  home  missionary 
society,  which  was  done  in  1832.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  publication,  a  tract  society  had 
been  formed  in  1824,  which  in  1840  was  renamed  the 
i  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

As  the  discussion  in  regard  to  slavery  became  acute, 
there  arose  the  differences  which  resulted  in  the  present 
three  conventions — Northern,  Southern,  and  National. 
The  northern  churches,  Baptist  as  well  as  others,  wore 
strongly  antislavery;  the  southern  churches,  Baptist 
as  well  as  others,  were,  if  not  always  proslavery,  cer- 
tainly not  antislavery.  A  crisis  was  reached  when 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  General  Mission- 
ary Convention  (called  also  the  Triennial  Convention 
because  it  met  once  in  three  years)  would  appoint  as 
a  missionary  a  person  who  owned  slaves.  To  this  a 
very  decided  negative  was  returned,  and  since  that 
involved  a  denial  of  what  were  coasidered  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  southern  churches  withdrew  in  1845 
and  formed  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,'  whose 
purpose  was  to  do  for  the  southern  Baptist  churches 
just  what  the  general  convention  had  hitherto  done 
for  the  entire  Baptist  denomination.  It  was  not  a  new 
denomination ;  simply  a  new  organization  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  missionary  and  general  evangelistic  work 
of  the  churches  of  the  Southern  states. 

The  development  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, representing  the  colored  churches,  was  necessarilv 
I  slow,  and  was  not  complete  until  many  years  after  the 
I  organization  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

DOCTRINE. 

Baptists  agree  with  other  evangelical  bodies  on 
many  points  of  doctrine.    Their  cardinal  principle  is 
implicit  obedience  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God.   Under  this  principle,  while  maintaining  with 
othcrevangelical  bodies  the  great  truthsof  the  Christian 
religion,  they  hold:  (1)  That  the  churches  are  inde- 
pendent in  their  local  affairs;  (2)  that  there  should  be 
an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state;  (3)  that 
I  religious  liberty  or  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  is  an 
inherent  right  of  the  human  soul;  (4)  that  a  church 
is  a  body  of  regenerated  people  who  have  been  bap- 
tized on  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  have 
associated  themselves  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel; 
j  (5)  that  infant  baptism  is  not  only  not  taught  in  the 
|  Scriptures,  but  is  fatal  to  the  spirituality  of  the  church; 

1  Soo  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  page  68. 
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(6)  that  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Scripture,  the  symbolism  of  tho  ordi- 
nance, and  the  practice  of  the  early  church,  immersion 
in  water  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism;  (7)  that 
the  scriptural  officers  of  a  church  are  pastors  and  dea- 
cons; and  (S)  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinance 
of  the  church  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

The  beliefs  of  Baptists  have  Wn  incorporated  in 
confessions  of  faith.  Of  these,  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
fession, originally  issued  by  the  London  Baptist 
churches  in  lfiS?)  and  adopted  with  some  enlargements 
by  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1742,  and  the  Now 
Hampshire  Confession,  adopted  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Convention  in  1882,  are  recognized  as  the 
most  important.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  is 
strongly  Calvinistie.  The  New  Hampshire  Confession 
modifies  some  of  the  statements  of  the  earlier  docu- 
ments, and  may  be  characterized  as  moderately  Cal- 
vinistic. But  while  these  confessions  are  recognized 
as  fair  expressions  of  the  faith  of  Baptists,  there  is 
nothing  binding  in  them,  anil  they  are  not  regarded 
as  having  any  special  authority.  The  final  court  of 
appeal  for  Baptists  is  the  Word  of  God.  Within  lim- 
its, considerable  differences  in  doctrine  are  allowed, 
and  thus  opportunity  is  given  to  modify  beliefs  as  new 
light  may  break  from  or  upon  the  "Word."  Among 
Baptists  heresy  trials  are  rare. 

POLITY. 

Baptist  church  polity  is  congregational  or  independ- 
ent. Each  church  is  sovereign  so  far  as  its  own  dis- 
cipline and  worship  are  concerned,  calls  or  dismisses 
its  own  pastor,  elects  its  own  deacons  or  other  officers, 
and  attends  to  its  own  affairs.  Admission  to  church 
membership  is  by  voto  of  the  church,  usually  after 
examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  church  committee. 
There  is  no  specific  age  limit,  although  the  admission 
of  very  young  children  is  discouraged.  All  members 
have  equal  voting  rights  in  church  matters,  except 
that  in  some  churches  they  are  restricted  to  those 
over  a  certain  age.  The  officers  are  the  pastor  and 
deacons,  who,  with  such  other  persons  as  the  church 
may  elect,  constitute  a  church  committee,  usually 
called  the  standing  committee,  and  have  general  care 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  no  authority,  except 
as  it  is  specifically  delegated  to  them  by  the  church. 
Church  property  is  held,  sometimes  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  sometimes  by  the  entire  society,  and  some- 
times by  a  special  committee  of  the  church. 

For  missionary  and  educational  or  other  purposes, 
Baptist  churches  usually  group  themselves  into  associ- 
ations. The  oldest  is  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
organized  in  1707,  which  stood  alone  until  1751,  when 
the  Charleston  Association  was  formed  in  South  Caro- 
lina. These  associations  meet  annually  and  are  com- 
posed of  messengers  sent  by  the  churches.    They  elect 
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their  own  officers,  receive  reports  from  the  churches, 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  work  or 
other  matters  in  which  the  churches  are  interested. 
J  They  have,  however,  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
1  churches,  and  no  power  to  enforce  any  action  they 
'  may  take.    Many  of  them  conduct  missionary  or 
educational  work  in  the  fields  covered  by  them. 

Applicants  for  the  ministry  are  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  church  in  which  they  hold  membership.  If 
after  a  period  of  sen-ice  as  licentiate,  ordination  is 
desired,  a  council  of  sister  churches  is  culled  by  the 
church  in  which  membership  is  held,  ami  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  council  the  church  arranges  for 
ordination.  In  both  eases  the  right  to  license  and  the 
right  to  ordain  are  held  by  the  individual  church. 
Previous  to  ordination  there  is  always  an  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  on  matters  of  religious  experi- 
ence, call  to  the  ministry,  ami  views  on  scriptural 
doctrine.  During  his  ministry,  a  pastor  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  church  which  he  serves,  and  is  amen- 
able to  its  discipline.  When  a  question  of  dismissal 
from  the  ministry  arises,  the  individual  church  calls 
a  council  of  sister  churches  for  the  examination  of 
charges,  ami  on  the  recommendation  of  this  council, 
the  church  usually  bases  its  decision. 

Besides  local  associations.  Baptists  have  also  organ- 
ized state  conventions  or  state  mission  societies,  state 
educational  societies,  city  mission  societies,  etc.  These 
larger  bodies  attend  to  missionary  or  educational  work 
in  the  various  states  or  districts,  and  are  supported  by 
the  churches.  In  some  states  there  are  two  6r  more 
of  these  general  bodies.  There  are  also  general  or 
national  organizations  for  missionary,  publication,  or 
educational  purposes.  Like  the  local  associations, 
none  of  these  larger  organizations  has  any  authority 
over  the  individual  churches. 

WORK. 

The  organized  activities  of  the  Baptist  churches  are, 
for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  societies  whose  mem- 
bership includes  individuals  and  delegates  from 
churches  or  associations,  membership  in  all  cases  being 
based  on  contributions.  Until  the  separation  of  tho 
northern  and  southern  churches,  the  home  missionary 
work  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  organized  in  1824,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1832; 
and  the  foreign  missionary  work,  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions, 
organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1S14.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  pub- 
lication society  has  continued  its  work  throughout  the 
different  states,  and  has  retained  its  distinctly  national 
character.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
■  ciety,  however,  subsequently  represented  the  northern 
churches  only,  as  did  also   the  foreign  missionary 
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society,  which  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  denominational  so- 
cieties are  noted  in  connection  with  the  different 
conventions. 

Educational  work  among  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  hut  the 
same  general  independence  of  ecclesiastical  control 
Is  manifest  in  this  department  as  in  the  government  of 
the  local  churches.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Baptist  philanthropic  institutions.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  memhership  of  the  hoards  is 
limited  to  persons  connected  with  Baptist  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  hy  the  denominational 
societies,  a  large  amount  of  missionary  and  educational 
work  is  carried  on  by  individual  churches,  which  is 
not  included  in  any  denominational  statement. 

A  summary  of  the  combined  work  of  the  three  con- 
ventions for  the  year  1906  follows: 

Home  mission  department  -pcrsonsemploved,  2,856 ; 
churches  aided,  5,701 ;  amount  contributed,  £2,0*1,411 . 

Foreign  mission  department— different  countries  oc- 
cupied, 23;  stations,  231;  missionaries,  789;  native 
helpers,  6,885;  churches, 2,631 ; communicants,  274,122; 
schools,  2,059;  pupils,  62,282;  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, 58;  patients,  80,750;  amount  contributed, 
$1,238,174;  value  of  property,  $1,579,650. 

Educational  department  in  the  United  States- 
colleges,  academies,  etc.,  193;  students,  46,734;  mis- 
sion schools,  27;  pupils,  4,526;  amount  contributed, 
$10,726,997;  property,  $28,189,460;  endowment, 
$27,312,428.  Of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
educational  institutions,  $255,520  came  through  de- 
nominational societies  or  boards  for  the  aid  of  students, 
the  remainder,  $10,471,477,  being  for  the  increase  of 
property  and  endowments.  The  classification  of 
property  and  endowments  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  as  follows:  Theological  seminaries — projierty, 
$1,216,456;  endowment,  $4,300,892.  Colleges  and 
universities  —  property,  $22,537,179;  endowment, 
$21,195,285.  Academies,  etc.— property,  $4,435,825; 
endowment,  $1 ,816,251 . 

Partial  reports  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  United 


States  show:  Institutions,  78;  inmates,  2,851 ;  amount 
contributed,  $240,955;  and  property,  $3,770,000. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societies  reported 
was  20,845,  with  856,950  members. 

The  total  contributions  to  missionary,  educational, 
and  benevolent  objects  for  all  the  Baptist  churches  of 
the  three  conventions,  so  far  as  returned,  were 
$14,287,537. 

STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  for  the  three  conventions  comprising 
the  one  denomination  here  designated  "Baptists," 
as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church 
organizations  of  each  convention,  is  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  there 
are  47,910  organizations,  located  in  every  state  and 
territory.  Of  these,  22,666  are  in  the  South  Central 
division  and  14,562  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Texas  with 
4,870,  followed  by  Georgia  with  4,663,  Alabama  with 
3,884,  and  Mississippi  with  3,586;  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  5,323,183;  of  these,  as  reported  by  45,838 
organizations,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has 
45,035  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  14,239,735,  as  reported  by  43,353  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $133,781 ,179,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $8,145,890; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  2,759  organizations ;  and 
4,561  parsonages  valued  at  $8,645,944.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  39,195  organizations,  number 
41,165,  with  308,592  officers  and  teachers  anfl  2,790,624 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  de- 
nomination is  37,793.  There  are  in  addition  many 
licentiates,  but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

These  tliree  conventions  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  Baptist  boilies,  and  include  about  87  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  organizations  and  about  94 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  communicants. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1900. 
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NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


HISTORY. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  churches,  the 
Baptist  churches  of  the  North  continued  to  grow.  The 
intense  controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  no 
longer  manifest.  Educational  institutions "  developed 
and  there  came  to  he  a  general  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  life.  The  individualism  which  distinguished 
earlier  times  gradually  gave  place  to  a  closer  asso- 
ciationalism.  Various  organizations  which  had  al- 
ready proved   their  value  elsewhere  were  adopted 


into  the  denominational  life,  all  tending  toward 
mutual  church  action.  The  Young  People's  Union 
rallied  the  forces  of  the  young  people,  both  for  church 
life  and  general  denominational  activity.  The  Bap- 
tist Congress  was  formed  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  churches. 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  foreign  work  of  the  general  con- 
vention, the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  other 
organizations,  were  carried  on  with  energy. 
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In  common  with  other  denominations,  the  Baptist 
churches  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  trend  toward 
denominational  union  and  fellowship.  Questions  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  a  closer  affiliation  with  the  Dis- 
ciples and  with  the  Free  Baptists.  As  yet  the  former 
movement  has  not  developed,  but  arrangements  have 
been  recently  perfected  with  the  Free  Baptists  for 
securing  harmony,  if  not  unity,  of  administration 
along  certain  lines  of  missionary  work. 

The  latest  movement,  manifest  throughout  the 
country,  in  church  life  as  well  as  in  business  aud  pub- 
lic matters,  is  that  for  centralization  of  administra- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  Baptist  churches  felt  this,  as  did  every  other 
denomination,  and  began  to  consider  whether  their 
benevolent  societies,  hitherto  in  some  respects  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  might  not  be  brought  into 
some  form  of  general  organization  which,  by  remov- 
ing possibilities  of  friction  and  securing  cooperation, 
would  make  for  greater  efficiency.  After  considera- 
ble discussion  a  move  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1907,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  work  great  good  to  both 
the  activities  of  the  churches  ami  their  general  de- 
nominational life. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
churches  have  been  set  forth  in  the  statement  on  Bap- 
tists.' In  general,  the  northern  churches  are  held  to 
be  less  rigidly  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrine  than  the 
southern  churches.  They,  however,  interchange  mem- 
bership and  ministry  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
In  the  Northern  Convention,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  churches  is  not  as  sharply 
drawn  as  in  the  Southern.  There  are  colored  members 
of  white  churches,  and  colored  churches  in  white 
associations,  while  white  and  colored  associations 
mingle  more  freely. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist churches  is  carried  on  through  various  organi- 
zations. First  in  order  of  establishment  is  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  which,  although  not 
confined  in  its  operations  to  the  northern  churches, 
is  classed  with  the  Northern  Convention,  as  its  head- 
quarters are  in  the  North.  This  society  has  three 
departments—  publishing,  missionary,  and  Bible.  The 
missionary  department  employs  Sunday  school  and 
chapel  car  missionaries  and  colporters,  and  distributes 
Bibles  ami  other  literature.  The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  organized  in  1832,  employs 
general  missionaries  and  pastors  among  people  both 
of  English  and  foreign  tongues  in  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  aids  city  missions. 

•See  Baptist*,  pugo  -Iti. 


built  Is  meetinghouses,  maintains  schools  for  negroes 
and  Indians,  and  promotes  general  evangelism.  Third 
in  order  is  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  organized  in  1877,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  whose  object  is  primarily  the  employment  of 
women  missionaries  mainly  among  foreigners,  negroes, 
and  Indians,  and  the  maintenance  of  training  schools 
for  workers.  The  Women's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  organized  in  the  same  year,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  cooperates  with  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  has  no  dis- 
tinct corps  of  missionaries. 

Figures  for  these  different  organizations  for  the 
year  11(00  follow:  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety— agents,  166;  Sunday  schools  organized,  246; 

J  churches  established,  48;  receipts,  $159,433.  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  — agents,  1,552; 
churches  aided,  2,487;  receipts.  $805,403.  Church 
edifice  department— churches  aided,  42;  receipts, 
$41,148.  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society- 
agents,  207;  churches  aided,  44;  receipts,  $93,230. 
Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — 
receipts,  $40,175.  Total  for  the  national  societies! — 
agents,  1,925;  churches  aided,  2,573;  receipts, 
$1,139,389.  To  the  last  total  should  be  added 
$672,410  reported  for  state  mission  work,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $1,811,799. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1814,  as  The  General  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions.  Two  women's 
societies,  The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  West,  both  organized  in  1871,  work  in 
connection  with  the  American  Baptist  MissionaryUnion, 
and  the  statistics  include  the  three  societies.  The  fields 
occupied  are  India  (including  Burma  and  Assam). 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.   In  Europe  work  is  carried  on  in  Sweden,  Ger- 

i  many.  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Finland,  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Norway,  but  is  confined  almost  entirely 

'  to  assistance  in  the  training  of  ministers  and  in  the 
current  expenses  of  local  churches.  American  mis- 
sionaries are  not  sent  out,  and  the  whole  work  is  on 
a  different  basis  from  that  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
statistics  for  the  Asiatic  and  African  work  for  the 
year  1906  show  8  countries  occupied;  113  stations 
where  there  are  resident  missionaries;  578  American 
missionaries;  4,551  native  helpers;  1,294  churches  with 
137,438  members:  1,917  schools  with  53.850  scholars; 
50  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  62.750  pa- 
tients; and  property  having  an  estimated  value  of 
11,250,000.  The  total  income  was  $815,636,  derived 
as  follows:  General  donations  in  the  United  States, 
$443,510;  on  property  account,  *104,275;  other  items. 
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11,447;  from  the  women's  societies,  $178,875;  and 
legacies,  $87,529.  In  addition  to  tins  total,  there  were 
received  from  donations  in  the  field,  132,701,  and 
from  various  trusts  ami  funds,  $79,810,  so  that  the 
grand  total  uvailahle  for  the  work  of  the  society  was 
$928,158.  The  European  work  was  carried  on  by 
1,90.5  agents;  and  the  reports  show  1,071  churches 
with  115,173  members.  659  Sunday  schools  with  a 
memltership  of  90,819.  and  2  theological  schools  with 
42  students.  The  total  amount  contributed  by  these 
European  missions  for  self-support  was  $482,803,  and 
for  benevolences.  $2-1,7011. 

The  educational  work  under  the  care  of  Baptists  af- 
filiated with  the  Northern  Convention  includes  05  col- 
leges, academies,  etc..  with  19,983  pupils;  their  prop- 
erty Is  valued  at  $20,995,075;  they  have  endowments 
amounting  to  $24,198,724,  and  during  1906  received 
contributions  amounting  to  $9,921,097.  Included  in 
this  number  ure  8  theologicul  seminaries,  reporting 
90  teachers,  818  students,  and  proj>erty  valued  at 
$881 ,456,  and  endowments  of  $3,700,81)2.  The  remain- 
ing 57  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  colleges  or  acade- 
mies, although  a  certain  number  of  elementary  schools 
are  conducted  in  the  Southern  states  for  the  colored 
people. 

The  philanthropic  institutions  either  controlled  by 
or  identified  with  the  Northern  Baptist  churches  are 
41  in  :imii  Ker,  including  7  hospitals,  19  orphanages, 
and  15  homes  for  the  aged.  No  estimate  is  available 
as  to  the  number  of  inmates.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  these  institutions  is  estimated  at 
$2,487,000.  There  ure  also  a  large  number  of  churches 
which  engage  in  institutional  or  general  work;  thus 
a  single  church  in  Philadelphia  includes  among  its 
activities  a  college,  a  theological  and  training  school, 
and  a  hospital. 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  cor- 
responds to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
reports  0,801  societies  with  272,040  members.  There 
are,  in  addition.  3,457  Endeavor  societies  with 
172,8,50  members,  making  a  total  of  10,258  societies 
and  444,890  members.  A  large  number  of  other 
organizations  exists,  including  mission  bands.  Brother- 
hoods of  Andrew  and  Philip,  classes  of  various  kinds, 
and  unions,  for  which  accurate  statistics  are  not 
available. 

The  publishing  interests  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
churches  are  extensive.  First  in  the  list  comes  t  he  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  which,  in  addition  to 
general  publications,  issues  25  Sunday  school  papers 
und  periodicals,  with  an  annual  circulation  of 
50.000,000  copies,  and  maintains  branches  and  agen- 
cies in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  us  well  as  in 
Europe.  Since  1SS3  it  has  been  the  recognized  Bible 
society  of  the  denomination.  The  receipts  of  the 
publishing  or  business  department  for  1900  are  re- 
ported us  $768,080,  an  increase  of  about  $130,000 


over  those  for  1900.  In  addition,  the  German  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
publishes  6  papers  and  periodicals,  and  reports  for 
the  year  receipts  of  $43,029.  The  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  publishes  monthly  magazines  and  text- 
books for  use  in  the  associations,  in  the  conduct  of 
Bible  classes,  etc.,  and  reports  receipts  of  $38,366. 
Recently,  however,  the  publishing  work  of  this  organ- 
ization was  transferred  by  pun-base  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Other  organizations  identified  with  the  churches 

|  are  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  organized 
in  1853,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia:  the 
Backus  Historical  Society,  organized  in  the  same  year, 
with  headquarters  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.:  the  Bu|>- 
tist  Congress,  organized  in  1882,  with  heudquurters 
at  New  York,  meeting  annually  for  the  discussion  of 
themes    bearing    upon    denominational    or  general 

:  Christian  life  ami  work;  and  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society,  organized  in  1888,  having  for  its 

!  object  the  assistance  of  Baptist  educational  institu- 

|  tions.  There  is  also  the  General  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Stewardship,  organized  in  1902  for  the  purpose 
of  emphusizing  rrvul.tr  und  systematic  giving  among 
Baptists.  The  receipts  of  this  committee  for  the 
year  1900  were  $5,411.  The  latest  organization  is  the 
General  Baptist  Convention,  organized  in  1905.  which 
meets  every  three  years  for  the  discussion  of  general 
denominational,  moral,  and  religious  questions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from 
the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are 
given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tubles 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  conven- 
tion has  8,272  organizations,  forming,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  47  unassociated,  424  associations  (grouped 
under  convention  headings),  located  in  35  slates 
and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (>f 
these.  3.988  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
2,913  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  is  Illinois  with  945;  next  in 
order  are  New  York,  924  ;  Pennsylvania,  739;  Indiana, 
489;  Ohio,  474:  Kansas.  445. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  Is 
1,052,105;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7.052 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  03  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  8,244  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
|  for  church  edifices  of  2, .584,801,  as  reported  bv  7,625 
J  organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $74,020,025, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$5,1 411,078 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  254  orgun- 
i zut ions;  and  2,5*1  parsonages  vulued  at  $5,535,612. 
The  Sunday  schools,  us  reported  by  7,346  organiza- 
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tions,  number  8,220,  with  102.50H  oll'icere  and  teachers 
ami  851,269  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  7,360.  There  are  in  addition  many  licen- 
tiates, but  the  actual  number  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  370  organizations,  252,080  com- 
municants, and  $25,095,521  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  given  do  not 
include  the  churches  belonging  to  the  colored  associa- 
It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau  of  the 


Census,  and  it  was  concurred  in  by  representatives  of 
the  Northern  and  the  National  Baptist  conventions, 
that  Baptist  associations  composed  exclusively  of 
colored  organizations,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country, 
should  properly  be  included  in  tho  National  Baptist 
Convention,  since  they  appear  to  be  claimed  by  that 
convention,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  also 
that  such  inclusion  would  not  affect  the  totals  for  the 
Baptist  denomination  as  a  whole,  including  the  three 
conventions.  For  this  reason  the  figures  are  not  en- 
tirely comparable  with  those  for  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  UEltT  ON  (  lit  1U  II  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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UichUan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa..  ........ 

MlMoort  

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  


JivUton. 


WtoihIiik. . . 

Colorado  

New  Mexico 


On*on. . . 
California. 


474 

m 

IMA 
420 
206 
248 
300 
S 
72 
87 
210 


■■M 


25 
4ft 
1« 
IT 
S7 
IS 
10 
4 
1S4 
129 
190 


16 
4 

I* 
S08 


kMi 
n.tm 

wot.  500 
1 . 076,  3«J 


1.7»    20.111. '.184 


:t.  'MA.  082 
2,147.303 
4,910.921 
2, 401. 470 
1.140.193 
1.413.15* 
1.812. 195 
I  *,» 
190.475 
250.722 
680.  TIM) 
1,138,84;. 


464 

479 
914 
408 

I  '.i 
J17 
186 
2 

75 
197 
179 


047  4.130,222 


14 
9 
4 
140 

111 

IN 


141.174 

107.225 
6*.  800 


780,722 

m.ua 

1 .  589,  770 


23 
11 

H 
14 
14 

21S 
122 


*  i 

7 
35 

152  | 

So  I 
48 
114 
7»  | 
.17 
16 
71 


.-I'M'lt  aCHuciLA  CUXI»17CTKI>  ST 
rnrWH  lHUANllATlliN*. 


Numl*r 


reportm*. 


Value  of 
nu-M>niM.-<* 
report  in  1. 


Numtier  NiunWr  Nmntter 
oforpanU  of  Sunday  of  officers 
rations  i  schools  i  anil 
reporting,  reported,  teacher*. 


,117  |  $5,149,678  | 
717  I   1, 802, 121  I 


18  i 

II 

Si 

m 


u 
j 

tl 
M 
6 
4 
-' 
52 
28 
40 


2,181  (5,131.612 
I  307  1.249.967 


n,M 

Hi,  251 
13.  Set) 

808,723 
7«,44n 

147,22(1 
1,347,001 

4!I3, 397 

874,  161 

101,207 

3.050 
150 
35,  >.8 
59, 807 

903,794 

121, 170 
01,  410 

385,029 

107.811 
00.034 
47.043 

105.540 


104 

01 
T'l 
142 
21 
*i 

4H4 

129 
'.1>1 


1 

1  I 
-• 
ill 


12.904 

8.100 
11.174 
37,173 


203  282,112 


18, 100 

I:.  I-'- 

805 
12,716 
i.  irj 
8.015 
1.500 
1.000 
48,  4M 
24.538 
1  Hi.  247 


W 
:< 
IKI 

177 
«n 
-.1 

144 


28 

74 
■•I 

203 

10 
It 

s 
u 
» 

4 

1 
I 


189,  WO 
115.400 
148.300 
i  -i  ..i 

82.700 
Bfc  S75 
I  N  *«l 

a:  -'-i 

540,012 

89,700 

9.500 
1,800 
7,500  , 
70,900 


1.084      1. 849,085 


IU2, 

110,950 
401,  860 
258,000 
180, 110 
lit.',  810 
247,200 


44.550 

15,050 
111.040 
145,000 

340.200 

23,910 

11.121 
7.600 

IH,  900 
9.  ISO 
l..  150 
3.000 
1,000 

57. 100 


7,346 
2,711  l 

_»N 

82 
92 
323 
7  J 
132 
850 
277 
674 

120 

15 
4 
20 
487 

1.417 

122 
431 
798 
381 
178 
210 
310 
2 
Si 
74 

I '"J 
.11." 


22 
39 
» 
SI 

16 

IS 
10 
4 

141 


8,220  102,1(8, 
1.0U1  48.149 


187 


2^ 

101  I 
37i> 

a 

146 

9 

wo 

745  | 

HQ 

IS  , 
4 
25 
548 

1.879 


471 
45S  I 
PCS 
«-'! 
214 
203 
181 
2 

93 

98 
200 
197 


20 
41 
23 


15 

u 
s 

141 
104 


2.468 
1.093 
1.187 
7,5*7 
1.55* 
2,191 

14,845 
5.855 

II, JM 

s,  ro 

118 
41 
717 
4.232 

U.M 


0.  230 
4,859 
9.764 
S,  105 
2,101 
2.4K1 
4,104 

11 
504 
712 

1.  MS 
1,878 

7,318 

231 
117 
13*. 
1,130 
244 
127 

101 

39 

1,172 
1,049 

2,297 


811. 2» 

4U8.605 

19.055 
8. 165 
8,147 
65.771 
I3.CI89 
17 .584 
127. 805 
47.  till 
101.817 

42.910 

2.437 
371 
8.314 
31.93S 

131.331 

SO,  909 
38,554 
8i.r«7 
40.614 
18.972 
19.8K2 
29.608 
75 
4.487 
6.904 
14..VJ4 
38.231 

64.321 

2.3D9 
-'.  765 
1,173 

10.  118 
2.136 
1.03S 
1.001 
400 

11.704 
8.732 

20.832 
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OROANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


Total 


ilunoiii- 

mlloeul. 


.  iuiuiison  Vallrv. 

Midland  

Kockv  Mountain. 
San  Luis  Valley . . 
Southern  

^>Ultlwr«,l*TU  


nlon. 
Ida: 


New  II 

N«r  La 

Stoninc 
Dlilrtct  all 

Columbia.  

Eajt  Washington  and  North  Idaho: 

Hit  liend  

Camas  Prairie  

Columbia.  

Mount  IVannl    .  -  


County 


Ssl-m  

Sab.ni,  South 

MbM  

it:i.lv  (  rock 


fid  . 


Snrlntrl 

I'nion   

WrsUMd  

Willmiriaon . .  . 
Iivllaiu 

li«-lfu4\l  

Ilrlhel  

Hru»  !tslo»-n . 

(>ntrml  

C»ifTe»  Cr»»'k . 


Curry* 
E*.  *rarvi 

Hat  Hack   

F*t  Wi 


Number 
oforeanl- 

xatloru 
re|wnlji|i 


Total 
reported. 


Numtiet 
ofofeanl- 

latlons 
retxirtlnR 


1.1 

11 
11 

» 

lis 
24 

■iH 
XI 

33 

19 

20 

in 
i 

: 

12 
t 

i,i 

17 

.11 
If. 

2-; 
: 

27 

.•; 

u 

17 
22 

n 

u 
II 
t: 

.". 

u 

> 
1» 

St 

12 

u 

:.i 
M 
l.l 
j) 
.'I 

20 

1!. 
.-■ 

2l> 

u 


jr. 

23 
H 

a 
j  i 

u  I 

30 
17 

II  I 
li 

23 
20 

72 
K. 
21 

17 


M.247  1  1,043,106 


l.OM 

1,111 
I,V«I3 
6,24* 

291 
3,234 

240 

l.HHh 

a,t.no 

:'-■')■' 
3,057 
3,136 


4IH 

354 

M 

1.U44 
1  ,n'jO 


1.1.12 

4,m5 

I.V/9 

3.  »74 
f."2 

1,1123 

3,712 
4,23* 
I, .WO 
1,1194 
23,3-94 

4.  n* 

I. 'A, 
1.27.. 
1,2x4 

i.  l  id 

3,779 
1,217 
2,277 
811 
2,094 

1,121 

M»  . 

1,  «40 

4,  SO 

2.  W7 
2  032 
2.  Or* 

2.  M'i 

2,374 
2.234 
2. 19D 
2  .'Iv 

54* 

4.707 
1.S30 
1.140 
2.710 

l.ono 

1  OM 

1.IU4 

5.  tm 

2.044 

2.  HIS 
1.127 
.1  C.l 
I  s*4 
1,441 


Mat*. 


32.7. 74<) 


1.1 

1.1 
H) 
2s 

* 
1'. 

I 

1* 
.'4 
2> 
.12 
22 
Is 

Is 

10 

I 
7 
* 
11 

i 

11 

l'i 

-'7 
14 

23 
1 
27 

27 
12 
17 
22 
73 

:tf, 

10 
3.1 
!» 
11 

21 
1* 

22 
II 

1.1 

2.1 
33 
11 

24 

20 

■ 
17 
24 
Is 
I  I 

21 
22 
I] 
1* 
• 

2.1 
33 
12 

20 

l« 

10  • 
II 

22 
l»  j 

21  I 

12  1 
20  | 

» 

13  I 


V.s 

366 
2,12.1 

114 
1,074 
73 

«47 
1,347 
1,914 
3,051 
1,467 
1,222 

3,1*7 

166 
IIS 
24rt 

1*2 

77 

415 

1,207 
6I» 

1,2414 
22411 
f..-, 

1,340 
1,2223 
518 
,, .'. 

S.O*, 

1,72* 

l.t..u 
*I3 
511 

l,2na 

421 

•120 
3M 
sjrj 

..so 
1,546 
J« 

-.4 

592 

1.707 

I'M 

731 
095  i 
9K3  l 

4M 

738 
007 
704 
154 

1.700 
017 
lis 

1125 

072 
■1*0 
024  1 
2.IH0 
853 

'..12 

:W4 

•  I  VIS 

593 
4.2, 


><.r,:.,l,- 


021.3 


013 

791 
3,»IS 

177 
1,997 
107 

1,241 
2,343 
3,113 
4,5115 
2,4110 
I, 014 

4,379 


Number  of 


340 


146 

1S4 

713 

2,214 
HAH 

2,237 
413 
997 

2,332 
2,229 
M2 

IM5 
I3,l>sn 

2,3'U 
Bti 
2. 1  si 

1,170 
917 

2,110 
79* 

1,357 
450 

1,292 

933 
2,402 

All 
I,  so| 

979 

2,946 

1.707 
1.120 
1,313 
1,757 

1,073 
1.113 
1.071 
1.159 
238 

3,007 
1.159 
••44 
1,214 

ssi 
...i 
990 

3.211 
1.112 

1.743 
779 
1.995 

l.'lsl 
Oil 


Seot  In*  capoclt  y  of 
church  edlftcea. 


Church 


Halls, 
elc. 


Number 
,•!<.}, .<rt<h 

csllhrw 
rc[K)rtr>l 


Nun 
oJon 


atlliK 


"iwjr!         "7I's""  " 


7,729        254  |  8,244 


1! 

II  .. 

2.1 

* 
is 

4  I.. 

1.1. 
21  i 
30  '. 
II  , 
22 
IV) 

17 

7 
'• 
I 
1 

10 


It. 

2tl 
7 
21 

27 
12 
17 
21 
74 

■ 
II 

,|s 

20 

11 

21 

u 

21 
11 
1.1 

33 

31 
1.1 


.■I 
IV 
24 
I* 
14 


I 


25   

20   

22 

30  I....... 

0  J  

33  j  

31  I 

13  

30  j  

17   

II   

14   

33   

30   

U  t 
It   

31   

11   

17  I  


13 
II 

a 

2S 
• 

is 
4 

17 

27, 
20 
II 
22 


21 
II 

24 
is 

21 
11 
14 

33 

31 

15 
35 
20 

33 

I 

24 

23  1 

14 

35 
20 
22 
2^1 
• 

27 
31 

13 
.11 

17 
II 
14 
24 
.-o 

2.1 
If. 
21 
12 
17 


7,1125  2,5*4,*)1 


11 
II 
25 

« 
IS 

4 

1ft 
21 
2S 

SI  i 

2-2 
10 

10 

7 
'■ 
t, 
I 
10 

I 

• 
15 

,i: 
It, 
25 
7 
2.1 


11 

23 
Is 
21) 
11 

17. 

•21 
31 
15 
2S 
.V 

T> 
is 

21 
III 
I  I 

21 

>• 
22 
17 
I 

13  I 
39 

17 
II 
II 

21 
20 


3,109 
2,105 


10,065 
1,530 
4,730 
1,075 

4,77$ 
7,470 
9.S70 
12,710 
7.408 
6,000 

9,205 

kg 

i 

240 

1,190 
3,706 


19' 
10  I 
21 
II 
17 


9,015 

Ki.js.) 
4,305 
6,576 

40.491 

15.050 
1,725 
13.910 
1I.3U0 
3,440 

:.JA 

1% 
3.2O0 

6,050 

0,150 
9,150 
4,725 
l\'f..l 
,.  i.<] 

10.790 


i,  .,», 

6.290 

6.976 
s  877. 
7,750 
4,101 
I.K35 

9.175 
lo  .'.li 

I 

10,450 

4.650 
4.700 

5,3m 


8.175 
5.109 

s 

4.4UO 
4,250 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 


Harmony . 

Indiana  polls  

Johruoti  Counlr , 
J'J'Lkiii  


Laufhery . . 

import. 
:  Hun 


nuiulcr 


Montkello .... 
Mount  Zlon . . 
NuriliKuirru . 
Nuf(li«n  


<  )rl*»n»  

lurry  County . 
SaUnumlf 
Hand  I'wl. 


Tippecanoe  

rnlon  

While  Lick  

Whitewater  Valley . 


Atiantlr  

Hurilnrton  . . 
Cedar  Valley . 


Daftbh-Norweician . 

l>avenpurt  

Duhtiuiie  

Ea»t  iJnuvl  River.. 


Frei  River  

4iermali  

lows  Valley  . . 


Keokuk . . 

I. Inn  

M'irr  .. 
Northern , 


-  i  k.ili..-  . 
I  V 


I'pper  l>es  I 
W anhlnHon 
Western, 
I '  nifcwcif  lated .... 
Kaatiut : 

Arkansas  Vallev . 
lilue  Valley..... 

Central  

Clil.a.kla  

Fall  River  


Fori  Srott  . 

Herman  

Jewell  

Kansas  River 
Mlal.il  


MbMjnrl  RIv.t 
Mound  t  Itv  . 
NeoOio  Valley  . 

NlniieM'ah  

NorUieaal... 


Repiil.llcan  Vallev  . 
Solomon  Vi" 


Vallev 
Hoillli  Central.  . 


South  Corn-sir  I 
MouUleast 


see 


Solomon  Vallev . 
reive) 


Wnln.it  Vallev . 


COWOTMCjUtW  "»  MBHM3M. 


Numlvr 


Total 

numtw 


2* 
I* 
• 

S 

ar, 

I* 

25 
If. 
15 


12 
• 
11 

U 

10 

a 

22 

: 

n 

12 
M 
12 
It 

l» 
10 
Hi 
Id 
16 

It 
12 
13 
14 

10 

13 

n 

IJ 

24 

U 
24 

17 
U 

H 
ii 

H 
1 

21 
14 

17 
M 
hi 

14 

II 
in 
14 
.1. 

22 

IS 

!. 
Ill 

24 

19 
14 
13 
14 

11 
.' 

14 

16 

a 
.... 

o 


is 

13 
14 

U 
I'i 

n 

10 

p. 

10 

17 
II 
13 
14 
10 

13 
» 
12 
24 

IS 
24 

17 
14 

33 
11 

Ii 

1 

B 

!  1 

IT 
■.'.i 
19 

14 

a 
in 

14 
30 

22 
13 
•  ! 
10  : 
24 

19 
14 
13 
14 

II 
27 
25 
14 

1- 
8 

a 


Sum  her 
niarganl- 
Katlans 
reporUnr 


2.979 

2.  Id 
MA 
621 

3.  U10 

1.79.1 
3.230 
1.765 
1.746 

1.311 
1172 
MM 

2. 466 

1.720 
383 
1.666 
2. 244 

2.071 
2.379 

2.(123 


803 
]  065 
A  H75 
1.023 
2.740 

1.013 
2.0119 
1  IKK. 

I.OH 

I.WJ 

HOC 

l,<71 

i,«u 

1  iso 
1,272 

917 
1.132 

1,474 

1.801 

963 

2  CS 

V 
130  ' 

1.4SS 
796 
1.1*1 
1  IN 

766 

1.(174 
1.330 
570 
2.754 
2.800 

:i  r,.- 


527 
1.753 

I  007 
1  077 
81.1 

:*n 

632 
2.4*. 
807 

si: 

497  l 

276 


24 

i: 

g 

is 

IS 
IS 

12 

11 

12 
'/ 
Id 
Is 

1 

22 

22 


Id 
13 
33 
'• 

12 

8 

n 

13 

K. 
11 
- 

11 

7 

12 

9 

12 
1- 

14 

M 
n 

14 

24 
10 
8 
I 

H 
>> 

13 
I'i 
I» 


Id 

I  4 


21 

1 

•  ■ 
10 
24 

M 

13 


11 
2.*. 
16 
1« 


1.135 
760 
2J0 
139 

1.IK2 

1,232 
701 


374 
420 
240 

-;■■> 

two 
144 

LIS 


ni 
i«; 

781 

2  4-1 

310 
.IHfl 

1  IKS 


1117 


273 
173 


72* 
440 


519 

711 


879 
24* 
2411 
SO 

37  I 
303 
(in 


606 
38* 

934 
1.099 

1.122 

>; 

312 
212 

70* 

453 
:oi 
2*4 

2t» 

240  . 
7«fl 
240 
3>. 

M 
92 
153 


Female. 


Xumher  of 


Church  Hall*, 


I.23M 
344 
199 

1,758 

1.09s 

i.»:  i 
i  .. 

1.091 

493 

527 

41- 

1,(17 

1.040 

231 
I. OS5 
1,33* 

1,125 
1,(111 
1.242 


434 

665 
2,412 


57* 


973 
5114 
351 
nil 
746 


812 
529 
Mil 

90S 
1.043 
1.400 

5 

1.531 
502 
528 


sin 
401  1 

HI2 
667 
457 

l,M 

743 
313 
I.NMI 
1.666 

2.172 

m 

642 

315 

642 


330 

.192 
1  4.12 
344 
471 

297 
117 
1.593 
34 


In 

t 

3 
26 

15 
2.1 
I. 

H 

14 

I  I 

10 

12 
7 
11 
I* 

|| 

22 

11 
11 
34 
12 
16 

II 
M 
16 
• 
15 

16 
1  i 
12 
14 

II 

.. 
12 
18 

II 
34 
17 
14 

IS 
11 


in 
Is 

14 


M 
1 

II 1 
2* 

H  i 

» 

m 

74 
10 

12  I 
12 


S*«tlll|! rapacity  o! 
church  eiUflcee. 


repuru-I. 


Nuralmr 
■j(  ...r,rsrij 
laliulu 


2* 
■ 

? 

27 

IS 
21 
1* 

: 

13 

u 

12 

: 

12 
Is 

13 
21 
22 
7 

11 

a 

M 
12 

17 

It 
I  I 

a 

9 
IT 

16 
in 
12 
13 
» 

12 
in 
12 
19 

M 

-'4 
IK 
41 

25 
II 


16 
13 
17 
11 

12 

16 
9 

13 

2* 

36 
II 

■f 
10 

24  l 

10 

12 

17 

7 

* 

M 

12 

a 
a 

i\ 


if 

14 

1  I 


:i 
i» 

10  i 
20 
22 
7 

II 
12 
34 
1(1 
It 

II 

in 
M 
1 
15 

13 
10 
13 
II 

8 

'{ 
10 


13 
24 
17 
14 

24 
ii 

s 

1 

It 

12 
16 
> 

14 

N 

16 
1 

13 

25 

21  | 
u 

9 

10  | 
24  | 

>0  i 

12 

12 


.'4 

12 

12  1 

11 


8.661 
S.S40 
2,550 
1.470 
9.  ISO 

4.725 

S.17S 

t'.m 

3.700 
3.750 
2.150 
4,500 

4,«7S 
2.  ISO 
5,473 
6,350 

4.650 

8,500 

iS 

2.K7S 
3. 100 

5.47S 
2  485 

J:SS 

2,750 


3.190 

4  m« 

3.515 
2.410 
4.450 

4.681 
5.120 

ftS 

«,24S 
2.916 
2.645 
300 

3.790 
2.5TO 
5. 150 
4.725 
3.  MS 

3.600 


7.4QO 

7.200 
2.525 
2.22S 
2.320 
5.478 

2,320 
3.030 
3.67S 
1.93S 

1.850 

m 

2,250 
650 
6.165 
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Maine: 

Aroostook. . .  . 
Uoa  lolntian'. 
Ciimtst  laml  . . 
Damarisrolta. 
llauoork  


Kpnne 


Total 
number 
otoriaul- 


N'umt«r 


Olio 
IVno 


riav  aUquil. . . 
\Y      In^tom , . 
York. ........ 

I*  nassoc  Latest. 
Maa»aruU3e>tU: 
HanuuMe... 

Berkshire  

Boston,  Eul. 
,  Noi 


SS5S:: 


Boston,  West  . 

Kramlnirhnni  

Franklin  

Merrlmisr  Klrrr. 


Millers  River. 

Old  Colony.  . 

Salem  

Tmintuti  


n  „  .  wtt 


Flint  Rivet ... 
Grand  Rapl-tv 
Grand  Ulver. 


Grand  Traverse , 


KiramCW.... 

Muskegon  

I  'milt . . . 
SagtfMW  Valle 


St.  Joseph  River  . 
St.  Joseph  Valley, 
ihllirawe.  .  . 
gwedish.  Northern. 

Swedish.  Southern. 

Washtenaw  

W •<w  

I'lawx-lated  

Minnesota 

I'entral  

Dane-  Norwegian 

tierman  

Lake  Superior . .  - 
Minnesota  Valley. 
Northwestern  


8outheattern. 

Swedish  

Tain  City  

Western  

I'aasaoclatetl. 
Mor<  Una: 

Montana  ..  . 
Xetirwka 

Blue  River.  ,  . 

Custer  

Danuh  


2: 


Total 


NutnoMof 


Mll- 

m* 

number 
reportiwl. 

Sum  *r 
oforraltt- 

latlons 
reporting 

I 

Unit* 
J*  air. 

r  emale. 

 7 

Church 
edifices. 

2:1 

1.716 

11 

614 

1,004 



17 

» 

2,0*4 

a 

713 

1.3K3 

28 

2,1 

2,4*9 

20 

M04 

l,<*5 

19 

13 

1,173 

13 

414 

759 

13 

a 

1,553 

28 

494 

1,059 

30 

21 

2.  am 

21 

859 

1,504 

21 

■ 

2.7U0 

21 

771 

1,500 

23 

H 

1,121 

17 

353 

615 

20 

25 

1,881 

24 

558 

1,181 

24 

11 

TOO 

9 

196 

470 

11 

j.i 

1,890 

23 

3M5 

l,2ui 

22 

ii. 

9*7 

| 

189 

iv, 

10 

1 

328 

1 

155 

170 

1 

|( 

773 

!  5 

30H 

565 

15 

i; 

3.704 

1.2»i 

2.418 

17 

-■• 

9.0&8 

T> 

2.9«2 

8.0911 

28 

ti 

10  07(1 

22 

2.4*!) 

5.370 

33 

2a 

K  ion 

O.J  1- 

32 

1,680 

3.  >i89 

22 

21 

8  280 

32 

2,747 

5,284 

23 

I'j 

2. 158 

14 

651) 

|,Mt 

14 

11 

829 

11 

>? 

543 

11 

21 

8,543 

18 

1,619 

3.  4IU 

31 

10 

Kb? 

10 

330 

537 

o 

IS 

2  iS* 

18 

791 

1  7«a 

18 

32 

simi 

22 

1.678 

4!22l 

22 

22 

4.348 

22 

1,305 

3.043 

21 

33 

3.240 

23 

]  ,04ft 

2. 194 

33 

38 

5  149 

2t> 

1  5W 

2.783 

27 

2d 

38 

l!<194 

3.07s 

25 

I 

129 

4 

58 

71 

4 

38 

1,293 

23 

trj 

K2B 

n 

49 

7  872 

48 

2  741 

3  111 

48 

17 

2. 3*5 

17 

IN 

1.547 

ir, 

38 

3,»1 

25 

1.213 

2. 1M 

24 

18 

1.737 

16 

598 

I  139 

16 

IS 

1  (KM 

13 

4-39 

657 

11 

I  i 

1  29s 

12 

3711 

7*2 

14 

'It 

1  139 

II 

.342 

678 

22 

38 

3. 454 

2» 

1.129 

2,335 

25 

33 

3.801 

22 

1.145 

2.144 

23 

1.1 

1  744 

13 

357 

707 

13 

1 1 

1 .  IsiT 

jl 

417 

650 

9 

13 

7lll 

18 

315 

4«t; 

IS 

IS 

!»S2 

18 

.327 

tao 

IS 

30 

3.773 

33 

1.0U2 

3.083 

30 

:'. 

1,267 

13 

3S« 

849 

IS 

II 

745 

|| 

27s 

432 

2 1 

2.21K 

21 

1,40s 

30 

15 

fiftfi 

]4 

273 

'  404 

12 

11 

787 

11 

33$ 

448 

11 

11 

L8U 

in 

1.0*7 

11 

i  i 

1,  as* 

Is 

549 

s97 

19 

1 

132 

4 

OU 

72 

18 

1,8*7 

14 

873 

1.151 

13 

Jl 

1,374 

19 

4M 

7  'i 

16 

14 

91)7 

14 

4K1 

504 

14 

5 

753 

4 

158 

313 

5 

B 

1,533 

w 

520 

HNs 

u 

23 

1,479 

497 

M 

M 

1,380 

16 

31*1 

844 

14 

78 

6,077 

2.  418 

3.241 

74 

> 

6.91V 

2X 

2.  475 

4.474 

28 

12 

511 

13 

180 

354 

11 

H 

310 

10 

85 

135 

5 

18 

26 

«I3 

1,366 

20 

14 

UtM 

14 

5ir2 

MS 

1.3 

11 

<*s 

11 

2*4 

401 

10 

4 

T" 

4 

'  • 

101 

4 

IB 

1,847 

848 

16 

est 

1.1*1 

It 

: 

6 

185 

210 

7 

19 

1.431 

490 

774 

17 

V 

72S 

• 

JOS 

423 

8 

11 

;  i  n- 

440 

m 

9 

227 

102 

125 

Number 
of  church 

edifice* 

reported. 


Seutlnn  capacity  of 


Number  I  a-„„_- 
reporting  »P<>««a. 


1  * 

17 

l.  \2'i 

28 

7,883 

J 1 

18 

6.370 

::. 

13 

3.225 

A 

21 

8.355 

27 

•1  1 
*tl 

t ,  725 

-!  > 

23 

7, 064 

j , 

10 

»».  006 

7h 

24 

tir0W 

-  7j 

11 

2.014 

IK 

Z2 

te.02A 

I* 

10 

3.  ISO 

l 

1 

ID 

15 

4.020 

17 

6. 450 

28 

28 

It-.  080 

Jl 

22 

17,004 

23 

23 

in  *tt 
10,  i» 

28 

23 

10, 600 

15 

It 

4,210 

11 

10 

2,225 

25 

11 

10,428 

9 

2,750 

2i ; 

.1 

6. 7VI 

Jl 

12 

12, 770 

37 

11 

11,  In 

Jl 

a 

7,715 

.31) 

27 

'.  1. 

■a 

23 

11,295 
1.0O8 

4 

4 

II 

21 

4,357 

56 

47 

17.810 

16 

16 

4.725 

M 

23 

7,950 

17 

15 

5,000 

" 

2,  530 

14 

w 

4,  445 

22 

21 

3,«45 

2ti 

25 

r  iv&a 

.'. 

a 

7.750 

14 

13 

5.025 

10  9 

3. 1150 

15 

15 

3.300 

16 

15 

3.350 

u 

* 

8.100 

16 

It 

3.825 

12 

12 

2.H25 

21 

.9 

7.225 

12 

11 

.3, 100 

12 

11 

2.250 

12 

11 

.3.580 

18 

18 

4.760 

3 

3 

625 

IS 

11 

4,237 

17 

15 

3.720 

16 

14 

1,188 

5 

4 

965 

21 

Is 

3.535 

24 

21 

4.567 

14 

14 

3,640 

7- 

73 

18,3X7 

a 

38 

13.082 

it 

11 

1,930 

t 

5 

aoo 

23 

10 

4.895 

13 

13 

3.025 

;n 

10 

1,715 

4 

4 

:.j 

14 

14 

4,225 

7 

1.7W 

t: 

17 

4.170 

• 

8 

1  810 

18 

17 

4,or<i 

I 

1,068 
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190ti  Contiuuod. 


Toul 

number  I 

uforriuu-'  Number 

ufof»!alll- 

t*tloii< 


Nebraska  t'onttnnwl. 

North  I'Lalte  

Northeastern  

Northwestern  

Otuoha  


Republic -mi  Valley. 

South  Omral  

Swedish  

York  

New  Hampshire: 

Ihihlln  

M.'tT.|llll  

Mtllor.l 

■'■     '»|'  '   

I'artsmoulh  

Salisbury  

New  Jersey: 

Camden  

Central  

East  

MoHinuulh  

Morris  oinl  Eaarx. 


Cortland. . 
l*pam . . . 

Illlh' hem. 


Genesee .... 

Hudson  River.  Central. 

Hudson  River.  North.. 


lAyne  Island  

Madison  

Mohawk  Klvcr. 


fnloD. 


Wayne  

Worcester  

Yates  

rnaasorlatrtl  

North  Dakota: 

German  

North  Dakota  

Northwestern  

Norwegian ........ 

Red  River  Valley. 

Swedish  

C  Dissociated  . .. 


II 

M 
II 
13 
17 

S 
■ 

as 

n 
n 

71 
1* 
12 

r? 
u 

» 
aj 
;i 

;n 
14 

16 
u 
is 

u 

lr, 

71 
7 
II 

n 


Total 


:-• 

i» 
:2 

10 

"  I 
18 
13 
16 

17 

» 
34 

33 


14 

16 
HI 


r. 

LI 

iu 
)i 

13 
S 
1 


304 
834 
4US 

3.133 

675 
1.106 

i'5 

977 
(W2 

3.396 
1.343 
1.416 
1.790 

10.804 
4.230 
10.076 

3.  H2I 

4.  192 

s.aso 

4.103 


774 
4»l 

3.111 
2,677 


1.636 
2,  S3* 
I.  Wi 
4.978 
3.146 

3.333 
1,017 
1.237 
1.104 
2. 244 

3.423 
4,93* 
9.172 
637 
1.006 

33,043 
3.144 

I.8M 

S.920 
l.NW 

4.319 
4.KI9 
1.904 
1.746 
2.000 

1.791 

Ma 

I.HHI 

:..*x; 

2.454 

M,  c«4 
624 
I. JIM 

1.506 
3.661 

1 .0*13 
1,379 

I  .  7  J  1 
lifl 

2.213 

Wti 

;rs 
437 
i, » 
22S 
14 


Sex. 


Numlier  ol 
ortauliatlofis 
reoortlrut— 


Number 
of  oritanl- 

UtllXU 

Tajwrttog. 

Vatl* 

r  «M  11  Hi**. 

Church 

edifice*. 



g 

« 

127 

4 

11 

2x4 

461 

12 

8 

1*5 

263 

17 

1,039 

1,940 

30 

9 

306 

392 

in 

11 

433 

674 

12 

16 

415 

642 

19 

13 

303 

616 

13 

• 

304 

813 

10 

10 

336 

404 

11 

18 

1.124 

2,272 

16 

11 

336 

490 

13 

10 

493 

1,034 

16 

17 

603 

1, 187 

16 

Si 

3.630 

fl.SKI 

SO 

30 

1.064 

1,703 

24 

2S 

3.442 

5,904 

30 

13 

1.332 

3,499 

23 

ai 

1.617 

3,316 

24 

ii 

2.712 

5,446 

S3 

24 

1.706 

3.295 

23 

43 

2.423 

4.015 

42 

i 

61 

114 

4 

31 

244 

343 

12 

IT 

301 

404 

7 

11 

221 

340 

8 

14 

644 

1,176 

14 

36 

940 

1,707 

26 

33 

:.<v.i 

1. 19* 

32 

40 

2,476 
1«0 

4,408 

42 

0 

242 

6 

15 

496 

1,040 

18 

19 

744 

1,404 

20 

37 

1,0*3 

2.  199 

■ 

30 

3,061 

3,640 

30 

18 

1,136 

CtM 

21 

19 

619 

1,404 

19 

u 

344 

ton 

: ! 

• 

424 

hi 

II 

13 

339 

717 

13 

17 

HI 

1.400 

17 

30 

1.090 

1,844 

20 

H 

1.760 

3,  Ml 

38 

36 

2.920 

5,  t«V8 

37 

U 

160 

43* 

1 

11 

271 

«23 

12 

03 

7.34" 

13,991*. 

71 

I-. 

73W 

I,2M 

IN 

13 

4K1 

1,223 

12 

35 

3.222 

MR 

10 

KM 

1.019 

u 

v, 

1.34" 

2.  MP. 

28 

a 

1.591 

3.2'x 

22 

u 

712 

1.223 

li 

1 

537 

7*0 

10 

14 

LM 

14 

14 

633 

1,023 

16 

13 

■m 

499 

13 

1* 

L» 

18 

33 

1,8011 

JS 

14 

;,m 

m 

60 

9.1139 

15.371 

63 

Jl  i 

411 

7 

16 

Ml 

637 

16 

s 

377 

650 

12 

23 

1.147 

2.154 

24 

14 

SI6 

1,177 

14 

13 

390 

712 

16 

771 

Iff 

10 

1 

33 

43 

S 

u 

1,(109 

1.2IM 

14 

13 

in 

4Hti 

12 

a 

123 

167 

6 

13 

214 

277 

» 

IJ 

24* 

43S 

12 

104 

7 

! 

• 

"I 

Number 
<»l  church 
•dUaoai 


Halls. 


Se  H  LI  B  i  J|i  -    •  ••  ..f 

church  edifk**. 


Number 
of  organ)  • 
lallans 


4 

a 


17 
12 
28 

i 

16 

10 

I 

11 

12 
6 
• 

12 
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ORGAN  IZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

liKKJ  Continued. 


Northrru  mini  tentral  < 

n«r  Lair  

KasUrn  Skcrra 

Pactftc  

SttTHTtimCO .... 


Son  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. . 

San Juae  

L'liivkM  inuwi . . 
Northwest  Waahii 
Belllngham  Bay.. 

Oowlltt  

German  Purine  

Northwestern...... 

Sorwcsiiui- 1  i»nnh 


Ohio: 

Adanu  

Ajbtabula. 
Aiislmw. 


Ormnrit 
Cleveland 
rilnton. 


Mad  River. 
Mamneld . . 
Mvivtu. . 


Toledo.... 

Tninil'Ull. 
w  mnv  r 


_tral  

Grande  Uon.le. 

Middle  

Hirer... 


3 


;>!"! 't-  \ 

Ahl 


puua  

eat  Wlllaiu.'U*. 

Was  tern  

Willamette  

Ivania: 

Al.lntfon  

Allegheny  River. 
Beaver. 


Central  fnum... 
t'lar.ar,  

C  MMUlWl'J  

Delaware  Union 


MowmraheU 
North  rh.U.1 


lUdplphia 


Nonhu 


.1,1. 
I'hil 
I'ltulwg. 

Reading 


kaxts  o>  mkmiikju. 

t«  or  WO 

MB. 

Number  of 
organl  rations 
reporting 

Xnml*r 
of  church 
edifice* 
reported. 

Seating  ci 
church 

V'n'v  "' 

Number 

Parnate. 

1  Ili.Hl 

edlftee*. 

llalb. 
ate. 

Xuralier 
uf  offKanl- 
iatlons 
report  Inc. 

.dealing 
capacity 

. 

1 

.535 

9 

1U9 

456 

s 

7 

430 

ft 

144 

267 

s 

1 

*C9 

7 

274 

506 

- 

13 

12 

i,aw 

429 

n 

11 

19 

10 

is 

422 

694 

18 

M 

24 

l,M9 

24 

1.3ti8 

2,281 

20 

23 

2,018 

2» 

658 

1,173 

22 

|j 

17 

1,719 

648 

1.071 

16 

1 

1 

112 

1 

38 

74 

1 

U 

11 

792 

U 

302 

490 

10 

1.5 

IS 

718 

14 

205 

353 

12 

Y» 

10 

1,414 

18 

550 

748 

17 

v; 

32 

3,0X1 

31 

1,159 

1,829 

30 

s 

5 

247 

6 

114 

143 

4 

16 

16 

1.9U5 

16 

722 

1,1*3 

16 

13 

13 

1,  IT* 

13 

552 

624 

13 

11 

11 

SOS 

11 

324 

481 

11 

13 

12 

1.674 

11 

1.024 

12 

IS 

2i 

2.343 

24 

879 

1  387 

24 

15 

13 

1  849 

14 

736 

967 

15 

14 

14 

726 

12 

190 

336 

12 

11 

776 

10 

291 

430 

11 

It 

33 

7.1166 

33 

. .  •  «4 

4,632 

35 

u 

1* 

2,034 

IT 

701 

1.321 

IT 

|« 

u 

2.770 

14 

"74 

1.380 

6 

U 

14 

K108 

T 

204 

435 

31 

30 

6.232 

28 

1,981 

3,814 

31 

II 

II 

1,063 

10 

384 

547 

11 

;  t 

14 

1.420 

14 

511 

14 

: 

1) 

7 

200 

501 

| 

12 

12 

1,288 

12 

836 

11 

20 

2,479 

20 

1,017 

1.462 

11 

11 

1,440 

10 

367 

678 

U 

2°. 

28 

2,208 

21 

448 

909 

25 

23 

23 

«,994 

23 

2,498 

4,496 

23 

24 

34 

21 

1  482 

24 

23 

23 

3. 168 

14 

811 

1,225 

23  . 

5 

I 

4 

109 

245 

6 

12 

12 

1,431 

12 

481 

950 

12 

■ 

26 

3,702 

26 

1.248 

2,454 

26 

10 

10 

1,865 

8 

627 

1,057 

• 

12 

12 

1,713 

11 

567 

1, 141 

12  . 

IT 

17 

i  tm 

17 

850 

1,459 

17 

u 

U 

1, 113 

11 

414 

701 

10 

IS 

12 

1,186 

11 

300 

538 

11 

u 

It 

1.012 

14 

325 

619 

11 

|| 

14 

803 

is 

284 

319 

16 

10 

10 

m 

10 

314 

475 

9 

N 

f 

451 

8 

146 

305 

7 

it 

u 

1. 287 

18 

404 

14 

It 

13 

1.218 

12 

437 

s 

10 

8 

« 

290 

4 

83 

123 

ft  . 

22 

22 

3,430 

22 

1,236 

2, 194 

21  . 

:i.i 

33 

5,868 

a 

1.907 

3,063 

33 

12 

12 

m» 

ii 

214 

458 

11 

IT 

IT 

3.0U6 

18 

S7II 

1.601 
854 

IT 

20 

M 

1,4.9V 

19 

372 

18  . 

1« 

l« 

1.183 

12 

321 

50, 

16 

28 

M 

-'  7TS 

17 

TM 

27 

32 

32 

5.859 

28 

1,897 

fcS 

32 

21 

21 

1.877 

19 

4TT 

1.023 

21 

:r, 

25 

23 

788 

1.23U 

B: 

30 

30 

28 

1,478 

2.992 

M 

20 

2.7.W 

19 

974 

1.773 

30  . 

8 

1 

1.021 

8 

324 

- 

21 

21 

1,420 

18 

472 

753 

21 

2T 

27 

3,200 

20 

978 

1.645 

27  ,. 

4T 

«T 

10.1  Mi 

43 

.1,603 

6.166 

45  '. 

n 

49 

MM 

40 

2,3*3 

3,943 

48 

.-. 

B 

3.14li 

22 

997 

1,827 

25 

M 

Ml 

37,837 

T4 

12.0S! 

20. 136 

83 

74 

74 

12.497 

72 

4.429 

7..HI3 

"| 

2*. 

■ 

3.053 

24 

977 

1.836 

24 

20 

2.745 

19 

1.168 

1,502 

s 

3 

2,731 

'•SH 

1.701 

8 

1,000 

17 

310 

581 

17 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1900  Continued. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  DY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-Conlinued. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  IMS— Continued. 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


HISTORY. 


At  the  timo  of  the  formation  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  in  1814,'  the  Baptist  population  was 
chiefly  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  and  Southern 
Sea  hoard  states,  and  the  center  of  executive  tulmin- 
•  istration  was  located  first  at  Philadelphia  and  sub- 
sequently at  Boston.  With  the  prowth  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  number  of 
churches  in  those  sections  of  the  country  greatly 
increased,  and  it  became  difficult  to  associate  in  a 
single  advisory  council  more  t lion  u  small  percentage 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  t'nited  States,  espe- 
cially as  means  of  transportation  were  deficient  ami 
expensive.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  slavery 
occasioned  much  discussion  between  the  two  sections. 


1  See  Baptist.-,  page  46. 


which  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  impression  in  the 
Southern  states  that  the  foreign  mission  society  of  the 
denomination,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Boston, 
was  so  thoroughly  ant isla very  that  it  would  not  accept 
a  slaveholder  as  a  missionary.  A  letter  addressed 
direct  to  that  organization  by  the  Alabama  State  Con- 
vention, asking  for  information,  brought  a  courteous 
reply  to  the  effect  that  while  the  board  refused  to 
recognize  the  claim  of  anyone,  slaveholder  or  nonslave- 
holder,  to  appointment,  "one  thing  was  certain,  they 
could  never  be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  which 
would  imply  approbation  of  slavery.*' 

This  decision  letl  to  formal  withdrawal  of  the  vari- 
ous Southern  state  conventions  and  auxiliary  foreign 
mission  societies,  and  the  organization  at  Augusta, 
Cm.,  in  May,  1845,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
,  tion.    About    300   churches    were    represented  by 
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delegates  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and 
Kentucky,  the  largest  number  of  Baptist  churches  in 
the  South  at  that  period  being  in  Virginia.  In  all  the 
discussions  and  in  the  final  act  of  organization,  there 
was  very  little  bitterness,  the  prevalent  conviction 
Wins;  that  those  of  kindred  thought  would  work  more 
effectively  together,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  sharp 
differences  between  the  two  sections,  it  was  wiser  that 
separate  organizations  should  exist.  The  specific 
purpose  of  the  convention,  as  plainly  set  forth  ,  was 
to  earn*  out  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  churches 
composing  it;  to  elicit,  combine,  and  direct  their 
energies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  anil  to 
cooperate  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic 
missions  and  other  important  objects,  while  respecting 
the  indejiendence  and  equal  rights  of  the  churches 
themselves. 

Previous  to  the  civil  war  the  convention  met 
biennially;  since  that  time  it  has  met  annually.  Two 
boards  were  organized,  both  of  which  were  appointed 
by  and  reported  to  the  convention — a  foreign  mission 
board,  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a  domestic  or 
home  mission  board,  located  first  at  Marion,  Ala., 
afterwards  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Subsequently  boards  were 
added  to  administer  funds  contributed  for  Bible  dis- 
tribution and  to  carry  on  Sunday  school  work.  The 
Bible  Board  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  The  Sunday  School  Board 
failed  through  financial  difficulties,  but  in  1891  a  new 
board  of  the  same  nature  was  established  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  which  has  been  highly  successful. 

Up  to  I860  the  missionary  work  of  the  convention 
was  carried  forward  with  marked  enthusiasm  and 
success.  Every  department  of  denominational  life 
was  quickened  by  the  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  increased  confidence  that  sprang  from  direct 
control.  Parallel  with  this  was  the  growth  in  num- 
bers and  liberality  of  the  denomination,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  standing  conflict  with  the  anti- 
missionary  spirit  rife  throughout  the  South,  anil 
manifest  more  particularly  among  the  Primitive, 
United,  and  Two-Seed-in-t  he-Spirit  Predestinarian 
Baptists.  The  denomination  suffered  severely  during 
the  civil  war,  but  since  that  time  has  shown  great 
prosperity. 

As  was  inevitable,  emancipation  brought  about 
great  changes  in  racial  conditions,  and,  whereas  before 
the  war  the  colored  Baptists  were,  for  the  most  part, 
identified  with  the  white  churches,  after  the  war  they 
formed  their  own  stale  conventions  and,  later,  a 
National  Convention.'  The  first  colored  association 
to  be  formed  under  the  new  regime  whs  that  in  I^uiis- 
iana  in  1865.  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  in 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and 

■See  National  Baptist  Convention,  papr  91. 


Kentucky.  An  indication  of  the  development  of  the 
Southern  Convention  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  the  estimated  membership 
of  the  churches  identified  with  it  was  450,000,  of  whom 
250,000  were  white  and  200,000  colored,  the  report 
for  1890  showed  a  membership  of  l,280,06fi,  consisting 
of  whites  alone. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  North,' although  in  general 
they  are  more  strictly  Calvinistic,  ami  the  Phila- 
delphia Confession  of  Faith  is  more  firmly  held  than 
in  the  northern  churches.  In  polity,  likewise,  there 
is  no  essential  difference.  The  northern  and  southern 
churches  interchange  membership  and  ministry,  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  their  separation  is 
purely  administrative  in  character,  not  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical. 

WORK. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  is  car- 
ried on  through  three  denominational  boards,  having 
charge,  respectively, of  home  missions,  foreign  missions, 
I  and  Sunday  school  work.  During  the  war  the  Home 
Mission  Board  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the 
armies.  After  the  war  the  result  of  the  general  dis- 
organization was  apparent,  and  little  was  done  until 
1882,  when  the  board  was  transferred  from  Marion, 
Ala.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Its  work  now  covers  the  entire 
territory  of  the  South,  Cuba,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Attention  is  given  to  coopera- 
tive work  with  colored  churches  through  their  separate 
conventions  in  the  several  states;  to  the  more  recently 
settled  portions  of  the  West  and  the  remnants  of  the 
Indian  tribes;  to  those  portions  of  the  older  states 
where  Baptists  are  weak  and  numerically  few;  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  large  cities,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  foreign  element  of  their  population;  and  to 
missions  and  schools  in  the  mountain  sections  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  where  intercourse 
is  difficult  and  where  the  antimissionary  element  is 
strong.  A  Department  of  Evangelism  has  a  staff  of 
trained  evangelists  who  are  sent  wherever  needed, 
and  conducts  a  special  mission  for  deaf-mutes.  There 
are  also  funds  for  the  aid  of  churches  in  building  ■ 
houses  of  worship.  In  1900  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  work,  including  general 
missionary  pastors  and  negro  missionaries  sustained 
in  connection  with  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
was  8(35:  the  number  of  churches  aided  or  served  by 
them,  3.128;  and  the  receipts,  $251,984.  Of  this 
amount,  8150.140  was  expended  for  missionaries  and 
evangelists,  and  $57,297  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
or  buildings  for  local  churches.    The  board  holds  as 

JSce  Bapli-lf.  paRv  40. 
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assets  properties  and  invested  gifts  amounting  to 
$207,623,  some  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  real  estate 
for  future  utilization. 

In  close  sympathy  with  the  home  mission  work  is 
that  of  the  Sunday  School  Hoard,  which  is  both  mis- 
sionary and  educational  in  character.  Pecuniary 
assistance  is  given  to  state  mission  boards  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Sunday  school  missionaries  and  instruct-  , 
ore,  the  expense  being  met  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
business  done  in  the  publishing  department  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  A  corps  of  trained  specialists  is  maintained 
who  traverse  the  territory  of  the  convention,  holding 
normal  institutes  for  training  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  instructing  in  efficient  methods.  Lectureships  on 
Sunday  school  methods  are  sustained  in  the  Ixiuis- 
ville  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first  chair  of  Sun- 
day school  pedagogy  was  established  by  this  board  in 
that  institution.  Bible  distribution  is  also  carried  on, 
the  funds  for  which  are  derived  partly  from  the  profits 
on  sales  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the  churches, 
this  being  the  only  one  of  the  board's  activities  for 
which  money  is  solicited. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches,  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
organization  of  their  convention,  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  their  church  life.  The  Foreign 
Mission  Board  occupies  46  stations  and  nearly  000 
outstations.  in  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina.  In  1906  the  total  numlier  of 
churches  in  foreign  lands  was  233,  with  a  native  mem- 
bership of  13,437.  The  American  missionaries  num- 
bered 203;  the  native  ordained  ministers,  88;  and 
other  helpers,  200;  making  a  total  force  of  500  workers. 
The  educational  work  of  the  board  was  represented  by  I 
108  schools  with  2,609  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  6 
were  theological  institutions  and  .r>  were  training 
schools.  Medical  work,  with  appliances  for  surgery,  , 
was  carried  on  in  China  and  Mexico  in  8  hospitals, 
which  treated  about  18,000  patients.  Including  the 
hospitals,  schools,  and  134  buildings  owned  by  the 
board  for  purposes  of  worship,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  owned  is  estimated  at  al>out  $300,001),  while 
the  receipts  of  the  board  for  the  year  were  $403,811,  | 
the  largest  sum  ever  contributed  in  one  year  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Southern  Baptist  churches.  There  are 
publishing  plants  at  IiOon,  Mexico;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil:  and  Canton,  China;  but  tracts  and  journals 
are  published  on  a  small  scale  at  many  other  stations. 
The  result  of  the  work  isapparent  in  the  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  year,  2,239  natives  were  received  into  the 
churches  on  profession  of  faith. 

The  only  educational  institution  in  the  United  States  | 
with  which  the  convention  has  organic  relations  is  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky., which  in  1906  reported  10  professors, 253  students, 
an  endowment  of  $600,000,  and  buildings  valued  at 
$335,000.  There  are,  however,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  state  conventions,  18  universities  and  col- 


leges of  high  grade,  22  similar  institutions  for  women 
only,  and  61  academies — a  total  of  101  institutions. 
In  1906  these  employed  1,237  instructors,  and  were 
attended  by  21,298  students,  of  whom  1,090  had  the 
ministry  in  view.  In  addition,  there  were  27  mission 
schools  with  4.526  students.  The  total  value  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  owned  by  these  institutions  is  esti- 
mated at  $6,594,385,  and  endowments  exist  to  the 
amount  of  $3,113,704.  The  amount  contributed  for 
the  cause  of  education  during  the  year  was  $725,900. 

The  denomination  maintains  3  homes  for  the  aged, 
2  hospitals,  16  orphanages,  and  2  sanatorium*.  Par- 
tial reports  for  1906  show  1,851  inmates,  and  $240,955 
contributed  for  support,  while  an  estimate  gives 
$1,1*3,000  as  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societ  ies  is  reported  as 
1,893  with  70,010  members. 

The  publishing  interests  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
churches  are  represented  by  25  weekly,  7  monthly, 
and  5  quarterly  publications. 

In  the  Southern  states,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  special  organizations  among  the  Baptist 
churches,  the  principal  one  being  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Union,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  convention 
and  passes  over  its  funds  to  the  treasuries  of  the  differ- 
ent boards.  Thus  in  1906  it  contributed  $74,728  for 
foreign  missions  and  $47,025  for  home  missions.  This 
organization  performs  valuable  work  in  preparing  and 
distributing  missionary  literature  and  maintains  a 
home  where  the  children  of  missionaries  can  pursue 
their  education.  A  missionary  training  school,  for  the 
fit  ting  of  women  for  work  abroad,  has  also  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  dilferent  missionary  movements  of  the  day 
for  young  (icople,  students,  and  laymen,  have  found  a 
cordial  reception  in  Southern  Baptist  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from 
the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are 
given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tallies 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  conven- 
tion has  21,104  organizations,  forming,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  66  unassociated,  803  associations  (grouped 
under  convention  headings!,  located  in  17  states  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Of  these,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  organizations  are  in  the  South  Central 
division;  the  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Texas 
with  3,107:  the  states  next  in  order  are  Georgia  with 
2,159;  Alabama,  1,907;  Missouri,  1,894;  North  Caro- 
lina, 1,837;  and  Kentucky,  1,703. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2.009,471 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  20.152 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  conven- 
tion has  1S.87S  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  6,044,633.  as  reported  by  1S.412 
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organizations;  church  property  valued  at  534,723,882, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,239,022;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  1,!>!>7 
organizations;  and  1,271  parsonages  valued  at 
12,493,091.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
11,371  organizations,  number  10,035,  with  1(10,017 
officers  and  teachers  and  1,014,690  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  13,316.  The  number  of  licentiates  is  not 
known. 

As  compared  with  the  rc]>ort  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,866  organizations,  729,405  com- 
municants, and  $16,527,245  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1900. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 
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ASSOCIATION'S:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1V06— Continued. 
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28 

28 

1.2»l 

28 

509 

'772 

ii 

12 

15 

IS 

17 

17 

975 

17 

3«2 

613 

12 

1 

13 

12 

3.530 

48 

48 

2.719 

17 

1,054 

1.63S 

40 

7 

40 

39 

11.33S 

34 

it 

1.982 

14 

7W 

1.202 

22 

11 

32 

22 

5.945 

21 

21 

Mi  J 

41 
21 

1  ■  ' 

551 

9 

11 

11 

3,128 

34 

34 

2.S28 

it 

1.12.5 

1.503 

3 

11 

10 

33 

33 

2.426 

ii 

1.U44 

1,382 

* 

1 

so 

10 

11.700 

3.1 

13 

1.S52 

S3 

668 

984 

u 

2D 

13 

12 

3.07S 

32 

12 

2,157 

11 

844 

1.255 

10 

2 

10 

30 

10.77S 

32 

12 

osi 

864 

1  065 

8 

29 

29 

7.965 

24 

24 

1.503 

21 

520 

'a 

4 

19 

S 

5,025 

IS 

ie 

1.200 

10 

538 

u 

4 

12 

12 

40 

2..V?4 

38 

1,003 

1,446 

(7 

2 

37 

37 

10,025 

8 

36 

2,n&r. 

36 

I.I8S 

1.679 

32 

1 

32 

32 

9. 300 

22 

22 

1, 464 

mm 

n 

84  1 

» 

1 

2(1 

19 

5.300 

24 

S 

723 

24 

281 

442 

* 

*$ 

4 

J 

7S0 

• 

7 

joa 

7 

120 

182 

4 

2 

5 

5 

1.400 

28 

28 

1.77K 

38 

728 

1.050 

25 

1 

25 

26 

6,375 

4* 

46 

3.747 

M 

1,5*3 

3,184 

42 

4 

43 

42 

11,800 

25 

2S 

l.fXEl 

25 

38* 

637 

18 

S 

18 

3,800 

12 

12 

555 

13 

198 

157 

11 

n 

11 

■ 

4S 

M 

3.189 

4.5 

1,232 

1.957 

39 

s 

39 

39 

11.750 

38 

38 

3.015 

18 

1,226 

1,789 

884 

14 

3 

14 

34 

10. 900 

28 

28 

1.483 

27 

581 

20 

7 

30 

20 

22 

22 

1 . 257 

22 

480 

fT] 

20 

3 

20 

SI 

IT 

4.0S4 

49 

1.428 

2.111 

43 

4 

41 

42 

42 

42 

2.233 

42 

1,342 

26 

16 

18 

38 

8,225 

33 

13 

2.042 

» 

715 

1,188 
176 

28 

5 

38 

as 

7.72S 

• 

• 

502 

7 

133 

7 

7 

7 

2.060 

lit 

IS 

'SlWi 

•MJU 

38& 

10 

S 

in 

10 

2.  MO 

23 

972 

23 

s:» 

533 

s 

13 

8 

8 

1.910 

41 

19 

2.899 

19 

1.191 

1,708 

38 

1 

18 

38 

10,000 

IS 

1« 

S97 

14 

207 

ITtl 

ft 

8 

• 

S 

l.» 

27 

27 

1.349 

37 

791 

34 

2 

34 

23 

MS 

21 

21 

1  (All 

In 

S75 

16 

4 

16 

16 

5,850 

IS 

IS 

713 

is 

Si 

• 

S 

9 

9 

2,375 

2 

* 

224 

1 

7S 

149 

1 

1 

1 

1,210 

IS 

18 

979 

H 

3  IN 

561 

16 

3 

IS 

IS 

4.430 

17 

17 

17 

447 

12 

4 

12 

12 

3.150 

17 

17 

1  Hi 

It 

la 

all 

s 

t 

ift 

16 

4.93S 

A 

S 

1SS 

• 

142 

3 

6 

S 

1.200 

29 

29 

2.3H9 

19 

1.000 

1.169 

37 

37 

S.47S 

20 

90 

1.134 

» 

431 

703 

IS 

5 

IS 

15 

4,275 

IS 

17 

887 

IS 

351 

491 

17 

1 

17 

17 

4.560 

111 

IS 

702 

IS 

258 

444 

13 

4 

11 

12 

2.630 

21 

21 

1.877 

I* 

576 

1,012 

17 

1 

17 

17 

5.000 

14 

12 

645 

10 

216 

325 

11 

1 

11 

II 

1.900 

14 

21 

2.018 

33 

710 

1,248 

39 

1 

29 

3* 

5.925 

27 

27 

1.484 

30 

423 

841 

25 

25 

35 

6. 525 

IS 

IS 

854 

IS 

325 

.■■ 

14 

| 

14 

14 

2.800 

20 

20 

6!M> 

30 

303 

19 

19 

19 

3.250 

33 

12 

2.252 

30 

H2* 

1.249 

29 

3 

39 

28 

6.125 

24 

24 

1.465 

21 

539 

926 

33 

32 

23 

5.000 

It 

IS 

789 

IS 

291 

178 

13 

3 

IS 

13 

4.660 

2S 

28 

1.434 

38 

«» 

834 

34 

24 

34 

4.715 

IS 

1.077 

1'. 

421 

«56 

14 

1 

14 

I* 

3.675 
11.830 

SI 

a 

49 

I.S71  2.540 

46 

47 

45 
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FlortdU  Continue- 

Suwanee  

Wrkiva  

W«M  

t*tl&KHK-|llt4'(J.  . 

OtofKi  I 

Apiialarhee  

Ball  l!ri>ui»1  . 
H»ptt<>t  I 'num. 

Hethil  

HrthU-lH  in.  . . . 


Bowrn  

Uulloi'b  County. 

Carroll  ton  

Centennial  

Central  


CVnlral  «  .'vI.ti 
CbattahiMX't**'. 

Chattooga   

Clarkeinll..  

Columbus  


CooroFcl  

Couaotatiun . 


Daniel!  


K>»neu>r  

ElUJay  

Knon  

Fairburn. . . 
Flmi  llti.r. 


rnenilahip. . . 


CMlMjr. 


Liberty 

Utile  River  

Loofewrt  Valley... 
Lumpkin  County. 

&SB5  ... 


Merer*  

Middle  

Middle  Cherokee. 
Miller. 


Mount  Vernon. 

Mountain  

Mountalntown. 


reporting. 


Nea-  Ilapr.  .  ,  . 

New  Bunbavy, 

Noonday . . . 


Sotla  River. 


Piedmont  .*  

Pino  Mountain. . 
IVasanl  Vmi.  > . 
Polk  County.... 


Rebohoth. 


IS 


Total 

number 

reported.  Number 
of  ofiram- 
SAtions 


L,tH 
1,982 
2  32b 
lit 

3.561 
462 
Hi 

4  IM>7 

1  UW! 

2.424  ! 
1,2*11 

2  8211 
2.044 
2.43d 

955 
6.540 

2.5*7 
1,094 
3.150 

2.3111 
1.0411 
3,173 
3S0 

%m 

3.820 
I.  JIB 
I  .1-:: 

3  882 
1  iyio 

4,211 
3,964 
4,795 
7BI 
2. 854 

HO 

5.443 

7.382 
1.35* 
7.540 

J.  044 

1,5*1 
I, Mi 
3.  (Kill 
22W 


2,044 

2,2*2 

4,W» 
3.460 
3,080 
1.010 
1. 148 

3.348 
2.454 
1.0110 
3.48.8 
3,178 

1,603 
3  .MM 
3.B.V, 

3.:*:, 

1.581 

3.1115 
2.218 
1.236 
2.029 
1.493 

MH 

1,(121 
»7« 
6.788 

i,tu 


25 
24 
41 
3 

a 

4 

11 
i  I 
14 

* 

14 
25 
24 
32 

II 

u 

I? 

17 
20 

12 
17 
15 


40 
24 
13 

21 


40 

-v. 
II 
47 

n 


38 
I 

* 

24 


25 
24 
14 
15 

27 
11 

M  I 

30 

II 


719 
715 
KOU 
40  | 

1.498 

175 
384 
1,581) 
384 

981 
484 

1. 025 


121 

.'  281 

735 
602 
1.239 

m : 

443 

I.lliU 

U3 
1.115 

1.513 
7NI 
376 
MM 

1.790 

1.443 

1.527 
2.  MB 
278 


2.211 

2.905 

1.21'. 
'  34* 
434 
I. It* 

857 

1.359 
88 
192 
•9.3 
719 

1.800 
:  .1' 
!  334 
421 


1.372 
924 
303 
1.444 
1.244 

ivio 

5117 
1 . 324 
1.308 

581 

1.179 
481 
514 

wi; 

540 

2.140 
37(1 
.T.I5 

2«! 


Seatln*  capacity  of 


1.053 
1.123 
1.1".' 
66 

2,om 

2*7 
JM 
-'. 1 "  J 
422 


Mi 
1.451 
1,150 

1,4*0 

514 
3,479 
*tl 
905 
2.111 


605 

1.  v*4 
227 

1,469 

2.  182 
1.UII9 

761  I 
1.176 
2.758 

2.442 
2.437 
3.97V 
483 
1,341 

488 
3. 134 
3.851 

571 
4,615 


1,671 
718 
722 

1,197 


3.3>V. 

371 

HI 

4,131 
1,116 


Churrh  Halb. 


reported.    -*"mi.-r  S.-atm« 

tTifmt  ™v*<*\ 

r.-i«itlin«  "l**"™» 


1  *■& 

2  233 
594 

1.8HB 
1. 120 

2.040 


976 
1.090 

2.673 
1,5*8 
1,746 

M 

,79 

1.753 
1,414 

573 

1>74 

973 
770 

; 


23 
3 


3 
10 
44 
It 

33 
I  I 

27 
23 
32 

1 1 

in 

20 

25 

22 
H 
34 
8 

32  i 

all 

24 

13 

24 

40 

» 
43 
H 

* 

24 

II 
41 


II 

ft 
24 
12 

48 

32 
2 . 
13 
IS 

H 
31 
14 

21 
32 

21 
19 
25 
33 
18 

31 
2", 
1  I 
22 
11 

35 
14 
13 

SI 


-'8 

2.1 
36 

a 

36 
3 
in 
44 
It 

33 
14 

27 
23 
32 

11 
39 

.8' 

17 

23 

22 
:  i 
it 


42 
24 
12 
.'1 

40 

13 
4' 

34 

11 
41 

» 
11 
'-■ 


11 


2. 


.*, 

i 

14 

■ 

14 

23 
32 


??! 

25 


U 
1 


111 

24 
12 
2t 
4ii 

11 
43 
W 
9 
.'I 

11 
f. 

X 

u 
4- 


6  300 
.  J2o 
9.675 
400 

10  700 
1  HO 

I  870 
1B.2O0 

3.243 

n,ua 

5. B00 
II. "50 
7.400 
9,300 

2,  ISO 
11.234 
9.7UO 
6.910 
8.530 

8.  100 
4  O10 

11  710 
I  42S 

10,500 

14  073 

3.081 
3.450 
7,145 

12.873 

II  545 

II  V!2 

2:1  ll« 
1  300 
.400 

3.500 

I.  an 

18.443 

3.250 
13.575 

11  050 

II.  two 

6  330 

12  900 

7  750 

14  750 
1.900 

7.300 

10  415 

16.450 

1 1  023 
10.273 

4.725 

3  977 

10.125 
5,943 

4  700 
7.07S 
9  805 

7. (WO 

7  3511 
8,130 

III.  550 
4,700 

8  400 

9.950 
2.300 
7.1O0 
4.725 

15,  423 
4.123 
2.400 

18,443 
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COHMI  MCANT8  OR  MEM 


CONVENTION  AND 


Total 


«!«inr-   i  ••••!.! 

WQtb  River  

Southwestern  

Stone  Mount  Hin. , . 


Baptist. 
Barren  [.ivrr 
Bay*  Furk  .  . 

Bethel  

IlloekJortl  


Bloo.1  River  . 
Boone*  Creek 

Booties  like  

Bracken  

Breckinridge. 


Campbell  County. 

Central  

(  lover  Bottom.. . 

concord  

crltwnden  


Cumberland  Rivpr. 
1  (avian*  County. , . . 
F.ant  <  onroril . 

Int  Lynn  

F.iwt  I'mon  


F.lkhom 
Enterprise . 
Frankiln. . . 
Freeclotu... 


Casper  Rlmf. 
Goose  Creek.. 


Libert  v  

Utile  Bethel.. 
Little  River.  . 
Lonn  count v 
Lone  Hun  


Lynn  

Lynn  Caiup. 


North  Bend  

North  Concord,  No.  1. 
North  Concord.  No.  J. 
Knio  County  


kl  County . 


Several  Valley  . 
Shelby  County . 


n|.  Number 
ofonranl- 

l  nt  mm 
rvportiiiB 


-I 
13 
44 

III 

i: 

13 
25 
3D 
S4 

SO 
31 
4»i 

I 

i:. 
It 
II 
41 

» 

34 
18 
22 
?i 
14 

U 
lu 
4 
■ 
17 

S 
40 
M 
II 
l> 

13 

n 

Ik 
16 
14 

20 
II 

n 

31 
II 


14 
1» 

16 
34 

I 

3» 

4.1 
It 


li 
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TqU! 

numbrr    \umhrr       _  .  . 
—on..     32.      -j-Jj  Sumhrr 

ofanHb- 

MtlOCU 

rupocun. 


b>x. 


MbbIw  of 


Kmtucky— Ouoti 
South  (  umbel 
South  Kwuwt 


fttnr. 


-toulh  l.nion 


Sulphur  Fork  

Talos  (fork  

Tfti  M I  If ................. 

Ibn*  locks  


tnkm 

I         r  ! 

»  WTM1  

Wayne  Count)  . 

West  Kentucky. 

West  I'uiuu  

White  Hun  

l'na»ocla(«il  

Louisiana: 

llayoii  Macon. . . 
llrth,fthfuu  

t55S  


Ill*  Cm 
Citdtlo. 


Everett.. 

Grand  Ca 
Ju'-Uuii. . . 
Liberty. 


Mississippi  Hirer. 

Mount  (Mlvp  

Xi'w  ortraiu  

North. 


Ouachita. .. 
Palestine . . 
Ked  Klver. 


Vernon 


River. 


West  IVuu-1  Rlvrr. 
lUrvlaiiu: 


IlWie  (  hltto. 
Calhoun  


Carey  

f entral  

Cheater  

Cltlrkasahay . 


CW!  iiv 

Coldwau-r. 
Columbian. 
Copiah. 


O  ill  r  Coast. 
It  .nni'in 

HoImjIo  ct 

ItCIIWWrtH 
Jllilwfl .  . 


Kovfusko.. 

l.llU'llT'l.l''   . 

Lawrence  County. 
Leaf  Klver  


Church  ,  Halls. 
c<luVes.  etc. 


•eatinf  capacity  of 
church  etllBcea. 


sssa 


n"r"*'a> 


14 

14 

802 

14 

338 

474 

11 

3 

ii 

ii 

2  450 

-•: 

f; 

\™ 

25 

1.819 

2,427 

26 

1 

26 

30 

\9SO 

1  1 

19 

1.  iM 

19 

-  1 

I* 

Ilk 

1  It 

4,  JZA 

i  I 
-  t 

mm 
** 

J,  l  Bit 

iW 

1  HI 

Ift 
49 

5 

1U 

,    *  ■  i 

mm 

f\ 

a 

1  A4J 

1    T  A\ 

1.  « *J 

23 

_ 
22 

m 

a,  <50 

24 

24 

3.4H5 

23 

1.400 

1.IM 

23 

 r 

33 

23 

7,  300 

IS 

14 

2,300 

:•, 

1.075 

1.2S5 

15 

u 

15 

4.  »75 

1*1 

770 

|  a 

333 

443 

10 

in 
10 

2, 200 

i  | 

3D 

2,11*1 

20 

\  'i 

1  1v9 

•an 

20 

5.335 

14 

772 

3lfi 

4 

V 

41 

4 

H50 

27 

37 

3.752 

21 

».2»t 

26 

1 

36 

25 

8.733 

16 

It 

1,800 

M 

1,043 

15 

1 

IS 

14 

S.79D 

:u 

» 

3.023 

27 

1. 102 

1,738 

31 



31 

30 

9.340 

**T 
*» 

37 

3. 823 

■3«t 
At 

1.  Atl5 

1  1U| 
aC,  1  JO 

vs 

a  1 

Si 

9! 

a  < 

IS 

14 

'J 

*is 

II 

■  laf 

WW 

I4! 

..... 

'J 

1  1 

19> 

I.™ 

M 

s 

106 

ui 

l 

1 

'Ml 

3D 

2. 328 

30 

am 

1  H'Ji 

26 

2 

26 

1     4  *1 

1 1 

15 

2.1M4 

jt^ 

1, 1 -V4 

1  KYl 

1,  W 

32 

■ 

32 

9,325 

31 

11 

2,jSM 

Ml 

i.  ma 

1     4  t  > 

■at 

aU 

■ 
■ 

dO 

i  'tn 

1  j 

HI 

|| 

266 

til 

i 

in 

32 

ii 

l.aoo 

18 

603 

721 

17 

3 

17 

17 

1™ 

30 

30 

1.209 

30 

496 

803 

IS 

15 

14 

4.0S0 

M 

38 

2.298 

27 

873 

1,243 

25 

3 

25 

25 

7.235 

-  ' 

29 

2.  873 

2*) 

1, 223 

1 ,  IkOO 

y 

n 

I 

*»7 

- 1 

27 

8.350 

31 

2.023 

19 

750 

1 , 07v 

21 

n 

Zl 

36 

2,033 

30 

1 ,  lvti 

!2fi 

'M. 

10.374 

St 

38 

2,543 

37 

9UH 

1,  440 

37 

1 

27 

S7 

7,731 

t> 

1 

003 

3 

Ui 

6 

7 

5 

2. 050 

'It 

30 

1.84(1 

- 

1, 0t*8 

on 

JO 

» .  14D 

-  ' 

s 

2.4118 

28 

1  ITQ 

1 , 

nr 
*• 

1 
1 

•7- 

H 

9M. 

i.Att 

19 

2,030 

13 

BaW 

1  IVK 

I* 

lat 

19 

■«J 

13 

6,  Jia 

it 

II 

8S1 

ii 

319 

11 

n 

11 

3,  MO 

w 

1,437 

14 

45* 

6A1 

16 

3 

16 

Ifl 

5.  150 

9  1.122 

m 
n 

IW7 

m 
V 

■ 
• 

B 

3,800 
4.575 

16 

is 

1,07(1 

16 

4**vl 

VIZ 

I* 

■ 
■ 

19 

13 

9  > 

» 

2.(187 

31 

1, 160 

3D 

* 

9v 

30 

10,624 

.M 

» 

1.8S5 

29 

aw 

HI 

29 

29 

6,850 

14 

14 

714 

M 

285 

4» 

14 

14 

14 

2.22* 

S3 

13 

2,985 

32 

1,221 

1,  W7 

31 



3 

31 

33 

10, 100 

'4 
-  * 

24 

1,759 

610 

k  f  < 

24 

941 

24 

6,400 

111 

10 

819 

««e 

9 

i 
1 

9 

9 

1,9j0 

6 

6 

798 

• 

348 

450 

9 

t 

6 

2,375 

H 

14 

869 

14 

285 

404 

14 

u 

14 

Is 

->., 
*w 

21 

1.459 

22 

548 

um 

3 

20 

i  > 

12 

994 

12 

309 

•laU*. 

■  1 

1  • 

11 

tm 
I J 

H 

1.040 

13 

382 

648 

It 
u 

1 

12 

12 

3,130 

71 

71 

11,233 

70 

1,840 

7,172 

« 

3 

72 

40 

34,565 

:*i 

30 

» 

852 

1,143 

27 

» 

IT 

27 

0,300 

37 

27 

2,371 

27 

1,058 

1,315 

25 

s 

25 

35 

7,835 

7 

7 

475 

7 

184 

291 

7 

7 

1.650 

U 

25 

4.. '817 

34 

1.813 

2.534 

24 

34 

34 

11.000 

43 

3.342 

33 

1.230 

1,867 

43 

44 

43 

14,100 

13 

13 

1.548 

11 

555 

699 

n 

U 

4.650 

S7 

37 

4,470 

■ 

1.908 

2,437 

17 

ii 

16,480 

a.'. 

M 

.1  .IV, 

28 

1.007 

1,514 

34 

i 

34 

12.045 

911 

J0 

2.489 

28 

880 

l.jnj 

38 

3 

38 

28 

7.480 

411 

8 

3.(183 

38 

1,430 

1,997 

» 

1 

41 

38 

11,230 

1:1 

u 

L.IW 

H 

500 

69.-. 

It 

1 

18 

18 

S.573 

44 

44 

3.311 

tl 

1.248 

1.8i3 

44 

44 

43 

14,500 

37 

37 

.'  *t;i 

21 

8811 

1.142 

27 

28 

38 

8.050 

18 

18 

3.539 

18 

1.552 

1,987 

18 

78 

18 

6,950 

15 

35 

2.394 

33 

841 

1,230 

38 

1 

28 

38 

8,265 

2(1 

20 

1.301 

20 

4911 

8tV"> 

1* 

1 

is 

18 

8,700 

15 

B 

,,«■ 

35 

7112 

1,228 

34 

1 

36 

» 

0.725 

Is 

18 

1.49(1 

18 

Id 

813 

18 

18 

5.520 

1» 

IB 

1,331 

19 

:*a 

769 

17 

1 

17 

!? 

siiso 

33 

22 

1,664 

20 

595 

924 

» 

a 

19 

8.725 

M 

36 

3.024 

.1! 

1,123 

1.457 

38 

« 

15 

10.910 

**  i 

24 

2.842 

23 

•M 

1.316 

34 

28 

24 

7.750 

19 

ID 

3,  (M 

19 

1.  54.1 

1,730 

18 

18 

18 

8.150 

16 

1(1 

9rt8 

14 

X» 

471 

13 

i 

5 

3 

4.750 

31  31 

4,154 

39 

1,4*0 

1,932 

28 

10.902 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATION'S: 

'mm  OBBjtilHMd. 


Mhaourl-  Continue. I. 
Maunl  I'l 


Mount 
Mount  Zlon 
N«n 
N«.» 


North  

North  Central  

North  (Jrmnd  Hive. 

North  Liberty  

Northwest  


Old  VaU.  

It4e.mil  Grove... 

nil  County  

I'ulaakl  Count)-... 
Reynolds  County. 


St.  Clair  

St.  Franeois. 

st.  ;aHpb... 


Salt  Rl«r  

Shannon  County. 

Shod  Creek  

Hprltu  lUvrr  

Stoddiu  i  County. 

Taney  

Telw  

Texas  County  

Union..  

Wayne  County... 

Webster  Countv.. 

West  Fork  ... 

Wright  Countv.  . 
Wyaronda.. 


North  Carolina: 

VI.  .  ,.i  i.  •  

Alleiihany-tlraysan. . 

Ashe  

Atlantic  

kM  


Bladen  

Brier  Creek.... 

Brunswick  

Ilnuhy  Mount 
Bu  worn  be  


CMdwefl  

Ca|ie  Fear-ColumNiM  . 

Carolina  

Catawba  River  

c«*Uu  Creek  


t  no  wan. . . . 

F-a*tern  

Klkln  

FUt  River.. 


French  Broad  

(ireeu  River  

Haywood  County. 
Johnston  County. . 
Kltwo  Mountain... 


Ulwtty  

I  r  -  r  :  ■  I  i  I.  ktOWn  

Utile  Hlver  

Maran  County  

Mcrklf.nl.iiriMut.arnu. . 

Mltrhrll  County  

Month-omen-  

Mount  Zion"  

Naoaa  

New  Found  


fee  Dee . . 
1'k.linont 
I'Uot 
KaJ-i^ti 


Total 
numtirr 
olorcani- 

Number 
n*  porting 

i 

Total 
nuinl»-r 
r-'i'op.  1 

Sex. 

Numtter  of 
orcanlraiiucis 
rvportJuf — 

Number 
BSfltJSMH 
edIOrea 
r  port*  1. 

Sratlnir  .  aparltyof 
rhun  h  eiluVea. 

IJ'lull*. 

N  umber 

utufnaui- 

Ulilttl 

ntwrtliK 

Mi.' 

1  F*TnuJr. 

Churrh 
nhrtres. 

HalU, 

•4c. 

■  1  LI' 

rations 
r-  in  -r'  mi: 

■eating 

ft  jeuru-d- 

13 

13 

s.sa 

32 

L«*JJ 

2  250 



a 

2 

a 

a 

■ 

9  SlN*) 

n 

11 

i.»i 

12 

4*4 

fsA3 

13 

11 

u 

3.  ^JO 

35 

3$ 

3,414 

N)L 

1  111 

23 

a 

25 

K    J«aJ  | 

35 

a 

3.300 

H53 

1  453 

23 

| 

a 

a 

7  025 

30 

20 

491 

m 

IS 

> 

it 

17 

4,465 

11 

U3 

■ 

IfkJ 

27fl 

11 

1  I 

1  n?n 
A.  WW 

16 

IS 

l.ua 

16 

3*7 

A35 

12 

J 

12 

12 

11 

11 

2,043 

30 

1, 131 

1.74H 

jn 

I 

SI 

h  m75 

40 

40 

8  1MI 

SO 

1  373 

■ .  is» 

40 

40 

1    •  *  •> 

3» 

3H 

2, 113 

27 

1  6,0 

1.234 

25 

3 

a 

7.33S 

21 

31 

1.013 

21 

f,4>9 

9M 

j7 

17 

*• 
1 1 

4  TlM 
1,  .»su 

33 

a 

1.700 

23 

qH2 

1.014 

33 

a 

TJ 
*J 

0.  una 

10 

30 

3,497 

7ii7 

r  15* 

29 

29 

■10 

a.  i  J*' 

30 

>i 

i  ia 

411 

04*7 

15 

la 

1ft 

3  525 

IS 

IS 

1,203 

18 

MO 

763 

12 

6 

a 

11 

2!  700 

It 

IS 

1.303 

19 

633 

ff?0 

15 

j 

IS 

1 1 
13 

4  100 

g 

a 

2. 368 

24 

99s 

|  231 

*• 

1 

24 

23 

*>.  '*  * 1 

17 

17 

4.637 

3H 

1.  B 

2  "00 

■rf" 

1 

17 

36 

1 1    a.'™  C 

jj 

7  T7 

33 

2*  ?72 

4  4(t5 

■ 

at 

31 

14. 005 

a 

a 

2!  564 

33 

1,012 

1,440 

a 

a 

22 

6.656 

a 

a 

1.101 

2ft 

1  291 

1  553 

- 

1 

a 

10. 450 

u 

ii 

532 

18 

'318 

314 

in 

■ 

1 1 250 

33 

33 

2.3V3 

33 

S.S,;, 

1  507 

25 

•5 

a 

24 

4>.  450 

39 

It 

1  5  is 

1  ' 

1 

1 
1 

24 

*,noo 

It 

!» 

i,Bs 

19 

*43« 

■ 

15 

a 

IS 

IS 

i>m 

10 

ID 

373 

w\ 

155 

■J 

47 

1 

1 

S  Ml 

37 

JT 

a.  jut' 

1  243 

2ft 

| 
I 

a 

S3 

a 

1.0*5 

j2 

wik 

1  '  *2h 

30 

4k 
■ 

a 

- 1 

2U 

29 

1  034 

G03 

23 

4 

.if 

f».  •HtJ 

39 

a 

I,'t07 

34 

3lU 

vr. 

23 

a 

a 

a 

5. 575 

33 

a 

i.as 

21 

4M 

747 

1 
1 

M 

la 

*" 

It 

it 

1.330 

19 

1 

IS 

IB 

4,  500 

a 

a 

i.&a 

21 

Vki 

1* 

3 

IS 

17 

6.  010 

30 

SO 

3  770 

20 

1  4M 

1 

80 

a 

39 

9. 075 

i 

3 

S 

2 

10 

"  22 

I 

1 

1 

400 

21 

31 

2| 

1  111 

1  7fttt 

31 

21 

21 

S    .  1  iJ  1 

* 

• 

445 

■ 

I,,  1 

*v( 

9 

t 

9 

1 ,  uuo 

3* 

a 

l,r«4 

4*9 

I'll 

1 , 0(13 

23 

4 

a 

23 

6,  4  *  ft 

a 

a 

1  653 

19 

fi79 

•CO 

IV 

1 

it 

19 

ii 

13 

910 

IS 

351 

559 

13 

13 

u 

4.i*5 

M 

34 

1.987 

24 

735 

1.252 

2  4 

........ 

M 

24 

7,  675 

2- 

a 

3.9a 

3H 

1  177 

1  755 

1 

71 

lu,  <  W ' 

a 

a 

1.7S7 

23 

«7il 

1  10H  ' 

a 

a 

23 

7  775 

a 

a 

3  214 

23 

NOtt 

21 

2 

21 

21 

a 

a 

33 

1.439 

2,229 

11 

1 

34 

33 

11.775 

si 

si 

3.7a 

31 

1  110 

■  Si 

30 

a 

30 

1U,  1*9 

u 

33 

3.7K2 

36 

1 '  512 

34 

a 

33 

10,  **25 

si 

11 

:i.  s.> 

!'  i^kj 

"'MM 

1 

a 

39 

9.  *'»50 

ti 

2  H40 

1  St77 

»,•>*! 

31 

* 

11 

31 

12, 151 

a 

a 

2. 311 

30 

'  s-u 

1.350 

21 

1 

21 

31 

ft.OOO 

M 

a 

4.100 

30 

1  719 

2  447 

1 

a 

a 

(1  - -J- 

a 

57 

9.713 

57 

5  Kf* 

a 

a 

On 

so 

a 

3.013 

1 . 

1  55 

1  ■  rVW 

■ 

.it 

a 

*  - 

la 

1  .11' 

1  > 

■11a 

•  ..1 

11 

1 

14 

11 

4.i>50 

3« 

30 

* 

3.001 

a 

2.0* 

2.953 

36 

j: 

a 

12.710 

37 

J.  094 

27 

1.391 

1.703 

a 

2 

a 

25 

S.500 

« 

43 

4.«rw 

a 

l.N.J 

IN 

« 

a- 

a 

30 

a 

2.0O0 

it 

657 

1  179 

IK 

3 

is 

is 

•ta 

i  It. 

,i  _i  t, 

a 

1.B17 

a 

a 

a 

13.450 

r 

17 

0,991 

37 

2.062 

4.1» 

a 

3 

a 

a 

Iti  1« 

a 

a 

2.546 

26 

992 

1.5J4 

a 

a 

a 

10.  era 

a 

a 

2.557 

a 

1  i» 

1.531 

27 

a 

a 

7.730 

a 

a 

2.645 

a 

1.0M) 

1.505 

a 

a 

a 

0.100 

a 

3ft 

3.600 

"iX> 

1  .M- 

24 

1 

M 

a 

7. MO 

:* 

34 

3.007 

1.093 

1,591 

a 

1 

.•4 

a 

10,  ao 

S3 

a 

3.340 

a 

I.3N9 

1.957 

29 

3 

29 

29 

8.410 

19 

it 

1,4119 

is 

49» 

It  1 

..... 

»  1 

19 

0.500 

43 

43 

0.053 

42 

4,157 

41 

<■  1 

41 

10.400 

» 

M 

1,932 

a 

730 

1,216 

a 

-*» 

a 

9.950 

27  1 

a 

2, 349 

921 

I.42X  . 

 i" 

a 

35 

a ' 

a 

2,650 

**0 

1, 067  j 

1,200  ' 

26 

a 

a 

a 

a 

2,601 

21 

1,110 

1 

a 

a 

10700 

S3 

a 

5,6Sel 

52 

2,160 

;l  *e 

53 

55 

52 

» 

33 

l.ua 

a 

2.640  ; 

a 

« 

as 

43 

43 

3, 137 

46 

3.190 

45 1 

a 

16. 350 
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COSVIXTIOS  AND  AWKUTtO*. 


North  Carolina  Continue'!. 

8an.lv  4'ri-ck  

Sandy  Hun  

South  F'urk  

South  Itlvrr  

South  Yaiiklu  


Stanly  

Stunt-  Mountain . 

Stony  Fork  

Surry  


T»r  K!\er  

Tenneww  Klver. 
Three  Fork« 


Turka-ietirce  . 

t'nlon  

West  Chowan 
WrMrni  ...... 


WUmtnirtun  

Yadkin  

Yaix«y  Cuunty. 
i  nanurimlru  .  . . 
Oklahoma: 
Manner . 

Uratw  County. 


Caddo  Count} 
Central.  . 


Cherokee ... 

Cha-kaaaw  

Chortaw -Chickasaw  . 

Coal  freak   . 

Comanche  County 


Concord . 

Dataware  

Eastern  

Enon  

Friendship. 

Mas*,,  

\l.»imt-i.n 
(Irand  Hirer. .  - . 
(Ireer  Countv . . , 
Illinois  Klvar 


Kwvt  County.  , 
1,  i.  -iin  County. 
Little  Klver. .  . 

Loructown  

Mills  County 


Mount  Zlon 
Mulllus 


Salt  Fork  Valley . 
Short  Mountain. . 


Tillman  County  

tt  r.«l«  irr|  i  .  irii  i  . 

Ziofi  

I  nassociated  

Carolina: 

AHevdle   

Aiken  

Barnwell  

IVrnvrnlatii  

Black  Itivt-r  


Broad  River. 
Charleston .  . . 


Colleton 

Dorr  Hester. 
EderfirM. 

EdLsto  

FalrfleM ,  . . 


Total 
nuiii  1  ht 

otomni- 

Number 
ut  or L'iiii." 

tultons 
n'oortUiB. 

Total 

Bex. 

Number  of 
orcanltatiuns 
rvjxirtiiu! 

UltOfU. 

number 

iL'pOttViJ. 

1 1 f  1 1  f ,  ,;  I  i  - 
f:it  1  ■■  ■  ■ 

r»-tiortin*. 

Mala. 

Church 
ollftor*. 

llnlw, 

etc. 



45 

46 

4.080 

4.. 

LN 

2,  433 

43 

32 

32 

6. 305 

32 

2,144 

3.150 

31 

■ 

4ft 

4  542 

4it 

1,711 

2,  Ml 

44 

1 

26 

m 

2.  Wl.'i 

25 

1, 

26 

36 

•*' 

3.o7o 

30 

1, 443 

2,  ^17 

35 

1 

.1 

24 

2,050 

24 

1.009 

L« 

24 

II 

IK 

uw 

17 

3SJ 

otn 

17 

1 

14 

1  * 

1 , 1 3d 

11 

33** 

4»»V 

13 

t 

36 

26 

i   U  J 

26 

049 

1 , 013 

26 

95 

9aJ 

lit.  '*:' t 

9  J 

4.  4*3 

0,  aV3 

S3 

1 

33 

33 

2.IU0 

31 

90* 

1.411 

30 

3 

35 

N 

3.;«y 

33 

1,259 

1  lil'i 

J,  JIM 

34 

1 

19 

M 
IV 

1.  aim 

in 

■ 

18 

t 

M 
J.> 

1  924 

23 

1  125 

16 

9 

"IK 

30 

i  ItaU 

30 

1  Sffi 

J  4^'  ' 

36 

61 

n 

11.415 

61 

Km 

o]395 

4* 

a 

22 

1.735 

21 

013 

1,008 

» 

! 

H 

34 

4.000 

34 

]  00! 

2,309 

34 

23 

23 

'2  us  1 
at,  una 

22 

1,0.12 

1.4M 

23 

Ait 

30 

*> 

30 

i'iivi 

1*782 
'300 

28 

s 

H 

B 

"'771 

ti 

'251 

8 



31 

31 

WO 

17 

11 

H 

24 

"22 

24 

297 

423 

4 

19 

■at 

2  IHft 

24 

554 

1  014 

22 

lit 

IK 

Ik 

7H5 

jr 

351 

4hi4 

I 

8 

n 

2, 

2,548 

20 

92H 

i.notf 

20 

1 

u 

1  333 

13 

3H1 

770 

» 

24 

24 

1  072 

24 

(kV> 

|  (  ( fVI 

8 

13 

?S 

1  057 

470 

■581 

24 

5 

id 
30 

344 

1 2 

125 

219 

11 

.10 

1,917 

30 

7K9 

1,128 

14 

13 

13 

13 

1  143 

1  il 

4'i3 

080 

8 

5 

40 

40 

n  c^j" 

39 

1  12H 

1  709 

28 

12 

is 

IB 

I.'l4S 

18 

452 

11 

39 

39 

2,300 

38 

W\ 

1,278 

15 

20 

32 

32 

2,072 

32 

905 

1,207 

14 

5 

12 

450 

12 

222 

328 

10 

2 

12 

12 

30ll 

12 

133 

4 

5 

14 

14 

884 

14 

344 

g 

a 

5 

49 

49 

3,942 

49 

1,095 

A 

14 

14 

14 

043 

2j0 

8 

" 

Id 

1  at 

10 

903 

3"M 

525 

4 

23 

23 

1,292 

23 

519 

Vrj 

11 

10 

10 

10 

825 

10 

300 

4t« 

■ 

M 

Ski 

art 

333 

542 

16 

: 

af  1 

M 

n 

8G7 

■ 

351 

510 

5 

15 

1 1 

. 

l  .i 

__j 

12 

•Xl7 

a>V« 

8 

.! 

2» 

29 

1,590 

23 

(•02 

m 

13 

13 

23 

23 

I.  IX 

449 

23 

455 

a 

8 

12 

in 

10 

in 

lIJa 

afVI 

a 

1 

■w 
•vH 

MO 

2,©4i 

A* 

~ft4l 

i  in 

24 

1 

40 

40 

l.Vli 

\  ... 

w 

-  1  /\ 
i  IV 

:i 

23 

23 

1  131 

23 

434 

701 

14 

b 

30 

30 

1,844 

30 

t»3 

1,161 

23 

in 
JU 

10 

ci  a 

10 

231 

28* 

4 

i 

1 1 

33 

918 

3al 

311 1 

427 

8 

IT 

tA 

24 

1  "la 
I,  t  III 

24 

716 

1 .003 

17 

4 

7 

274 

101 

174 

4 

3 

23 

23 

2.I0R 

22 

HH3 

1.140 

22 

1 

H 

34 

3.2lt7 

34 

1.273 

1,123 

35 

s 

37 

4.1** 

33 

!,« 

2.311 

34 

1 

39 

39 

3.3!tl 

36 

i .  m 

i.*a 

39 

7 

Ml 

6 

.DM 

413 

44 

44 

7,127 

41 

2.704 

8.874 

a 

34 

34 

2,913 

32 

843 

1.174 

33 

i 

16 

16 

1.  724 

12 

t«7 

HI 

16 

24 

24 

2,432 

23 

942 

l.asy 

23 

" 

21 

2,795 

;i 

I.11H 

1,67, 

20 

i 

1 

8 

433 

8 

173 

2*0 

18 

18 

2.57? 

18 

1.1113 

1.404 

17 

i 

It 

15 

1  li21 

IS 

631 

M 

14 

29 

20 

2.333 

29 

1.010 

1.323 

28 

i 

13 

13 

1,908 

10 

649 

946 

13 

(*eatln«  capacity  of 

cliuri'b  vdtuLi'a. 

Number 

ofrhurrh  

Number 


X, 
24 

8 

17 

4 
B 

• 

22 

16 
1(1 
25 
I 
14 

S 
30 

15 

14  \ 

"I 
■■ 

*. 
o 

4  I 
II 

9 
K. 

s 

11 
f. 
24 
14 

a 

4 

a 

17 
4 


34 
34 


4  I 
34 

1 1 

-'J 
20 


17 
14 
2« 
14  1 


42 

31  ) 
44 

26 
34 

24 

II 

13  I 

93 
29 
34 
Is 

16 
tt 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  M  KM  HERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1900-Continued. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  UY  CONVENTION'S  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1906— Continued. 
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Vlrarado  

Awkmn  County. . . 

Anifrtln*  
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BaKKetl  Cwk  

Belli  Ichejn  

Blaliro  

Brwlv  

Bu>  klieT  

Burlesuu  

Callahan  County  .. 

(Vntrol  

Central  Missionary , 

Central  TrxiM  

Chrroks*  

Clsro  

Clay  County  

Coleman  Counly  
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<  'oil  Ml   '  If  

Com  ho  Valley  

On  tint  
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Denton  Count,.. . 
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Hopkins  County  ... 
Hum  Count  v. . 
Jar  k  County.  

Jones  County  

Judson  

Kaufman  

Lake  Creek  

Lamar  County  

Lampasas  

La  vara  Klver.  

I^eon  klver  

Liberty  

Limestone  County. . 

Little  River  

Lit  tin  Wichita  

Llano  F.stara<lo  

Llano  Hirer  

Maredoula  

Medina  Hirer  

Meridian  

MUb County  

Montajrue  

Mont-urue  County. . 

Mount  Zion  
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Nivasota  River. . . . 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMM.  NIC  ANTS  <>K  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OK  WOKSIUP,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1006-Cootinued. 
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27 

27 
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27 
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26 
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51 

51 
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H 
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51 

s 
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45 
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22 

2.M9 
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it 

47 

41 
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22 

22 
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22 

22 

22 
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24 

34 
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23 
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24 

24 

24 
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J- 
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M 
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2 
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21 
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17 

17 
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2" 
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7! 
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28 
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24 

M 
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I.3H7 
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s 

1 

23 

23 

;  mo 

» 

28 

2.936 

s 
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1 

38 

38 
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38 
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17 
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38 
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ii 
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13 
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1 
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23 

33 
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17 
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18 

87 
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SI 
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Ntlll! 
of  Ul 


Value  of 


repomiii!  " -P°n«l- 


AnMorh... 
Arbnooorhee 

Bethel  

Urthlehem. . . 


nuibc«uotv... 

Bi«  BearCteek. 


Blount  County. 


Blur  Creek  

Butler  County. . . 

Cabal*  

Calhoun  County 
Carey  


Cedar  Bluff  

Centennial  

Central . .  

Cherokee  County  - 
Chilton  County.*. . 


Clarke  County  

Clay  County  

Clear  Creek  

Cleburne  

CollVe  County.  No  I . . 

CoflVv  County.  No  2.. 

Coll-ert  

Columbia  

Conecuh  County  

Coosa  Hlver  


Crenihaw  County. 

Cullman   

Dekalb  County. , 

Kllin  

KwamhU  County  . 


Etowah  

Kufaula  

Owvrvo  

Ollllarn  Sprlnm . . 
Harmonv  i;ru%  v . 


Harris  

Iivbon  

Lauderdale  County . 

Liberty,  Central  

Liberty.  Ka»t  


Liberty.  North. . 

Macedonia  

Marshall  

Mineral  Npnn«* . 
Mobile  


Montgomery. . 
Mount  Carmel. 

Mud  Creek  

Muuic  Sboub 
New  River  


Newton  

North  River  

Pine  Barren  

Randolph  County . 
St.  Clair  County... 
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21 
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18 
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30 
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13 
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IS 
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26 
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84 
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15 
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11 
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• 
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» 
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58 
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7 

7 

35 
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17 
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23 

24 
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25 
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Total 
numtxr 
i>t  orranU 


Arkansas: 

Bartholomew  

HtfiUm  County,  No.  I . 
Hraton  Count) ,  No. 2. 

Mgf  m-k  

Illur  Mountain  


Kucknrr  

Burkvllle  

Caddo  Hlvrr .  , . 

Caroline  

Carroll  County . 


C|»mrfft»k.... 

Columbia  

Concord  

Crooked  Crwk . 
Currrrit  Klvn. 


I '41  I  •  

Payette  vlllr ... 
Fourch*  Valley. 

Friendship  

Uatnnt  ill*  


Oran.l  Pralrl*. . 

Urrrn  brier  

Ilawuit  County. 
Ind*p«r»d»nr*. . . 
Jon<*t»ro  


Jnclson  

Librrty  

Utile  Red  KIVfT. 
Madison  County. . 

■mm  county.... 


Mount  Vcmon. 

Mount  Zton  

Ouachita  

tallit  

Pin*  Ulufl  


lii-l  Hlvrt.. 
Itocky  Ravm 
Rimwllvllir 

Halln*  

ftouthw 


Ml  Hlvrr. . 
Ctai*  I. In*  

■Mmm  CrvM 

Trace  Rl<tt[* 
I'nlon,  No.  1 . . . 


«  i..-    Si  2  

inpMM  

Whit*  Klvn  

Whit*  Klv*r  VaU*y, 

t'na&»ortat*d  

FsorkU 

Alaenua  

Brthel  

B*ulah  

Central  

Florida  


tiravw  

bnMV  

Indian  kilt 
Jacksonville 
l-atuvette  . 


Marlon  

Uld.ll*  

Nrw  Rlvef.. 
Pasco  

Ml  River. 


I'rauoroU  luv 
Rorkv  I  'm-A  .  . 
ML  Johns  Rlvrr 
Hants  lr  Hirer. 
South  
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PMMmMn.. 
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42 
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22 
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32 
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III 

40 
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7 
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38 
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M 
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IS 

15 

11 

a 
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3 
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46 
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II 


It 
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19 
30 
47 
II 
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36 
14 
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14 
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23 
13 
30 
II 
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30 
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12 
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33 
.11 
• 
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]• 
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» 
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27 

28 

: 
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30 
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M 

9 

I 
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« 

27 
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» 
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24 
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:i 
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111  r.M 
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2o  HI 
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20.275 
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16,  ISO 

i:.«so 
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S4.J74 
9  IIS 
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I  'in 

u  .tin 
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39  IM 


l>EBT  ON  i  111  *.  II 

rmirMTV, 
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Sumlmr 
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II 
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21 
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17 
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22 
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14 
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13 
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31 
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10 
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IS 
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a 
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26 
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11 

92 
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4 

4 
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! 

? 

31 
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t 
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» 
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;«S 

10 

10 

71 
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11 
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1 
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M 
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i 

20 
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1 
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16 
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42 
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6 

61 
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30 

20 
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10 

ia 

70 
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« 
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31 
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14 

70 
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17 

■a 
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17 

17 
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6 

31 

738 

21 

21 

91 
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II 

14 

77 
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43 
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10 

10 

M 
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21 

71 
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31 

22 
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3 

39 
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22 

22 

202 

1,  420 

IB 

IB 

l» 
1Z£ 

¥»*> 

4 

• 

27 

187 

25 

27 

164 

1,611 

11 

11 

76 

848 

• 

6 

43 

200 

it 
-■  ■ 

*4 

143 

13 

13 

94 

844 

30 

30 

212 

2.200 

7 

7 

34 

It 

lit 

124 

\,Q2S 

11 

I  1 
11 

n 

614 

16 

M 

93 

923 

14 

IS 

122 

830 

17 

13 

113 

1.054 

9 

« 

47 

448 

V 

| 

56 

481 

a* 

20 

147 

1.476 

10 

10 

48 

414 

I* 

IS 

142 

1.2*4 

B 

34 

3041 

2,704 

21 

23 

192 

1  553 

it 

a 

82 

'*» 

12 

12 

89 

733 

31 

32 

320 

1  xto) 

10 

20 

144 

1,288 

M 
21 

51 
21 

169 

1  400 

Ik 

IK 

106 

1.233 

34 

35 

231 

2.248 

14 

11 

122 

983 

31 

37 

287 

2.490 

8 

34 

205 

•RID 

16 

17 

114 

1,126 

20 

M 

234 

1.784 
MM 

13 

13 

105 

V 

9 

84 

431 

•  i  i 

*»A 
i\ 

190 

1. 740 

11 

n 

75 

444 

II 

14 

107 

833 

17 

s 

177 

1,434 
613 

10 

I  i 

58 

k 

1 

53 

318 

14 

H 

117 

7U8 

2k 

29 

208 

1.671 

31 

31 

258 

1,840 

24 

26 

206 

1.4U2 

14 

14 

115 

850 

IV 

19 

121 

917 

28 

29 

192 

1,771 

14 

16 

97 

833 

14 

14 

78 

645 

It 

1* 



no 

937 

IV 

20 

109 

1,287 

32 

32 

321 

3,218 

29 

37 

734 

21 

21 

172 

a* 

23 

in 

1,437 

4 

23 

154 

22 

23 

163 

1.586 

21 

25 

239 

2,543 

10 

10 

66 

715 

26 

30 

244 

2,286 

11 

11 

67 

472 

13 

13 

97 

700 

17 

17 

88 

944 

16 

16 

110 

892 

14 

14 

93 

766 

14 

IS 

113 

739 

26 

26 

230 

1.723 

1 

1 

5 

20 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906-Continued. 


Total 
num!»f 
of  orrani- 
latluus. 


North  Carolina: 

Alexander  

Allritluiny-UniyMm 

Aabe  

Atlantic  

BfUlaU  


Hla<len  

Brier  Crwk  

Brunswick  

Brushy  Mountain. 
Buncombe  


Caldwell  

M  F>ar -Columbus. 

Carolina  

Catawba  Hirer  

tVlatCnrk  


;  Klver. 


frrncb  Broad  

lircen  Klvar  

Haywood  County. 
Johnston  County . . 
Kings  Mountain  . . 


Liberty  

U  l*rl  y-  Ducklown  

Little  River  

Macon  County  

Mecklenburg-Cabarrus . 


Mitchell  County. 

Montgomery  

Mount  Ziuu  

New  Found  


Pee  Vt*.. . 
I'u  ■  i i-i. ir it 
I'lUit  Moun 
Kalrtrh... 
Kot4>son. . . 


Sandy  Creek.  . 

Bandy  Uun  

south  Pork.... 
South  Kivrr... 
South  Yadkin. 


Tar  Rlvtr  

Tennessee  Klver. 

Three  Porks  

Transylvania. . . . 


Tuckaseircc. . . 

Union  

West  Chowan . 
Western  


Wilmington  

Yadkin  

Yancey  County. 
Unaesoclaled . . . . 
Oklahoma: 

Banner  

Beaver  County . . 

Bethel  

Caddo  County. . . 


Numlier 

of  organl-  Value 

tattocu  repocU-d. 
rrporttuc 


21 

V 

2* 

a 

u 

■ 

n 

j:t 
H 

31 
15 

at 
.i.i 

12 

SO 
57 

:i> 
I.' 

16 


43 
» 

37 

2ft 
:U> 

a 

24 

■ 

10 
42 

:-■> 
27 

a 

23 
52 
32 

I". 

.1.' 
414 

36 
M, 

24 

IN 

14 
26 

95 
33 
35 
HJ 


valvi  or  ciivarn 
ntoranTT. 


d»t  on  cnvarn 
r»«rk»TT. 


34 

a 

:tu 
I 

31 

><  ii 
ii> 

u 

.'I 

311 
12 

30 
It 
40 
IX 

3»i 
32  1 


.'1 
I 

a 

19 

It 

a 
a 


M 
34 

29 

ii ! 

21 

29 
58 
33  i 

11 
16  ! 


n 

|S 

a 

z\ 

24 

-;• 

23 

a 
a 


a 
w 

*i 
.-.i 

a 

211 
2'.' 
SI 
J2 
43 

VI 

:il 
16 


"3 
30 
34 
18 

17 
3ft 
411 
21 

34 

23 
29 
k 

17 
13 

22 


9 
I 

U 

*  ' 

.10 
12 

i: 
J". 


Number 
<i!ur,'.iru 
ratloru 
reporting. 


112,  n 

5,150 
10,700 
6S.  BOO 
I3.WIU 


Amount 
oldebt 


18,  750 
14,273 
II, WW 
It,  2.VI 

w,  300 


25.<l50 
2*.  750 
11.250 
38.875 

;.>i 

85,400 

mi,  .<>! 

4.'<i 

-.1  4.VI 

2ii,  srni 
41,273 
34,000 
».  470 

16,643 


27, -till 
I1.2.VI 
24.300 

ie;  ao 

139.000 

a  M 

11.250 
141. 125 

05.  175 
17,650 

SO,  100 
120,350 
101,000 
71,  (U'iO 
I.J,  ISO 

43.  100 

u.wm 

71,(00 
44,1150 
88,050 

21.950 
7.050 
4.900 

19. 100 

.•>!  S0II 

19,  575 
21,110 
20.872 

13,950 
27,  72,-, 
s.i.  17.-, 

I. -i.  350 

'..-'.  ti2."i 
22  IK' 
17.725 
4. 100 

22  IV, 

I I.  OKI 
.11.  SIS 

Matt 
170.850 

9.  (150 
.•J.  I  <i 
«..  I  V, 
J.. 

1:1.150 
I  u  Mm 
10.  350 
15.075 
A".  |1tl 


rijLsuxaaia. 


Number 
ulurriuii- 


rrportiog. 


125 


a 

3,411 


109 
400 

130 

226  I 
1, 182 
720 
420 
315 

13.000 
4,150 
40 


Tin 


6 

I. Kill 
1 ,  (til 


50 
00 
«,050 


1,558 
200 

2,000 
28,000 

S.7U 

s:«i 


310 

;«m 
lo.otai 

8.421 

23 
130 


6,975 
450 

2,500 

25 
3,150 
1,100 
250 

160 


1,  111, 


I.  l«i 
.i.i 


1.300 


11.775  I 
l.7lm 
23 
750. 


Value  of 

pjntnfM 

ri'twrttd- 


16 


112. 7U) 

2,000 


:ui 

2.  (Ml 

1.525 
2,000 


2,i.i.l 
1,475 
2.500 


s,,.n 

8,  .".HI 


2,000 


3.100 

1.  Ml 

2.  Km 
6,200 

1,500 


1,500 
1.000 
14,500 


800 
11,700 
3,800 


s,  7011 
10,  200 
2,000 
3, 500 
5,700 

1.0 


7,300 
3,000 
12,700 

3,050 


17.  rm 


,.i..i 
i. ii. i 

1,500 
1.750 


7.450 
1.400 


4.350 


2  .V>» 
800 


700 
10, 750 

2,  2vi 

2,875 


\unil**r 

N 1 1 1 1 1 1  *  -  T 

Number 

of  i>rpini- 

uf Sunday 

of  OBHVI 

of 

arhoul* 

and 

arholara. 

rr  porting. 

frpurtctl. 

learhL-n. 

Is 

— 

101 

■  i  1 

6 

6 

19 

197 

16 

16 

123 

843 

18 

18 

160 

1,273 

13 

13 

60 

H 1 

19 

100 

S'.*4 

22 

149 

1*  671 

a 

a 

140 

1.068 

10 

21 

121 

1,449 

3U 

243 

2,978 

JU 

33 

201 

2,  lu2 

2ft 

181 

1, 726 

27 

32 

216 

1,944 

a 

29 

199 

1,921 

1Q 

•  0 

1, 419 

1 1 

278 

3,048 

so 

■I 

63ft 

5,393 

30 

32 

216 

2. 197 

1 

1 

57 

479 

aM 

37 

266 

2, 418 

B 

■J 

,M 
l«*o 

1  MT9 

40 

M 
*l 

-  VI 

j    ■  '  ~> 

Bj  -  vi 

14 

14 

111 

1,004 

a 

35 

219 

2,019 

**•> 

*il 

JU* 

'i  un 

30 

vi 
-- 

1M 

1  Mai 

141 
IV 

171 

1  Iff 
1,  LaU 

20 

20 

125 

i,7a 

22 

a 

146 

llfM 

*f  1 

•tat 

H'ali 

2, 1 13 

aiV 

1 

16S 

1,  vlO 

16 

17 

96 

826 

36 

17 

331 

4,396 

21 

163 

1(  616 

n 

M 

19 

126 

1, 144 

a 

37 

188 

1.839 

21 

26 

207 

2.714 

V- 

4,  BUI 

*  '■ 

3, 968 

43 

43 

2,930 

« 

43 

2,764 

3,  -43 

{ ( 

•l  urn 

*,  rtuu 

24 

167 

2,091 

26 

29 

2,909 

23 

1 

1ft 

18 

aft 
8a 

'.H 

11 

11 

60 

M 

M 

at* 

iaU 

1.  1 19 

71 

87 

7,286 

HI 

a50 

aVF 

16j 

1, 683 

1ft 

36 

221 

2,364 

1ft 

1ft 

106 

1 . 143 

21 

a 

117 

1.391 

22 

34 

205 

1.967 

aaU 

■  s 

■  wS 

4, 816 

M 

too 

1,070 

tl. 

*,  I'M 

23 

2  J 

151 

1  918 

'i 

14 

90 

5 

7 

45 

22 

w- 

129 

1.377 

7 

7 

41 

276 

19 

19 

118 

1  111 

II 

65 

550 

■ 

.1, 

216 

1,856 

12 

13 

56 

14 

14 

94 

1,004 

15 

15 

58 

5a 

12 

12 

411 

187 

17 

139 

l.tra 

» 

* 

71 

717 

31 

13 

2H 

3  IV) 

11 

77 

i.i| 

18 

115 

B 

11 

105 

i.m 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT 
SCHOOLS,  BY  CONVENTIONS  AND 


ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 
ASSOCIATIONS:  1906—  Continued. 


n>NVIM7IOX  »N|.  A.WXIATWIN. 


ToUl 

number 
i>l  ori*ani. 
utloiu. 


value  or  cniRCO 

raoranr. 


l'tftr  (in 
rHurtatv 


OkUboriUi— <  onlinued 

Fruro  

ftloo  Mountain  

Omul  Hirer  

am  County  

Illinois  lllvrr  


Kiowa  County.. 
Lincoln  County. 

Little  Hirer  

Urn*  town.  

Mills  County.... 


Mount  Zlon  

Mullliu  

North  Canadian. 
Pawnee  County. 


Perry. 


8>lt  Fork  Valley. 
Short  Mountain.. 


TILlman  County .  .. 
Woodward  County. 

Zloo  

I'naswiatcd  

■roth  Carolina 

Abbeville  

Aiken  

Barnwell  

Beavrrdaiu  

Black  Hirer  


Broad  River., 
Charleston.. . 

Cluster  

CbMt*rn»d.. 
CollMon  


Dorchester . 


KiUTll.  1.1 

Ed  trio... . 
Fairfield.. 
Florence.. 


QrreuvUle. 
Kershaw . . 
Laurens. .. 
Umacton 
Morlah. ... 


North  Orreiirllle. 

Orangeburg  

Pre  Dee  

Pickens  

Piedmont  


Reedy  Hirer  

Rld*e  

Baluda  

Ban tee  

Savannah  Klvcr. 

Southeast  

Spartanburg  

Twelve  Mile  Itlvr 
I'nlon  County. . . 


Waccomaw... 
Welsh  Nat*. . 

York  

Unaasoclated. 

Tin  muni  (i 

Beech  River. . 

Beulah  

Big  Emory.. 
UK  Hatchle.. 
Central  


Chllhowie  

Clinton  

Concord  

Cumberland  

Cumberland  Gap. 

Duck  River  

East  

Eastonallee  

Ebeneter  

Enon  


Friendship  

Harmony  

Hlawassee  

Holiton  

UoUton  Valley. 


Suml^r 
of  onram- 

satluni 
n*  porting. 


Value 

rc  ported. 


13 

10 

18,400 

» 

4 

.1,050 

14 

ID 

15.000 

49 

27 

47,(130 

14 

■ 

MM 

16 

i 

8,840 

23 

13 

11.0411 

10 

» 

11.740 

24. 

9.  3V| 

21 

8,04(1 

13 

• 

8,400 

n 

15 

14,224 

23 

9 

31.400 

' 

1*4.  C470 

» 

14 

at  ioi 

40 

13 

18,  loo 

23 

It 

24.  MU 

30 

22 

14,840 

M 

1 

4.900 

33 

10 

10.718 

34 

17 

37.240 

7 

4 

4,640 

22 

52,  W 

33 

■ 

41.490 

37 

■ 

61.275 

33 

30.424 

7 

7 

19.300 

44 

43 

#0,  'Ml 

»4 

34 

148,  Ml 

1', 

lit 

30.44U 

.•t 

23 

19. 174 

21 

20 

18.040 

B 

7 

2. 100 

n 

17 

38.424 

u 

13 

10.240 

29 

23 

94,900 

13 

32, 400 

40 

36 

119.740 

IS 

IK 

II. 4(1) 

ah 

50.4(11 

22 

24,940 

21 

21 

Id    •  »! 

M 

30 

24.434 

31 

» 

80.940 

41 

41 

107. 140 

n 

12 

io.  via 

21 

21 

Js. •  *  *  1 

13 

12 

18.200 

29 

20 

41.040 

45 

41 

107, 100 

23 

23 

31.700 

43 

43 

6V.  .911 

29 

2* 

29.474 

44 

41 

142.0X1 

30 

24 

10. 101 

21 

31 

•,:  a») 

46 

46 

31.7,15 

22 

22 

80.i.l» 

14 

14 

2ft,  900 

3 

2 

450 

34 

in 

Id,  440 

43 

42 

<*.OH3 

i 

30 

31,000 

U 

.54.800 

it 

It 

1 41,  Mil 

34 

33 

100.040 

41 

41 

41.900 

31 

.48.  MIJ 

41 

u 

70. 140 

43 

44 

29. 100 

37 

36 

«l,20n 

34 

22 

24.830 

3V 

34 

20,474 

34 

31 

47,740 

23 

23 

19.340 

3* 

3> 

if 

t 

1.840 

it 

13 

6.724 

a 

J* 

»\ 

27 

23.900 

NumUr 
of  organ  l- 
utkins 
reporting 


Amount 
ofdclu 
reported . 


Number 
of  organi- 
sations 

reporting. 


11.140 

800 
1.400 
2.424 


400 
tun 

Ml 
34 

100 

480 
135 

444 
2,790 

924 
9WI 

1,300 
275 


1.400 
2.940 


4.020 
64 


700 

4,200 


240 


.490 

'5,'40tl' 


3.080 
409 
3(1 
I.  K.I 


100 

I,  .400 
2.700 


120 
6,040 
2.700 

440 


21.014 

tun 


l* 

'254 


474 
•mn 
no 

4I» 

1.6*4 

I  I... 

810 


534 
30 


1.600 
1.440 


I.  IB* 


Value  ol 
[iiir>.m.i.-"> 

reported. 


Kl'MiAT  KHIXIU  (<IM  I.T»D  at 
CHl'KUl  otUANOUTlli.VS. 


3 
10 


I.  •■  • 

4.100 


750 


5. 000 


Number  Number 
otorjtani-  ofMradaj 

rations  |  schools 
reporting,  reported 


1,800 
04(l 


2,400 
4.000 
1,000 

'...111 

3,8411 
240 
3,  (Ml 

1,000 
1,2(10 
2.200 
2,000 

7,800 


6, 100 
1,400 
7,700 

2,400 
(i.UUO 
4,400 


11,000 
4,300 

14,8110 

2,400 
1,400 


Mil 

25.040 


2,UHI 
4, 

7,600 
il.i  in 
12,700 
8,400 

1.400 
13.000 


3.240 

2.400 
17. 100 
3..VO0 


i.ino 

ROD 


7.240 
I4.8O0 

u  rm 
3.ou> 

1. 9411 


,  :<i*. 


11 
16 
II 
B 

M 

13 
IB 
IB 

4 

to 

3 

Zt 
2B 
27 
31 

7 

41 

n 

14 

■ 

IB 
2 

14 

7 
22 
11 

40 
16 
27 
19 

3 

27 
26 
H 

13 

20 

12 
20 
44 

13 
37 

19 
tl 
.'ii 
17 

i- 

22 
11 
* 

17 
32 
29 
.'I 
II 

3t 
39 

26 
31 

25 

30 
21 
23 

24 


26 

ii! 

ii 


Nunilwr 
ofoBkvr- 

aod 
U«cher> 


Sumbe- 

of 
-rl.i'lan. 


11 
16 
11 

8  , 

24 

» 
19 

H 

4 

2n 
20 
3 

22 
26 
29 
31 


1.1 
31 
II 
23 
19 


IB 
8 


41 

17 
29 
19 
13 

30 

20 
39 
13 

20 

12 
an 
44 
14 

37 

19 
44 

20 
17 

39 
23 
12 
i 

•7  I 
32  ! 
30 
24 
41 

34 
41 
26 
32 

27 

37 
21 
23 
26 


26 
t 
13 

37  I 
23  I 


41 
49 
64 

202 
30 

63 
118 
62 
34 
63 

79 
121 
72 
36 

214 

73 
1U  I 
110 

J 
148 
133 

10 

169  ' 
171 
184 
211 

46  I 

324  | 
241 

67  I 

113  , 

lot 


KB 
34  1 
194 

*  I 
327 
llll 
I VI 

111. 
102 

221  . 
19t, 
233  i 
B0  | 
136 

30 
143 
398 
117 
21» 

ll* 

au 

94 

141) 

263 
190 
31 

V 

94 

204 
173 
108 
342 

284 
2M 

In 


165 
135 
126 
132 
30 

163 
31 
73 
274 
133 


2.027 
472 

573 
1,0641 
3*1 
3*0 
443 

670 

List 

775 
549 

1.8BB 
781 
923 

1.2M 

380 
1.U67 
1.307 

140 

1.3S2 
1.475 
i  '■* 
2,07* 
490 

3,640 

4X1 

1,337 


3B 

1.13B 
312 
2. 193 

1.033 

3,463 
W 
1  «>■ 
1.124 
1,491 

2. 194 
1.8BS 
2.474 
818 
1.434 


1,720 
4.334 
1.213 
2.2S0 

1,243 
4,338 
734 
1,421 

1.9X1 
1.748 
842 
72 

727 
1,811 
I.TS8 
1.41* 
3,413 

3,721 
2.793 
1,490 
2.003 
1.934 

1.59* 
1.302 
1.079 
I  302 
261 

i.rsB 
io» 
m 

2.68* 
1.197 
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convtxtiox  , 


SVXDAY  !*H«M)U«  COXI.L'CTtO  B« 
CUllllU  UHI.AMUTIOX.H. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCn  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PAR80NAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  RY  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 


roXVaMTIl.N  »NI>  »S»«I1II'.N 


Texan  Continue,!. 
llUUboro  

Hopewell  

Hopkins  County. 

Hunt  County  

Jvk  County  


J...-I 
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NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 


The  early  history  of  colored  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  white  Baptists 
that  it  can  scarcely  claim  any  distinctive  record.  In 
the  days  of  slavery  these  people  were  always  under 
the  su|xTvision  of  their  masters,  and  for  the  most 
part  atteiuled  services  in  the  same  churches.  The 
first  distinctively  colored  Baptist  church  was  one 
formed  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1785,  which,  how- 
ever, afterwards  <iisbanded  and  was  reorganized. 
The  first  to  have  an  unbroken  history  is  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  (iu.,  organized 
on  January  20,  1788,  at  Brampton's  Barn,  3  miles 
west  of  Savannah,  by  Abraham  Marshall,  white,  and 
Jesse  Peter,  colored.  Its  first  pastor  was  a  slave 
named  George  Leile,  who  was  liberated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sharp,  of  Burke  county,  Ga.,  and  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  a  colored  Baptist  church  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

This  First  African  Baptist  Church  grew,  and  in  1802 
and  1803,  two  more  churches  were  organized,  the 
Second  Colored  Baptist  Church  with  200  members, 
and  the  Ogeechee  Colored  Baptist  Church  with  250 
members.  These  are  still  in  existence  and  are  strong 
and  prosperous  churches.  In  1805  the  Joy  Street 
Baptist  Church,  the  first  in  New  England,  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston,  Mass.;  in  1808,  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 


Church,  in  New  York  city;  and  in  1809,  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadelphia.  These  three 
were  the  first  colored  Baptist  churches  in  fhe  North. 
Meanwhile  colored  Baptists  had  multiplied  in  the 
South,  but,  since  they  had  no  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, any  attempt  to  present  a  consecutive  history  is 
extremely  difficult. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
organized  in  1802,  included  in  its  membership  many 
colored  people.  In  1S33,  when  the  congregation  re- 
moved to  a  new  edifice,  the  colored  members  were 
encouraged  to  continue  in  the  old  building.  In  1839 
they  organized  as  the  Nineteenth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  building  passed  into  their  hands. 
This  experience  in  Washington  was  repeated  in  many 
places  in  the  South,  where  the  colored  members  wor- 
shiped with  white  organizations  until  it  seemed  wise 
for  them  to  have  their  own  churches.  Thus,  even 
before  the  civil  war,  a  large  number  of  colored  Bap- 
tist churches  existed,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  since  then  the  growth  has  been  remarkable. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  colored  Baptists  are  in 
close  accord  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  conven- 
tions.'   They  represent  the  more  strictly  Calvinistie 
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type  in  doctrine,  and  in  polity  refer  the  settlement  of 
any  difficulties  tluit  may  arise  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  Their  churches  unite  in  associations,  gencr-  I 
ally  along  state  lines,  for  the  discussion  of  topics  relat- 
ing to  church  life,  the  regulation  of  difficulties,  the 
collection  of  statistics,  and  the  presentation  of  annual 
reports.  These  meetings  are  consultative  and  advisory 
rather  than  authoritative.  Probably  the  oldest  of  these 
associations  is  the  Wood  River  Association  of  Illinois, 
organized  in  1838.  The  first  one  organized  in  the 
South  was  in  Louisiana  in  1865. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  there  are  conven- 
tions, which  are  held  for  the  consideration  of  the 
distinctively  missionary  side  of  church  life,  and  not 
infrequently  extend  beyond  state  lines.  The  first  of 
these  was  organized  in  North  Carolina  in  1800,  the 
second  and  third  in  Alabama  and  Virginia  in  1867, 
the  fourth  in  Arkansas  in  1868,  and  the  fifth  in 
Kentucky  in  1869. 

WORK. 

Previous  to  1880  there  were  three  general  organiza- 
tions or  societies  among  the  colored  Baptists  for 
evangelistic  and  educational  work.  These  were  the 
New  England  Missionary  Convention,  the  Consoli- 
dated American  Missionary  Convention,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Western  States  and  Territories. 
In  1880  the  National  Baptist  Convention  was  organ- 
ized and  the  Consolidated  Convention  and  the  Gen- 
eral Association  were  merged  in  it.  The  New  Eng- 
land Convention  still  retained  its  identity,  but  now 
works  through  the  National  Convention.  The  special 
object  of  the  National  Convention,  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  war.  stated  to  Ik>  "  to  consider  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  growth  of  the  denomination, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  great  questions  which  charac- 
terize the  Baptist  churches,  and  further,  to  devise 
and  consider  the  best  methods  possible  for  bringing 
us  more  closely  together,  both  as  churches  and  as  a 
race." 

In  the  same  year  the  Foreign  Mission  Convention 
of  the  United  States  wos  organized,  and  in  1890  the 
National  Baptist  Educational  Convention.  In  1895 
both  the  Foreign  Mission  Convention  and  the  Educa- 
tional Convention  were  merged  iit  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
minute:  "Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  colored  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  States  of  America,  convened  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  28,  1895,  in  the 
several  organizations  known  as  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Convention  of  the  United  States,  hitherto 
engufjed  in  mission  work  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
the  National  Baptist  Convention,  which  has  been 
engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  I'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion, which  baa  sought  to  look  after  the  educational 


interest,  that  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
require  that  the  several  bodies  above  named  should, 
and  do  now,  unite  in  one  l>ody.  The  object  of  this 
convention  shall  be  to  do  mission  work  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere  abroad, 
and  to  foster  the  cause  of  education." 

Membership  in  the  National  Baptist  Convention  is 
of  two  dosses:  (1 )  Churches,  Sunday  schools,  or  other 
organizations  which  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $5  are  en- 
titled to  membership  through  delegates;  (2)  individuals 
may  become  members  by  a  payment  of  $1  annually, 
or  life  members  by  the  payment  of  $10.  At  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  convention,  the  general  interests  of 
the  churches  are  considered,  and  members  of  the  fol- 
lowing hoards  are  elected:  Foreign  Missions,  Home 
Missions,  Education,  Baptist  Young  People's  Union, 
Publishing,  and  National  Beneficial  Association.  The 
last-mentioned  board  has  for  its  object  ministerial 
relief. 

The  Lott-Carey  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
organized  in  1897,  ami  conducted  its  work  independ- 
ently until  1906,  when  it  became  a  district  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Convention.  In  1900  the  Colored 
Women's  National  Baptist  Convention,  auxiliary  to  the 
older  society,  was  organized,  having  similar  boards,  and 
electing  its  members  in  the  same  way. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  colored  Baptists  is 
carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
with  headquarters  at  Little  Kock,  Ark.  This  board 
cooperates  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention; 
supported  80  missionaries  in  1906,  and  collected 
$17,628.  Its  principal  work  is  in  the  Southern  states, 
though  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  In  close  relation 
with  the  Home  Mission  Board  is  the  Sunday  School 
Publishing  House  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  of  its  kind  among  the  colored  people, 
with  property  valued  at  $200,000  ami  a  business 
amounting,  in  1900,  to  $160,152. 

The  foreign  mission  work,  under  the  care  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
carried  on  in  Central  Africa,  South  Africa,  West  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  northern  South  America.  In 
1906  there  were  reported  8  missionaries  and  132  native 
helpers,  occupying  72 stations;  33  churches  with  8,074 
members;  32  schools  with  5,7S1  pupils;  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $18,727.  The  property  owned 
is  valued  at  $29,650. 

There  are  57  schools  among  the  colored  Baptists,  31 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  of  New  York,  while  26,  with  5.200 
students,  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  National 
Baptist  Educational  Board,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  although  they  receive  assistance  from  other 
sources.  The  31  schools  under  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  include  12  colleges  and  19sccond- 
ary  schools,  with  projierty  valued  at  $1,200,000,  for 
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the  support  of  which,  during  the  year  1906,  $'201, 775) 
whs  contributed  by  the  society.  The  schools  controlled 
by  the  National  Roard  include  9  colleges  and  17  schools 
for  secondary  education,  with  property  valued  at 
•600,000,  for  tlie  support  of  which  the  colored  lia\y- 
tists  gave,  during  the  year,  180,000.  Recently  the 
Colored  Women's  National  Raptist  Convention  has 
purchased  a  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Woman's  Raptist  Training  School. 

The  denomination  supports  14  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, having  approximately  1,000  inmates  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $100,000. 

The  young  |>eople's  work  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  National  Raptist  Young  People's  Union, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  reports 
8,694  societies  and  342,050  mcml>ers.  The  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Union  in  1906  were  $10,100,  and  it 
has  property  valued  at  $6,000.  The  aim  is  to  have  a 
local  union  in  each  church  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Union,  develop  the  spirit  of  personal  Christian 
activity,  and  stimulate  denominational  pride. 

The  colored  Baptists  have  a  number  of  religious  and 
denominational  papers.  The  National  Raptist  Union 
at  Nashville  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion, but  the  Christian  Rauner  of  Philadelphia  has  the 
largest  circulation,  and  the  American  Raptist  of  Louis- 
ville is  the  oldest  among  the  colored  Raptist  journals. 
All  are  doing  good  service  in  the  development  of  de- 
nominational and  church  life. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived 
from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church  organiza- 
tions, are  given  by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions 
in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables, 


the  convention  has  1K.534  organizations,  contained, 
with  the  exception  of  IS4  unassociatetl,  in  571  asso- 
ciations, located  in  33  states,  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  ami  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organ- 
izations, more  than  one-half  are  in  the  South  Central 
division.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  is 
Georgia  with  2,504;  followed  by  Mississippi  with  2,236; 
Alabama  with  1,977;  and  Texas  with  1,763. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  Is 
2,261,607;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  18,034 
organizations,  about      per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
'  cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  conven- 
I  tion  has  17,913  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  5,610,301,  as  reported  by  17,316 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $24,437,272, 
against   which    there    appears   an   indebtedness  of 
$1,757,190;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  508  organi- 
zations; and  709  parsonages  valued  at  $617,241.  The 
1  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  17,478  organizations, 
number  17,910,  with  100,069  oflicers  and  teachers  and 
924,665  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  con- 
vention is  17,117,  ami  thereJaro  also  a  large  number  of 
licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  6,001  organizations,  912,618  com- 
municants, and  $15,398,723  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  already  explained  (see 
page  27,  Part  I),  the  figures  here  given  for  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  include  organizations  in  colored 
associations  in  Northern  states,  while  in  the  report  for 
1890  the  colored  associations  then  existing  in  the 
Northern  states  were  reported  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Rapt  ist  Convention.  For  this  reason  the  fig- 
ures are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1890. 
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70 
3.433 

351 
7,197 
3.397 
1,374 
4,331 

953 
2.  712 

3W. 

320 
l,7Mi 

251 
I.  U3 
i  vl 

3,120 
2.104 

7. 7  V, 
1,041 
7,333 
431 
715 

1.  H44 

1,0.18 
533 
2.020 
1,516 

1,526 
1,  111 
3.5W2 
1.795 
1,167 

4.347 
427 
IV. 

1.217 
250 


Sumter  of 
ur  fan  I  tat  Mi* 
re|wrtini— 


Churrh 
e.tlll<w 


M 
13 
49 

18 

2M 
II 
27 
30 

58 

21 
53 

70 
71 

49 

79 
43 
17 

811 

17 
33 
IN 
I 


I  lull- . 
etc. 


Numler 
o  fell  lire  h 
edtnees 
reported. 


19 

100   

19   

3 

S  ::::::; 

»  

i»  

M  10 

14  I  

20   

30  1 
28   

23  2 

*i  2 

17   

51  3 

15  . 

9   

64   

24   

18   

31  I 

II   

38   

M   

18  I 

30  

»   , 

44  I 

15  t 

8  1 

27   

7   


rieatln*' capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Sumler 


reporilnc 


S3 
3» 

H 
0 

» 
30 

12 
16 
13 
« 

44 
44 
81 
13 
49 

18 
38 
II 
37 
30 

58 
31 
53 

a 

49 

79 
43 

17 


17 
33 
18 
3 

f 

I 

14 
«0 
I 
II 

19 

ion 

89 
41 

81 

33 
«8 
17 
15 
49 

14 

30 
>'. 
21 
33 

jw 
17 

.52 
■3 
9 

05 
24 
19 
31 
14 

38 
16 
18 
30 
36 

4. 

J 
27 


U 
II 

81 
IS 
4* 

17 
28 
II 
27 
SO 

50 
30 

at 

69 

70 

48 
73 
43 
7 
v, 

n 
37 

17 
i 

13 
B 
1 

14 
58 
I 

It 

19 
91 
82 
41 

79 

» 

61 
17 
13 

53 

14 

25 
35 
2* 

23  I 

35 
17 
48 

■3  , 
9 

63 
32 
17 
31 
15 

38 
16 
18 
30 
31 

41 

15 


14.900 
11,140 
35,810 
1,500 
4,850 

7,185 
1,812. 
4,110 
3,  475 
12,009 

13.280 
11.58: 
39.911 
3.O30 
17,856 

6.850 
6,850 
2.  OK 
8.096 
0.930 

16,080 
6,560 
14,330 
19.900 
2I.1U0 

13,014 
21V.1I1 
13.4BO 
2.000 
35,710 

4,410 

5.600 
3,765 
1,000 

3,030 
3, 135 


9,117 

100 
5.  M0 

2,450 
27. 'AM 
16,114 

4,934 
14,681 

3,630 
11.786 
3,190 

I.  610 
13.261 

3,026 
7.390 
6.286 
9.220 
6.560 

l»,7(D 
5,321) 

27,3<D 
2.275 
4.U0U 

24, 945 
9,505 
6.425 
8.410 
8,160 

9.760 

II,  350 
9, 400 

10,  S» 

II,  739 

III.  990 
3.800 

977 

0.250 
1.440 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  (  OMMt  NI<  ANTS  OR  MKMI1KRS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

lUOi— «V>ntinu.-«J. 


i  Union . . 
ami  t'.utrrn . 
tjuml'm'lf. 
1 1  union  I  n  Ion 
Hopewell  


Kio»« 
Mau-lonla. 
UvUim  ... 


flia,  No.  I . 
rgla,  No,  2. 


Mld'll 
MM<I1 

ML  I  II. 

UtmUtmrmy   

Mount  I  alvar?  

Mount  <  'artrtrl  

Mount  M.wUh,  No  I 
Mount  Morlah,  No  2. 

Mount  Ollw  

Mount  OIlTr  t'nlon. . 


Mount  Pteaaant  

Mount  Blnal  Hutlrr... 

Mount  Zlon,  No.  I  

Mount  Zlon,  No.  2  

Mount  Zlon,  Wealem. 

Mulljerty  Rim  

N>w  Hope  

N«-w  Mwdonti  

Now  Towalifa  

Noah's  KlvlMlf  


North  i;«irrl»,  No  1 . 
North  (leonrte.  No  2 
Nonrwut  <)<«iria.. 
Northw.nU  m,  No  1  . 
North*  «*l<rn.  No.  2. . 


Orthodox  MhMIp  OwirsU 

Hltrtm.  

I'U-aaanl  Orow  

rnnrn-auri-  

y  iiuxli  rmiui  


H.  liol...t], .  No.  I . 
Kr-hutjoth,  No  2. 

KiMMTIlOllt.  

Bt  John  

HnvanrtaJi  Klvif 


Hhll<.h.  No  1 
Hhlloh,  No.  2 
Hhlloh.  No.  3 


Thoina.iv  Hie 
Inlon,  No.  I. 


fnlon.  No.  2  

■rSB 

rw    » I  "     a  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ........ 

\S  llrthif l|ftllll  . . . .  

L'nlon  


Zlon 
Van 

l.nn.lnmrk 
Mminl  4>llv», .  . 
Mount  Olive,  Kant 
North  W.K.I  ICIv.r 
Wood  Mmr 

O 

Iow»: 

low*   

Kaw  Valley  

N«u»Ih>  Volley... 

l*mok'y'Tl  n'l'it  lv.r 

Bouthmti-rn  

8oiilhw«*1rrn  


Number  of 


Smlini; rapacity  of 
church  edifice*. 


Ma* 
-' 

2ft 

3  207 
3,  Mi 

2* 

1 ,2lo 

1  lu* 

l.iWT 

Jf 

30 

1  IK 

472 

ku  1 

J* 

36 

4  oly 

*  lit 

-'  'yfj 

J  1 

14 

1  ,  4  13 

Ti 

13 

44i 

v48 

18 

u 

1,088 

I* 

34* 

ti  1 

■aw 
"V 

2,ft69 

, 

p  If 1 

J* 

1 ,  7Vk5 

J* 

3V 

.1,  ii-t 

30 

1, 7f-S 

3, 3>>2 

!  1 

11 

11 

l,CW> 

m 

40 

■ 

U,  177 

39 

l,»4 

3.120 

»4 

74 

•J 

4.3TO 

7, 202 

13 

13 

I ,  NU3 

12 

4V* 

1, 1W> 

24 

24 

J ,  H 1  ■ 

24 

1 ,031 

1 ,  7M 

20 

20 

irwJ 

3>>2 

m 

i 

32 

7f0UH 

32 

2,271 

4,737 

•V* 

•v* 

s 

Ti 

j*SH 

11 

n 

14 

2,  1W> 

14 

Em 
mR 

i ,  _ .  i 

i* 
i.i 

i« 

ia 

■■I 

13 

21 1 

3>»4 

i  - 
1 1 

W»Ui  w 

16 

10 

10 

472 

M 

tu 

"'l17 

10 

.11 

ID 

SIS 

M 

MB 

fi 

(JO 

32 

32 

2,629 

31 

822 

•  i 

1.1W 

410 

31 

n 

4.&MI 

31 

1,744 

2.7W 

V 

*  13 

V 



241 

4 1 . 

X. 

■at 

■i  ■ 

•4.311 

M 

an 

4';  4*? 

30 

1,70» 

.{..•7* 

II 

13 

»n 

13 

323 

5H8 

34 

34 

1  Tin 

33 

2, 

3.S53 

IB 

IN 

*llf 

17 

4W1 

4.". 

sj 

3,  ■  v-> 

»• 

1,304 

2.4M 

h 

> 

7H 

S 

S5 

£W 

20 

21' 

2fV)4 

241 

1,  T27 

•JO 

Ml 

MS 

1,&12 

2<i 

i»33 

1  l"U 

1, 17» 

an 

is 

i,4»2 

22 

2, 134 

3,221 

« 

4,A»« 

ss 

1,824 
rtAh 

2.  iml 

21 

1  -t*»l 

1, 4  mi 

in 

l#yJJ 

V 

■  *M 

9 

473 

11 

10 

fc 

142 

IN 

42 

42 

<l,313 

42 

1,(M0 

4.343 

46 

48 

3.141 

47 

l.lftH 

1.947 

23 

23 

AM 

23 

1, 123 

1.431 

34 

34 

l,3*v1 

34 

1*17 

23 

22 

J,fOU 

23 

1.200 

1.H30 

so 

1*.  u> 

89 

7.31.1 

11. M7 

2H 

26 

2fi 

1, 797 

2. 743 

41 

41 

40 

2.44* 

3.134 

16 

IS 

13 

3M 

m 

HI) 

ll.Mfi 

SO 

1M 

7.ISB 

4t 

41 

v.:«i 

41 

S^4 

t  i.i 

!  JM 

V- 

H4 

M 

3.  IS7 

.1.1.1.. 

67 

11  III  4 

l»,  ill  w 

fj 

t  all 

.V477 

13 

a 

8S4 

IS 

:«4 

til) 

m 

iii,  <»a 

V9 

».<r, : 

Ml 

30 

8.371 

» 

3.IXM 

70 

70 

11. 1*4 

70 

i:13 

7.4.4 

14 

II 

1.«I3 

u 

394 

.s 

2S 

2.*m 

■ 

930 

I.M* 

94 

M 

'2't7 

»4 

4,4*7 

3 

3 

:< 

21 

* 

A 

174 

4 

» 

101  | 

■ 

3n 

.1.411.1 

3N 

SM 

2.;i« 

!•• 

l!» 

UK 

1* 

7:B 

4. 

4.' 

II.H47 

41 

■••  'i  ■■ 

4.4.0 

44 

U 

i 

44 

I.TO7 

-  '1. 

III 

Ih 

..  IIA4 

i; 

v., 

I.4M 

r.» 

19. 

111.714 

3.9AJ 

ft.  731 

ill 

31 

2, 101 

31 

SI2 

I.M 

2S 

4.SHS 

u 

1.^7 

.Mi.-* 

i* 

IS 

Wl 

IS 

M 

la 

l» 

u 

l,4wt 

IS 

«4 

Nt 

27 

27 

l,M 

27 

3»2 

1143 

28 

H 

■ 

A40 

1.01  J 

17 

17 

LS 

17 

2311 

3KI 

1 

1 

l«o 

1 

4.1 

94 

u 

u 

24 

20 
31 

3f 
14 

13 
ll, 
II. 

Hi 
li 
32 


34 
30 
12 
34 

IS 
45 
S 

IS 

.v. 

22 

41, 

21 
H 

7 

42 
45 

_•, i 
31 
22 


41 

14 

M 

41  . 
SI 

5.1 

12  . 

3 1 

70  . 
,5. 

:s  ., 

•: 

2 
37 

m 
3:1 
.14 

•f  1 

1.4 

3S  ' 

:« 

!■> 
Is 
.4 

."• 
1-1 
I 


of  church 

i  ri  ■  r,  ii 

llaiU 

r»lK>n*l 

etlllkn 

etc 

11 

24 

j.i 

II 

23 

IS 

SS 

14 

17 

..... 

14 

SO 

1 

SO 

34 

3 

34 

30 

■ 

11 

II 

40 

40 

3 


Numl«  swaiiiM 
rcj  w>rt«- 

j  


1 1 

24 
.•1 

M 
* 

14 
13 

u 

10 


32 
7 
31 

t 
34 

*i 
13 
» 

IS 
4S 

S 
Ii 

241 


"J 
7 


13 
11 


II 
14 


24 
.'J 
3S 
14 

17 

5* 
33 


.*. 
14 

13 
14 
10 

1« 
•  , 
SI 


1 

J4 

30 

12 
32 

IS 
44 

s 

IS 
20 

22 

ll 

I 

a 
44 


.'4 
41 

13 

71 
41 

77 
1.1 


3 

M, 
IS 
33 
44 

17 
«4 

.4 

:» 

17 
l« 
24 

» 
II 

I 


14.100 
S.SWJ 

I4.3S0 
4.140 
4.40U 


;i  .'.'.<( 
12,300 
7,150 
IS.  135 

31,609 
5,900 
7.140 
3,  SB 

12.035 

19,800 
11.450 
1.430 
S.USO 

2.UC4) 

4.235 
1.450 
10. 143 
2,086 
6,800 

2.300 
11.135 
11,150 

3.050 
11.135 

3.000 
12,875 
2.400 
9.200 
l>.37» 


,270 
4.250 
4.175 
1.130 

23. 715 
9.450 

£2 

3S 

>7:rs 

24.605 
».  I» 
19.404 
14.974 

&.0SO 

:,:\ 
>iSS 

27.914 


9.440 

1  .-an 

14.324 

f.-100 

.0.114 

4.24* 

10. 000 
4  000 
144 
4.66S 
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NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION.  99 

ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

1900-Continued. 


ToUl 
number 

olnrriini-  Number 
of  organi- 
zations 


Ktntuckv: 

Central  

I  'omoUdalcd 

First  District  

Green  River  Val |,*v 
Howards  Creek . . 


Utterly  

Little  River  and  Cumberland  Valley. 

Loudon  

Mount  Calvary  


Mount  i'le&jant. 

South  District  . . 


foiled. 


West  Kentucky.  Own  Vallec  

Young  Ministers   

Zlon  

f  MMtM  

Louisiana; 

Bavou  Macon,  Ilocuf.  and  Ouachita  Klver. 

Calcasieu  

Calvary.  North  

Concordia  

Eighth  District,  Educational  ,, 


Eighth  District.  No.  1 . 
Eighth  District.  No.  2. 

Fifth  District  

First  District  

Fourth  District  


Freedmen  9 . 

Gum  Su 


ubmrultli ::::::::: 

Little  Klvef 

Mount  Olive.  Second  District 

New  Hope   

Ninth  District  


it,  No  1 
Northwest,  No  2 


Second  District   

Seventh  District  

Seventh  District,  Educational. . 

Slrth  District  

I  Eighth.  Educational. 


Inilteand  Homochltlo. 

Amite  Itlver  

sntloch  

Bethlehem  

Itollvar  County  


Ilrookhaven  

Cbulwrn  

Coahoma  Dlstrirt  

Copiah- Lincoln  CounlT  

East  True  Light  ... 


EduraUeasI  

Enterprise,  No.  1  

Enterprise.  No.  2...  

Ersa  kiln  County  

KrankJta- Lincoln  County . 


Geth 


County  


11 

61 

S3 

53 

61 

SI 

N 

30 

1 

29 

37 

17 

it; 

30 

16 

10 

« 

a 

34 

14 

2 ' 

J7 

44 

44 

|4 

14 

>l 

20 

33 

33 

20 

20 

4 

4 

1  I 

41 

21 

24 

CI 

40 

JQ 

26 

40 

00 

32 

32 

1,1 

15 

42 

62 

77 

77 

Ml 

01 

M 

30 

VI 

33 

-.1 

23 

27 

.  27 

\-, 

33 

to 

30 

(Hi 

106 

IN 

■ 

3N 

3S 

H 

63 

3B 

3ft 

33 

63 

12 

13 

47 

47 

2ft 

20 

II 

||V 

27 

27 

n 

M 

47 

07 

17 

17 

'.»,-, 

2ft 

II' 

10 

4 

4 

0 

B 

32 

43 

a 

15 

u 

14 

14 

-'1 

21 

» 

SO 

30 

»2 

fi 

20 

30 

u 

s 

12 

32 

.Ml 

20 

10 

10 

34 

13 

04 

61 

n 

J7 

14 

14 

.'1 

21  • 

.V, 

IS 

U 

44 

33 

32 

m 

00 

v 

« 

Sex. 

Total 

number 
reported. 

Number 
ol org  ini 
rations 
reporting. 

Male. 

Female. 

16,942 
14,203 
VM» 
4.003 
3,24s 

60 
10 
31 
36 
2» 

5.710 
6.410 
3.013 
1.537 
1.171 

9.044 

0.007 
4.033 
2.406 
2.077 

3.311 

"46 
361 

34 
33 
2 
1 

1.207 
1.406 
00 
133 

1.444 
2,104 

ua 

103 

1,762 
4,030 
4,446 
04* 

24 
27 
44 
14 

1,722 
1.575 
1,855 
377 

5,  IOC 
2,404 
2.600 
671 

2.008 

1  *40 

J  21  Ml 
143 

20 
33 
27 
4 

K23 
1.401 
S71 
46 

1,105 
2,349 
1.129 
00  j 

3.  lis 
1.174 
6.43s 
2.12(1 
3.027 

4» 

23 
40 
26 
36 

1.237 
343 

1.046 
0XSI 

1.22* 

2.122 
524 
3.403 
1.431 
001 

2.000 
1.320 
0.390 
0.47O 
0.38K 

32 
13 

11 
73 
81 

1.020 
414 

2.239 
3. 090 
3.019 

1.040 
012 
4.129 
0.219 
0.379 

4.297 

5.630 
2,029 
1  402 
3.24* 

S3 
40 

23 
24 
33 

1,400 
2.007 
1.040 
1> 
1.041 

2.740 
2.002  1 
1  ISO 
700 
2,207 

2.402 
12,476 
1.018 
< ,  253 
1,518 

30 
103 
10 
37 
51 

011 
4,030 

060 
1,670 
1,500 

l,4»l 

0,047 
1,260 
2.502 
2.000 

3,004 
4,001 
064 
3,004 

2,730 

>• 
S3 
13 
47 
38 

1,046 
1,036 

317 
1,280 

!»» 

2,019 
3,226 
047 
2.516 
1,770 

m 

0,0111 
671 

s,  as? 

u 

84 

17 
02 

304 

3,224 

228 
2,877 

487 

5,001' 
443 
5,430 

a.  020 

1.472 
1.220 
770 

07 
17 
2S 
10 

1,310 
493 
433 

273 

2.400 

0.0 
707 
406 

214 

10,070 

1 
< 

21 

42 
03 
2.39.1 

48 

160 
4.0*. 

8,001 

a 

2,117 

5,244 

RSS 

u 

333 

622 

2,770 
2.3V> 
S,7«0 
4.307 

|  rm 

ii 
» 

46 

so 

I. OS* 

675 
1,019 
1,377 
2,700 

1.684 
1 . 405 

3.S30 

t,  m 

.*,.  mm: 

2,317 

s:3 

2,024 
1,196 

20 

36 

8 

043 

!:.S 

1.144 

320 

1.472 
2.4*7 

a. 

1.670 

ts 
'« 

2.602 

s 

•27 
14 
21 

1.707 
2.031 
M 
2*4 
027 

2.702 
4.002 
1.255 
610 
1,745 

urn 

2.8M 

KM 
in .... 

303 

34 
44 
27 
60 
0 

473 
077 
013 
3,444 
114 

1.047 

1,884 
1,604 
7,n» 
26* 

Church 


Seal 

cl 


Halls, 

etc. 


Number 
of  i-huriti 
edlrk-e« 
reported, 


Ml 
51 

11  I 
34 


36 
33 
14 
t 

24 

23 
44 

U 

36 
II 
36 
4 

44 
10 
40 

26  I 
30  | 

32 

B 

52  ' 

72 

81 


20 

36 

31 
104 
18 

37  1 
SI  ' 

S3 
63 
12 
48 
20 

•I 
si 

27 

S3 


44 


17 
14 

14 

'.'1 
v. 
••- 

01 


1 


60 
40 
61 
14 


34 
31 
I* 

0  ' 

24 
23 
44 

" 
20 
31 
30 
4 

43 
10 
40 
20 
34 

32  I 
13 
50  ' 
70 
It 

12 
40  I 

33  j 
IS  I 
33  I 

30  j 
104 
10 
17 
47 

35  I 
S3 
13 
43  | 
2" 

s 

75 
27 

H 


14 

.4 

g 
35 
73 

u 

31 


Seating 
capacity 
reported 


22  215 
1". 416 
19.850 
0,52* 
5.4M0 

9.750 
7.287 
4,000 
1699 

7.100 

j,tag 

6,750 
7.264 
5,015 
060 

10,776 
4,001 

15.510 
7,460 

12.380 

0.200 
2.800 
16  I---. 
25.233 
20, 103 

17,344 
19.070 
8.030 
7.324 
9.221 

6,644 
37,737 
4.464 
9,030 
17.200 

10.057 
12,875 
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0RGAXIZAT1OXS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 
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GENERAL  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 


In  the  records  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in 
England  there  are  numerous  references  to  a  discus- 
sion on  the  qualifications  for  church  fellowship, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  "laying  on  of  hands," 
included  in  the  list  of  foundation  "principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,''  given  in  Ilehrews  vi,  1,  2.  The 
General  (Arminian)  Baptists  considered  it  essential, 
ami  included  it  in  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the 
church,  immediately  after  baptism.  The  Particular 
(Calvinistic)  Baptists  did  not  so  consider  it. 

With  the  organization  of  Baptist  churches  in  Amer- 
ica, the  same  question  came  up  and  agitated  the  church 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
memliers  withdrew  and  in  1653  organized  what  was 
known  as  the  General  Six  Principle  Baptist  Church, 
the  six  principles  l>eing  those  mentioned  in  the  above 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  Repentance. 


faith,  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment.  Other  churches 
were  organized  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  time  two 
conferences  were  formed,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Conference  has  only  a  few  churches  remaining, 
the  strength  of  the  denomination  being  now  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Conference.  These  conferences  are 
members  of  an  international  body  entitled  "The  Old 
Baptist  Union  in  all  the  World."  which  is  represented 
by  an  international  council,  consisting  of  a  bishop  of 
the  union,  an  international  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
representatives  elected  by  the  churches  in  the  differ- 
ent countries.  This  council  has  authority  to  act  in 
all  "matters  relating  to  the  world-wide  union  or 
extension  minutes,"  but  the  churches  in  each  country 
or  state  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  without 
interference  from  the  international  council  or  from 
the  churches  of  any  other  country  or  state. 
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IXMTK1NK   AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  these  churches  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Arminian  rather  tlian  the  Calvinistic  Baptists. 
Their  distinctive  feature  is  still  the  laying  on  of 
hands  when  members  are  received  into  the  church, 
not,  however,  as  a  mere  form,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  general  ecclesiastical  organization  corresponds 
to  that  of  ot  her  Baptist  bodies.  The  individual  church 
is  independent  in  its  management,  electing  its  own 
officers  and  delegates.  The  conferences,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  churches,  are  for  purposes  of 
fellowship,  and  their  decisions  have  only  a  general  ad- 
visory character,  although  when  a  question  has  been 
submitted  to  a  conference,  or  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference, its  decision  is  regarded  as  final.  The  two 
conferences,  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  entirely  distinct,  although  they  interchange 
delegates  or  messengers  for  mutual  counsel.  Ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry  is  dependent  on  approval  of  a 
majority  of  a  council  comprising  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  a  conference,  not  less  than  two  ordained  minis- 
ters officiating. 

WORK. 

The  churches  employ  a  home  missionary,  who  visits 
the    different   communities,  especially   those  where 


there  are  no  regular  services.  This  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  forward  movement  committee,  which 
also  arranges  for  the  compensation  of  the  workers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  16  organi- 
zations; of  these,  12  are  in  Rhode  Island  and  4  in 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  2  conferences,  coincident  with  state  linos. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
685;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14  organiza- 
tions, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  14  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  2,870;  church  property  valued 
at  $19,450,  against  which  there  appears  no  debt; 
and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $1,500.  The  Sunday 
schools  number  9,  with  94  officers  and  teachers  and 
414  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  8. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  2  organizations,  252  communi- 
cants, and  $50  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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SEVENTH- DAY  BAPTISTS. 


HISTOKY. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church 
there  have  been  those  who  claimed,  in  respect  to  the 
Sabbath,  that  Christ  simply  discarded  the  false  re- 
strictions  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  hunlened  and 
perverted  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  that  otherwise  He 
preserved  it  in  its  full  significance.  Accordingly,  they 
have  held  that  loyalty  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  required  continuance  of  the  ol>- 
servance  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  Gath- 
ered in  scattered  communities,  and  frequently  suffer- 
ing severe  persecution,  even  at  the  hands  of  Christ  ians, 
for  their  supposed  adherence  to  "Judaic"  or  "legal" 
customs,  these  believers  are  regarded  by  the  modern 
Seventh-day  Baptists  as  the  links  which  connect  them 
with  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  Church.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  facts  concerning  them, 
owing  partly  to  the  lack  of  definite  records,  partly  to 
the  not  always  accurate  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  by  hostile  historians,  it  is  claimed  that 
among  them  in  the  earlier  days  were  the  sects  known 
as  Nazarenes.  Cerinthians,  and  Hypsistari,  and  later 
certain  communities  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses. 

At  the  time  of  the  English  Keformation,  when  the 
Bible  was  accepted  as  the  supreme  authority  on  all 
questions  of  faith  and  conduct,  the  question  of  the 
Sabbath  again  came  to  the  front,  and  a  considerable 
number  forsook  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  accepted 
the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  Among  the  earlier 
Seventh-day  Baptists  in  England  were  some  of  the 
prominent  followers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  them, 
Hon.  Thomas  Bampfield,  being  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Others  were  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen, 
royal  physician;  Nathaniel  Bailey,  compiler  of  Bailey's 
Dictionary  and  editor  of  classical  text-books;  William 
Tempest ;  and  William  Henry  Black.  Fourteen  Sevcnth- 
dftj  Baptist  churches  were  soon  established  in  different 
parts  of  England,  the  earliest  being  the  Mill  Yard  anil 
Pinner  s  Hull  churches  in  London.  The  former  appar- 
ently had  its  origin  in  10  17,  though  the  earliest  records 
have  la-en  lost  by  fire. 

In  1604  Stephen  Mumford,  a  Seventh-day  Baptist, 
came  from  London  and  settled  at  New  port,  R.  I.  His 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  soon  attracted  attention, 
and  several  members  of  the  New]H>rt  church  adopted 
his  views  and  practices,  though  they  did  not  change 
their  church  relation  until  1071,  when,  after  corre- 
spondence with  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  church  in 
Bell  Lane,  Isondon,  they  organized  the  first  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  church  in  America.  Other  organizations 
were  effected,  at  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1700,  with 
Abel  Noble  as  leader,  and  at  Piscutaway,  Middlesex 
county.  N.  J.,  with  Edmund  Dunham  us  leader.  From 
these  three  centers.  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  have 
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Ijeen  established  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  also  from  one  of  these  communities 
that  the  impulse  came  for  the  founding  of  the  well- 
known  Ephrata  Community  of  German  Baptist  Breth- 
ren, resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  German  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  in  1728. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Seventh-day  Baptists  w  as  celebrated  on  December  21, 
1871,  and  in  commemoration  of  this,  a  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Memorial  Fund  w  as  elected 
and  chartered,  which  now  holds  trust  funds,  for  edu- 
cational ami  other  denominational  work,  amounting 
to  $450,000. 

iMM-rniNE. 

In  doctrine  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  are  evangel- 
ical, and  belong  to  the  regular  Calvinistic  group  of  Bap- 
tists, being  distinguished  only  by  their  observance  of 
the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first  day  as  the  Sab- 
hath.  They  are  in  no  sense  "Judaizers"  or  "  Legal- 
izes," but  l>elieve  in  salvation  through  faith  alone, 
and  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  as 
a  basis  of  salvation,  but  as  evidence  of  obedience  and 
conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Originally  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  were  restricted 
communionists.  ami  invitations  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  given  "  to  members  of  churches  in  sister  relation." 
That  form  of  invitation  has,  by  common  consent,  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  at  present  no  specific  invitation 
is  given  to  the  lord's  Supper,  all  present  being  at 
liberty  to  partake  if  they  desire.  Neither  do  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  forbid  their  members  to  partake  of  the 
communion  in  other  churches  or  congregations,  the 
matter  being  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual. Church  meml>ership,  however,  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  have  been  immersed. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  were  at  first 
intensely  independent  congregationalists,  and  they 
have  continued  such  with  some  slight  modifications 
w  hich  experience  has  show  n  to  be  useful  in  the  devel- 
opment of  denominational  life  and  work.  Each  local 
church  is  thus  independent  in  its  own  affairs,  and  all 
union  for  denominational  work  is  voluntary.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  chiefly,  the  churches  are  organ- 
ized into  associations  and  a  general  conference,  which, 
however,  have  only  advisory  powers.  In  the  general 
conference  each  church  is  entitled  to  4  delegates  as  a 
church,  and  2  additional  delegates  for  each  25  mem- 
bers, while  members  of  the  four  denominational 
ties  mentioned  l>elow,  if  present  at  the  conference,  are 
thereby  entitled  to  membership.  Churches  which  can 
not  be  represented  by  their  own  members  are  at  lib- 
erty to  appoint,  as  their  delegates.  meml>ers  of  other 
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churches  which  are  in  full  and  regular  membership  in 
the  conference,  and  the  delegate  or  delegates  present 
from  any  church  are  entitled  to  cast  the  full  vote  to 
which  that  church  is  entitled  when  the  vote  is  taken 
by  churches. 

Applicants  for  church  membership  are  admitted  by 
a  vote  of  the  local  church,  generally  on  recommenda- 
tion by  a  permanent  committee  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  deacons  of  the  church.  The  local  church 
is  the  prime  authority  in  the  ordination  of  elders  and 
deacons,  but  of  late  years  the  associations  have  taken 
part  in  this  service  through  a  permanent  committee 
which  is  represented  in  each  council  called  by  the 
local  church.  Conference,  however,  upon  the  request 
of  a  church,  may  approve  or  disapprove  its  action  in 
the  name  of  the  denomination.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  local  church  must  first  move  in  the  matter 
of  ordination  and  the  calling  of  a  council,  but  no 
church  has  the  right  to  ordain  or  recognize  such  ordi- 
nations for  other  churches  or  the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  churches  carry  on  their  missionary  and  other 
activities  through  boards  or  societies  which  were 
originally  wholly  independent  of  the  general  confer- 
ence, though  their  members  were,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  boards  ami  societies,  also 
annual  members  of  the  general  conference.  In  form- 
ing a  more  compact  organization  in  order  to  bring 
the  societies  into  close  relations  with  the  general  con- 
ference, a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  boards 
of  the  incorporated  societies  are  nominated  by  the 
general  conference  and  elected  by  the  societies  at 
their  annual  meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  charters.  The  societies  thus  organized 
are  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  carry- 
ing on  both  home  and  foreign  work;  the  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Sabbath  School  Board,  having  special  charge 
of  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  Bible  sc  hools; 
the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Kducation  Society;  and  the 
American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  which  is  both  the 
publishing  society  of  the  denomination  and.  in  a  sense, 
a  home  missionary  soc  iety  through  which  the  work  of 
Sabbath  reform  is  carried  on. 

A  missionary  spirit  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  the  denomination,  as;  indicated  by  the  coming  of 
the  first  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  England  to 
America,  which  was  missionary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  in  London,  England.  It  found  ex- 
pression at  a  very  early  period  in  'yearly  meetings," 
which  were  essentially  missionary  gatherings.  As  the 
number  of  churches  grew  larger  and  they  were  more 
widely  spread,  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  by  the 
yearly  meetings  increased;  and  it  was  chiefly  this 
missionary  spirit  which  led,  in  1H02,  to  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  general  conference  for  the  special  purpose 
of  prosecuting  that  work  more  successfully.  For 
about  twenty  years  this  general  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  conference, 
through  a  missionary  committee.  In  lsjs  the 
American  Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
was  organized,  with  membership,  both  annual  and 
life,  upon  a  financial  basis.  Subsequently  modifica- 
tions took  place,  including  the  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  Missionary  Society  for  work  among  the  dews. 
In  1N43  the  word  •American"  was  dropped  from  the 
name,  and  in  1N4(>  the  present  organization  was  com- 
pleted and  incorporated  as  the  Seventh-day  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

During  the  year  190fi  this  society  conducted  home 
mission  work  through  27  missionary  pastors  and 
workers  and  4  general  missionaries,  serving  and 
assisting  in  various  ways  3N  churches,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $S,000. 

In  the  foreign  field  the  same  organization  has  had 
charge  of  work  in  China,  Africa,  Holland,  and  Java. 
An  enterprise  carried  on  for  a  time  in  Palestine  was 
broken  up  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  mission  in  China,  begun  In-fore  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  is  still  carried  on  with  increas- 
ing vigor.  The  different  departments  there-  evangel- 
istic, missionary,  medical,  hospital,  and  educational  - 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Shanghai 
Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Association,  which  is 
practically  a  branch  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  work  in  .lava  is  under  the  di- 
rect care  of  the  churches  in  Holland,  though  it  re- 
ceives considerable  financial  support  from  the  I'nited 
States.  The  report  of  the  foreign  work  of  the  Seventh- 
'  day  Baptist  churches  for  1906  shows  7  stations,  9 
American  missionaries  and  19  native  workers:  6 
churches  with  235  members:  7  schools  with  150 
scholars;  2  hospitals,  in  which  2,(592  patients  were 
treated:  1  asylum  with  lot)  to  200  inmates:  property 
valued  at  $25,000;  and  a  total  amount  of  85,400  con- 
tributed by  the  churches  for  the  work  during  the  year. 
There  are  also  2  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  in  Hol- 
land, which  carry  cm  missionary  work  and  together 
conduct  a  magazine  which  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sabbath  Tract  Society  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  organization  of  special  societies  for  promoting 
education  began  in  1S34  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  conference.  At  first  academies  were  estah- 
lished,  and  later  a  system  of  graded  schools  was  de- 
veloped. The  Seventh-clay  Baptist  Education  Society 
took  its  present  form  in  1N52,  and  although  directly 
connected  with  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  V.,  acts 
for  the  entire  denomination.  Two  other  colleges,  at 
Milton,  Wis.,  and  at  Salem,  W.  Va.,  are  identified 
with  the  denomination.  The  returns  for  the  three  for 
1906  show  48  teachers,  572  students,  and  property 
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and  endowments  valued  at  about  $752,000.  The 
amount  contributed  during  tlie  year  through  the  Edu- 
cation Society  is  given  as  $5,202. 

Among  other  organizations,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  Woman's  Board  for  Religious  Work,  or- 
ganized in  1SS4,  and  doing  excellent  service  along  in- 
dustrial, missionary,  educational,  and  Sabbath  reform 
lines 

Organized  denominational  Sabbath  school  work  was 
begun  in  1836,  although  Sabbath  schools  were  already 
in  existence  in  various  churches,  one  at  least  having 
been  organized  as  early  as  1740  by  the  German  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  at  Kphrata,  Pa.  Previous  to  1S70, 
Sabbath  school  boards  were  appointed  by  the  various 
associations,  and  carried  forward  systematic  work 
along  this  line  within  their  various  boundaries.  In 
that  year  the  general  conference  appointed  a  denomi- 
national Sabbath  school  board,  which  is  incorporated 
and  has  charge  of  the  general  work,  including  Sab- 
bath school  literature 

The  first  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  1SS4,  three  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  under  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  at 
Portland,  Me. ;  and  within  a  brief  period  thereafter,  a 
larger  percentage  of  Seventh-day  Baptist  churches  had 
organized  these  societies  than  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation. In  1900  there  were  46  societies  with  1  ,S96 
members.    The v  are  identified  with  the  denomination 


through  a  Young  People's  Executive  Board  appointed 
by  the  general  conference. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  .if  the  denomination  at  tho 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  77 
organizations  in  6  associations,  located  in  19  states. 
More  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division 
and  27  are  in  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
K.3.S1 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  70  organizations,  about 
41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent  females.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  71 
church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices of  19,400;  church  property  valued  at  $292,250, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1 ,942; 
and  39  parsonages  valued  at  $69,440.  The  Sabbath 
schools  reported  number  6S,  with  S43  officers  and 
teachers  and  5,117  scholars. 

The  numlicr  of  ministers  in  the  denomination  is 
given  as  90.    The  number  of  licentiates  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  29  organizations  and  762  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $26,990  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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HISTORY. 

The  acceptance  of  Calvinistic  theology  by  (lie  Bap- 
tist churches  of  New  England1  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  by  any  means  unani- 
mous. There  was  a  strong  Arminian  sentiment  which 
declined  to  approve  the  preaching  that  characterized 
The  Great  Awakening.  There  was  also  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  practical  dominance  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  generally  spoken  of  as  "the  stand- 
ing order;"  with  the  character  of  not  a  few  ministers 
who,  while  well  educated,  were  not  regarded  as  fully 
converted;  and  especially  with  the  laxity  of  discipline 
manifest  in  the  '  half-way  covenant/"  by  which  non- 
church  members  were  allowed  to  present  their  chil- 
dren for  baptism  and  exercise  many  of  the  privileges 
of  communicants. 

The  return  of  Whitefield  to  Xew  England  in  1769, 
with  his  cyclonic  preaching,  stirred  the  communities 
anew,  and  aroused  again  the  feeling  which  had  resulted 
in  the  "  New  Light "  party.  Among  those  who  listened 
to  him  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in  1770,  was  a  young 
man,  Benjamin  Randall,  who  was,  however,  more  im- 
pressed by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  evan- 
gelist two  days  later  than  he  had  been  by  his  preaching. 
He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Congregational 
church  in  Newcastle,  N.  H.  The  general  conditions 
of  church  life  which  he  found,  especially  the  laxity  of 
church  discipline,  troubled  him,  and,  as  he  was  power- 
less to  effect  a  reform,  he  found  a  more  congenial 
church  home  in  a  Baptist  church  in  Berwick,  Me.  He 
•MO  became  noted  as  a  leader  of  religious  meetings, 
and,  later,  as  a  preacher.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  he  did  not  preach  the  sterner  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and  when  questioned  upon  this  point,  declared 
his  disbelief  in  them.  The  result  was  that  in  1779  he 
was  tried,  adjudged  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  disfel- 
lowshiped.  A  considerable  number,  however,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  church  life,  as  indicated  above,  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  the  next  year  he  organized  in 
New  Durham,  N.  H.,  a  Baptist  church,  being  form- 
ally set  apart  by  his  associates  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry.  For  several  years  they  had  no 
thought  of  starting  a  new  denomination,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  found  themselves  disfellow- 
shiped  and  ostracized  by  the  more  rigid  CsJvinJstS,  so 
that  some  distinctive  name  became  necessary.  For 
twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Dur- 
ham church  thev  had  been  called  "General  Provision- 
era,"  "New  Lights,"  "  Randallites,"  "  Free  wi  Hers," 
etc.,  and,  finally,  though  with  much  protest  on  the 
part  of  many,  they  accepted  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  names,  and  called  themselves  Freewill  Baptists, 

1 8ee  Baptist*,  page  45. 


although  to  many  of  them  the  term  '"Free  Baptist" 
seemed  more  nearly  descriptive  and  to  be  preferred, 
since  thev  Indieved  not  onlv  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
but  also  in  free  grat  e  and  in  free  communion. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Randall  in  1S0S,  the 
numU'rof  Free  Baptists  increased  considerably,  ami  a 
strong,  though  unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  l)etween  them  and  the  community  re- 
cently organized  as  "Christians,"  under  the  lead  of 
Abner  Jones  ami  Elias  Smith. 

As  the  denomination  grew  and  the  necessity  of  mu- 
tual relations  between  the  local  churches  became  evi- 
dent, vari  ms  efforts  were  made  to  perfect  an  organi- 
zation, and  in  1S27  representatives  of  several  associa- 
tions, or  yearly  meetings,  as  they  were  called,  took 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  gen- 
eral conference.  No  immediate  result  was  secured, 
hut  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  such  a  degree  of  har- 
mony had  been  reached  as  enabled  the  body  to  set 
forth  "A  Treatise  on  the  Faith  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists." By  1S41  the  conference  had  been  already  or- 
ganized, and  in  that  year  it  adopted  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  At  this  time  the  basis  of  fellowship  was 
broadened  so  as  to  take  in  a  number  of  Arminian  and 
open  communion  Baptist  churches  in  the  Middle  states 
and  in  Canada.  No  change  of  name  on  their  part  was 
asked,  and  each  local  church  retained  its  own  name- 
Free  Baptist,  Free  Communion  Baptist,  Freewill 
Baptist,  and  Open  Communion  Baptist — all,  how- 
ever, being  recognized  as  parts  of  the  same  religious 
body.  In  1S9_\  when  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
general  conference  by  the  state  of  Maine,  the  name 
"General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists"  was  adopted. 
Of  late  years  this  name  has  attained  wider  use  through 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  states,  while  through  the 
Southern  states,  for  the  most  part,  the  older  name  of 
Freewill  Baptists  is  preferred. 

The  Free  Baptists  claim  to  be  the  first  religious  body 
to  declare  themselves  against  slavery,  the  general  con- 
ference in  1835  taking  a  pronounced  position  on  this 
question.  They  also  took  a  strong  stand  on  the  tem- 
perance question  at  an  early  date.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  their  history,  in  their  protest  against  an  tin- 
regenerate  ministry  and  church  membership,  and  their 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  and  a  vital 
spiritual  experience,  they  made  the  mistake  of  under- 
valuing mental  training,  a  result  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  educational  institutions  of  the  time  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Calvinists  or  of  a  liberal  and 
practically  Unitarian  element.  In  addition,  in  their 
reaction  against  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  taxation, 
which  at  that  time  made  the  Congregational  Church 
virtually  an  established  church  in  some  of  the  New 
England  states,  they  went  to  the  extreme  of  paying 
their  ministers  no  fixed  salaries.    These  two  factors 
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resulted'  in  an  uneducated  and  poorly  paid  ministry, 
and  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  denomination. 
Although  they  eventually  realized  the  disadvantages 
entailed  hy  their  position,  and  changed  their  attitude, 
particularly  in  reference  to  education,  their  growth  con- 
tinued slow,  and  their  number  fluctuated  more  or  less. 

Of  late  years  the  differences  between  the  Free  Bap- 
tists and  the  Baptists  have  largely  disappeared,  and  in 
some  quarters  a  tendency  to  union  has  manifested 
itself.  At  the  present  time  the  two  denominations  arc 
considering  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  missionary  work, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  a  large  number  of 
associations  and  conferences  of  both  bodies. 

IMKTRIN  E. 

In  doctrine  the  Free  Baptists  have  always  held  that, 
though  man  in  his  fallen  state  can  not  become  the 
child  of  God  hy  natural  goodness  and  works  of  his  own, 
redemption  and  regeneration  are  freely  provided  for 
him;  the  call  of  the  gospel  is  coextensive  with  the 
atonement,  to  all  men,  so  that  salvation  is  equally 
possible  to  all;  the  truly  regenerate  are  through 
infirmity  and  manifold  temptations  in  danger  of 
falling,  and  ought  therefore  to  watch  and  pray  lest 
they  make  shipwreck  of  faith. 

They  hold,  with  Baptists  in  general,  that  baptism,  of 
which  immersion  is  regarded  as  the  only  proper  form, 
should  bo  administered  only  to  those  who  for  theni- 
•  selves  rej>eut  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Participation  in  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  is  the  "privilege 
ami  duty  of  all  who  have  spiritual  union  with  Christ." 
The  invitation  to  the  lord's  Supper  is  to  all,  decision 
os  to  participation  in  it  being  left  with  the  individual. 
The  human  will  is  declared  to  be  "free  and  self-deter- 
mined, having  power  to  yield  to  gracious  influences  and 
live,  or  resist  them  and  perish;"'  and  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  defined  not  as  an  "unconditional  decree" 
fixing  the  futurestateof  man,  but  simply  as  God's  deter- 
mination "from  the  beginning  to  save  all  who  should 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Free  Baptists  are  congregational,  each 
local  church  being  independent  and  self-governed, 
electing  its  own  officers,  judging  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  its  members,  and  forming  the  final  court  of  author- 
ity in  matters  of  Christian  life.  For  purposes  of  fel- 
lowship, the  churches  send  delegates  to  associations, 
ordinarily  called  quarterly  conferences;  while  these 
latter  are  represented  in  yearly  conferences,  and  these 
in  turn  in  the  denominational  general  conference, 
which  meets  triennially.  These  conferences  are  em- 
powered to  advise,  admonish,  or  withdraw  fellowship 
from  a  subordinate  body,  but  are  expressly  forbidden 
to  reverse  or  change  the  decision  of  any  of  them.  One 


result  of  this  spirit  of  independence  is  seen  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  statistics.  A  considerable  number  of 
quarterly  conferences,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
individual  churches,  fail  to  report  to  the  denominational 
headquarters,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  practically 
dropped  out  of  church  fellowship  without  any  definite 
action  to  that  effect. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  Free  Baptist  churches  are  car- 
ried on  through  different  organizations  varying  some- 
what in  their  constitution.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1834.  After 
several  failures  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  on  account  of  the 
abolitionist  sentiments  of  the  petitioners,  an  act  was 
finally  passed  in  1S38.  This  society  did  excellent  work 
until  1894,  when  it  transferred  its  funds  and  work  to 
the  triennial  general  conference.  It  has  helped  to  es- 
tablish and  strengthen  hundreds  of  churches,  sent 
more  than  one  hundred  missionaries  to  frontier  and 
destitute  fields,  and  aided  in  founding  Storer  College  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va.  From  Cairo,  111.,  as  a  center,  the 
general  conference  Is  now  carrying  on  an  extensive 
work  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  sustains 
a  Bible  school  for  colored  preachers  in  that  city.  Dur- 
ing 1906,  in  the  home  mission  field,  it  supported  12 
missionaries,  aided  20  churches,  and  expended  a  total 
of  $55,990.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  the  total  receipts  of  the  denomination 
for  home  missions  have  been  $504,149,  exclusive  of 
considerable  sums  raised  and  expended  by  the  several 
state  organizations  and  by  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1833, 
its  membership  being  based  upon  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  of  money  into  the  treasury.  In  1894, 
together  with  the  Home  Mission  Society,  it  trans- 
ferred its  funds  and  work  to  the  General  Conference 
of  Free  Baptists.  In  1835  the  first  missionaries,  2  men 
with  their  wives,  sailed  for  India,  and  in  1906  there 
were  in  the  field  26  missionaries  and  300  native  helpers, 
occupying  9  stations  and  a  large  number  of  outsta- 
tions;  19  churches  with  1,330  members;  122  schools 
with  4,105  scholars;  3  medical  dispensaries;  4  orphan- 
ages with  167  inmates  ;  and  property  valued  at  $85,000. 
The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  was  $62,582. 
The  languages  used  are  the  Bengali,  Uriya,  Hindi, 
and  Santali. 

Prior  to  1840  there  were  few  churches  in  cities 
and  large  villages,  and  few  men  qualified  to  act 
as  preachers.  However,  as  the  demand  grew  for  a 
better  training,  the  Education  Society  was  organized 
in  1840  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  had  been  called  to  the  gospel 
ministry.    Until  1870  it  provided  theological  instruc- 
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lion  nml  also  gave  financial  aid  to  needy  students. 
At  that  time  Bates  College  in  the  Kast  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  a  divinity  department, 
while  Hillsdale  College  in  the  West  already  had  such 
a  department.  The  Education  Society  turned  over 
to  these  two  colleges  its  permanent  fund  of  over 
$42,000.  and  has  since  attempted  only  to  aid  st  udents 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  receipts  for  this 
object  for  1906  were  $'2,070,  though  the  entire  amount  [ 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  was  $6,770. 
Since  1840  the  total  contributions  by  the  denomina- 
tion for  educational  purposes  have  amounted  to 
$241,10.').  Since  1870  good  work  has  been  done  along 
educational  lines,  but  the  funds  for  the  various  insti- 
tutions have  not  passed  through  the  treasury  of  the 
Education  Society.  In  1906,  there  were  6  colleges 
ami  4  preparatory  schools,  reporting  9.5  teachers  ami 
1.7(H)  students;  3  mission  schools  with  275  scholars; 
and  property,  including  endowments,  valued  at 
$l,76r>.000. 

The  Free  Baptists  do  not  cam-  on  any  philan- 
thropic enterprises  distinctively  denominational  in 
character.  They  are,  however,  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of 
communities  and  are  sharing  more  closely  in  the 
interdenominational  work  of  the  churches.  They 
report  4.50  young  people's  societies  with  a  membership 
of  14,2S5.  A  weekly  paper,  issued  in  Boston,  repre- 
sents the  general  interests  of  the  denomination. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,346  organizations,  contained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  5  unassociated,  in  .52  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  32  states.  Of  these  organizations,  568  are  in  the. 
North  Central  division  and  .5IS  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division.  The  greatest  number  in  any  one  state  is 
199  in  Maine. 

The  total  numl)or  of  communicants  reported  is 
81,359;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,129 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1,111  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  275,601,  as  reported 
by  1.072  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$2,974,130,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $138,233;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  61 
organizations;  and  318  parsonages  valued  at  $454,226. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,059  organiza- 
tions, numt>cr  1.089,  with  9,170  officers  and  teachers 
and  65,101  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,160  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  133. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  240  organizations,  6,539  communi- 
cants, and  $141,512  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PEACES  OK  WORSHIP,  UV  STATES:  1S06 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  I1Y  YEARLY  MEETINGS:  1906. 
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HISTORY. 

One  of  the  influential  factors  in  early  Baptist  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  Middle  states,  was  a  Welsh 
church,  organized  in  Wales  in  1701,  which  emigrated 
the  same  year  to  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later 
it  received  a  grant  of  land  known  as  the  "  Welsh 
Tlwct,"  where  the  colony  prospered  and  was  ahle  to 
send  a  numher  of  ahle  ministers  to  various  sections. 
One  of  these.  Elder  Paul  Palmer,  gathered  a  company 
in  North  Carolina  and,  in  1727.  organized  a  church 
at  Perquimans,  in  Chowan  county.  The  principal 
element  appears  to  have  heen  Arminian,  in  sympathy 
with  certain  communities  in  Virginia  which  had  re- 
ceived ministerial  assistance  from  the  General  Baptists 
of  Kngland.  There  was  no  thought,  however,  of  or- 
ganizing a  separate  denomination,  the  object.  l>eing 
primarily  to  provide  a  church  home  for  the  commu- 
nity, a  place  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  Christian  ethics. 

Under  the  labors  of  Klder  Palmer  and  other  minis- 
ters whom  he  ordained,  additional  churches  were  or- 
ganized, which  grew  rapidly,  considering  the  sparsely 
settled  country,  and  an  organization  was  formed, 
called  a  yearly  meeting,  including,  in  1752,  16  churches, 
1(5  ministers,  and  probably  1,000  communicants.  As 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Calvinistic  Baptists 
increased  in  strength,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
Arminian  churches  were  won  over  to  that  confession, 
so  that  only  4  remained  undivided.  These  however 
rallied,  reorganized,  and,  being  later  reinforced  by 
Freewill  Baptists  from  the  North,  especially  from 
Maine,  regained  most  of  the  lost  ground. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  history  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  distinctive  name.  They  were  afterwards 
called  "Freewill  Baptists,"  and  most  of  them  became 
known  later  as  "Original  Freewill  Baptists."  They 
were  so  listed  in  the  report  on  religious  bodies,  census 
of  1890,  but  have  since  preferred  to  drop  the  term 
"Original,"  and  be  called  simply  "Freewill  Baptists." 

In  18.36  they  were  represented  by  delegates  in  a 
General  Conference  of  Freewill  Baptists  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  after  the  civil  war  they  held 
their  own  conferences.  In  recent  years  they  have 
drawn  to  themselves  a  number  of  churches  of  similar 
faith  throughout  the  Southern  states,  and  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  strength.  They  hold  essentially 
the  same  doctrines  as  the  Free  Baptist  churches  of 
the  North,  have  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  are  to  some  degree  identified  with  the  same  inter- 
ests, missionary  and  educational. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  accept  the  five  points  of  Ar- 
minianism  as  opposed  to  the  five  points  of  Calvinism, 


BAPTISTS. 

and  in  a  confession  of  faith  of  eighteen  articles,  declare 
that  Christ  "freely  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
tasting  death  for  every  man:"  that  "God  wants  all  to 
come  to  repentance;"  ami  that  "all  men,  at  one  time 
or  another,  are  found  in  such  capacity  as  t  hat ,  t  hrough 
the  grace  of  Ood,  they  may  be  eternally  saved." 

Believers'  baptism  is  considered  the  only  true  prin- 
ciple, and  immersion  the  only  correct  form:  but  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Freewill  Baptists  uniformly  practice  open 
-  communion.  They  further  believe  in  foot-washing 
and  anointing  the  sick  with  oil. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Freewill  Baptists  are  distinctly  con- 
gregational. Quarterly  conferences  for  business  pur- 
poses are  held  in  which  all  members  may  participate. 
The  officers  of  the  church  are  the  pastor,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, deacons,  who  have  charge  of  the  preparations 
for  the  communion  service  and  care  for  the  poor,  and 
elders,  who  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
churches  and  settle  controversies  Itetween  brethren. 
The  «piartcrly  conferences  are  united  in  state  bodies, 
variously  called  conferences  or  associations,  ami  there 
is  an  annual  conference  representing  the  entire 
denomination. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  churches  are  not  as  yet 
well  organized,  although  considerable  evangelistic 
work  is  done  in  the  home  field,  and  some  of  the  churches 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  mission 
in  Bengal.  India,  more  particularly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Free  Baptists. 
A  theological  seminary  has  been  established  at  Ayden, 
N.  C,  in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry. The  Freewill  Baptists  have  also  a  more  or  less 
close  relation  to  the  various  Free  Baptist  colleges  of 
the  North. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  60S  organizations,  in  .30  associations  or  confer- 
ences, located  in  1.3  states.  A  great  majority  of  the 
organizations.  436,  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
284  being  in  North  Carolina. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
40,280;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  574 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
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ination  has  556  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  158,540,  as  reported  hy  534  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $296,585,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,536;  halls, 
etc..  used  for  worship  by  45  organizations;  and  8  par- 
sonages valued  at  $3,400.  The  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported number  263,  with  1,440  olficers  and  teachers 
and  12.720  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  600,  and  there 
are  also  about  75  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  considerable  gain:  Organizations,  441;  com- 
municants. 28,416;  value  of  church  property,  $239,580. 
The  territory  covered  has  also  increased,  the  denom- 
ination being  reported  now  in  13  states  as  against  2 
in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP.  HY  STATES  1906. 
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<iENERAL  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY, 

The  General,  or  Ariniiiian,  Baptists  trace  their  origin 
as  a  distinct  denomination  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Their  first  church  is  helieved 
to  have  been  founded  in  Holland  in  1007  and  their 
first  church  in  England  in  1611.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries  many  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  New 
Kngland  held  Artninian  views,  and  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  also  a  nuinlier  of  General 
Baptists  in  Virginia.  These  sent  a  request  for  minis- 
terial aid  to  the  General  Baptists  of  London,  in  answer 
to  which  Robert  Nordin  was  sent  to  Virginia  in 
1711.  Nordin  is  supposed  after  his  arrival  to  have 
organized  at  Burleigh  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Vir- 
ginia, although  it  is  possible  that  he  found  it  already 
established.  Later  other  Baptist  churches  were  or- 
ganized, ami  the  movement  spread  into  North  Caro- 
lina, where  a  flourishing  yearly  meeting  was  formed, 
and  to  other  colonies  of  the  South. 

As  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  had  lietter  educated 
and  more  aggressive  leaders,  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength,   the   majority  of  the   Anninian  Baptist 


churches,  both  in  New  England  and  the  South,  became 
afliliated  with  them,  although  the  General  Six  Princi- 
ple Baptists  of  New  England  ami  a  small  hotly  of 
churches  in  the  Carolina*  continued  to  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  the  General  Baptists.  Eater  the  Free  Bap- 
tists of  New  England,  who  belt!  essentially  the  same 
principles,  uttractetl  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
formed  General  Baptist  churches.  The  small  group 
of  General  Baptist  churches  in  the  Carolinas,  being 
reinforced  by  Free  Baptists  from  the  North,  in  time 
became  known  as  "  Freewill  Baptists,"  and  included 
most  of  those  holding  Anninian  views  in  that  section 
of  the  country. 

The  historical  origin  of  those  Baptist  bodies  in  the 
United  States  that  bear  the  appellation  "'General  Bap- 
tists" at  the  present  time  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  they  represent  colonies  sent  to 
the  Cumberland  region  by  the  early  General  Baptist 
churches  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  very  definite  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  that  in  1823  a  General 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Vantlerburg  county, 
Intl.,  by  Benotii  Stinson  and  others.  The  following 
year  Liberty  Association  was  organized,  which  appar- 
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entry  include*!  churches  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in 
Indiana.  The  movement  gradually  extended,  cover- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  states  already  named.  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Nebraska.  More 
recently  churches  have  been  established  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

Two  distinct  influences  appeared  early  in  these 
churches,  one  for  greater  denominational  emphasis, 
the  other  for  union  with  other  Baptist  bodies,  such  as 
the  Freewill  and  the  Separate  Baptists.  Various 
efforts  for  such  union  were  put  forth,  but  without  con- 
spicuous success.  One  association  united  with  the 
Freewill  Baptists  in  1808,  but  withdrew  in  1S77.  In 
1881  two  associations  hud  a  conference  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  "Missionary  Baptists,"  as  they  wfere  called, 
to  distinguish  them  from  Anti-Missionary  or  Primitive 
Baptists,  but  it  failed  to  produce  results.  More  re- 
cently a  union  with  a  Separate  Baptist  association 
caused  some  disturbance,  but  this  also  was  not  perma- 
nent. Notwithstanding  the  hindrances  attending 
these  discussions,  the  denomination  has  made  progress, 
establishing  churches  and  organizing  missionary  soci- 
eties and  Sunday  schools. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  confession  of  faith  of  the  General  Baptists 
consists  of  eleven  articles  which,  with  but  two  slight 
changes,  are  identical  with  those  formulated  by  Benoni 
Stinson  in  1823.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  con- 
fession is  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement  (whence 
the  name,  "General  Baptist"),  which  is  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  not  merely  for  the  elect,  ami  that  any 
fadure  of  salvation  rests  purely  with  the  individual. 
Other  clauses  state  that  man  is  "  fallen  and  depraved," 
and  can  not  extricate  himself  from  this  state  by  any 
ability  possessed  by  nature;  that  except  in  the  case  of 
infants  and  idiots,  regeneration  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, and  is  secured  only  through  rcj)ontance  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ;  that  while  the  Christian  who  endures 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fall 
from  grace  and  be  lost;  that  rewards  and  punishments 
are  eternal;  that  the  bodies  of  the  just  and  unjust  will 
be  raised,  the  former  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  resu rrection  of  damnation;  that  the  only 
proper  mode  of  baptism  is  immersion,  anil  the  only 
proper  subjects  are  believers;  and  that  the  communion, 
or  Lord's  Supper, should  be  free  to  all  believers.  Some 
of  the  churches  practice  foot-washing. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  General  Baptists  are  in  accord  with 
other  Baptist  bodies.  The  local  chinches  are  inde- 
pendent, but  are  united  in  local,  state,  and  general 
associations,  of  advisory  character,  with  no  authority 
over  the  individual  church.  No  association  can  legally 
form  an  organic  union  with  any  other  denomination 


without  the  ratification  of  each  individual  church,  and 
any  local  church  wishing  to  withdraw  from  any  asso- 
ciation may  do  so,  while  any  local  association  may 
withdraw  from  a  state  or  general  association. 

When  a  church  desires  the  ordination  of  one  of  its 
members,  it  makes  recommendation  to  a  body  com- 
posed of  the  ordained  ministers  and  deacons  of  the 
various  local  churches,  corresponding  closely  to  the 
councils  of  Congregational  churches,  though  sometimes 
called  a  presbytery.  This  body  conducts  an  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  and,  if  he  is  found  worthy,  ordains 
him,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  church.  It 
has,  however,  no  authority  except  such  as  is  given  to 
it  by  the  local  church.  The  vote  of  the  local  church 
on  the  reception  of  members  must  be  unanimous. 

In  1S70  a  general  association  w  as  organized  to  bring 
"into  more  intimate  ami  fraternal  relation  and  effect- 
ive cooperation  various  bodies  of  liberal  Baptists." 
With  this  most  of  the  local  asswiations  are  connected 
through  delegates.  While  this  general  association  is  a 
General  Baptist  institution,  its  constitution  permits  the 
reception  of  other  Baptist  associations  whose  doctrines 
and  usages  harmonize  with  those  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists. This  constitution  states  that  the  name  can  never 
be1  changed,  and  that  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  its 
trustees  shall  be  members  of  General  Baptist  churches. 
It  has  general  supervision  over  the  college  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  denomination,  the  home  and  for- 
eign mission  work,  publication  interests,  literature,  etc. 

WORK. 

A  home  mission  board  is  maintained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  association,  its  object  being  to  sup- 
port home  missionaries,  establish  churches  in  new 
fields,  assist  in  building  houses  of  worship,  etc.  Its 
funds  are  secured  through  voluntary  contributions  of 
individuals  and  churches.  The  various  local  associa- 
tions also  have  boards  w  hich  do  similar  work  within 
their  own  territory,  and  which  cooperate  with  the  gen- 
eral board.  The  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Liberty 
Association  of  Indiana  has  a  permanent  fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  been  the  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  association  and  of  the  denomination 
as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  one  agency.  Largely 
through  its  efforts  the  present  publishing  house  of  the 
denomination  was  established. 

For  many  years  the  General  Baptists  cooperated 
with  the  Free  Baptists  in  foreign  mission  work,  but, 
since  this  was  found  to  be  not  entirely  satisfactory,  a 
|  foreign  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1904, 
Under  direction  and  control  of  the  general  association. 
In  order  that  the  foreign  work  to  be  undertaken  in 
future  years  might  Ik1  successful,  the  society  began  at 
Once  to  raise  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $10,000. 
It  is  expected  (hut  funds  and  missionaries  w  ill  soon  be 
ready  to  begin  active  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands. 
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The  General  Baptists  have  one  educational  institu- 
tion, Oakland  City  College,  in  Indiana,  which  includes  a 
theological  department.  It  has  a  faculty  of  10  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  alxmt  150  students, 
property  valued  at  830,000,  and  an  endowment  of 
about  840,000. 

The  publishing  house  at  Owensville,  Ind.,  issues  the 
Messenger,  the  church  organ,  which  was  established  in 
1886,  and  has  assisted  largely  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  denomination  and  its  institutions. 

Sunday  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are 
maintained  in  nearly  all  of  the  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  518  organiza- 


tions in  38  associations,  located  in  8  states;  the  largest 
number  of  organizations,  ISO,  being  in  Missouri. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
30,007;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  497 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  380  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  117,095,  as  reported  by  372 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $252,019, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$6,999;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  119  organiza- 
tions; ami  6  parsonages  valued  at  88,900.  TheSunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  230  organizations,  number  240, 
with  1,520  officers  and  teachers  and  11,658  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  reported  in  connection 
with  the  denomination  is  525. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  the  figures 
show  a  notable  increase:  Organizations,  119;  com- 
municants, 8,735;  ami  church  property,  $50,879. 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


SEPARATE  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 

The  term  " Separate"  as  applied  to  church  bodies 
had  its  origin  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Separatist 
Movement  "  in  England,  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  indicated  primarily  a  withdrawing  from  the  Angli- 
can Church,  without  implying  any  specific  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  character.  Among  the  churches  which 
thus  withdrew  were  some  distinctively  Baptist 
churches,  though  the  first  definite  date  appears  to  he 
that  of  1662,  when  a  church  called  the  "English  Puri- 
tan Separate  Baptist  Church"  is  said  to  have  heen 
organized.  This  in  common  with  some  of  the  other 
independent  churches  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
the  colonies,  and  came  to  America  in  1695. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  some- 
what similar  condition  existed  in  New  England.  The 
revival  movement  in  which  Whiteficld  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part,  and  wluch  culminated  in  The  Great 


Awakening,  caused  sharp  discussion.  Those  who 
indorsed  the  revival  were  called  "New  Lights,"  and 
were  opposed  hitterly  on  two  specific  points;  one  was 
the  use  of  lay  preachers,  and  the  other,  the  refusal  to 
retain  on  church  rolls  those  who  were  regarded  by 
them  as  unregenerate  Iwcause  they  had  not  experienced 
conversion.  Denominational  lines  were  not  drawn, 
both  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  latter  under  the  lead  of  the  Tennents,  sharing  in 
the  controversy,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  or 
"separation  "  of  a  number  of  churches.  In  all  of  these 
"separate"  churches  there  were  Baptists,  and  of  31 
ministers  ordained  as  pastors  from  1746  to  1751,  5 
were  Baptists  before  they  were  ordained  and  8  became 
Baptists,  among  the  latter  being  Isaac  Backus,  the 
famous  Baptist  theologian  and  historian.  These 
Separate  Baptist  churches  were  distinguished  from 
the  regular  Baptist  churches  by  their  milder  Calvin- 
ism and  their  willingness  to  receive  those  who  prac- 
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ticcd  infant  baptism,  even  though  they  themselves 
preferred  the  form  of  immersion.    As  a  result  the  J 
Regular  Baptists  refused  to  recognize  them,  and  for 
some  time  there  was  more  or  less  hostility  between  j 
the  two  brandies.    This,  however,  gradually  disap-  | 
peared,  and  in  New  England  the  two  bodies  coalesced, 
though  there  was  never  any  formal  act  of  union. 

Among  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  Separate 
Baptists  was  Shubacl  Stearns,  a  native  of  Boston, 
who  was  baptized  and  ordained  in  Tolland,  Conn.  In  i 
1754  he  left  New  England  and  settled  at  Sandy  Creek,  1 
Guilford  (now  Randolph)  county,  N.  C,  where  he 
made  his  permanent  residence.  With  lum  had  come 
8  families,  16  persons  in  all,  and  there  the  same  year 
he  organized  the  first  Separate  Baptist  church  in  the 
South.  Before  long  it  contained  606  members,  and 
Daniel  Marshall,  Samuel  Harris,  and  others  soon 
became  influential  coworkers  with  Mr.  Stearns.  In 
seventeen  years  the  southern  Separate  Baptists  had 
spread  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  southward  to 
Georgia,  and  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  had  125  minis- 
ters and  42  churches.  Their  first  association,  the 
Sandy  Creek,  was  organized  at  Stearns  Church  in 
January,  1758.  As  early  as  1776  they  were  found  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  17X5  organized  the  South  Kentucky 
Association,  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  1815  they 
crossed  into  Indiana  territory,  established  a  church  on 
Indian  Creek,  and  in  1830  organized  the  Sand  Creek 
Association.  The  first  association  in  Illinois,  the 
Shelby,  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  Ambraw,  one 
of  their  strongest  associations,  was  formed  in  1861). 
At  present  they  are  found  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee. 

In  1787  the  Regular  and  Separate  Baptists  in  Vir- 
ginia formed  a  union,  adopting  the  name  "United 
Baptist  Churches  of  Christ  in  Virginia."  In  course 
of  time  similar  unions  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
other  states  in  which  the  southern  branch  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  had  organizations.  A  few  Separate  Bap- 
tist churches,  however,  refused  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment, ami  have  maintained  distinct  organizations 
until  the  present  time.  The  Separate  Baptists  arc 
now  found  principally  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two  neigh- 
boring slates.  Owing  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, some  practically  kindred  associations, 
such  as  the  Ihick  River  Association  and  others  of  simi- 
lar character,  have  not  identified  themselves  with  the 
distinctive  Separate  Baptist  body.  Individual  mem- 
l>ers  of  these  associations  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  be  classed  with  the  Separate  Baptists,  but 
no  ollicial  action  in  that  direction  has  been  taken. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

Separate  Baptists  reject  all  creeds  mid  confessions 
of  faith,  but  the  various  associations  publish,  in  the 
minutes  of  their  yearly  meetings,  articles  of  Is'licf. 
These  are  not  always  worded  exactly  alike,  but  in  the 


main  are  in  substantia!  agreement.  The  declaration 
of  the  Indiana  State  Association,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration,  emphasizes  the  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
fallible Word  of  God,  the  only  safe  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  the  existence  of  three  divine  j>ersonages  in 
the  Godhead;  and  three  ordinances — baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  fool-washing.  The  immersion  of 
U'lievers  is  considered  the  only  proper  mode  of  bap- 
tism. They  hold  that  regeneration,  justification,  and 
sanet ideation  take  place  through  faith  in  the  life, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  ami  intercession  of 
Christ ;  that  both  the  just  and  unjust  will  have  part  in 
the  resurrection,  anil  that  God  has  appointed  a  day  in 
which  lie  will  judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  strict  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election,  reproba- 
tion, and  fatality  have  never  been  accepted  by  the 
Separate  Baptist  churches,  the  special  points  of  em- 
phasis in  their  preaching  being  the  general  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  freedom  of  salvation  for  all  who 
will  come  to  Him  on  the  terms  laid  down  in  His  Word. 
In  the  statements  of  some  associations  the  doctrines  of 
"adoption  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  and  the  '  persever- 
ance of  the  saints"  are  included.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  observed  in  the  evening  and  is  regarded,  not  as  a 
church  table,  but  the  Lord's  table.  Each  one  who 
partakes  is  expected  to  follow  the  scriptural  rule,  "Ix*t 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup." 

In  polity  the  Separate  Baptists  are  thoroughly  con- 
gregational, recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
church,  the  purely  advisory  character  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  Christian. 

WORK. 

In  the  line  of  home  missionary  work  each  association, 
independent  of  any  other,  conducts  its  own  work, 
but  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  this  object  is 
not  reported.  No  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
foreign  missionary  work. 

Although  the  denomination  has  no  established  insti- 
tution of  learning,  education  Is  firmly  believed  >n. 
Sunday  schools  are  very  generally  maintained  through- 
out the  different  associations  and  are  usually  pros- 
perous. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  11(06,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  arc  given  bv  states 
ami  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  76  organizations 
in  7  associations.  These  are  located  in  4  states;  the 
largest  number,  30,  in  Kentucky,  and  the  next  largest 
number,  >:>,  in  Indiana. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  .5,180; 
of  these,  us  shown  by  the  returns  for  55  organizations, 
about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  60 
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church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  church  j      The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  100,  and  there 

edifices  of  19,070;  and  church  property  valued  at  are  also  about  15  licentiates. 

$66,980,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  a  gain 

of  $380.    The  Sunday  schools  reported  number  45,  of  52  organizations,  3,581  communicants,  and  $57,780 

with  312  officers  and  teachers  and  1,962  scholars.  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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UNITED  BAPTISTS. 


HlSTOfZT. 


With  the  immigration  of  Baptists  from  the  Now 
England  and  Middle  states  into  Virginia,  the  Carolina.-*, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  more  intimate 
fellowship  that  grew  up  in  those  isolated  communities, 
the  distinction  between  the  different  Baptist  bodies 
became  in  many  eases  less  marked,  and  a  tendency 
toward  union  was  apparent,  In  Virginia  and  theCaro- 
linas,  particularly,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists,  and  those  who  were  known  as  "  Regular 
Baptists," combined  under  the  name  of  "United  Bap- 
tists." TheSeparate  Baptists  emphasized  less  strongly 
the  Arminian  characteristics  of  their  belief,  while  the 
Regular  Baptists  were  more  ready  to  allow  special 
customs,  particularly  foot-washing,  wherever  they 
were  desired.  For  a  time  this  movement  gained 
strength  and  the  associations  kept  their  identity ;  but 
gradually,  as  they  came  into  closer  relations  with  the 
larger  Baptist  bodies  of  the  North  and  South,  many 
United  Baptist  churches  ceased  to  be  distinct,  anil 
became  enrolled  with  other  Baptist  bodies. 

The  name  "United  Baptist"  still  appears  on  the 
minutes  of  many  associations  whose  churches  are 
enrolled  with  the  Baptists  of  the  Northern  Conven- 
tion or  the  Southern  Convention,  chiefly  with  the 
latter,  but  there  are  some  which  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive position.  They  are  in  the  main  Calvinistic 
rather  than  Arminian;  some  practice  foot-washing: 
and  all  are  strict  in  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 


In  many  cases,  even  where  they  are  not  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  they  are  still  in 
intimate  relations  with  its  churches,  attend  the  same 
meetings,  and  are  identified  with  them  in  many  ways. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1% 
organizations  in  14  associations.  These  are  located  in 
6  states:  the  largest  number,  82,  in  Kentucky,  fol- 
lowed by  35  in  Arkansas,  and  32  in  West  Virginia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  rejKirted  is 
13,698;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  84 
organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  77  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  1(5,745.  as  reported  by  64  organi- 
zations: church  property  valued  at  $36,715,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $115;  halls, 
etc..  used  for  worship  by  22  organizations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $200.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  21  organizations,  number  23,  with  168 
officers  and  teachers  and  1,360  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  260. 

A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  no 
great  change  in  the  number  of  organizations  or  jnf 
communicants,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  church 
property  of  $43,435. 
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DUCK  RIVER  AND  KINDRED  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BAPTISTS  (BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST). 


history. 

Baptist  principles  gained  a  particularly  strong  foot- 
hold in  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  very  isolation 
and  lack  of  intercommunication  served  to  emphasize 
individual  beliefs,  make  fellowship  between  different 
forms  of  belief  difficult,  and  develop  independence  of 
church  life. 

One  of  the  earliest  associations  to  be  organized  in 
this  section  was  the  Elk  River  Association,  founded  in 
1808,  which  was  strongly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and 
thoroughly  independent  in  polity.  With  the  growth 
of  the  more  liberal  influences  of  the  revival  movement 
of  that  time  and  the  introduction  of  Methodism  there 
grew  up  a  counter  movement,  emphasizing  a  stricter 
theology  and  making  for  a  more  rigid  rule  in  the 
church.  This  manifested  itself  especially  in  the 
growth  of  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian 
Baptists.'  In  this  controversy  the  Elk  River  Asso- 
ciation was  divided.  A  minority,  holding  to  the 
milder  form  of  doctrine,  organized  the  Duck  Kiver 
Association,  and  this  furnished  the  nucleus  for  a 
number  of  churches  holding  essentially  the  same 
general  doctrines  as  the  Separate  Baptists,  but  not 
identifying  themselves  with  the  latter,  largely  because 
of  the  local  conditions  of  the  time. 

Later,  the  discussion  arose  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
missionary  societies,  ami  there  came  another  division, 
some  withdrawing  and  identifying  themselves  with 
the  churches  that  became  known  as  the  Missionary 
Baptists,  leaving  the  others  bound  still  more  closely 
together.  This  fellowship  included  in  1906  seven 
associations,  located  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 


;  Set-  pagr  155, 


sissippi.  In  the  report  for  1890  they  were  classed  as  the 
"Baptist  Church  of  Christ,"  but  while  the  individual 
churches  usually  call  themselves  "Baptist  Churches  of 
Christ,"  in  common  with  a  great  many  organizations 
of  the  United,  Separate,  Primitive,  and  other  Baptist 
bodies,  they  claim  no  denominational  name  other  than 
that  of  associations  of  Baptists. 

Several  associations  in  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas,  formerly  identified  with  these  associations, 
appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  relation  with  them. 
Whether  they  have  disintegrated  or  have  become 
associated  with  other  Baptist  bodies  is  not  evident. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Duck  River  and  its  kindred  asso- 
ciations are  Calvinistic,  though  liberal,  believing  that 
"Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  and  made  it 
possible  for  God  to  have  mercy  upon  all  who  come 
unto  Him  on  gospel  terms.  They  believe  that  sinners 
are  justified  by  faith;  that  the  saints  will  "persevere;  " 
and  that  baptism  of  Mievers  by  immersion,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  foot-washing,  are  gospel  institu- 
tions, and  should  be  observed  until  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  While  acknowledging  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrinal  position  to  that  of  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists, they  have  not  as  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  form 
a  union  with  them,  although  an  increasing  sentiment 
appears  to  exist  among  their  churches  in  favor  of  such 
union. 

IHU.ITY. 

In  polity  they  are  in  accord  with  other  Baptists, 
believing  that  no  one  member  has  a  ruling  voice  over 
another.  All  business  is  transacted  by  a  majority 
vote,  no  one  person  being  given  any  ecclesiastical 
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over  a  church  or  churches.  Admission  to  the 
church  is  by  examination  and  vote  of  the  church, 
and  ordination  to  the  ministry  is  by  the  association, 
the  candidate  being  expected  to  demonstrate  his 
consciousness  of  a  divine  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  minister  has  no  right  to  demand  a  stated  salary, 
but  the  local  church  is  expected  to  give  liberally, 
that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  [mav]  live  of  the 
gospel." 

The  association  meetings  are  purely  for  purposes 
of  fellowship,  and  communication  with  kindred  bodies 
is  by  messenger  or  letter.  The  only  form  of  discipline 
is  withdrawal  of  fellowship,  on  evidence  of  difference 
of  views,  or  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  member  of  the 
church. 

WORK. 

While  not  represented  by  any  distinctive  missionary 
societies  or  benevolent  organizations,  they  are  not  to 
be  classed  with  antimissionary  churches.  Since  they 
occupy  mountainous  sections  chiefly,  and  represent 
the  less  wealthy  communities,  their  missionary  spirit 
finds  expression  in  local  evangelistic  work.  As  they 
have  come  in  contact  more  and  more  with  other 
churches,  their  sense  of  fellowship  has  broadened,  and 
with  this  has  been  apparent  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
wider  work  of  the  general  church. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  11)06,  as  derived  from  returns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  93 
organizations,  in  7  associations.  These  are  distributed 
in  3  states;  57  in  Tennessee,  28  in  Alabama,  and  8  in 
Mississippi. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,416;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  85  organi- 
zations, about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  86  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  27,508;  church  property  valued  at 
$44,321 ,  against .which  there  appears  a  small  indebted- 
ness of  SI 07;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $156.  There 
are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  37  oflicers  and 
teachers  and  402  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  99,  and  there 
are  also  24  licentiates. 

A  comparison  with  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  report  for  1890  shows  a  considerable  decrease: 
Organizations,  59;  communicants,  1,838;  and  value 
of  church  property,  $12,434.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  loss  of  certain  associations  as  stated  on  page  136. 
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PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS 


HISTORY. 

With  the  development  of  organized  church  life  shown 
in  the  formation  of  benevolent,  and  particularly  of 
missionary  societies,  of  Sunday  schools  and  similar 
organizations,  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  there  developed  also  considerable  opposition 
to  such  new  ideas.  The  more  independent  church  as- 
sociations were  based  on  the  principle  that  the  Scrip-; 
tures  are  the  sole  and  sufficient  authority  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  religious  life.  The  position 
taken  was,  in  brief,  that  there  were  no  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  apostles'  days,  and  therefore  there  should 
be  none  to-day.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there 
seemed  to  many  to  be  inherent  in  these  societies  a 
centralization  of  authority  which  was  not  at  all  in 
accortl  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Sunday  schools 
also  were  considered  unauthorized  of  (iod,  as  was 
everything  connected  with  church  life  that  was  not 
included  in  the  clearly  presented  statement  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  These  views  appeared  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  Baptist  bodies,  and  occasioned 
what  became  known  as  the  "antimission  movement.'' 

Apparently  the  first  definite  announcement  of  this 
position  was  made  by  the  Kehukee  Baptist  Associa- 


tion of  North  Carolina,  formed  in  1765,  at  its  meeting 
with  the  Kehukee  church  in  Halifax  county  in  1827, 
although  similar  views  were  expressed  by  a  Georgia 
association  in  1*26.  The  Kehukee  association  unani- 
mously condemned  all  "modern,  money-based,  so- 
called  benevolent  societies"  as  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and, 
furthermore,  announced  that  it  could  no  longer  fellow- 
ship with  churches  which  indorsed  such  societies.  In 
1S32  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  Country 
Line  Association,  at  its  session  with  Deep  Creek  Church 
in  Alamance  (then  Orange)  county,  X.  C. ;  and  by  & 
"Convention  of  the  Middle  States"  at  Black  Rock 
Church,  Baltimore  county,  Mil.  Other  Baptist  asso- 
ciations in  the  North,  South,  East,  ami  West,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  took  similar  action.  In  1S35  the 
Chemung  Association,  including  churches  in  New  York 
ami  Pennsylvania,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
as  a  number  of  associations  with  which  it  had  been  in 
correspondence  had  "depart oil  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  doctrine  ami  practice  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
*  *  *  uniting  themselves  with  the  world  and  what 
are  falsely  called  benevolent  si>cieties  founded  upon  a 
money  basis,"  and  preaching  a  gospel  "differing  from 
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the  gospel  of  Christ,"  it  would  not  continue  in  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  urged  all  Baptists  who  could  not 
approve  the  new  ideas  to  come  out  and  be  separate 
from  those  holding  them. 

The  various  Primitive  Baptist  associations  have 
never  organized  as  a  denomination  and  have  no  state 
conventions  or  general  bodies  of  any  kind.  For  the 
purpose  of  self-interpretation,  each  association  adopted 
the  custom  of  printing  in  its  annual  minutes  a  state- 
ment of  its  articles  of  faith,  constitution,  and  rules  of 
order.  This  presentation  was  examined  carefully  by 
every  other  association,  and,  if  it  was  approved,  fel- 
lowship was  accorded  by  sending  to  its  meetings 
messengers  or  letters,  reporting  on  the  general  state  of 
the  churches.  Any  association  that  did  not  meet  with 
approval  was  simply  dropped  from  fellowship.  The 
result  was  that,  while  there  are  certain  links  binding 
the  different  associations  together,  they  ure  easily 
broken,  and  the  lack  of  any  central  body  or  even  of 
any  uniform  statement  of  belief,  serves  to  prevent 
united  action.  Another  factor  in  the  situation  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  intercommunication  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  As  groups  of  associations  devel- 
oped in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  they 
drew  together,  as  did  those  in  western  Tennessee, 
northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  Missouri,  while 
those  in  Texas  had  little  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
others.  Occasional  fraternal  visits  were  made  through 
all  of  these  sections,  and  a  quasi  union  or  fellowship 
was  kept  up,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  secure 
what  might  be  called  denominational  individuality  or 
growth.  This  is  apparent  in  the  variety  of  names, 
some  friendly  and  some  derisive,  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  such  as  "Primitive,"  "Old  School," 
"Regular,"  "Anti-Mission,"  and  "Hard  Shell."  In 
general,  the  term  "Primitive"  has  been  the  one  most 
widely  used  and  accepted. 

IXX.TR  I XE. 

In  matters  of  doctrine  the  Primitive  Baptists  are 
strongly  Calvinist  ic.  Some  of  their  minutes  ha  veeleven 
articles  of  faith,  some  less,  some  more.  They  declare 
that  by  Adam's  fall  or  transgression  all  his  posterity 
became  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  is  total;  that  man  can  not, 
by  his  own  free  will  and  ability,  reinstate  himself  in 
the  favor  of  God;  that  God  elected  or  chose  His 
people  in  Christ  l>efore  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
that  sinners  are  justified  only  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  them;  that  the  saints  will  all  be 
preserved  and  will  persevere  in  grace  unto  heavenly 
glory,  and  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  finally  lost; 
that  baptism  and  the  lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  of  ; 
the  gospel  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time;  that  the 
institutions  of  the  day  (church  societies'*  are  the  in- 


ventions of  men,  and  are  not  to  be  fellowshiped ;  that 
Christ  will  come  a  second  time,  in  person  or  bodily 
presence  to  the  world,  and  will  raise  all  the  dead, 
judge  the  human  race,  send  the  wicked  to  everlasting 
punishment,  and  welcome  the  righteous  to  everlasting 
happiness.  They  also  hold  uncompromisingly  to  the 
full  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Some  Primitive  Baptists  maintain,  as  formulated  in 
the  l,ondon  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  of  1680,  that 
Goil  eternally  decreed  or  predestinated  all  things,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  that  He  does  not  compel  anyone  to  sin, 
and  that  He  does  not  approve  or  fellowship  sin.  The 
great  majority  of  them,  however,  maintain  that,  while 
God  foreknew  all  things,  and  while  He  foreordained  to 
suffer,  or  not  prevent,  sin,  His  active  and  eflicient  pre- 
destination is  limited  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  all 
His  people  and  everything  necessary  thereunto;  and 
all  Primitive  Baptists  l>elieve  that  every  sane  human 
lieing  is  accountable  for  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions. 

Immersion  of  believers  is  the  only  form  of  baptism 
which  they  acknowledge,  and  they  insist  that  this  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  hold  that  no 
minister  has  any  right  to  administer  the  ordinances 
unless  he  has  been  called  of  God,  come  under  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  by  a  presbytery,  and  is  in  fellowship 
with  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  that  he 
has  no  right  to  permit  any  clergyman  who  has  not 
these  qualifications  to  assist  in  the  administering  of 
these  ordinances.  More  than  half  of  the  Primitive 
Baptists  believe  that  washing  the  saints'  feet  should 
be  practiced  in  the  church,  usually  in  connection  with 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  late  years  a 
few  churches  in  Georgia  have  used  organs  in  public 
worship,  but  most  of  the  churches  are  earnestly  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  of  any  kind  in 
church  services. 

POLITY. 

In  jw>lity  the  Primitive  Baptists  are  congregational 
in  that  they  believe  that  each  church  should  govern 
itself  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  as  found  in  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  that  no  minister,  association,  or 
convention  has  any  authority.  They  believe  that  if, 
in  the  view  of  its  sister  churches,  a  church  departs,  in 
doctrine  or  order,  from  the  Xew  Testament  standard, 
it  should  be  labored  with,  and  if  it  can  not  be  re- 
claimed, fellowship  should  be  withdrawn  from  it. 
Admission  to  the  church  takes  place  after  careful 
examination  by  the  pastor  and  church  officers,  and 
by  vote  of  the  church.  Ministers  are  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  pastors  and  elders  called 
by  the  church  of  which  the  candidate  Is  a  member. 
No  theological  training  is  required.  The  gifts  of  the 
candidate  are  first  tested  by  association  with  pastors 
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in  evangelistic  work,  and  he  is  then  recommended  for 
ordination.  There  is  no  opposition  to  education,  the 
position  being  that  the  Lord  is  able  to  call  an  educated 
man  to  preach  His  gospel  when  it  is  His  will  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  study,  and 
especially  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  they  hold  that 
lack  of  literary  attainments  does  not  prevent  one 
whom  the  I»rd  has  called  from  being  able  to  preach 
the  gospel. 

WORK. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to  missionary 
societies,  the  Primitive  Baptists  are  by  no  means  op- 
posed to  evangelistic  effort,  and  preachers,  both  regular 
pastors  and  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
travel  much  and  preach  the  gospel  without  charge, 
going  where  they  feel  that  the  Spirit  of  tioil  leads 
them,  and  where  the  way  is  opened  in  His  providence. 
The  members  and  friends  whom  they  freely  servo 
freely  contribute  to  their  support.  Although  opposed 
to  Sunday  schools,  they  believe  in  giving  their  children 
religious  training  and  instruction. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,922 


organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  149 
unassociated ,  in  269  associat  ions.  These  organizations 
are  distributed  in  34  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Georgia  leading  with  443  organizations,  followed 
by  Alabama  with  306,  North  Carolina  with  275,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas  with  247  each,  and  Virginia  with  235. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
102,311;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,138 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  2,003  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  679,190,  as  reported  by  1,925 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,674,810, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$16,207;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  176  organiza- 
tions; and  16  parsonages  valued  at  $38,295.  The 
denomination  has  no  Sunday  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,500,  and  there  are  about  500  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  185  organizations  and  13,960  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  church 
property  of  $83,259.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptist  churches, 
which  appear  to  have  been  included  with  the  white 
churches  in  the  report  for  1890,  are  now  reported  as  a 
separate  body. 
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1 

2.600 

660 
30 

 1  

I  <,riii<**soo. . .  

A  tat  'in  i  in  .  ..•»**•••»•••■» 

1 
1 
It 

10 
149 
2.414 

"1 

4 
3 

2.690 
1.126 

i  m= 

1  

lOUahomu  and  Indian  Territory  comMn.d. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 


)  AMOCUTION. 


Total  tor  denomination. 

rthTnmr 

Antrarh  

Beulah   

Ruttaluatchie  

Cane  Creek  

Ctiuctunv  hair  bee  


Clay  Bunk  

(onenih  Hirer,  No  1.. 
Conecuh  River,  No.  2.. 

Eheneier  

Fellowship  

Five  Mile  

Flint  River  

Hillalx*   

Ilopewr-JI .  

Libert)'  

Little  nope  

Little  Vine  

Loit  Creek  

Mount  /ion  

Mix!  Creek  


Total 
number 

or. 


Miusel  Shoals  

PatsnJign 

Pilerini!  k»i.  So  I. 
Pilgrim*  Rett,  No.  2. 


River  Fork  . 
Second  Creek 
Wetumpka. . . 
Unavoc  luted. 


Harmony  

Little  /km  

Mountain  .Springs 

-•— r  Hope.... 


Ouachita.  North.. 
Ouachita,  south.. 
Pine  Llfht 


Halem  

Mouth  

Vt'a*bin,rton  

I'nassociated  

Dele  arm: 

Delaware  

Florida: 

Mount  Enon,  No.  1  

Mount  Enon,  No.  2  

Filgrutw  Keat  

San  Pedro  ......... 

Suwaoea  

Ooorrla- 

Atlapaha  River  

Bethel  

Hrushv  Creek  I'm  on  . 

Canooohee.  Iyoarer  

Canoochee,  Upper  


BaaMMHf 


F.uharle* . 
Flint  River 
Harmony . . 


LitUe  Echeconne*. 

Lotta  Creek  

Marietta  

Mount  Plemwnt. . 
Sev.  Beulah  


New  Hop*  

Dchlorhnee,  No.  I. 

..No.  2. 


nrmitlrea  /  km. 


Orlpnal  Flint  River  


Pula«ki,  No.  2. 


Total  _____ 
number 

reported.  Number 
oforfc&nl- 1 
rations 
reporl  nn 


2,922 

2,878 

new 

2.138 

>1  Ml 

50,033 

1,974 

17 

17 

■  ■  ■ 

SI9 

1? 

213 

AM 

16 

21 

21 

933 

2(1 

356 

533  21 

6 

A 

107 

A 

43 

64 

6 

1 

8 

204 

1 

20 

25 

1 

11 

11 

321 

H 

99 

II 

23 

23 

778 

14 

201 

353 

13 

N 

A 

266 

8 

106 

160 

7 

10 

IS 

656 

10 

136 

252 

10 

111 

10 

424 

10 

137 

2*7 

10 

24 

24 

540 

11 

117 

165 

10 

.1 

a 

64 

a 

|« 

** 

1 

12 

ii 

248 

10 

83 

154 

8 

20 

20 

<m 

19 

279 

m 

19 

11 

11 

221 

A 

A3 

71 

g 

g 

474 

i 

204 

270 

8 

4 

4 

AT 

4 

40 

47 

4 

111 

10 

308 

9 

119 

159 

9 

■ 

• 

186 

4 

41 

62 

S 

IS 

482 

£ 

75 

138 

7 

12 

u 

362 

A 

77 

100 

A  1 

4 

* 

37 

A 

ia 

24 

1 

1" 

IA 

503 

10 

84 

177 

9 

HI 

IS 

638 

8 

142 

294 

8 

3 

3 

93 

a 

39 

54 

3 

;i 

3 

44 

3 

10 

34 

3 

V 

7 

212 

T 

TO 

136 

■ 

14 

14 

S79 

11 

139 

259 

10 

13 

13 

354 

12 

148 

206 

12 

5 

5 

151 

4 

4 

106 

1 

12 

■J 

1 

10 

10 

193 

10 

14 

> 

( 

A 

165 

7 

53 

98 

1 

3 

3 

55 

3 

16 

39 

1 

12 

12 

214 

A 

01 

93 

7 

| 

178 

i 

67 

103 

■ 

ta 

11 

230 

10 

63 

131 

8 

• 

1 

70 

11 

11 

324 

10 

127 

170 

10 

s 

A 

225 

14 

13 

264 

13 

108 

156 

13 

A 

S 

280 

4 

83 

119 

3 

a 

3 

S3 

3 

23 

29 

I 

N 

• 

200 

6 

42 

122 

12 

12 

339 

11 

120 

189 

It 

* 

A 

106 

S 

42 

64 

4 

A 

s 

141 

S 

42 

77 

S 

13 

12 

381 

0 

97 

JIM 

8 

to 

10 

652 

16 

206 

373 

IS 

1* 

10 

1,044 

15 

424 

477 

IS 

10 

10 

414 

10 

148 

2litt 

10 

11 

n 

468 

8 

152 

219 

8 

13 

13 

562 

H 

64 

139 

0 

20 

30 

1.309 

19 

406 

731 

19 

21 

21 

536 

12 

105 

183 

13 

.'I* 

IS 

852 

16 

284 

488 

10 

14 

14 

337 

12 

131 

isi 

12 

3 

3 

AS 

a 

13 

23 

a 

IS 

16 

483 

10 

180 

203 

10 

.1 

A 

US 

I 

2 

12 

1 

10 

10 

347 

• 

129 

HI 

9 

1.'. 

IS 

375 

12 

110 

11 

w 

10 

483 

10 

10 

322 

10 

130 

202 

10 

28 

38 

770 

a 

108 

151 

11 

14 

14 

10 

100 

170 

10 

IS 

IS 

512 

13 

168 

12 

7 

7 

248 

7 

86 

162 

7 

4 

4 

AT 

1 

4 

8 

1 

IS 

IS 

498 

14 

178 

W9 

14 

3 

3 

735 

1 

S3 

83 

3 

IS 

IA 

505 

13 

M 

313 

111 

Id 

IA 

386 

10 

112 

183 

10 

9 

• 

217 

9 

121 

- 

19 

19 

KU 

14 

221 

401 

23 

23 

844 

14 

136 

Numlier 
ofchunh 


2.003 


^'SSlr'f  Be.'"* 

L 


1,925 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

19<Nj  Continued. 


•tui  am> 


Tulal 
nurol'r 


NumluT 


Total 


Orcirrla  Continued 

tputulr  

W  «trrn  

Yrlluw  Riv*r. . . 

I'naaxxHaU-d . . . 
Illinois: 

Brttirt  

mtsprlns  

Cooconl 

UM»V 
Morgan 
Mount  'iilr.vt 

V  'i'M'.  River 

Okaw  

Salem  

Sangamon  

Skillet  fork.. 
Hikxwi  Klvrr. 

Wat.ajh  

CnaMorlutiM . 
Indiana: 

Blur  Rivrr.  . 
I'ontu  Creek 

Dan  villi-  

Kel  Rim  

Lebanon  

Li  I  tie  /toil.  . 
Miukuinewa. 
Mount  Salrm 

Mount  Tabor 
I'»to*»  

Whit.  River  

White  Water,  No.  I 
Whit*  Water.  Xo.  3 
rnauocialed  . 

ra: 

I>i-s  Motrin  Klvrr.  . 

llatrU'm*  

Mlawurl  Valley  

Mount  Pleasant  

Western 
tmauoct 
jihih: 

Klk  River  

Fim  

Turkey  t'rr»k  . 
rniusortatni. .. 
atitrky: 

Bethel  

II  limine  Spring. 
lli.-Hv.d  

*7ta:::: 

Cn 

N.".rti  ' 
nr.,: 

Red  Mrd  

Iti'.l  Hlver  

Sand  I  Irk  

SuMiiTiWk,  Xo.  I 

Soldier  Creek  Xo.  2 

TMwCo«fc  

InlOfl  

rnawuciatetl  

Louisiana: 

Crew  Lake  

na 

r-ni"sl' 

Maine  

Mitrvhui-I : 

HiUtlinnr,. 

Salisbury. 
Miwi-viiipl: 

Amltr  

Iti'lhanr.  . 

Oixnl  llajH- 

Harwell.. 


I- 

.  —  ' 

.«i<m"'  numl-r 

reportUn:.  "i"""1- 

1 

1- 

1* 

710 

fi*>7 

26 

H 

1 

177 

7 

7 

2!)R 

3 

90 

4 

IX? 

1 

9 

6 

278 

6 

176 

A 

0 

2ti© 

■ 

9 

374 

* 

4 

106 

12 

7W 

I 

& 

■  - 

0 

8 

IN 

7 

* 

130 

M 

1,210 

y 

< 

liwt 

* 

?s 

s 

423 

i  l 

13 

9S3 

5 

208 

H 

13 

694 

13 

393 

r 

5 

1(2 

V 

7 

443 

: 

7 

329 

* . 

3 

111 

J  I1 

IS 

1,011 

I  - 

1,333 

« 

'tU4 

N 

1*7 

1  1 

it 

348 

A 

■ 

376 

1 

ltt 

« 

16 

872 

- 

1 

1 16 

4 

73 

6 

6 

260 

I 

106 

•» 

5 

102 

■1 

4 

87 

« 

4 

in 

3 

.1 

36 

.-. 

98 

1 
1 

1 

14 

s 

J 

IS3 

1.1 

16 

mji 

: 

7 

i'*i 

h 

M 

131 

■ 

78 

ii 

13 

-* 

3 

77 

4 

317 

D 

1 

116 

ii 

9 

370 

i.-. 

13 

6J7 

7 

7 

S 

11 

11 

317 

H 

■ 

361 

11 

II 

Si 

S3 

22 

l,ue> 

•J 

9 

;w» 

13 

13 

132 

11 

319 

'J 

84 

3 

3 

75 

3 

3 

4 

M 

'.' 

J 

207 

11 

Ml 

U 

M 

I.V! 

n 

12 

2UI 

12 

12 

374 

Number 

lass/' 

n-uortiiiic. 


Number  of 


;  ooiiat'lty  ol 


Number 

  of  church    

Church    HalU.  SSSH 


3 
3 

a 
i 

4 

6 

I 

• ; 
■I 

4 

12  I 
i. 
7 
8 

U 
.'• 
13 
12 

i 
(i 


9  I 

10  I 


1*4  | 

201  ' 
293 
U2 

149 

34 
31 

17 

63 

71 

73 

M 

237 
16 
2J 
■ 

375 
50 

in 

141 

Wi 

68 
226 
12* 

■ 
137 
39 
13 


19R 

M 

124 

107 

i.: 


it 

M 

8 


337 
Mm 
iW 
113 

112 

5*1 
67 
5.' 


116 
160 

36  I 

312 
28  . 
.17 


717 
99 
224 
2M 

'  M 

141 

M  I 

253 
106 

3:tt 

17i 

H 


617 
4T7 
79 


243 
13» 


14 

24 


J. 


n 


36 


lisi 

93 

IJ  i 


47 
10 

43 

IV, 
4.', 

;«> 

33 

-  * 


134 


I 
I 

13 

r. 
» 

7 

13 
i 

12 
11 


I, 

5 


13 


t 
I 

12 
3 

7 

1  i 
5 
II 
11 

< 
7 
7 
1 

10 
I 

7 
7 


111 
l«i 

j;u 

20 


l 

1 

i 
I 
i 

.i 
3 

l' 

I 

i 
5 
i 


ICS 

107  I 
I4T 


.ii 
I 

40 


is 
111 

'•. 
■I  .- 

.-.'7 


a 

10 
13 


3 
I 

3 


:  . 

14 


5 
3 

s 

7 


12 
II 

< 

7 

1 

10 

:> 
7 

7 

11 

3 
I 

14 


7 
• 
10 
10 


4.  <m 

6.100 
9,250 
2,350 

2,350 
6.V) 
KM 

1,030 

1.333 
1.HO0 
1.750 
430 

5.490 


1.255 
1,000 

4,400 

1  ,  ST0 

ilSo 

5,  M0 
1,700 

3,700 

1,400 
2,130 
2,130 
300 

5:3! 

3,3l» 
2,900 
1,660 
4,700 

1,100 


1,100 
850 
1,050 

2, 603 
WO 
1,500 
1,400 

800 
t,*n 

1,173 


1,6.10 
l,23t 
fi,  IIC 
2.X30 


1.600 
1,475 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1906— Continued. 


1  7  VI 

M 

4.  !KKI 

,  iou 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEMHEKS, 


AND  PLACES  OF  WOUSHIP,  HY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 
liWO  Continued. 


Tcnnrsstfv  Cuntlmaed 

Forked  liner  

Fountain  Creek. . . 
GrerJUVUbPhllrsk 

Iliwasaee  

Mississippi  River. 


Nolachueky  

Obloo  

Obton.  original  

Powell*  Valley,  No.  1  . 
Powell*  Valley,  No  1  . 

Predettn 

Kei-.laT 


River  Bend , 


t'ruuaocutad  

Tesss 

Bosque  River. . . 
Chambers  Cmk. 

Uuitau  

Enou  

Fellowship  


Friendship  

Mill  County  

Little  Flock  

Macedonia.  

New  Harmony,  No.  1. 


N'ew  1 1 srmofly.  No. 2.....  

Old  Harmony  i. 

Peace  Valley  

Pilot  Urore  

Primitive,  No.  I  


Primitive,  No.  2. 

Ked  River  

Bakrrn  

Soutbeaat  

8om  th  weal  

Sulphur  Fork... 
Timtier  Creek... 
Trlnllv  River... 

Unity  

Village  Creek.... 


West  Providence  

Wise  County  

Zlon  Rest  

I'naseociated  

Virginia: 

Corresponding  Meeting 

E  lien  rear  

Kelocton,  No.  1  

Ketoclon.  No.  2  

New  Rivar  


Pilt  River  

St.  Claim  Bottom 

Bihitlit  River  

Snow  1 1  ill  .  

Staunton  River. . . 


Stony  Creek  

Three  Forks  

Washington  

Zlon  

I  iiaviurluted  

Went  Virginia: 

Klk  River  

Klkborn  

Indian  Creek..  .. 
Mud  River  

Patterson  Creek. 

Is  Valley..' 


I  llfemrluted 


COMaU  MCAKTA  OK 

Total 

Bex. 

ntimtK  r 

  ■ 1 

Number 

Tolal 

rations. 

oloreanl- 

numlxr 

re  porting. 

reported. 

Number 
oforpsnl. 

Male. 

Female 

reportlng. 

i 

s 



5 

176 



S 

7t 

98 

' 

7 

[ii 

7 

87 

113 

II 

11 

698 

II 

273 

424 

16 

II 

675 

la 

OAK 
AV* 

J<W> 
■t  -  - 

5 

4 

II 

1 

11 

17 

1  4 

14 

807 

13 

310 

387 

>■ 

S 

284 

4 

92 

139 

4 

4? 

2 

7 

30 

18 

18 

1.001 

17 

330 

661 

s 

a 

474 

i 

141 

206 

Id 

10 

334 

a 

aa 

170 

12 

12 

383 

5 

41 

73 

10 

10 

♦r* 

a 

m 

2«» 

16 

Id 

•*I7 
Alt 

XVI 
JJO 

13 

13 

6K3 

12 

293 

342 

J 

5 

140 

4 

41 

83 

22 

21 

67V 

20 

230 

430 

22 

21 

SOT 

21 

372 

424 

5 

s 

120 

4 

44 

68 

7 

207 

18 

23 

13 

343 

II 

135 

190 

i 

lit 

2 

29 

84 

I 

m 

4 

28 

41 

g 

124 

8 

48 

SO 

A 

134 

43 

83 

13 

13 

413 

a 

103 

.'15 

4 

4 

243 

4 

30 

223 

12 

12 

288 

1 

3 

42 

H 

7 

171 

3 

33 

47 

16 

16 

* 

10 

144 

224 

■ 

6 

111 

4 

31 

4  J 

7 

31V 

5 

128 

150 

9 

' 

* 

65 

e 

68 

2 

• 

11 

M 

13 

a 

101 

151 

I 

9 

198 

r, 

49 

68 

11 

11 

194 

6 

31 

71 

9 

■  "1 

i  in 

1  lift 

1* 

10 

13 

SI  4 

11 

141 

238 

;i 

3 

43 

4 

4 

106 

4 

41 

54 

4 

A 

174 

a 

'  61 

84 

5 

5 

81 

* 

flat 

i;i 

13 

380 

13 

149 

198 

2 

3V 

2 

19 

20 

6 

8 

Ml 

7 

105 

280 

13 

*  * 

3.48 

12 

142 

216 

A 

194 

4 

18 

17  1 

12 

12 

&X1I 

13 

197 

392 

IN 

M 

441 

18 

191 

350 

2!» 

■ 

612 

22 

23 

1 ,  *W4 

1' 1 

m 

, . 

904 

24 

24 

wo 

23 

273 

660 

S 

8 

298 

a 

96 

167 

IS 

1 S 

1,000 

14 

219 

611 

I 

l 

IS 

1 

7 

• 

19 

17 

623 

8 

87 

284  | 

7 

7 

280 

6 

73 

184 

II 

15 

442 

1 

1 

II 

25 

2S 

1,  173 

15 

■I2H 

431 

T 

239 

7 

90 

149 

J 

1 

• 

1 

a 

a 

4 

4 

147 

2 

27 

83 

9 

• 

290 

5 

45 

14* 

15 

II 

493 

11 

141 

245 

II 

11 

479 

4 

47 

72 

2 

41 

2 

13 

a»J 

I? 

11 

11 

91 

137 

* 

I 

163 

3 

21 

04 

2 

2 

44 

a 

16 

38 

B 

8 

134 

8 

40 

84 

run.*  or  wuksHir. 


Number  of 


Churcli 

edifice*. 


Halls 
.  to. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edllkr*. 

Number 
of  church 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  RY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATION'S:  1900. 


Total 


vxivt.  or  cut  m  u 

rltnrKRTY. 


|>KHT  nM  rmatn 
raoreaYY. 

!  1  1.  -  'V  I  .  1  - 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL*  OriMDl'CTCIl  BY 
CUVKC1I  UHOIXUATIIIXK- 

Numljer 
ol  organi- 
•atiou* 

reporting. 

Amount 

ol  del 'I 

P  'pi  If :  •  '  1 

Number 
oforctinl- 

reporting. 

Value  of 

|  '(IT*.  H  IH.f'i 

Nuinner 

of  organi- 
sations 

reporting. 

Summer 
of  hun.lm 
*  hools 
rejxirteil. 

Numter 
of  officers 

and 
Muc'hm. 

Nu  inter 
of 

■ 

IIS.  207 

IB 

tin,  W 

2 

It 



1 

230 



1 

16 

1 

300 

1 

30 

2 

DO 



1 

10 

1 

100 

i 

«M 

:::::::::: 



i 

1(1 

i 

1.000 

1 

7.000 

..... 

JO 

1 

::::::::::!:::::::::•:::::::::: 

Total  I 

Alabama: 

Anliorh  

naulah  

H  itt.il.ut.h 


Clay  Bank  

Coneruh  Hlvef,  No.  I. 
Coneruh  River,  No.  2. 


Ouarhlta,  North. 


No.  I.. 
No.  2.. 


.Mltpaha  Klrrr 

Bethel  

brushy  Creek  I 
Caaoorhee,  l.ower 
Oaajaochaa,  I" 


2.022 


i: 
II 
« 
S 
ll 

n 
« 

M 
XI 
14 

a 

» 
ti 

* 

Kl 
I 

M  i 
U 

< 

It 
3 

3 

; 
u 

!-' 

I 


i 
f, 
n 

l» 
10 

11 

13 
'.vi 

21 
20 
II 

:t 
if. 


um 


ll.r.Jf.-ln 


11 
t 


u 

III 

5 
V' 

I.I 
If. 

12 

:i 


A.I7A 

it,  an 

1,190 
A.  ISO 

S.U5 

V.I 

14.  IU0 
•.  :^ 
2.  AM 

1.  AS0 

.i..'.--l 

10,210 
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COLORED  PRIMITIVE 

HISTORY. 

The  colored  members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
churches  of  the  South,  during  the  years  of  slavery, 
shared  the  experience  of  others  of  their  race.  They 
were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  galleries  during  church  serv- 
ice, but  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
churches,  were  compelled  to  baptize  at  night,  and 
those  of  their  numher  who  were  called  to  preach  were 
simply  exhorters,  with  no  authority  over  their  congre- 
gations. 

With  the  emancipation  a  change  came,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  white  churches.  In  1865  the 
White  Springs  Primitive  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Elder  Thomas  Williamson,  at  Columbia,  Tcnn. 
Several  appeals  were  made  to  the  white  Primitive 
Baptists  for  his  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  but  without  success,  and  he,  with  two  others, 
after  a  time  of  fasting  and  prayer,  believing  that  the 
Lord  through  His  spirit  had  revealed  to  them  the 
answer  to  their  prayers,  knelt  and  laid  their  hands  on 
each  other's  heads,  receiving,  as  they  felt,  the  "power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  arose  and  started  out  to 
preach,  to  baptize,  and  to  establish  churches;  and  in 
1866  the  Big  Ilarpeth  Primitive  Baptist  Association 
was  organized  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Soon  other 
churches  began  to  spring  up  in  the  Southern  states. 
In  Georgia  a  presbytery  of  white  Primitive  Baptist 
elders  ordained  Henry  Griffin  in  1867,  and  two  years 
later  the  Antioch  Association,  the  first  Colored  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Association  in  that  state,  was  organized. 
In  1867,  also,  the  first  church  was  formed  in  west 
Florida  and  the  West  Florida  Association  was  con- 
stituted. The  next  year  the  Indian  Creek  Association 
in  north  Alabama  was  formed  by  Bartley  Harris,  who 
had  gathered  a  church  at  Huntsville,  and  in  18611  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Gardner  and  others  organized  the  South- 
west Alabama  Association.  In  Texas  Elder  Moffett 
began  the  work  of  rallying  the  Colored  Primitive 
Baptist  forces  in  1869. 

For  years  the  churches  showed  little  vitality,  divi- 
sions occurred  in  the  associations,  generally  on  doctri- 
nal matters,  and  "no-fellowship  bars"  were  set  up.  In 
1900  a  great  awakening  began;  opposition  to  moflern 
methods  was  overborne;  and  since  then  "Union,  Peace, 
anil  Progress"  has  been  their  motto.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  white  churches  of  the  same  faith  and 
order,  and  at  present  the  denomination  might  be  called 
the  "Reformed  Primitive  Baptists  of  America."  In 
doctrine  they  have  reverted  to  the  older  basis,  and  in 
their  church  organization  and  activities  they  are  in 
full  accord  with  modern  methods.  They  demand  an 
educated  ministry,  believe  in  Sunday  schools,  young 
people's  societies,  women's  auxiliaries,  state  conven- 
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tions,  ministerial  support,  etc.,  and  are  organizing  their 
forces,  and  sending  out  district,  state,  and  national 
evangelists  through  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1K>CTHINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists 
is  not  the  Black  Rock  Address  of  1832,  still  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  white  Primitive  Baptists,  but  the  Ixmdon 
Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  in  16S9  by  the  Particular 
Baptists  of  England,  and,  in  a  slightly  modified  form, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Confession,  by  the  great  majority 
of  American  Baptists.  It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic, 
emphasizing  the  five  points  of  Calvinism — predestina- 
tion, particular  redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual 
calling  or  regeneration,  and  the  certain  perseverance  of 
the  saints. 

The  church  ordinances  include  baptism,  the  lord's 
Supper,  and  washing  the  saints'  feet.  Baptism  is  by 
immersion,  and  must  be  administered  by  a  properly 
ordained  person.  The  rite  of  foot-washing  is  observed 
not  "as  a  Jewish  tradition  or  custom,  but  as  a  matter 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  the  example 
given  by  Him;"  the  sacramental  service  is  not  con- 
sidered complete  until  thus  rite  is  performed. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptist  churches  are 
in  full  accord  with  other  Baptist  bodies.  The  local 
church  is  supreme  in  its  authority  over  its  members, 
in  its  selection  of  officers,  and  in  the  general  conduct 
of  its  afTairs.  Each  church  holds,  once  a  month,  a 
church  conference,  where  its  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  decisions  of  this  conference  arc  final,  there 
being  no  appeal  to  any  other  authority.  Associations 
of  churches  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
improvement  and  spiritual  development,  and  for 
greater  effectiveness  in  spreading  the  gospel.  Mem- 
bership in  these  associations  is  not  obligatory,  but 
churches  which  hold  such  membership  are  expected, 
through  pastor  or  delegate  to  the  annual  session,  to 
report  as  to  membership  and  financial  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  church,  evangelistic,  educational, 
benevolent,  or  associational  purposes.  There  is  also 
a  state  convention  which  includes  the  associations, 
churches,  ami  other  organizations  within  its  bounds, 
ami  which  has  general  direction  of  state  evangelists. 

The  church  offices  recognized  as  scriptural  are  those 
of  pastor  and  deacon.  Pastors  are  elected  and  called 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  local  church,  to 
preach,  oversee  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
administer  the  ordinances.  The  deacons  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  temporal  work  of  the  church,  while  each 
church  covenants  to  give  its  pastor  support. 

A  candidate  for  the  ministry  must  be  called  of  God, 
|  approved  by  the  church  for  his  gifts  and  personal 
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character,  and  ordained  and  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  by  a  presbytery  of  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  there  are 
evangelists  who  travel,  organize  churches,  and  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  work  at  large. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  general 
care  of  a  national  convention  organized  recently  as  an 
administrative  rather  than  as  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  the  consolidation  of  the  Colored 
Primitive  Baptist  churches,  associations,  societies,  etc., 
in  the  several  states  into  one  united  national  body, 
and  the  organization  of  the  national  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Financial,  educational,  young 
people's  and  Sunday  school,  benevolence  and  church 
aid  fund,  publication,  woman's  auxiliary,  bureau  of 
information  and  statistics,  and  national  memorial 
building  fund.  The  membership  consists  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  churches,  associations,  and  state 
conventions;  each  church  and  organization  being 
entitled  to  delegates  on  payment  of  a  certain  amount. 
Kach  department  is  conducted  by  a  board  elected 
by  the  national  convention,  and  consistingof  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state  represented  in  the  convention. 

The  Young  People's  and  Sunday  School  Congress  is 
the  national  organization  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Young  People's  Volunteer  Band  and  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  various  churches.  The  Young  People's 
Volunteer  Band  was  organized  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
in  1900,  and  reports  259  local  bands  with  a  member- 
ship of  6,770.  The  national  convention  ami  its  aux- 
iliaries are  conducting  a  number  of  enterprises  for  the 


benefit  of  the  denomination  at  large.  Among  them 
are  the  erection  of  a  $10,000  memorial  building  at 
Iluntsville,  Ala.;  the  publication  of  2  weekly  religious 
journals  and  a  monthly  Sunday  school  paper. 

The  educational  department  has  under  its  auspices 
3  institutions,  an  industrial  and  theological  college  at 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C;  an  academy  at  Thomaston, 
Ala.;  and  a  seminary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  797 

,  organizations,  in  -IS  associations,  distributed  in  14 

j  stales.  There  are  187  organizations  in  Alabama.  150 
in  Georgia,  12H  in  Florida,  and  96  in  Tennessee. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 

j  35.076:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  325 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  501  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  04,223,  as  reported  by  31X  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $206,530,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,968;  halls, 
etc.,  wed  for  worship  by  44  organizations;  and  21  par- 
sonages valued  at  $10,01)5.  There  are  166  Sunday 
schools  rejM>rted,  with  Oil  officers  and  teachers  and 
6,224  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  reported  as  1,480,  and 

I  there  are  a  number  of  licentiates. 

These  churches  appear  to  have  l>cen  included  with 
the  white  Primitive  Baptist  cjmrches  in  the  census  of 

1  1890. 
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Territory  <•< 

ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON"  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  on  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS:  1906. 
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TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT  P  R  E  D  EST  I N  A  R 1 A  N  BAPTISTS. 


HISTORY. 

The  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Prcdcstinarian  Baptists 
as  u  distinct  body  arose  early  in  the  nineteenthcenturv, 
as  a  protest  of  the  more  rigid  Calvinism  against  what 
some  considered  a  general  laxity  of  doctrine  and  loose- 
ness of  church  discipline  consequent  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  AimtllaaVll  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  Methodism. 
This  protest  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  extended 
throughout  the  entire  South  and  West.  Its  great 
leader  was  Elder  Daniel  Parker,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  was  ordained  in  Tennessee  in  1S(M3,  and  labored 
in  that  state,  and  in  Illinois  and  Texas  until  his  death.  \ 


Intensely  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  equally  inde- 
pendent in  polity,  these  Baptists  formed  scattered 
churches  rather  than  an  organized  denomination,  and 
developed  only  in  a  minor  degree  an  associutional  char- 
acter. They  differed  from  the  Primitive  Baptists 
chiefly  in  the  degree  to  winch  they  carried  their  theo- 
logical opinions  ami  ecclesiastical  principles,  ami  were 
frequently  called  by  the  same  names,  "Primitive," 
'"Old  School,"  and  "'Hard  Shell,"  though  the  special 
feature  of  their  belief  was  gradually  recognized,  and 
they  became  popularly  known  as  the  "Two-Seed  Bap- 
tists." As  a  result  of  this  general  similarity,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  Primitive  Baptists  has 
not  always  been  clearly  drawn,  especially  by  outsiders, 
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and  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  papers  there  is  still 
constant  reference  to  discussions  with  the  "Two- 
Seeds,"  and  a  complaint  that  the  "Two-Seed"  influ- 
ence has  permeated  various  churches  and  withdrawn 
them  from  the  faith. 

One  effect  of  their  extreme  independency  has  been 
apparent  in  the  disintegration  of  the  associations  and 
the  disappearance  of  a  number  of  churches.  In  the 
census  of  1890  nearly  5(H)  churches  were  reported,  but 
when  it  came  to  gathering  the  statistics  of  the  present 
census,  the  reply  came  from  many  sections  that, 
while  there  had  been  such  churches  there,  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  either  through  the  removal  of  the  mem- 
bers or  through  absorption  by  some  other  organiza- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  was  reported  that  no  such 
church  had  ever  existed  there— indicating  that  in  all 
probability  the  churches  which  in  1890  were  credited 
to  this  body  really  belonged  to  some  other  Baptist 
denomination,  either  Primitive,  Separate,  or  United. 
The  best  authorities  in  the  denomination— the  mod- 
erators of  its  associations — alhrm  that  the  figures 
given  in  the  present  census  represent  the  full  strength 
of  the  body;  and  that,  while  there  may  he  additional 
scattered  churches,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are 
practically  moribund. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Two-Seed  Baptists  represent  not 
merely  the  extreme  form  of  Calvinism,  but  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  certain  element  of  dual  Gnosticism.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders,  their  distinguishing 
doctrine  is  as  follows: 

The  phrase  "Two-Seed"  indicates  out-  w-fd  of  evil  and  one  of 
good,  emanating  (mm  two  different  sources  ius  positive  and  nega- 
tive l.  the  earthly  generation  lor  mankind  i  being  the  tield  through 
which  both  an-  manifested,  the  field  yet  being  no  part  of  either. 
Neither  has  it  (the  field  I  any  power  of  its  own  to  resist .  but  must, 
and  does,  develop  or  manifest  what  is  sown  in  it.  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  tares;  neither  can  one  change  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  each  produce*  after  itt«  kind.  We  do  not  divide  the  Adamic 
race,  neither  do  we  change  the  decrees  of  God,  but  as  lie  declared 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  parent  or  progenitor  in  the  beginning, 
we  claim  that,  as  He  can  not  change,  neither  docs  it  change  either 
the  origin  or  destiny  of  any  one  of  His  generation.  This  being  the 
visible  or  representative  character,  then  we  also  claim  that  both 
the  good  and  evil  being  set  forth  as  seed-fathers  and  progenitors,  we 
can  not  use  the  term  father,  mother,  or  child,  except  as  the  other 
also  is  implied  or  understood;  in  both  of  these  spiritual  generators 
He  also  gives  origin  and  destiny  and  that  can  not  he  changed.  Thus 
it  is  the  crop  which  grows  in  the  field  that  we  gather  in  our  barn; 
we  do  not  gather  the  tield,  nor  has  the  field  any  power  of  resistance, 
but  has  to  develop  whatever  is  sown  in  it;  and  the  atonement,  or 
offering,  being  for  the  redemption  of  something,  must  necessarily 
mean  that  something  was  once  possessed  and  then  lost.  We  also 
claim  the  price  demanded  was  paid,  the  debt  of  divine  justice  sat- 
isfied, nothing  more  charged  against  them;  but  us  the  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour  were  visible,  then  we  suffer  temptations  while  in  the 
flesh,  or,  in  other  words,  both  grow  together  in  the  field,  but  when 
the  harvest  is  come  then  the  crop  is  gathered,  not  the  field  it 
grew  on. 


Another  form  of  the  same  general  doctrine  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  on  religious  bodies  of  the  census 
of  1890.  as  follows: 

The  essence  of  good  is  God;  the  essence  of  evil  is  the  devil.  Good 
angels  are  emanations  from  or  particles  of  God;  evil  angels  are  par- 
ticles of  the  devil.  When  God  created  Adam  and  Eve,  they  were 
endowed  with  an  emanation  from  Himself,  or  jwrticlcs  of  God  were 
included  in  their  constitution.  They  were  wholly  good.  Satan, 
however,  infused  into  them  particles  of  his  essence,  by  which  they 
were  corruptee!.  In  the  beginning  God  had  appointed  that  Eve 
should  bring  forth  only  a  certain  number  of  offspring;  the  same 
provision  applied  to  each  of  her  daughters.  But  when  the  parti- 
cles of  evil  essence  had  ls>en  infused  by  Satan,  the  conception  of 
Eve  and  of  her  daughters  was  increased.  They  were  now  required 
to  bear  the  original  number,  who  were  styled  the  seed  of  God,  and 
an  additional  number,  who  wen-  called  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 

The  seed  of  God  constituted  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ.  For 
them  the  atonement  was  absolute;  they  would  all  be  saved.  The 
seed  of  the  serpent  did  not  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement, 
and  would  all  be  lost.  All  the  manifestation*  of  good  or  evil  in 
men  are  but  displays  of  the  essence  that  has  been  infused  into  them. 
The  Christian  warfare  is  a  conflict  between  these  essences. 

Foot-washing  is  observed  in  the  churches  of  this 
religious  body,  and  many  of  the  denomination  are 
Strongly  opposed  to  a  paid  ministry.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  help  of  a  minister  is  needed  to  reach 
and  save  sinners.  Christ  carries  on  the  work  of  sal- 
vation without  the  help  of  men. 

POLITY. 

In  their  church  government  the  Two-Seed  Baptists 
are  thoroughly  independent,  each  church  standing  by 
itself.  Associations  are  formed,  but  for  spiritual  fel- 
lowship rather  than  for  church  management. 

WORK. 

What  are  ordinarily  known  as  church  activities  do 
not  exist  among  them.  Individuals  may  contribute 
to  benevolences  as  they  see  fit,  but  organized  benevo- 
lence does  not  exist.  Neither  Sunday  schools  nor 
young  people's  societies,  nor,  indeed,  societies  of  any 
kind,  are  recognized  as  legitimate. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and 
show  55  organizations,  in  9  associations.  These  organ- 
izations are  located  in  9  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  781 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  24  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  38 
church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  1 1 ,350,  as  reported  by  32  organizations ;  and  church 
property  valued  at  $21,500.  against  which  there  ap- 
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pears  no  indebtedness.  Xo  halls,  parsonages,  or  Sun- 
day schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  estimated  at  35. 


A  comparison  with  the  report  for  1890  shows  a 
notable  decrease,  as  follows:  Organizations,  418; 
communicants,  12,070;  value  of  church  property, 
$150,730. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  CO  MM  U  N IC  A  NTS  OR  MEMBERS.  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906 
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FREEWILL  BAPTISTS  (BULLOCK1TES). 


The  movement  started  by  Benjamin  Randall  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1780,  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  body  known  as  "Free  Baptists,"  spread  to 
Maine,  where  a  considerable  number  of  churches  were 
formed.  In  1S35  there  was  a  division,  and  some  of  the 
ministers,  including  John  Buzzell,  Charles  Bean,  Jere- 
miah Bullock,  and  others,  with  their  churches,  with- 


drew from  the  Free  Baptists.  These  again  separated 
under  the  leadership  of  Jeremiah  Bullock  and  John 
Buzzell,  and  their  followers  were  frequently  nicknamed 
"Bullockites"  and  "Buzzellites."  The  latter  have 
practically  disappeared  as  a  distinct  body,  but  the 
former  continue  to  exist  in  Maine,  retaining  the  earlier 
name  "Freewill  Baptists.''  They  have,  however,  no 
denominational  connection  with  the  churches  of  the 
name  in  the  Southern  states. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  ehureh  organizations,  an-  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  and  show  15  organizations,  with 
no  ecclesiastical  divisions.  These  organizations  are 
located  in  2  states,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  in 
Maine. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  298  ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14  organizations, 


about  US  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  8 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,560:  and 
church  property  valued  at  $6,900,  with  no  indebted- 
ness. There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported  with  4  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  25  scholars. 

There  are  4  ministers  reported  in  connection  with 
the  denomination. 

The  denomination  was  not  mentioned  in  the  report 
for  1890,  the  churches  probably  being  included  with 
the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  cnURCII  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  190fi. 
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1 

UNITED  AMERICAN  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS  (COLORED) 


HISTORY. 

For  some  years  after  the  civil  war  the  lines  betwoen 
the  white  and  colored  Freewill  Baptist  churches  in 
the  Southern  states  seem  not  to  have  been  drawn  very 
sharply.  As,  however,  the  latter  increased  in  number 
and  in  activity,  there  arose  among  them  a  desire  for  a 
separate  organization.  Their  ministers  and  evangel- 
ists, together  with  others,  had  gathered  a  number  of 
churches  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  had  met  with  such  success  that  in  1901 
they  were  organized  as  a  separate  denomination.  While 
ecclesiastically  distinct,  these  colored  Baptists  are  in 
close  relation  with  the  white  Freewill  Baptist  churches 
of  the  Southern  states,  and  trace  their  origin  to  the 
early  Arminian  Baptist  churches  of  the  Carolina*  and 
Virginia  and  the  Free  Baptist  movement  in  New 
England. 


DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  colored  Freewill  Baptists  aro  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  white  churches  of  the 
same  faith.  In  polity  the  local  churches  are  not  as 
completely  autonomous  as  is  the  case  in  the  other 
Freewill  Baptist  bodies.  The  denomination  has  a 
system  of  quarterly,  annual,  ami  general  conferences, 
with  a  graded  authority.  Thus,  while  the  local 
church  is  independent  so  far  as  concerns  its  choice  of 
officers,  its  government,  and  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  any  doctrinal  question  which  it  can  not  de- 
cide is  taken  to  the  district  quarterly  conference  or  to 
the  annual  conference.  The  district  conference  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  individual  members  of  the  local 
church,  but  can  labor  with  the  church  as  a  body  and 
exclude  it  from  fellowship.  In  the  same  way  the 
annual  conference,  sometimes  called  an  ''association," 
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has  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  over  the  district 
or  quarterly  conference;  and  the  general  conference 
I  huh  .-similar  jurisdiction  over  the  annual  conference. 
The  general  conference  has  also  supervision  over  the 
denominational  activities  of  the  church,  including  mis- 
sions, education,  and  Sabbath  school  work,  and  general 
movements, as  those  for  temperance,  moral  reform,  and 
Sabbath  observance. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work,  whether  home  or  foreign,  is  as 
yet  unorganized,  but  pastors  are  actively  engaged  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  unoccupied  sections,  and  the 
Woman's  Homo  Mission  and  Education  Society  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  thU  line.  The  church  has 
two  large  schools — one,  Kinston  College,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  other  at  Dawson,  Ga. — and  preparations  are 
being  made  to  establish  still  another.  There  is  also 
a  printing  establishment  at  Kinston,  X.  C,  which 
issues  a  weekly  paper. 

.STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


tho  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  251 
organizations  in  8  conferences,  located  in  5  states,  the 
majority,  133,  being  in  North  Carolina,  and  93  in 
Georgia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
14,489;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  135  or- 
ganizations, about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  152  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  39,825,  as  reported  by  137  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  179,278,  against 
which  an  indebtedness  of  $3,485  is  reported;  balls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  8  organizations;  and  6  par- 
sonages valued  at  81,475.  There  are  100  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  382  officers  and  teachers  and 
3,307  scholars. 

Tho  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  136. 

This  body  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1890; 
it  was  not  then  in  existence  as  a  separate  denomi- 
nation. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1900. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 
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BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH). 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

History. — Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  ap- 
peared in  England  and  Ireland,  especially  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  considerable  restiveness  under  the  general 
church  conditions.  This  was  occasioned  largely  by 
dissatisfaction  with  the  close  connection  between 
church  and  state,  with  the  stereotyped  forms  of  worship, 
and  with  the  church  organizations  by  which  lndievers 
were  separated  from  each  other  and  were  gathered  into 
so  many  different  sects.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling  a 
number  of  independent  gatherings  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  men 
and  women  who  were  desirous  of  a  "spiritual  com- 
munion based  on  New  Testament  religious  principles" 
met  together  for  the  "breaking  of  bread"  and  for 
prayer.  Of  such  gatherings,  the  most  important,  from 
an  historical  standpoint,  was  one  at  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Here,  in  the  spring  of  1X27,  a  few  Christians,  some  of 
whom  hail  already  Wen  meeting  more  or  less  regularly 
for  prayer,  instituted  the  practice  of  "breaking  of 
bread,"  though  it  was  not  until  1S_M»  that  the  first  |ht- 
manent  meeting  was  formed.  There  were  also  meet- 
ings of  importance  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  England, 


and  the  fact  that  the  meeting  at  Plymouth  at  the 
first  had  some  prominence  in  members  and  teachers, 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Plymouth  Breth- 
ren," which  has  come  to  be  their  popular  designation, 
though  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  different 
communities,  who  speak  of  themselves  simply  as 
"Believers,"  "Christians,"  "Saints,"  or  "Brethren." 

As  the  different  meetings,  or  "gatherings"  as  they 
were  often  termed,  came  to  know  of  each  other,  it  was 
natural  that  there  should  be  more  or  less  of  fellowship 
l>etween  them,  although  no  regular  organization  was 
formed.  A  number  of  men  of  exceptional  ability  and 
great  personal  power  identified  themselves  with  the 
movement,  among  them  John  Nelson  Darby;  George 
Midler,  of  Bristol,  whose  famous  orphanages  were  but 
a  development  of  one  phase  of  the  Brethren  idea;  Sam- 
uel Prideuux  Tregelles,  the  famous  biblical  critic;  An- 
thony Norris  Groves,  the  missionary;  and  many 
others.  These  men  for  the  most  part  worked  along 
more  or  less  independent  lines,  as  Miiller  in  his  orphan- 
ages, and  Groves  in  his  missionary  work  in  Mesopota- 
mia ami  India.  In  England  the  strongest  influence 
was  exerted  by  Mr.  Darby,  who  devoted  to  the  devel- 
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optnent  of  the  idea  which  hud  {rained  complete  ascend- 
ency over  his  own  mind,  an  ability  and  intensity  of 
purpose  seldom  if  ever  surpassed.  He  was  not  only 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  nutulier  of  con- 
gregations in  England,  but  extended  his  work  into 
continental  Europe,  visiting  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  many  |>ermancnt  meetings  were  the 
result  of  his  labors.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Midler  also  visited  Stuttgart,  although  with  less 
success. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
the  presence  of  an  intense  individualism  and  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  divisions  naturally  arose,  and 
the  congregations  gathered  around  different  leaders. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
idea,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  meetings  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  religious  life 
of  t  he  churches. 

The  movement  first  came  to  America  as  a  result  of 
the  emigration  of  a  number  of  Brethren  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Mr.  Darby  made  several  visits  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  numlier  of  congregations  wen1  formed, 
and  since  that  time  the  meetings  have  multiplied  rap- 
idly. As  in  England,  so  in  the  United  States,  divisions 
have  ti  risen,  but  no  exact  classification  is  recognized. 
Some  meetings  are  called  "exclusive"  and  others 
"open,"  but  there  is  no  one  term  that  applies  accu- 
rately to  any  single  division.  For  this  reason  numer- 
als are  used  in  designating  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  invisible  membership  of  the 
church  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  operated  to  prevent  the  collecting 
or  recording  of  statistics  of  the  different  communities 
of  Brethren,  and  the  tabular  statements,  while  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  secure,  probably  do  not  include 
all  the  individual  gatherings  or  the  full  membership. 

Doctrine. — In  doctrine  the  different  bodies  of  Breth- 
ren are  in  substantial  accord.  They  acknowledge  no 
creeds,  but  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  only 
guide.  They  accept  the  general  evangelical  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  sinless  humanity  and  absolute  Deity 
of  Christ,  and  Christ's  atonement  by  His  sacrificial 
death;  and  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  the 
believer  and  in  the  church,  and  that  believers  are 
eternally  secure.  They  look  for  the  personal  premil- 
lennial  coming  of  Christ,  and  believe  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  unregenerate  will  be  eternal.  The  follow- 
ing statement,  published  as  an  answer  to  inquiries, 
summarizes  their  general  belief: 

We  believe  in  the  absolute  and  perfect  [verbal]  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  which  We  hold  to  be.  nut  in  name  only,  but  in  reality,  the 
Word  of  God. 

Having  in  it  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  we  refuse 
all  human  creeds  a*  being  both  unnecessary  and  a  slur  upon  His 
word. 

TOOT— pact2— 10  11 


We,  however,  have  no  uncertain  Inlief  in  the  doctrine*  unfolded 
in  the  Scripture*;  The  fall  and  absolute  ruin  of  man ;  his  guilty,  liwt, 
and  helpless  condition;  the  utter  worlhlcssness  of  works,  law-kcep- 
ing  i ir  reformation  a."  a  ground  of  whuti  i;  '  1"'  imazing  love  of  tiod 
in  providing  a  Saviour  in  His  blessed  Son;  the  spotless  perfection 
of  <  hrist.  both  in  Hi-  divine  nature  and  His  true  humanity;  atone- 
ment by  the  blood-shedding  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  by  which  alone 
redemption  ha.-  been  accomplished,  His  resurrection  as  the  ptoof 
of  t .  .i|  -  aci .  plain  e  of  thai  atonement, 

We  also  see  in  Scripture  the  absolute  necessity  for  new  birth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Word  of  <mmI,  and  of  justification  by 
faitti  alone,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

We  see  that  the  believer  is  warranted  to  have  the  fullest  assur- 
ance of  his  present  and  eternal  salvation,  anil  that  this  assurance 
comes,  not  through  feelings  or  experiences,  but  by  the  Word  of  tiod. 

We  also  see  that  Is-ing  saved  by  a  [Christ's]  work  once  for  nil.  the 
believer  can  never  be  lu«t,  but  is  as  secure  as  though  he  wen-  in 
heaven  already,  because  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 

We  see,  however,  that  Scripture  guards  from  abuse  of  this  doc- 
trine by  insisting  upon  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  salvation;  that 
the  believer  is  to  reckon  himself  dead  to  sin,  and  to  live  not  only  a 
moral  life,  but  one  of  love  and  devotcdneas  to  Christ,  and  of  separa- 
tion from  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  hope  of  dud's  people  is  not  the  im- 
provement of  the  world,  but  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His  own,  to 
raise  the  dead  in  Christ,  and  change  the  living,  and  then  take  them 
all  out  of  the  world,  which  He  will  then  purge  and  cleanse  by  judg- 
ments preparatory  to  the  Millennium,  when  Israel  and  the  nation* 
of  the  earth  wilt  inhabit  it  under  His  rule,  but  His  Church  will 
always  be  in  heaven. 

We  hold  that  rejectors  of  the  gospel  and  all  the  wicked  will  "  havo 
their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  tire  and  brimstone,"  eter- 
nal punishment  and  not  extinction  or  restoration.  We  therefore 
believe  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate  presentation  of  the  simple 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  tiod. 

Polity.  The  view  of  the  Church  held  by  the  Brethren 
isthat  it  is  one  and  indivisible  "Christ  is  the  head  of  it, 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  bond  of  union,  and  every  believer  a 
member.  It  was  U>gun  at  Pentecost  and  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  second  Advent.''  They  acknowledge 
no  ritual  or  definite  ecclesiastical  organization,  anil  do 
not  believe  in  human  ordinal  ion  of  the  ministry.  They 
hold  that  the  personal  gift  is  a  sufficient  authorization 
for  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  this  involves  the  priesthood  of  all  belie  Yen  under 
the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  they 
have  no  presiding  officers  in  their  assembly  meetings, 
but  anyone  who  has  the  gift  is  privileged  to  exercise 
it.    Women  take  no  part  in  the  public  ministry. 

Discipline  is  generally  regarded  as  "restorative  in  its 
character,"  and  they  hold  that  "the  solemn  act  of 
separation  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  loving  and 
faithful  dealing  has  failed  to  reclaim." 

Considering  the  various  denominations  as  unscrip- 
tural  because  based  upon  creeds,  an  ordained  ministry, 
separate  church  organizations,  etc.,  they  do  not  fellow- 
ship with  them.  They  observe  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, usually  by  immersion,  meet  every  Sunday  to 
"break  bread  "  (which  is  the  term  they  use  to  designate 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  SupperK  and  have  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  gospel  meetings 
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for  the  unconverted.  They  own  no  church  edifices, 
but  meet  in  halls  and  private  houses,  some  of  which 
are  the  personal  property  of  individual  Brethren. 

There  is  no  special  form  of  admission,  at  least  no  set 
form  of  words,  hut  the  applicant  is  expected  to  give  to 
the  assembly  satisfactory  evidence  of  new  birth,  of 
having  passed  through  genuine  repentance,  and  of  un- 
feigned faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God,  with  life  corresponding  thereto,  (living 
that  evidence,  he  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  and  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  meeting  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  some  cases  announcement  of 
the  application  is  given,  so  that  there  may  be  conver- 
sation with  the  applicant  by  individual  Brethren. 

Work. — All  the  branches  are  active  in  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  contributing  both  by  meetings  and  as  indi- 
viduals to  the  support  of  missionaries,  though  they 
have  no  missionary  societies  and  give  no  pledge  of  per- 
sonal support  to  their  missionaries,  who  have  gone  into 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  have  no  distinctive 
missions  like  those  established  by  the  different  denom- 
inations, but  have  formed  communities  corresponding 
to  those  in  Kngland  and  in  America. 

The  Brethren  (Plymouth)  bodies  are  4  in  number, 


as  follows,  the  Roman  numerals  being  used  for  the 
sake  of  distinction: 


Bn-thn-n  i  Plymouth  ) —I. 
Bn-thivu  (  Plymouth  i    1 1 


lirithron  i  Plymouth  > —  III. 
Rrfthren  (Plymouth)- IV. 


St* M MARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  l!M)(i,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Brethren  (Plymouth)  bodies,  taken  together,  have 
403  church  organizations.  The  total  numher  of  com- 
municants as  reported  is  10, 506;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  of  401'  organizations,  ahout  42  per  cent  are 
males  and  .r>S  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, these  bodies  have  4  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  600,  as  reported  by  3 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  SIS, 200, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,400; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  398  organizations. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  199  organizations, 
number  210,  with  S92  olliccrs  and  teachers  and  S.911 
scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry  connected  with  any  of 
these  bodies. 
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The  more  conservative  Brethren,  as  distinct  from 
the  'Open"  Brethren,  formed  but  one  fellowship  in 
the  I'nited  States  until  1885.  At  that  time  two 
leaders  came  from  England  who  put  forth  a  doctrine 
which,  it  was  claimed,  deprived  not  only  the  Old 
Testament  believers,  but  a  considerable  numl>er  of 
New  Testament  Udicvers,  of  eternal  life.  This  doc- 
trine was  strongly  opposed  by  u  great  majority,  on 
the  ground  thut  eternal  life  in  Christ  is  the  common 
blessing  of  all  believers  of  every  age,  whatever  other 
distinction  may  exist  between  them  in  different  dis- 
pensations. Those  who  hold  this  view  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  the  Brethren  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  ure  included  in  this  first  division.  They 
cherish  the  memory  and  publish  the  writings  of  John 
Nelson  Darby  and  other  prominent  writers  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  movement,  although  they  have 
declined  to  look  upon  these  writings  in  any  degree  as 
a  creed,  and  are  anxious  to  remain  free  to  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  regarded 
as  more  conservative  than  the  second  branch,  or 
"Open"  Brethren,  although  less  so  than  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  are  ordinarily  termed  " Exclusives" 
when  any  specific  reference  is  required. 

They  have  always  been  interested  in  general  evan- 

0R<1  ANIMATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL8,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1906. 


gelistie  work,  and  are  represented  by  about  40  mission- 
aries in  the  I'nited  States  and  ">  in  the  foreign  field, 
although  no  statement  of  the  amount  contributed  for 
this  work  is  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l!H)fi,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  table  which  follows.  As 
shown  by  thi>  table,  the  denomination  has  134 
organizations,  located  in  23  states,  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  more  than  one- 
third  being  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Penn- 
sylvania leads  with  23. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,933;  of  these,  about  42  percent  are  males  and  58 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  no  church  edifices,  all  the  organi- 
zations holding  their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There 
are  SO  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  306  officers  and 
teachers  and  2,7 16  scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 
As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  the  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations  and  644  com- 
municants. 
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BKKTHRKN  (1 

HISTORY. 

The  .second  branch  of  the  Brethren  comprises  those 
who  ure  known  as  the  •'Open"  Brethren.  In  1848, 
B.  W.  Newton,  of  the  Plymouth  Assembly,  was 
charged  with  teaching  certain  heretical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ.  These  were  quickly 
condemned  by  Mr.  Darby  ami  others,  and  the  assem- 
bly put  under  a  ban.  (ieorge  Midler,  of  the  Bristol 
Assembly,  and  many  others  later  condemned  the 
heretical  views,  but  contended  that  any  individual 
Christians  coming  from  Plymouth  would  be  received 
into  fellowship  if  they  had  not  personally  imbibed  the 
evil  doctrine.  Thus  the  term  "open"  came  to  be 
applied  to  that  section  of  Brethren  whose  principle  of 
reception  is,  "What  does  the  person  himself  hold*" 
rather  than  "Where  does  he  come  from?"  From  their 
standpoint  they  are  "open  "  to  receive  all  Christians  who 
are  personally  sound  in  the  faith,  although  intercommu- 
nication with  heretical  meetings  has  never  been  con- 
templated nor  allowed.  The  assertion  that  the  Open 
Brethren  meetings  receive  into  their  communion  those 
who  hold  doctrines  regarded  as  false  by  most  Christians 
is  strongly  repudiated  by  this  branch  of  the  Brethren, 
who  maintain  all  the  orthodox  views  held  by  Brethren 
in  general. 

The  Open  Brethren  do  not,  however,  form  a  homo- 
geneous party,  but  entertain  a  wide  variety  of  views. 
Regarding  church  government,  some  members,  for 
example,  claim  that  the  open  ministry  is  preferable 
but.  not  obligator}  ,  others  that  it  is  obligatory  but  of 
secondary  importance.  Some  are  on  terms  of  friendly 
equality  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name. 
Others  again  are  intolerant  of  any  divergence  of  view. 


While  all  divisions  of  the  Brethren  look  upon  discipline 
in  general  as  reformative  rather  than  punitive,  the 
Open  Brethren  are  more  apt  to  judge  of  individual 
cast's  by  themselves  than  to  undertake  to  apply  to 
each  offender  geueral  principles  of  universal  applica- 
I  tion. 

They  have  entered  heartily  into  missionary  work, 
and  there  are  between  500  and  600  of  their  number  in 
the  foreign  fields,  besides  those  lal>oruig  in  the  home 
lands. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  litOfi,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by 
these  tables,  the  denomination  has  128  organizations, 
located  in  25  states;  GO  organizations  being  in  the 
North  Central  and  50  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 
New  York  leads  with  15. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  4,752: 
i  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  600;  church  property  valued  at  $17,500,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,400 ;  while 
124  organizations  hold  their  services  in  halls,  etc. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1>3  organizations, 
number  102,  with  514  oflicers  and  teachers  and  5,475 
scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  18!)0,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  40  organizations,  2,333  communi- 
cants, and  $16,235  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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BRETHREN  i PLYMOUTH)-!!!. 


HISTORY. 


The  third  branch  of  Brethren  includes  those  who 
adopted  in  full  the  views  of  the  English  leaders  referred 
to  in  the  statement  for  the  first  branch.  They  repre- 
sent the  extreme  high  church  principle  of  Brethrenism, 
and  hold  that  absolute  power  of  a  judicial  kind  has 
been  delegated  by  Christ  to  the  Christian  assembly,  so 
that  any  decision  of  the  assembly  must  be  accepted. 
In  accordance  with  this  belief,  they  advocate  the 
absolute  disfellowshiping  of  any  person  whose  life  or 
doctrinal  views  are  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  approved  by  the  meeting,  whether 
expressed  through  the  general  voice  or  through  the 
leaders. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 


in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  81  organizations,  located  in  24 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  34  organizations 
being  in  the  North  Central  and  21  in  the  North  At- 
lantic division.  The  Western  division  is  next  in  order, 
with  13  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1 ,724 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  1  church  edifice  and  church  property  valued 
at  $700,  with  no  indebtedness,  while  80  organizations 
worship  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  28  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  72  officers  and  teachers  and  720  scholars. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  5  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
489  communicants  and  of  $500  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALl'E  OK  <HCR<H  PROPERTY,  DEBT  <>N  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  HY  STATES:  HlOij. 
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BRETHREN  .  PLYMolTH  IV. 


The  organization  in  1X90  of  the  fourth  branch  of 
Brethren  was  due  to  the  expulsion  from  the  thirtl 
division  of  a  number  of  members  on  account  of  certain 
doctrines  and  practices  taught  by  some  of  the  leaders. 
They  holt!  that  a  second  impart  at  ion  of  divine  power 
must  1h>  received  before  a  lieliever  can  be  said  to  be 
ill  full  possession  of  eternal  life.  They  have  entered 
vigorously  into  missionary  work,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  1'nited  States  give  their  whole 
time  to  general  evangelistic  service.  They  have  also 
organize! I  a  number  of  meetings  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  and  a  few  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  India. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tabic  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  (50  organizations,  located  in  23 
states  ami  the  District  of  Columbia;  more  than  one- 
half  being  in  the  North  Central  division.  Nebraska 
leads  with  It. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1,157; 
of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  ami  59  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifices  ami  no  church  property 
is  reported.  All  of  the  CO  organizations  bold 
their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  no  Sunday 
schools. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 
As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations  and  439  coniniu- 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  M  KM  HERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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BRETHREN  (RIVER). 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1750  about  thirty  Mcnnonite 
families  in  Canton  Basel,  Switzerland,  after  a  long 
period  of  persecution,  during  which  they  suffered 
both  imprisonment  and  loss  of  property,  decided  to 
emigrate  westward.  They  went  first  to  England  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1751,  set  sail  for  America.  The  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  disastrous,  one  of  the  ships, 
with  all  their  goods,  being  lost,  and  they  landed  poor 
and  destitute.  One  company,  including  .John  and 
Jacob  Engle,  and  others  whose  names  are  uncertain, 
settled  near  the  Susquehanna  river  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  the  spring 
of  1752. 

In  1770,  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  some  memliers  of 
the  Lutheran,  Mcnnonite,  anil  Baptist  churches,  who 
were  grieved  at  what  they  considered  the  formalism 
which  then  characterized  the  churches,  there  was,  in 
that  region,  a  notable  revival,  which  was  attended  by 
many  conversions.  It  was  conducted  principally  by 
Messrs.  Otterlwin,  Boehm,  Bochran,  and  the  Englcs, 
representing  the  different  bodies.  Subsequently  differ- 
ence of  views  arose  in  regard  to  the  form  of  baptism, 
holding  that  the  applicant  should  make  choice 


of  the  method,  while  others  claimed  that  trine  immer- 
sion was  the  only  proper  form.  The  result  was  that 
they  mutually  agreed  to  work  independently,  in 
accordance  with  their  various  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  believers  in  trine  immersion  had  no  regular 
organization  but  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  the 
various  communities  as  brotherhoods.  There  was 
thus  the  Brotherhood  down  by  the  River,  meaning  in 
the  southern  part  of  Lancaster  county;  also  the 
Brotherhood  in  the  North;  the  Brotherhood  in 
Dauphin;  the  Brotherhood  in  Lebanon;  the  Brothcr- 

h  I  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  etc.    The  outlying 

brotherhoods  looked  to  the  brotherhood  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lancaster  county  as  the  home  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
general  term  "River  Brethren"  was  given  to  the 
entire  body.  Another  explanation  has  been  given  by 
some,  namely,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  baptizing 
in  the  river.  With  the  development  of  these  brother- 
hoods it  seemed  advisable  to  select  some  one  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  ministerial  oUice,  antl  the  choice 
fell  upon  Jacob  Engle,  who  thus  became  their  first 
minister. 
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In  course  of  time  dissensions  arose  concerning  what 
would  now  be  called  minor  points,  which  ultimately 
caused  divisions.  In  1*43  the  body  known  as 
"Yorkers"  or,  as  some  have  termed  them,  "Old 
Order"  Brethren,  withdrew,  and  in  1853  the  body 
known  first  as  "Brinsers,"  but  later  as  "United  Zion's 
Children."  also  withdrew. 

The  Brethren  (Hiver)  bodies  are  3  in  number,  as 
follows: 

llrpthnri  in  Christ. 

Yorker,  or  Old  <  >rdi»r,  Brethren 

United  Zion'e  Children. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 


returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Brethren  (River)  bodies,  taken  together,  have  111 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants reported  is  4,509;  of  these,  about  40  per 
cent  are  males  and  (50  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  93 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  33,060; 
church  property  valued  at  1165,850,  against  which  an 
indebtedness  of  81,475  is  reported  ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  19  organizations;  and  4  parsonages  valued 
at  $8,000.  There  are  42  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
473  ollicers  and  teachers  and  2,812  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  216. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OH  MEMBERS.  MIMSTKKS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMIN  ATIONS:  1«J0«. 
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BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


HISTOKY. 


At  first  the  organization  of  the  River  Brethren 1  was 
simple,  but  as  their  numliers  increased  a  more  perma- 
nent form  became  necessary,  ami  about  1820  the  pres- 
ent ecclesiastical  organization  was  adopted.  During 
the  civil  war  some  of  the  meml>ers,  although  pro- 
claiming the  doctrine  of  non resistance,  were  drafted 
for  military  service,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
denomination  must  secure  legal  recognition  as  a  reli- 

'  See  Brethren  i  Riven,  page  169. 


giou.s  organization  holding  that  doctrine.  Steps  to 
secure  such  recognition  were  taken  at  a  private  council 
held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  early  as  1862,  at  which  time 
those  who  remained  after  the  separation  of  the  other 
two  branches,  and  who  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  the  Brethren,  decided  to  adopt  the  name  "Brethren 
in  Christ"  instead  of  "  River  Brethren,"  which  was 
done  the  following  year.  In  1904  the  organization 
was  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  'a  religious  body  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,"  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  have  not  accepted  any  his- 
torical creed  or  confession,  hut  have  certain  generally 
recognized  doctrines  to  which  they  adhere.  They 
believe  that  the  church' is  "huilt  on  faith  in  an  al- 
mighty, triune,  eternal,  self-existent  God  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  They  accept  the  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  makes  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world;  and  regeneration  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  developing  into  holy  living. 
They  hold  that  trine  immersion  Ls  the  only  proper 
form  of  haptism,  practice  confession  of  sins  to  God 
and  man,  and  observe  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
accompanying  it  by  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing. 
The  recognition  of  Christ,  not  only  as  Saviour,  but  as 
Lord  and  Master  and  King,  involves,  in  their  view,  the 
acceptance  of  the  tenets  and  principles  of  His  govern- 
ment. Accordingly  they  believe  that,  inasmuch  as 
He  is  Prince  of  Peace,  His  kingdom  is  of  peace,  and 
as  His  subjects,  they  should  abstain  from  the  em- 
ployment of  carnal  forces  which  involve  the  taking 
of  human  life.  For  this  reason  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  Ls  a  prominent  feature  of  their  belief. 

POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  denomination 
includes  the  local  church,  a  system  of  district  councils, 
and  a  general  conference.  The  officers  of  the  church 
are  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons.  The  bishops  pre- 
side at  all  council  meetings,  officiate  at  marriages  and 
in  the  observance  of  the  sacraments,  and  exercise  all 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  ministers  arespecific- 
allv  the  teaching  body,  but  also  do  parish  visiting 
and,  by  request  of  the  bishop,  in  his  absence,  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  No  salaries  are  paid,  and  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  their  support  is  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  churches,  serve  at  the  com- 
munion table,  look  after  the  poor,  and  also  do  some 
visiting  in  the  parish.  Officers  are  elected  by  the  con- 
gregations or  the  councils,  but  are  ordained  by  a  bishop. 
The  membership  of  the  district  councils  and  of  the 
general  conference  includes  laymen  as  well  as  ministers, 
and  the  general  conference,  which  meets  annually,  has 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  care  of  an 
executive  board  of  5  persons  appointed  by  the  general 
conference. 


The  home  missionary  work  under  direction  of  this 
board,  during  1906,  was  carried  on  by  15  workers  who 
conducted  general  evangelistic  services  and  cared  for  7 
missions,  while  $977  was  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  work.  Foreign  missionary  work  was  carried 
on  in  South  Africa  and  India,  where  5  stations  were 
occupied  by  14  American  missionaries  and  6  native 
helpers,  who  had  the  care  of  5  churches,  the  member- 
ship of  which  Ls  not  given,  and  of  5  schools  with  125 
pupils.  There  is  no  general  philanthropic  work,  and 
the  value  of  the  mission  property  is  not  reported,  but 
is  said  to  bo  comparatively  small.  The  amount  of 
$1,324  was  contributed  for  the  foreign  work  during  the 
i  year. 

The  educational  interests  of  (he  denomination  in  the 
United  States  are  represented  by  1  school  of  higher 
grade,  having  26  pupils,  property  valued  at  $5,000, 
and  an  endowment  of  $2,881 .  For  the  support  of  this 
school  voluntary  contributions  are  also  made,  but  no 
report  of  their  total  for  1906  is  given.  There  Ls  also 
1  philanthropic  institution  with  29  inmates  in  the 
United  States,  holding  property  valued  at  $10,000. 
For  its  support  $3,527  was  contributed  during  the 
year. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  74  or- 
ganizations, distributed  in  11  states  and  the  territory 
of  Arizona.    Pennsylvania  leads  with  33. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  3,397 ; 
of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  73  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  25,860;  church  property  valued  at  $143,000,  against 

I which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $475;  and  4 
parsonages  valued  at  $8,000.    There  are  40  Sunday 
!  schools  reported,  with  455  officers  and  teachers  and 
2,695  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  170. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  4  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
709  communicants,  and  $69,950  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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HISTORY. 

In  IS  43  a  number  of  the  River  Brethren  withdrew 
from  the  main  body,  claiming  that  the  original  doc- 
trines of  the  founders  were  Wing  departed  from, 
particularly  in  regard  to  nonresistance  and  noncon- 
formity to  the  world.  Most  of  those  who  withdrew 
resided  in  York  county,  Pa.,  whence  they  received  the 
name  of  ' '  Yorkers,"  or  "  Yorker  Brethren."  They  are 
also  known  as  the  "OKI  Order  Brethren,"  and  thus  are 
sometimes  confused  with  the  Old  Order  German 
Baptist  Brethren.  They  have  no  church  edifices,  and 
the  services  are  frequently  held  in  large  barns. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  located 
in  4  states.    Pennsylvania  leads  with  5. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
423;  of  these,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  no  church  edifices,  and  no  church 
property  is  reported.  All  of  the  organizations  hold 
their  services  in  halls,  etc.  There  are  no  Sunday 
schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  24. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization  and  209  commu- 
nicants. 
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HISTORY. 

Questions  of  administration  or  ceremonial  detail, 
particularly  in  connection  with  a  church  building,  arose 
among  the  River  Brethren  in  1852.  The  next  year 
about  fifty  persons  in  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  withdrew 
and  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Matthias  Rrinser 
as  their  first  bishop.  They  were  thus  generally  called 
"Bruisers,"  but  later  adopted  the  name  "United 
Zion's  Children."  They  are  found  principally  in 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Their  doctrine  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ,'  and  their  confession  of  faith  is 
about  the  same.  They  practice  baptism  by  trine  im- 
mersion, which  must  be  preceded  by  "thorough  re- 
pentance" on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  They  also 
observe  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing,  but  differ  from 

in  Christ,  page  171. 


the  Brethren  in  Christ  in  that  with  them  the  same 
person  both  washes  and  dries  the  feet,  while  in  the 
other  body  one  person  washes  and  another  person 
dries.  Communion  services,  generally  called  love 
feasts,  are  held  several  times  a  year.  They  have  1 
home  for  the  aged,  valued  at  $14,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  28  organizations,  all  of  which  are 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  749; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  20  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
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7,200;  church  property  valued  at  $22,850,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,000;  and 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  .8  organizations.  There 
are  2  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  18  officers  and 
teachers  and  117  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  22,  and  there  are  3  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  3  organizations,  224  communi- 
cants, and  914,550  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  influx  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  into  this 
country  was  followed  naturally  by  the  establishment  of 
their  prevailing  forms  of  religious  worship.  Probably 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  great  part  of  the  Chinese 
immigration  has  been  from  Smith  China,  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  worship  has  been  Buddhist.  As  North 
China  has  been  represented,  a  Confucian  worship  has 
recently  developed.  This,  however,  has  been  subse- 
quent to  the  gathering  of  the  statistics,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  recorded  in  the  tables. 

So  far  as  the  .Japanese  are  concerned,  the  Buddhist 
worship  is  representative  of  all  their  communities. 
The  universal  testimony  is  that  there  is  no  Shinto 
worship  in  this  country,  a  natural  result  of  the  fact 
that  in  .Japan  the  Shinto  worship  is  so  closely  identified 
with  the  emperor  himself. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  define  Buddhism,  or 


to  give  even  a  survey  of  its  history.  With  regard  to 
that  there  is  so  much  divergence  of  opinion  among 
scholars  that  it  has  seemed  best  simply  to  note  the 
conditions  in  this  country,  without  paying  attention 
to  those  in  Asia.  The  material  was  furnished  partly 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese  who  were  consulted,  and 
partly  by  American  scholars  to  whom  the  manuscript 
was  submitted. 

The  Buddhists  include  2  bodies,  as  follows: 
Chilli"*'  Temples. 

RITMMAKY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Inasmuch  as.  the  statistics  for  the  Chinese  Temples 
cover  but  three  items  of  information,  as  against  sub- 
stantially complete  statistics  for  the  Japanese  Temples, 
no  statistics  for  the  2  bodies,  as  a  whole,  are  here 
given. 
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HISTORY. 


Chinese  Temples  were  established  in  the  United 
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1852,  during  which  year  about 


20,000  Chines?  immigrants  entered  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  As  was  natural,  their  temples  multiplied 
more  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  the  East, 
and  it  was  not  until  1ST  I  that  the  Joss  House  in  Xew 
York,  one  of  the  best  known  temples  in  the  United 
States,  was  established.  Most  of  those  in  the  East 
and  middle  West  are  of  more  recent  dale.  These 
temples  probably  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  Chinese  immigration,  for,  while  they 
scarcely  constituted  an  inducement,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  uneducated  coolies  were  more  eager  to 
seek  a  new  home  or  a  new  residence,  even  if  tempo- 
rary,when  they  realized  that  their  customs  of  worship 
were  not  necessarily  to  be  discontinued.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  famous  Six  Companies,  which 
were  so  directly  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labor,  not  only  exerted  great  influence  in 
the  establishment  of  these  temples,  but  gave  direct 
assistance  in  providing  for  their  countrymen  the 
means  for  appealing  to  their  gods  and  goddesses  for 
help  and  protection. 

At  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  in 
1906,  there  were  not  far  from  100  of  these  temples  in 
more  than  25  cities  scattered  over  12  states  of  the 
Union.  Of  the  number  in  California,  40  or  50  were 
destroyed,  and  as  yet  only  a  few  have  been  replaced. 


A  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  temples  is  that  they 
represent  no  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization. 
There  is  but  one  priest  installed  in  a  temple  in  the 
United  States.  They  send  out  no  missionaries,  have 
no  organized  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
keep  no  registry  of  members.  No  sermon  is  preached; 
no  Sabbath  is  kept;  and  no  religious  instruction  is 
given.  The  temples  are  simply  places  where  indi- 
vidual Chinese  worshipers,  when  about  to  enter  upon 
a  new  enterprise,  or  to  take  a  journey,  or  when  in 
doubt  concerning  any  particular  course  of  action, 
may  consult  their  gods  and  patron  saints. 

The  pilgrims  offer  their  prayers  in  secret  l>cfore 
shrines,  of  which,  in  a  large  temple,  there  are  several, 
each  having  usually  an  inner  and  an  outer  altar,  con- 
sisting of  two  square  tables  joined  together.  On  the 
inner  table  are  placed  the  wooden  statin  s  of  puis  and 
goddesses,  in  a  small  ease  covered  with  beautiful 
caning.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  front  table  stand 
two  tall  candlesticks,  a  tripod  incense  receptacle,  and 
two  llower  vases.  Plates  tilled  with  cakes,  heaped 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  are  left  standing  on  the 
altar  for  at  least  one  year.  The  worshipers  who 
have  pressing  requests  to  make  bow  down  before  the 
inner  altar. 

The  deities  chiefly  worshiped  in  the  temples  in  this 
country  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  God  Kuan, 
a  duke  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
was  deified  by  the  people  for  his  heroic  fight  to  save 
his  country,  and  stands  as  a  symbol  of  bravery  and 
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patriotism.  The  second  is  the  God  of  Fortune,  to 
whom  are  intrusted  all  the  secrets  of  wealth  and 
success,  and  who  is  worshiped  in  even-  Chinese1  house- 
hold here  as  well  as  in  China.  The  third  is  the  God- 
dess of  Mercy,  who  is  believed  to  answer  all  prayers 
for  the  protection  of  women,  children,  and  the  sick. 
She  is  sometimes  called  the  Goddess  of  a  Thousand 
Hands,  although  her  full  title  is  "Great  in  pity, 
great  in  love,  saviour  from  misery  and  woe,  hearer 
of  earthly  cries." 

Every  worshiper  provides  himself  with  incense 
sticks,  two  red  candles,  and  sacrificial  papers,  which 
are  generally  to  be  had  of  the  attendants  at  small 
cost.  Gib-rings  of  wine  and  meat  are  added  on  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of 
each  moon,  and  on  special  occasions.  The  incense 
sticks  are  lighted  and  must  be  placed  singly,  or  three 
by  three,  or  in  any  number  divisible  by  three,  intheir 
proper  receptacles.  If  wine  is  used,  it  is  placed  in 
cups  scarcely  larger  than  thimbles,  and  these  are 
arranged  before  the  shrine  in  rows  of  three,  six,  or 
nine,  with  as  many  pairs  of  chopsticks  placed  between 
the  cups.  The  meat  offerings  may  be  steamed 
chicken,  roast  pig,  or  any  other  table  luxury.  When 
everything  is  properly  placed  the  genuflections  begin, 
ami  the  worshiper  presents  his  request  while  bowing 
low  on  a  cushion  with  his  head  touching  the  floor. 

The  articles  used  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
deities  are  of  two  kinds.  If  the  answer  required  is  a 
single  affirmative  or  negative,  the  worshiper  drops 
three  times  two  pieces  of  bamboo  or  wood,  each  piece 
having  one  face  flat  and  the  other  convex.  The 
answer  is  considered  to  l>c  affirmative  or  negative 
according  as  the  number  of  times  the  flat  face  turns 
up  is  greater  or  less  than  the  number  of  times  it  turns 
down.  If  the  flat  face  turns  up  three  times  and 
down  three  limes,  the  answer  is  construed  as  l>eing 
an  indifferent  one. 

The  other  way  of  obtaining  an  answer  from  the 
gods  to  a  given  prayer  is  to  shake  a  bamboo  cylindrical 
box  filled  with  numbered  slips  of  bamboo,  one  of 
which  falls  out;  and  then  to  consult,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  a  priest,  a  book  containing  numbered 
answers  in  Chinese  verses. 

Chinese  temples  are  usually  well  supported.  The 
revenue  is  derived  largely  from  the  privilege,  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  of  selling  the  articles 
of  worship  which  every  worshiper  must  have.  Thus 
tin1  privilege  of  selling  for  the  New  York  Chung  Wa 
Kung  Saw  brought  S4.55S  in  11)07:  and  that  for  Xing 
Yang  Kung  Saw,  of  San  Francisco,  brought  as  high 
as  $15,000  in  1904.  In  a  temple  where  a  priest  is 
installed  he  receives  this  privilege  instead  of  a  fixed 
salary.  Penance  is  often  performed  by  making 
money  gifts  to  the  priest. 


The  temples  are  sometimes  separate  buildings  and 
sometimes  rooms  in  business  or  private  houses.  The 
interior  is  often  highly  decorated.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  hung  with  wooden  memorial  tablets  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  dinner  table,  bearing  inscriptions  in 
Chinese  characters  in  commemoration  of  some  deity 
for  some  particular  act  of  mercy  and  kindness;  and 
there  are  rows  of  lanterns,  large  fans,  anil  silk  embroid- 
ered umbrellas  of  unusual  size.  The  decorations  are 
the  gifts  of  the  worshipers.  Usually  erected  by  |>opu- 
lar  Subscription,  the  temples  are  free  not  merely  to 
Buddhist  but  also  to  Confucianist  worshipers;  no  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  lines  are  drawn. 

The  first  Confucian  society  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  in  Chinatown,  New  York,  in  11(07,  by 
a  Chinese  student  of  Columbia  University,  and  since 
its  institution  has  been  rapidly  gaining  influence  and 
jKtwcr  over  the  Chinese  residents  in  the  city.  The 
object  of  the  new  movement  is  said  to  l>e  to  give 
Confucianism  more  of  the  character  of  a  national  re- 
ligion for  China  instead  of  having  the  name  represent 
merely  a  school  of  moral  philosophy.  For  this  purpose 
services  are  held  every  Saturday  or  Sunday,  lasting 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  are  the  singing  of  eulogistic  hymns  in 
commemoration  of  Confucius  as  a  religious  teacher, 
and  a  sermon  having  for  its  text  some  passage  taken 
from  Confucian  classics,  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  subject  chosen.  These  services 
are  becoming  popular  among  the  Chinese  residents, 
whether  they  be  merchants,  coolies,  or  students,  and 
are  usually  attended  by  200  or  300  jK'ople.  They  are 
generally  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Mer- 
chants' Guild,  but,  if  the  attendance  is  exceptionally 
large,  the  Chinese  theater  is  used  as  the  place  of 
worship  for  these  Confucianists,  many  of  whom  were 
formerly  Buddhists. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  Chinese  temples  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  temple  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  there  are  62  organizations,  located  in  12  states, 
the  largest  number,  32,  being  in  California,  and  the 
next  largest  number,  15,  in  New  York. 

No  statistics  of  members  can  be  given,  as  there  are 
no  members  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  visits  for  worship  at  the  various 
shrines  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  this  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  members,  as  the  same  indi- 
vidual may  1k>  counted  many  times. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  62  temples  and 
141  shrines;  and  temple  property  valued  at  $30,000, 
reported  by  1  organization  only.  The  failure  of  the 
remaining  organizations  to  report  any  temple  property 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  noted  that 
Chinese  temples  are  often  merely  rooms  in  business  or 
private  houses,  instead  of  separate  buildings,  and  by  the 
fact  previously  referred  to,  that  of  the  many  temples 
destroyed  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  in  190fi,some  of  which  were  probably  sep- 
arate buildings,  only  a  few  have  as  vet  been  replaced. 


As  before  stated  there  is  but  1  priest  connected 
with  the  body  in  the  United  States. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  15  organizations  and  15  temples, 
but  a  decrease  of  $32,000  in  the  value  of  temple 
property,  probably  duo  to  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned. 


OROANIZATIONS,  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  AND  VALtE  OK  TEMPLE  PROPERTY,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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JAPANESE  TEMPLES. 


HISTORY. 


Since  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  a 
greut  variety  of  Buddhist  sects  have  developed,  and 
these  sects  are  separated  from  each  other  even  more 
widely  than  Christianity  is  from  .Judaism.  One  of  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  of  these,  though  by  no 
means  the  largest,  is  that  known  as  Shin-shiu,  literally 
the  Sect  of  Truth,  which  was  founded  in  1224  by  a 
priest  named  Shin-ran.  This  sect  teaches  that  men 
are  to  depend  absolutely  upon  the  original  vow  (Hon- 
gwan)  of  Amitabha  Buddha  for  salvation.  Tt  takes 
no  notice  of  the  historic.  Buddha  of  India,  nor  of  his 
teachings.  It  attacks  the  older  sects  because  they  rely 
for  salvation  upon  works,  and  salvation  through  works, 
it  says,  is  impossible.  It  also  substitutes  immortality 
in  u  western  paradise  for  Nirvana  -absorption  into  the 
Infinite  Buddhahood.  It  holds  that,  as  salvation  is  by 
grace  through  faith,  rites  and  ceremonies  are  unessen- 
tial, but  the  believer  is  taught  to  repeat  constantly  the 
phrase  "Xamu  A  mid  a  Butsu,"  a  Japanese  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  "Namo  'mitabhaya  Buddhaya,'"  which 
literally  means  "adoration  to  Amitabha  Buddha." 
Thus  he  reminds  himself  that  he  is  saved  by  grace  and 
that  his  conduct  should  indicate  his  gratitude. 

The  sect  has  adopted  the  Chinese  system  of  ethics, 
and  teaches  its  members  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  relation- 
70!)T7— fabt  12—10  12 


ships  of  life.  All  the  ascetic  rules  of  Buddhism  as 
developed  in  Siam,  Tibet  ,  and  China,  and  also  in  Japan, 
are  given  up:  the  monks  marry  and  eat  flesh,  and  arc 
taught  thai  all  these  things  are  matters  of  indifference. 
Its  leadership  descends  by  primogeniture  from  its 
founders,  and,  although  its  followers  are  for  the  most 
part  from  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  sect  in  Japan,  as  the  members  are  taught  to 
give  freely.  From  the  beginning  it  was  nn  aggressive 
anil  missionary  organization,  though  during  the  period 
of  isolation  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
this  spirit  to  a  considerable  degree  died  out.  With  the 
contact  with  the  western  world  it  has  revived,  and  at 
the  present  day  this  sect  is  quick  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  Christian  bodies.  It  sends  students  to  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  missionaries  to  China  and 
Korea,  while  in  its  colleges  and  schools  it  teaches  the 
modern  sciences.  At  present  it  is  in  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  Hon-gwanji,  Fast  and  West,  each  having 
about  10,000  temples  with  over  15,000  ministers  and 
students  and  about  3,000,000  members.  The  division 
Hon-gwanji  West  has  given  especial  attention  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  United  States,  particularly  among 
the  Japanese  residents  along  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
center  of  administration  is  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  with  a 
branch  oflice  in  America  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  work  in  this  country  is 
under  the  cure  of  two  Buddhist  ministers,  who  net  HI 
agents  of  the  .Japanese  body,  and  each  Buddhist  temple 
in  t  he  United  States  is  practically  a  self-governing  body, 
with  a  minister  or  ministers  appointed  by  the  mother 
church.  In  the  annual  meeting  of  thechurcli  members, 
a  secretary,  2  second  secretaries,  2  financial  inspectors, 
and  a  committee  of  12  members  are  elected  fi»r  the  con- 
duct of  church  administration.  An  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Japanese  communities  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  American  life  is  seen 
in  the  contributions  for  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States,  which  amounted,  in  I'.MMj,  to  the  sum  of  $3,861. 
They  have  9  training  schools  for  young  men  and  women 
and  5  primary  schools  for  children,  with  a  total  of  -10 
teachers  and  7 IS  students,  while  the  value  of  property 
devoted  to  educational  work  is  estimated  at  16,000. 
There  are  also  12  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Associations, 
with  an  enrollment  of  2..53S,  and  10  Young  Women's 
Buddhist  Associations,  with  an  enrollment  of  571- 
There  are  2  journals:  The  Light  of  Dharma,  published 


quarterly  in  English,  and  Buddhism  in  America,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Japanese. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  Japanese  Temples  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  temple  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
there  are  12  organizations,  of  which  II  are  in  California. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  3,16.5;  of 
these,  about  7.p>  per  cent  are  males  and  25  percent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  7  tem- 
ples, with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,1 10;  temple  property 
valued  at  $.*>S,000,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $2,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
.")  organizations;  ami  lit  Sunday  schools,  with  48  of  beers 
and  teachers  and  !M.'i  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  body 
is  14. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S*M). 


ORGANIZATIONS,  M  KM  UK  Its,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1WMJ 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALl'E  OF  TKMPLK  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  TEMPLE  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1900. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Under  this  head  are  included  two  denominations 
essentially  one  in  their  early  history  and  in  their  dor- 
trine,  hut  varying  somewhat  in  their  polity,  and  rep- 
resenting different  types  of  church  life.  One  was  in- 
cluded in  the  report  for  1800.  The  other  is  the  result  j 
of  more  recent  immigration  from  continental  Europe. 
They  are  based  upon  the  principle  that  all  hclicvers 
in  Christ  who  are  baptized,  by  whatever  form,  are 
mpmbcrs  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
and  that  the  same  measure  of  power  of  the  Holy  (Ihost 
is  possible  to-day  as  was  manifested  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic,  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Catholic  Apodtolir  Church. 
New  Apostolic  church. 


SI  MMAKY  OK  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  190(5,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Catholic  Apostolic  bodies  taken  together  have  24 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants is  4,1)27;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  air  males 
and  61  percent  females.  Arcording  to  the  statistics, 
these  bodies  have  9  church  ediiices  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,970;  church  property  valued  at  1101,500, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$10,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  15  organiza- 
tions; and  It  Sunday  schools,  reported  by  0  organiza- 
tions, with  20  officers  and  teachers  ami  420  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  33. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  KY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEMT  ON  CIU  RCII  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  IIY  DENOMINATIONS  IMS. 
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CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  (  HI  RCH. 


msTonv. 


This  communion  does  not  claim  exclusive  right  to 
the  name  of  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  but,  maintain- 
ing that  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
includes  everyone  who  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
tind  is  baptized  according  to  His  commandment, 
whether  by  sprinkling  or  immersion,  by  layman  or 
priest,  no  matter  in  what  sect  or  denomination  he 
may  be  found,  the  church  recognizes  no  other  name 
than  Catholic  Apostolic  as  correctly  applicable  to  it. 


The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
this  communion  had  its  inception  approximately  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  momentous  events  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  anil  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  including  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  had  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
many  devout  men  a  conviction  of  the  nearness  of 
Christ's  personal  return,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  deep  sense  of  the  unreadiness  of  His  Church,  in  its 
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divided  condition,  to  meet  Him.  At  the  same  time 
there  begun  to  Ik»  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
apostolic  days.  As  a  result  of  these  things,  pious 
people  of  all  denominations  lx»gan  to  pray  for  a  gen- 
eral revival  and  for  the  outpouring  and  restoration  of 
such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  distinguished  the 
apostolic  age. 

About  1S30  there  appeared  among  some  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  concert  of  prayer  what  were 
considered  as  distinct  and  abundant  manifestations  of 
the  presence  ami  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  similar  to 
those  of  the  apostolic  age,  taking  the  form  principally 
of  speaking  in  tongues  ami  prophecy,  as  at  Pentecost. 
These  manifestations  continued,  and  in  1S32,  as  a 
result  of  the  "prophetic  revelations,"  certain  men 
were  regarded  as  called  to  the  ollice  of  apostle.  Others 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  183.5,  twelve  in 
all  had  I  teen  chosen,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  original  Apostolate.  These  12  men  were  of  the 
highest  respectability,  of  good  standing  in  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Anglican  communions,  and  several  were 
clergymen  or  lawyers.  Among  them  were  men  of 
some  prominence,  including  Henry  Drummond,  esq., 
a  banker  and  distinguished  member  of  Parliament; 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Armstrong,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
power  as  a  preacher;  and  Mr.  Percival.son  of  a  prime 
minister  of  England. 

The  call  of  these  men  was  held  to  constitute  them  a 
college  of  apostles,  "distinguished  from  all  other  min- 
istry by  the  claim  that  their  call  and  mission  were  not 
by  election  of  the  Church,  but  by  direct  call  and  mis- 
sion from  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
making  them  superior  in  mission  ami  authority  to  all 
other  ministry."  Their  mission  was  to  testify  to  the 
personal  return  of  the  L>rd  and  to  minister  to  the 
whole  Church  the  full  apostolic  measure  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  apostolic  gifts  and  blessings,  so  that 
corporate  unity  might  Ik«  manifested  and  the  Church 
be  prepared  to  receive  her  Lord  at  His  coming. 

After  delivering  their  testimony  personally  to  the 
heads  of  church  and  state  in  Christendom,  and  receiv- 
ing no  recognition  from  any  of  the  established  churches 
or  denominations,  the  apostles  proceeded  to  ordain 
ami  commission  evangelists,  and  to  organize  in  nearly 
all  Christian  nations  churches  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  original  apostolic  pattern,  which  would 
show  bow  the  Lord  would  govern  His  Church,  if  it 
would  permit. 

The  first  church  in  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized at  Potsdam.  X.  Y.,  and  the  second  in  New  York 
city  in  ls,">l.  In  England  the  adherents  of  this  com- 
munion are  frequently  known  as  "  Irvingitcs,"  from 


the  fact  that  the  celebrated  preacher  Edward  Irving 
was  prominent  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  its 
formation. 

DOCTKIN'E. 

The  standard  of  doctrine  is  found  in  the  three  his- 
toric Catholic  creeds — the  Apostles',  the  Xicene,  and 
the  Athanasian.  The  church  also  includes  among  its 
tenets  the  unquestionable  authority  and  inspiration  of 
the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  "sacramental 
nature"  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  ordination  to  the  ministry,  as  recognized  by 
the  different  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church; 
the  indissolubility,  except  by  death,  of  the  sacra- 
mental union  in  marriage;  the  restoration  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  apostles  for 
the  imparting  of  the  fullness  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  necessity  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as 
tongues  and  prophecy,  and  the  other  gifts,  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Church;  the  payment  of  the  tithe  as  due 
to  Christ,  the  High  Priest,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  voluntary  offerings;  ami  the  hope  of  the  Lord's 
speedy  personal  coming  to  raise  the  dead,  translate 
the  living  members  of  His  Church,  and  bring  in  His 
reign  of  peace  on  the  earth,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  Millennium. 

POLITY. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  is  based  is  that  a  twelvefold 
apostleship,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  is  the 
iAtrd's  only  ordinance  for  supreme  rule  over  the  whole 
Church  and  for  revealing  His  mind.    Local  churches 
ore  each  under  the  charge  of  a  bishop,  designated  angel, 
I  with  a  stair  of  priests  and  deacons,  whose  call,  conse- 
cration,  appointment,  and  rule  are  subject  to  the 
apostles.    There  is  no  election  of  ministers  by  the 
|  clergy  or  laity,  except  that  deacons,  to  the  number  of 
j  seven  in  any  one  church,  may  by  permission  of  the 
apostles  be  chosen  by  the  jM-ople.    A  call  from  the 
I^ord  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  prophets 
is  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  office  of  priest  or 
bishop. 

Ordination  to  the  priest  hood  and  diaconate  and  con- 
secration to  the  episcopate  are  exclusive  functions  of 
the  apostleship.  Bishops  can  not  in  any  case  con- 
secrate bishops,  nor  can  they  ordain  to  the  priesth«M>d, 
except  when  specially  commissioned  as  apostolic 
delegates. 

Bishops  and  priests,  thus  called  and  ordained,  are 
classified  and  assigned  for  ministry  as  elders,  prophets, 
evangelists,  or  pastors,  according  to  apostolic  discern- 
ment of  their  respective  gifts  and  temperaments,  this 
classification  following  from  the  recognition  of  the 
four  kinds  of  gifts  specified  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  iv,  11-13. 
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As  appointment  to  any  office  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  apostleship,  and  as  vacancies  in  the  apostleship 
can  he  filled  only  by  direct  call  of  Christ,  during  the 
absence  of  an  apostle  or  a  vacancy  in  the  apostleship 
the  churches  remain  in  the  charge  of  their  bishops, 
with  their  priests  and  deacons. 

Persons  seeking  admission  to  the  church  are  received 
by  the  bishop  of  the  local  church  on  the  certificate  of 
the  evangelist  bishop  as  to  baptism,  instruction  in 
doctrine,  and  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the 
apostles.  The  orders  of  priests  from  the  Roman, 
Anglican,  or  Episcopal  communions,  taking  sen-ice 
under  the  apostles,  are  recognized,  and  they  do  not 
receive  reordination,  but  only  apostolic  confirmation 
•if  orders. 

Worship  is  conducted  according  to  a  liturgy  com- 
piled by  the  apostles  from  the  various  liturgies  of  the 
historic  Church,  the  clergy  who  officiate  wearing  appro- 
priate vestments.  The  support  of  the  ministry  is 
provided  for  solely  by  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  in 
addition  to  freewill  offerings  for  worship  and  for  tho 
poor. 

WORK. 

As  the  work  of  the  church  has  been  directed  exclu- 
sively toward  the  awakening  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  hope  of  the  l-ord's  coming  and  preparation 
therefor,  it  has  included  no  foreign  missionary,  edu- 


cational, or  so-called  institutional  work,  although  the 
different  churches  care  for  the  poor  in  their  respective 
localities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by 
these  tables,  the  denomination  has  II  organizations, 
of  which  4  are  in  New  York,  3  in  Connecticut,  and 
1  each  in  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,907;  of  these,  about  3S  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  7  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1 .270;  church  property  valued  at  $153,000, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$10,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4  organiza- 
tions; and  0  Sunday  schools,  reported  by  3  organiza- 
tions, with  10  officers  and  teachers  and  17(1  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  14. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
sfiow  an  increase  of  1  organization,  1,513  communi- 
cants, and  $86,950  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


This  organization  differs  from  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  in  its  interpretation  of  the  apostleship. 
The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  holds  that  at  no  time 
should  there  l>e  more  than  twelve  apostles.  The  New 
Apostolic  Church  claims  that  there  may  he  not  only 
twelve  hut  many  more  apostles,  who  should  them- 
selves select  hearers  of  the  title  according  to  their  need, 
and  also  that  there  should  always  lie  an  apostleship 
dwelling  among  men.  As  one  after  another  of  the 
original  twelve  apostles  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  died  and  no  new  selections  filled  their  places,  a 
bishop  named  Schwarz,  who  presided  over  a  congre- 
gation in  Hamburg,  Germany,  anxious  lest  these 
heavenly  gifts  should  be  lost,  consulted  the  remaining 
apostles,  telling  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  apostles 
had  often  inspired  new  selections  for  apostles.  This 
consultation  resulted  in  his  excommunication,  but  a 
priest  named  Preuss,  serving  under  Bishop  Schwarz, 
was  selected  for  the  apostleship  "  through  the  spirit  of 
prophecy"  in  the  year  1S82,  and  with  his  apostleship 
commenced  the  New  Apostolic  Church.  For  a  time 
Bishop  Schwarz  served  under  the  new  apostle,  but 
was  himself  later  selected  as  an  apostle. 

The  movement  spread  throughout  the  world  and 
other  apostles  were  appointed.  One  of  these  apostles, 
the  Rev.  Kdward  Mieran,  is  the  head  of  the  churches 
in  the  United  States,  although  he  acts  under  the  bend 
apostle  in  Kurope,  the  Kev.  Herman  Niehaus,  who 
resides  in  Steinhugen,  near  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, and  who  has  under  his  general  supervision  the 
churches  outside  of  the  United  States. 

DOt  THINK. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  New  Apostolic  Church  is 
essentially  the  same  us  that  of  the  Catholic  Apostolie 
Church.1    It  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  cmphu- 

1  See  Catholic  A|xwtoli<  Church.  poRt-  ISO. 


sizes  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  tne 
sacramental  nature  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  restoration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  apostles,  the  necessity  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  and  the  belief  in  the 
speedy  personal  premillennial  coming  of  Christ. 

POLITY. 

Each  apostle  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict, known  as  an  "apostle  district."  These  apostle 
districts  ure  .subdivided  into  local  districts,  which  are 
made  up  of  groups  of  local  churches,  and  the  leader  of 
each  of  which  is  a  bishop  or  elder.  Each  church  has, 
according  to  its  size,  one  or  more  priests,  one  of  whom 
is  the  head.  All  the  ministers  are  selected  by  the 
apostleship  according  to  their  ability,  knowledge,  and 
inspiration  of  God.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
church  are  required  first  to  make  application  to  the 
bishop  or  apostle. 

WORK. 

The  church  carries  on  missionary,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  work,  but  in  a  general  way  rather  than 
through  particular  organizations,  so  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  secure  full  statistics. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  HMMi,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  13  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  8  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is2,020; 
of  these,  about  •'{'•  per  cent  are  males  and  (51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
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700;  church  property  valued  at  $8,500,  against  which  The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,000;  halls,  etc.,  nomination  is  lit. 

used  for  worship  by  11  organizations;  and  3  Sunday        This  body  was  not  included  in  the  report  for  1890,  as 

schools  with  10  officers  and  teachers  and  250  scholars.  it  had  no  existence  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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CHRISTADKLPHIAXS. 


HISTORY. 


Among  those  who  identified  themselves  with  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ 1  in  their  early  history  was  John  Thomas, 
II.  D.,an  Englishman,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
LS44.  As  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Bible,  his  views 
changed  and  he  became  convinced  that  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  existing  churches  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  apostate  church  predicted  in  Scripture; 
that  the  only  authoritative  creed  was  the  Bible,  the 
originals  of  which  were  inspired  of  Clod  in  such  a 
manner  ami  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  absolute 
truthfulness;  and  that  the  churches  should  strive 

■S*e  Duriplfeof  ChriM.  patfc  m. 


for  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity  in  doctrine, 
precept,  and  practice.  He  stum  Ix'gan  to  publish  his 
views,  and  organized  a  number  of  societies  in  tho 
United  States,  Canada,  anil  CI  rent  Britain,  the  central 
thought  in  his  mind  l>cing  not  so  much  the  immedi- 
ate conversion  of  the  world  as  the  "taking  out  of  the 
Gentiles  a  people  for  Ilis  name."  Xo  name  was 
adopted  for  the  societies  until  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
civil  war,  when  the  members  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  relieved  from  military  duty  in  consequence 
of  conscientious  scruples.  It  then  appeared  that  they 
must  have  a  distinctive  name,  and  accordingly  that  of 
"Christadelphians,"  or  "Brothers  of  Christ,"  was 
adopted. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  Chrlstadelphiuas  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  hold  that  Christ  was  son  of  (iod  and 
son  of  man,  manifesting  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  in  working  out  man's  salvation,  of  which  He 
is  the  only  medium,  and  that  He  attained  unto  power 
and  glory  by  His  resurrection.  They  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  'effluence"  of  divine  power;  that  the 
soul  is  by  nature  mortal,  and  that  eternal  life  is  given 
by  God  only  to  the  righteous;  that  Christ  will  shortly 
come  personally  to  the  earth  to  raise  and  judge  His 
saints,  who  wili  reign  with  Him  a  thousand  years,  and 
to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  place  of  human  gov- 
ernments; that  this  kingdom  will  be  established  in 
Palestine,  where  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  will  lie 
gathered;  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years 
judgment  will  be  pronounced  upon  all  men,  the  just 
receiving  eternal  life  and  the  unjust,  eternal  death. 

Admission  to  membership  is  contingent  ujMin  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  doetrines  of  the  church,  and  bap- 
tism by  immersion  in  the  name  of  .Jesus  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
lord's  Supper  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  church. 

POLITY, 

In  polity  the  Cliristadelphians  are  thoroughly  con- 
gregational. They  do  not  accept  the  name  "church" 
for  the  local  organization,  but  call  it  an  '"ecclesia." 
For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  eeclesia  the 
members  elect  representatives  from  among  themselves, 
who  are  termed  presiding  brethren,  managing  brethren, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school.  The  duty  of  the  presiding  brethren  is  to 
conduct  the  meetings  in  turn.  They  are  expected  to 
call  upon  the  various  members  in  the  exercises  of 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  addressing  the  meet- 
ing; except  when,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  preach- 
ing, or  lecturing,  as  they  term  it,  has  been  allotted  to 
some  one  brother.  The  aim  is  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  take  part  in  the  exercises,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  discrimination  between  clergy  and 
laity.  Women  take  no  part  iii  public  speaking, 
although  all  vote  on  the  questions  that  come  before  the 
ecclesia.  The  temporal  affairs  of  the  ecclesias  are  cared 
for  by  the  managing  brethren,  who  arrange  the  various 
questions  that  arise  in  projM»r  form  for  final  action  by 
the  ecclesia.  While  the  duties  of  these  persons  are  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  societies,  the  term  "serving  breth- 
ren" is  preferred  to  "officers,"  to  exemplify  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  The  meetings  of  the  ecclesias  are 
generally  held  in  public  hulls,  private  houses,  and 
schoolhouses.  comparatively  few  church  buildings  being 
occupied. 

There  are  no  general  associations  or  conventions  of 
the  ecclesias,  although  they  have  what  are  called  "fra- 
ternal gatherings."    These  are  not  legislative  bodies. 


I  neither  do  they  claim  to  have  power  to  act  in  any  way 
I  for  the  ecclesias,  but  are  rather  for  the  spiritual  up- 
building of  the  members  and  their  further  enlighten- 
ment in  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
carried  on  by  each  ceelesia  independently  of  the  others, 
although  when  it  is  desired  to  invite  a  lecturing  brother 
for  special  public  work,  a  number  of  ecclesias  unite 
in  the  invitation,  and  each  does  what  it  considers  its 
part  in  Itoaring  the  expense.  Several  brethren  are 
engaged  in  this  special  work,  and  travel  more  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  alien,  and  establishing  a  better  understanding  of, 
and  obedience  to,  the  truth  among  the  members  of  the 
eeelesias.  Salaries  are  not  paid  them,  but  their  needs 
are  supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
brethren. 

No  foreign  missionary  work  is  undertaken,  Chrlsta- 
delphians  believing  that  their  province  is  to  make 
known  the  true  gospel  to  the  people  of  so-called  Chris- 
tendom who  have  been  led  astray  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  truth  preached  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

The  denomination  pays  special  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  literature,  including  a  printed  statement 
of  its  doctrines,  and  to  its  distribution  at  great  public 
gatherings,  such  as  the  expositions  at  Chicago,  St. 
I»uis,  and  Jamestown.  For  this  work,  funds  are  sent 
by  individuals  and  ecclesias  to  committees  appointed 
;  by  the  ecclesia  at  or  near  the  place  of  the  gathering, 
I,  and  these  committees  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
literature,  and  report  all  receipts  and  the  work  that  Is 
done,  through  the  columns  of  the  Christadelphian 
Advocate. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  11)06,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  arc  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  70  organi- 
zations, located  in  22  states,  2  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  is  7,  there  being  4  states  which  have  this  number. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1 ,412; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  on  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
nation  has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  SoO;  church  property  valued  at  83.245,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and  22  Sunday 
schools  are  reported,  with  78  officers  and  teachers  and 
4S0  scholars. 

This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  7  organizations,  135  communi- 
cants, and  854.5  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IX  ZION. 


HISTORY. 

John  Alexander  Dowie  was  born  in  1847  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  In  1  Still  he  went  with  his  parents 
to  Australia,  where  he  received  a  thorough  business 
training.  In  1869  he  entered  Edinburgh  University, 
studying  theology,  political  .science,  and  the  classics. 
In  1871  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Alma,  near  Adelaide.  Australia,  and  subse- 
quently held  pastorates  at  Sydney,  where  he  was  active 
in  politics  and  temperance  work.  In  1*8*2  he  estab- 
lished at  Melbourne  a  large  independent  church. 
While  at  Melbourne  he  became  a  linn  believer  in  divine 
healing  through  the  power  of  prayer,  and  this  belief 
was  the  pivotal  point  of  his  subsequent  life.  While 
there  he  also  carried  on  an  antitobacco  and  antiliquor 
crusade. 

Mr.  Dowie  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1888,  ami  spent 
the  next  two  years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  establishing 
branches  of  the  Divine  Healing  Association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  supposed  to  retain  their  member- 
ship in  their  respective  churches.  From  ISiH)  until 
189'J,  with  Evanston,  111.,  as  his  headquarters,  he  held 
services  in  tents,  halls,  and  churches  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada.  In  1893  a  Zion  Tabernacle 
was  erected  in  Chicago,  but  the  services  were  later 
transferred  to  the  Central  Music  Hall,  and  in  1895  to 
the  Auditorium  ami  Central  Tabernacle. 

About  this  time  bitter  hostility  became  apparent 
between  the  medical  profession  ami  the  clergy  on  the 
one  hand  and  Mr.  Dowie  on  the  other,  and  Mr.  Dowie 
was  arrested  a  number  of  times,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  under  which 
he  w  as  arrested.  In  the  eurly  part  of  1896  the  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  in  Zion  was  organized,  with  Mr. 
Dowie  as  general  overseer. 

Late  in  1S99  Mr.  Dowie  claimed  to  be  the  "Mes- 
senger of  the  Covenant/"  In  June,  1901,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  "Elijah  the  Restorer;"  and  in  1904  that 
of  ''First  Apostle"  of  the  church.  In  1899  hebought 
a  tract  of  6,500  acres  in  Lake  county,  111.,  where  a 
religio-industrial  community  was  established,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  Zion  City  '  w  as  given.  In  this  com- 
munity Mr.  Dowie  w  as  absolutely  supreme,  financially 
as  well  as  ecclesiastically. 

In  1906,  while  Mr.  Dowie  was  ill  in  Mexico,  a  revolt 
occurred  in  the  church,  led  by  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva, 
one  of  the  ollicers.  The  Zion  estate,  valued  at  about 
$10,000,001),  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In- 
order  of  the  Federal  court.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
reverses,  Mr.  Dowie  died  the  follow  ing  year. 

John  A.  Lewis  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dowie  in  his 
will  as  his  successor  and  trustee,  which  appointment 
has  been  recognized  by  the  courts. 


DOCTRINE. 

Applicants  fcr  mcml>ership  in  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church  are  required  to  believe  in  the  infallibility ,  inspi- 
ration, and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to  repent 
of  their  sins  and  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation ;  and  to 
make  good  profession  and  declare  that  they  know  in 
their  own  hearts  t  hat  t  hey  have  t  hus  repented,  are  truly 
trusting  Christ,  and  have  the  witness,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  other  matters  individual  opinion 
is  allowed. 

The  church  claims  to  be  restoring  old  scriptural  doc- 
trines which  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  other  churches. 
It  teaches  that  disease  ami  all  other  evils  are  caused, 
not  by  a  Cod  of  love,  but  by  Satan;  that  demoniacal 
possession  is  a  fact ;  that  man  is  composed  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body;  that  the  soul  is  that  mental  element 
which  man  has  in  common  with  beasts;  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  spirit  alone  is 
immortal, because  it  owes  its  origin  to  God  in  a  jwculiar 
sense;  that  God  is  the  maker  of  the  soul  tfnd  body,  but 
not  the  Father  of  them;  that  man's  will  is  free,  and 
his  problem  is  to  learn  God's  laws  and  willingly  obey 
them;  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ  provides  for  health 
and  healing  as  well  as  for  salvation ;  and  that  the  early 
second  Advent  of  Christ  sbould  be  looked  for. 

The  evangelical  denominations  are  regarded  as 
apostate,  but  so  far  as  they  are  preaching  the  gos- 
pel they  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Participation  in  the  communion  service  is 
open  to  all  Christians,  and  baptism  is  by  immersion. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  physical  purity,  and  the 
use  of  pork,  oysters,  medicinal  drugs,  tobacco,  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  other  harmful  or  supposedly 
harmful  articles  of  consumption  is  not  tolerated  among 
the  church  members. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  includes  overseers,  who  have  tbe 
supervision  of  fields  of  labor  or  departments  of  work; 
elders,  w  ho  are  the  heads  of  local  branches  or  stations; 
evangelists,  w  ho  teach  and  hold  missions;  and  deacons 
and  deaconesses,  who  are  resident  in  the  local  branches. 
Women  are  eligible  to  every  grade  of  office.  No 
unmarried  man  may  hold  an  office  above  that  of 
deacon. 

In  Zion  City  worship  takes  up  most  of  the  spare 
time  of  the  people.  Begiiuiing  at  9  o'clock  each 
morning,  everybody  spends  two  minutes  in  prayer  in 
whatever  place  he  happens  to  be.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  cottage  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  various 
homes,  ami  public  Bible  readings  and  healing  meetings 
are  held  daily.  The  Sunday  services  in  the  large 
tabernacle  are  very  formal  and  ritualistic  in  char- 
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actor,  beginning  with  a  processional  sung  by  a  rolled 
choir  of  more  tlinn  ">00  voices.  The  "seventies"  ami 
the  officers,  rolled  in  black,  follow  the  choir  in  the 
procession. 

WORK. 

The  propaganda  is  carried  on  largely  through  the 
publication  of  treatises  on  various  phases  of  the 
church's  doctrines  and  of  the  weekly  pa|>er,  Leaves  of 
Healing,  containing  testimonials  of  cures  wrought  in 
the  church.  Denominational  literature  has  been 
printed  in  German,  French.  Danish.  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  The  church  has 
established  hranches  all  over  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  Every  branch  has  an  organiza- 
tion of  "seventies,"  which  works  gratuitously  in  house 
to  house  propaganda.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  various  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Africa,  its  representatives  have  preached  their  "three- 
fold gospel  of  salvation,  healing,  ami  holy  living." 


A  college,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  "Ministerial 
Training  School "  have  been  estahlished  in  Zion  City. 
In  1903  the  faculty  of  the  college  nuinhered  75  and  the 
student  hotly.  2,136. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  17  organizations,  located 
in  10  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,$6.r>;  of  these,  about  10  per  cent  are  males  and  GO 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  halls, 
etc.,  are  used  for  worship  by  all  of  the  17  organizations. 
No  church  property  or  Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  Mf>. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S90. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMItEKS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  HY  STATES :  l'JOfi. 
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CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITE  CHURCH. 


The  Christian  Israelite  Church  traces  its  origin  to 
John  Wroe,  of  Bowling,  Yorkshire,  England,  who  was 
born  in  1782,  and  was  baptized  and  registered  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  Feeling  himself  led  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  receive  ami  give  forth  laws  and  commands, 
he  organised  the  Christian  Israelite  Church,  in  1822, 
at  Ashton,  England,  for  the  ingathering  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  According  to  his  belief,  the  Hebrews 
of  to-day  constitute  2  tribes,  while  the  ten  lost  tribes 
are  scattered  amongst  all  creeds  and  nations.  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  church  came  to  this  country, 
and  in  1S44  started  a  branch  in  New  York  city.  A 


few  years  later  John  L,  Hi -Imp.  a  preacher,  came  and 
organized  a  church,  including  members  from  mam- 
nationalities. 

DOOTBIHB. 

The  doctrinal  basis  is  the  reestablislunent  of  the 
laws  given  to  Moses,  by  the  observance  of  which  men 
will  be  made  immortal  and  their  mortal  bodies  will 
never  see  death.  It  is  further  taught  that  all  man- 
kind without  exception  will  be  saved,  but  that  there 
are  degrees  of  blessing,  the  highest  being  attained  by 
those  whose  bodies  by  obedience  become  immortal; 
end  the  lowest,  by  those  who  have  died  unrepentant. 
The  condition  of  church  membership  is  subscription 
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to  "the  four  books  of  Moses  and  the  four  books  of  door  service  in  the  afternoon,  and  public  service  in 

the  gospel."  the  evening. 

In  accordance  with  the  Levitical  law,  the  members  statistics. 

do  not  cut  either  hair  or  beard    They  are  also  opposed  Thc  ^nml  statLs(ios  of  tho  denomination  at  tho 

to  all  pictured  and  images,  and  to  profuse  ornamcnta-  rW  of  tho  vpar  ,,„„.  M  derivp<1  from  tho  rHurns  of 

tion.    On  the  basts  of  certain  passages  m  the  gospc  s,  #he  imlividutt,  church  on,anizationS)  are  given  by 

they  avoid  all  prayers  save  the  occas.onal  use  of  the  s(fttos  jn  (,u.  ta,,|>>s  w|li(.h  fo,|(,w  um,  show  5  orf,aniza. 

Lord  s  Prayer.  tions,  in  as  many  different  states. 

polity.  The  total  number  of  communicants  or  memljers  re- 
ported is  7S;  of  these,  about  58  per  cent  are  males 

The  individual  organizations  are  absolutely  inde-  anil  42  per  cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics, 

pendent.    There  are  local  and  traveling  preachers,  the  denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating 

but  no  ordained  ministry.    A  judge  presides  over  each  capacity  of  120;  church  property  valued  at  $30,150, 

local  society,  and  all  officers  and  readers  are  elected  by  with  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 

the  members.  4  organizations;  and  1  Sunday  school  with  2  officers 

Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths  are  ob-  and  teachers  and  12  scholars, 

served,  and  services  are  held.    On  the  Christian  Sub-  This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry  and 

bath  there  is  private  worship  in  the  morning,  an  out-  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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HISTORY. 

The  churches  forming  the  denomination  called  the 
"Christian  Union"  trace  their  origin  to  the  movement, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  a  larger 
liherty  in  religious  thought,  a  greater  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  domination,  and  a  closer  affiliation  of 
men  and  women  of  different  creeds  and  lines  of  helief. 
At  that  time  a  number  of  organizations  arose,  most  of 
them  having  little  connection  with  each  other,,  and 
among  these  was  the  Evangelical  Christian  Union, 
consisting  of  seven  congregations  in  Monroe  county, 
Ind.,  gathered,  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Farmer  entered 
the  army  as  chaplain,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  these  churches  enlisted  as  volunteers, 
with  the  result  that  the  organization  was  practically 
broken  up. 

Meanwhile  the  intensity  of  political  strife  became 
manifest  in  bitter  political  preaching,  and  the  war 
spirit  entered  into  the  church  services  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  ministers  and  laymen  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  presentation  of  such  questions  from  the 
pulpit  withdrew  from  the  different  denominations. 
Others  again,  who  had  refused  to  indorse  the  war  and 
countenance  what  they  deemed  "an  unwarrantable 
meddling  both  North  and  South,  which  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  great  injustice  and  insane  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  extreme  leaders  of  both  sections,"  were 
either  expelled  from  the  churches  or  socially  ostra- 
cized, and  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  impa- 
tient under  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Given,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  began  to 
give  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  these  people 
through  his  paper,  the  Christian  Witness,  and  finally 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  be  held  by  those 
favorable  to  "forming  a  new  church  organization"  on 
broader  lines  than  those  of  the  already  existing 
denominations,  ami  free  from  political  bias  and 
ecclesiastical  domination.  This  convention  met  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  3,  1863,  and  the  following 
declaration  was  adopted: 

Having  a  desire  tor  a  more  perfect  fellowship  in  <  hriM  ami  a  more 
tuli.«l'actory  enjoyment  of  the  mean*  of  religious  edification  ami 
comfort,  we  <lo  solemnly  form  ourselves  into  a  religion*  society 
under  the  style  of  "The  Christian  I'nion,"  in  which  we  avow  mir 
true  and  hearty  faith  in  the  received  Scripture*  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  and  sullirient  rule  Ol 
faith  and  practice,  and  do  pledge  ourselves  "through  Christ  which 
rtrengthencth  us"  to  "keep  and  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He 
hath  commanded  us." 

The  next  year,  in  ISfM,  a  general  convention  was 
held  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  attended  by  delegates  from 
various  states,  at  which  the  action  of  the  former  con- 


JS  UNION. 

vention  was  reaffirmed,  and  a  summary  of  principles 
was  adopted  as  follows:  (1)  The  i  Ulclless  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  (2)  Christ  the  only  head;  (3)  the  Bible 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  (4)  good  fruits  the 
only  condition  of  fellowship;  (5)  Christian  union 
without  controversy;  (t>)  each  local  church  self- 
governing;  (7)  political  preaching  discountenanced. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly.  Among  the  leaden 
were  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Given,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  R.  Flack,  and 
the  Rev.  Ira  Xorris.  The  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer,  on  his 
return  from  the  army,  also  joined  the  movement,  and 
remained  in  active  connection  with  it  till  his  death  in 
1S7S. 

The  local  organizations  now  difTer  somewhat  in 
name.  Most  of  those  in  the  middle  West,  where  the 
movement  began,  use  the  original  name,  the  "Christian 
Union,"  for  both  local  and  general  organizations;  but 
many  of  those  farther  west  call  the  local  organization 
the  '•Church  of  Christ,"  or  the  "Church  of  Christ  in 
Christian  Union,"  and  the  general  organization,  the 
"Churches  ofChrist  inCliristian  Union."  While  differing 
somewhat  in  name,  these  several  organizations  affiliate, 
and  recognize  one  another  as  parts  of  the  same  general 
movement,  while  the  general  council  in  all  the  states 
is  known  as  the  "General  Council  of  Christian  Union." 

IKMTKINK. 

Apart  from  the  brief  summary  already  given,  the 
Cliristian  Union  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  system 
of  doctrine.  Its  members  believe  in  the  generally 
accepted  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christians,  making  no 
distinction,  however,  between  Arminian  and  Calvinist. 
They  require  no  special  creed, but  say.asdid  the  Apostle 
Paul:  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind."  Each  individual  thus  has  the  right  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  admission  to 
membership  is  expected  only  to  make  public  confession 
of  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  state  his  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  give  his 
promise  to  study  it  ami  follow  its  teaching  as  it  inter- 
prets itself  to  him.  If  the  congregation  wishes,  a  vote 
may  be  taken  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant; 
usually,  however,  unless  objection  is  raised,  the  can- 
didate is  at  once  received,  or  declared  admitted,  by  the 
minister,  and  is  welcomes!  into  full  fellowship  upon  liis 
compliance  with  the  above  requirements. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  and,  in  rare  cases,  foot- 
washing,  are  observed;  but  none  of  these  is  required. 
In  each  case  the  mode  of  baptism  is  that  which  the 
candidate  decides  to  be  scriptural.  The  ordination  of 
ministers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  councils,  and 
follows  recommendation  from  the  local  organization 
of  which  the  candidate  is  a  member.  There  are  no 
orders  or  ranks,  all  being  on  an  equality. 
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POLITY. 

The  local  church  or  congregation  is  absolutely  self- 
governing.  For  purposes  of  fellowship,  however,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  pertains  to  the 
general  movement  in  their  territory,  various  councils 
have  been  organized  which  meet  annually.  Of  these 
councils,  there  are  four  classes  -charge,  district,  state, 
and  general. 

WORK. 

The  denomination  as  such  carries  on  no  mission 
work,  the  members  giving  to  causes  with  which  they 
come  into  closest  contact.  Home  mission  boards  arc 
maintained  in  the  various  councils  to  look  after  the 
general  interests  of  the  denomination  in  their  territory, 
ami  during  1906  about  $2,000  was  contributed  for  such 
work.  No  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
directly,  although  contributions  are  made  by  churches 
to  the  work  of  other  religious  bodies. 

No  denominational  schools  exist.  Sunday  schools, 
however,  are  maintained,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
Christian  Kndeavor  societies,  but  exact  figures  are  not 
available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1000,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  217  organizations,  contained  in  9  councils.  They 
are  located  in  10  states,  the  great  majority  of  them, 
1S9,  being  in  the  North  Central  division.  Ohio  leads 
with  1  IS  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,905;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  196  or- 
ganizations, about  43  per  cent  are  males  ami  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1S8  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  61,566;  church  property  valued  at 
$299,250,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of$5,2SS;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  lfi  organiza- 
tions; and  3  parsonages  valued  at  $2,200.  There  are 
169  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  1,514  officers  and 
teachers  and  9,234  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  29").    The  number  of  licentiates  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  lor  1S90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrca.se  of  77  organizations  and  4,309  commu- 
nicants, but  an  increase  of  $04,800  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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HISTORY. 

The  period  following  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution  was  ; 
characterized  by  a  general  spiritual  declension.  This 
again  was  succeeded  by  a  revival  perioil  during  which, 
especially  in  what  were  then  the  western  and  southern 
sections,  denominational  lines  were  frequently  ignored, 
and  members  of  different  churches  united  both  in 
evangelistic  ami  sacramental  services.  In  some  cases 
there  were  efforts  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  resulted  in  revolt,  while  in  others  entirely  in- 
dependent movements  were  started,  not  so  much 
antagonistic  to,  as  independent  of,  ecclesiastical 
organization. 

The  pioneer  in  this  movement  was  the  Rev.  James 
O'Kelley,  a  Methodist  minister  in  Virginia.  He  op- 
posed very  earnestly  the  development  of  the  super- 
U> tendency  into  an  episcopacy,  especially  so  far  as  it 
gave  the  bishops  absolute  power  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments to  charges.  He  presented  his  cause  in 
the  general  conference  and  elsewhere,  but  failed  to 
bring  about  the  change  he  desired,  and  in  1702,  with 
a  number  of  others,  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  little  later  they  organized  under 
the  name  of  "Republican  Methodists,"  but  in  17!M 
resolved  to  be  known  as  "Christians"  only,  taking 
the  Bible  as  their  guide  and  discipline,  and  accepting 
no  test  of  church  fellowship  other  than  Christian 
character. 

A  little  later  a  similar  movement  arose  among  the 
Baptists  of  New  England.    Dr.  Abner  Jones,  of  Ver- 
mont, l>ecame  convinced  that  "sectarian  names  and 
human  creeds  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  true 
piety  alone,  and  not  the  externals  of  it.  should  l>e  made  j 
the  test  of  Christian 'fellowship  and  communion."  On 
ibis  basis  he  organized  a  church  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  in  1 
1800.    He  was  soon  joined  by  Elias  Smith,  a  Baptist  | 
minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  and  by  many  others. 

In  1S(M)  the  "  (ireat  Revival,  "as  it  came  to  be  known, 
was  started  in  the  Cumberland  valley  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.'  It  was  confined  to  no  denomination, 
and  in  the  preaching  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
doctrines  which  had  divided  the  churches.  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  especially,  this  seeming  neglect 
of  fundamental  doctrines  was  viewed  with  concern, 
and  resulted  in  charges  being  preferred  against  two 
ministers,  Richard  McNemar  and  John  Thompson,  for 
preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  confession  of  faith. 
As  a  consequence,  these  men.  with  three  others 
John  Dunlavy,  Robert  Marshall,  and  Barton  W. 
Stone— withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  and,  in 
1803,  organized  the  Springfield  Presbytery.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  body  was  dissolved,  and  its  members 
adopted  practically  the  same  position  as  that  held  by 

1  Sw Ciimbi-rliim!  Pn-wbyu-rian  Church,  page 5S9. 


AN  CONNECTION). 

James  O'Kelley  in  the  South  and  by  Abner  Jones  in 
New  England. 

General  meetings,  the  first  step  toward  organiza- 
tion, were  held  in  New  England  as  early  as  1809,  but 
it  was  not  until  1S19  that  the  first  General  Conference 
met  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  on  the  call  of  Frederick 
PI u miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edward  B.  Rollings,  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  conference  met  again  at  Wind- 
ham.Conn.,  in  lS20,and  regularly  until  1832,  when  it 
was  dissolved;  but  the  following  year,  by  the  action 
of  several  conferences,  a  general  convention  was  or- 
ganized. In  183-1,  by  direction  of  the  convention, 
the  Christian  General  Book  Association  was  formed, 
and  thereafter  met  once  in  four  years  in  connection 
with  the  convention,  the  same  persons  In'ing  delegutes 
to  both  bodies.  This  form  of  organization  continued 
until  after  1S00.  when  the  two  bodies  became  en- 
tirely separate.  In  18KG  the  general  convention,  then 
called  the  "  American  Christian  Convention."  and  the 
publication  board,  then  called  the  "Christian  Pul>- 
lishing  Association."  were  again  made  identical  in 
membership. 

In  the  year  1829  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  fol- 
lowers separated  from  the  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.'  Their  teaching  spread  rapidly  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1832  Barton  \V.  Stone,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  Christians  in 
that  section,  united  with  them,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  basis  of  the  union.  A 
large  numlxT  of  the  Christians  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
followed  Mr.  Stone  in  this  action,  but  even  in  those 
states  the  greater  part  remained  with  the  original 
body,  while  the  eastern  anil  southern  churches  were 
not  affected.  Out  of  this  movement,  however,  some 
confusion  of  names  has  arisen,  since  many  of  the 
churches  of  the  Disciples  are  still  known  as  "Christian 
churches." 

In  1854,  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
condemning  slavery,  the  southern  delegates  to  the 
general  convention  withdrew  and  formed  a  separate 
organization,  which  continued  until  1890,  when  the 
delegates  from  the  South  resumed  their  seals  in  the 
convention. 

DO< -THINK. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  first  churches  of  the 
Christian  Connection  were  organized  continue  to 
characterize  the  denomination.  No  general  organiza- 
tion has  ventured  to  set  forth  any  "creed"  or  state- 
ment of  doctrine  other  than  the  Bible  itself.  Christian 
character  is  the  only  test  of  church  fellowship,  and, 
while  their  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
is  generally  in  accord  with  that  of  most  evangelical 
denominations,  they  do  not  bar  any  follower  of  Christ 

»       Dist  iph-s  uf  Christ,  paR.>  237. 
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from  membership  because  of  difference  in  theological 
belief.  This  same  liberty  extends  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.  Baptism  is  not  made  a  requisite  to 
membership,  although  it  is  often  urged  upon  believers 
as  a  duty.  While  immersion  is  generally  practiced, 
no  one  mode  is  insisted  upon.  The  churches  practice 
open  communion  and  lahor  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  Christians. 

POLITY. 

The  general  polity  of  the  denomination  is  congrega- 
tional, ami  each  local  church  is  indc|>endetit  in  its  or- 
ganization, but  at  a  very  early  period  conferences 
were  organized  which  admitted  ministers  to  member- 
ship.  and  in  which  the  churches  were  represented  by 
lay  delegates.  These  conferences  at  first  were  advisory 
only,  but  have  largely  developed  into  administrative 
bodies.  They  have  the  oversight  of  the  ministry,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  churches. 
Ordination  of  ministers  is  usually  by  action  of  the  con- 
ference, often  upon  request  of  some  church.  Churches 
and  nunisters  are  expected  to  report  annually  to  the 
conference,  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  its  recom- 
mendations. Besides  the  local  conferences,  there  are 
a  number  of  state  conferences  and  associations  for  ad- 
ministrative work.  Nearly  all  these  bodies  are  in- 
corporated, and  hold  property  for  denominational  use, 
sometimes  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  local 
churches. 

The  American  Christian  Convention,  with  its  two 
incorporated  departments,  the  Mission  Board  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, is  primarily  the  agent  of  the  churches  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  general  work,  but  its  sessions  are  occa- 
sions for  the  consideration  of  topics  affecting  church 
life  and  for  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The  membership 
includes  delegates  from  the  several  local  conferences, 
each  conference  being  entitled  to  1  ministerial  and 
1  lay  delegate  for  eac  h  7(H)  members  of  the  churches 
within  it ;  the  presidents  of  the  conferences,  state  asso- 
ciations, or  district  conventions;  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  controlled  by  the  denomination;  and  the  olli- 
cers  chosen  at  the  previous  session.  It  has  depart- 
ments of  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  education, 
publishing,  Sunday  school,  Christian  Kndeavor,  and 
finance,  together  with  the  societies  or  organizations 
auxiliary  to  the  convention  or  its  departments.  It 
elects  a  secretary  of  each  department,  ami  these  secre- 
taries, with  the  president  and  vice-president  "f  the 
convention,  constitute  an  executive  board,  whose  duty  , 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  to  act  as  a  board  of  trustees  to  conduct  its 
corporate  interests  and  manage  its  property. 

7i>!  177 — FABT  2-10  13 


WORK. 

The  Mission  Board  of  the  convention  consists  of  9 
members,  including  mission  sec  retaries,  all  elected  by 
the  convention.  In  the  home  field,  assistance  is  given 
to  needy  churches,  and  missionaries  are  employed  in 
the  newly  settled  sections.  In  l'.lOO  such  churches  in 
16  cities  and  towns  were  assisted,  and  frontier  work 
was  carried  on  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado, 
and  Washington,  25  missionaries  being  employed.  In 
addition,  during  the  quadrennium  11)02-1906.  churches 
were  built  or  dedicated  at  14  points  and  a  new  con- 
ference was  organized  in  North  Dakota.  The  board 
holds  missionary  conferences,  rallies,  and  institutes; 
publishes  missionary  literature;  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
motes missionary  interests  throughout  the  conferences 
and  local  c  hurc  hes.  The  total  amount  raised  for  home 
missions  and  church  extension  during  the  quadren- 
nium 1902-1906  was  $25,597,  of  which  about  $10,000 
is  estimated  to  have  been  raised  in  1906. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  with 
headquarters  at  Tokyo,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ponce.  The  churches  in  Japan  are  organ- 
ized in  a  conference  independent  of  any  control  by  the 
denomination  in  the  United  States.  A  corporation 
effected  by  the  missionaries  under  the  laws  of  Japan 
holds,  for  the  Mission  Board,  the  greater  part  of  the 
property,  which  is  valued  at  $11,150,  while  one  church 
is  held  by  local  trustees.  The  re)H)rts  for  1906  show, 
for  both  fields,  6  stations  occupied  by  14  nussionaries, 
with  the  assistance  of  21  native  helpers;  1.5  churches 
with  6SS  members;  and  2  schools,  one  a  Bible  training 
school  at  Tokyo,  the  other  a  girls'  school  at  I'tsuno- 
miya,  each  with  6  pupils.  There  are  also  in  Porto  Rico 
10  Sunday  schools  with  325  members.  The  entire 
property  in  both  missions  is  valued  at  $14,950,  and 
$1.'J,S79  was  contributed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

There  are  two  women's  boards,  one  for  home  and 
one  for  foreign  missions,  whic  h  cooperate  with  the  Mis- 
sion Board  in  raising  funds. 

The  receipts  of  the  Mission  Board,  by  quadrenniums, 
since  1SS6,  have  advanced  steadily  from  $29,570  in 
ISN0-IS90  to  $S4,22S  in  10112  1006. 

Cnder  the  control  of  the  denomination  or  afliliated 
with  it  are  9  institutes  and  colleges,  2  (1  colored)  in 
North  Carolina,  2  in  Ohio,  ami  I  each  in  New  York, 
Indiana,  Missouri.  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Reports  for 
1906  show  about  1.000  students;  70  instruc  tors:  an- 
nual expe  nditures,  $50,000,  of  which  about  $5,000  was 
contributed  by  c  hurches  or  individuals;  total  endow- 
ment, $425,000;  and  property  valued  at  $750,000. 

A  home  for  aged  Christian  ministers  is  maintained 
at  Castile,  N.  V.,  and  an  orphanage  at  Klon  College, 
N.  ('.    The  property  of  th:-se  institutions  is  valued  at 
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$20,000,  and  their  endowment  at  $10,000.  In  1906 
there  were  275  young  people's  societies  with  7,000 
members. 

The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  denominational 
organ,  was  founded  by  Elias  Smith,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1808,  and  is  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  published  at  Dayton, Ohio, 
by  the  Christian  Publishing  Association,  which  also 
Issues  the  Sunday  school  literature.  The  association 
furnishes  offices  for  the  denominational  societies  in  its 
building  at  Dayton,  and  the  Christian  Missionary,  the 
organ  of  the  Mission  Board,  is  also  issued  there.  The 
value  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at  $85,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,379 
organizations,  contained  in  70  conferences,  located 
in  30  states.    Of  these  organizations,  more  than  one- 


half  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Ohio  leading 
with  260,  followed  by  Indiana  with  228. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
110,117;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,221 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,253  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  383,893,  as  reported  by  1,221  organ- 
izations; church  property  valued  at  $2,740,322,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $101 ,561 ;  lialls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  85  organizations;  and  160 
parsonages  valued  at  $256,350.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  1,136  organizations,  number  1,149,  with 
10,510  oflicers  and  teachers  and  72,963  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  denomi- 
nation is  1 ,01 1,  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  159. 

As  compared  with  the  rejiort  for  1890,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  shown  as  2  separate  bodies — "Chris- 
tians (Christian  Connection)"  and  "Christian  Church 
(South)"— these  figures  show  a  decrease  of  45  organ- 
izations, but  an  increase  of  6,395  communicants  and 
$965,120  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMHERS,  ANI»  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 


C>NriXENCE. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


CHURCH  OF  CH 

BISTORT. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  As  early  as  1862  she  had 
written  and  given  to  friends  certain  conclusions  de- 
rived from  study  of  the  Scriptures,  while  in  1867  she 
began  her  first  school  of  Cliristian  Science  mind  heal- 
ing, in  Lynn,  Mass.  Three  years  later  she  copyrighted 
her  first  pamphlet  on  Christian  Science,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  in  print  until  1876,  a  year  after 
the  publication  of  the  Christian  Science  text-book, 
"Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures," 
which  was  also  written  by  her.  The  Church  of  Christ , 
Scientist,  organized  by  26  students  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  was 
chartered  in  1879.  In  1881  Mrs.  Eddy  became  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
year  she  opened  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  Col- 
lege in  Boston,  under  a  charter  from  the  common- 
wealth. Since  then  Mrs.  Eddy  has  founded  or  insti- 
tuted even'  department  of  the  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion, including  a  committee  on  publication,  reading 
rooms,  and  a  board  of  lectureship.  A  reorganization 
of  the  church  in  Boston  was  effected  in  1892  under  the 
name  of  the  '•First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist." 

DOCTRINE. 

The  teachings  of  Christian  Science  have  been  au- 
thoritatively set  forth  in  "Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Man*  Baker  Eddy.  In 
this  work  she  gives  the  principle  and  rule  whereby 
the  sick  may  be  healed  as  well  as  the  sinner  saved, 
and  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  practical  Christianity 
reviving  the  apostolic  healing  which  Jesus  enjoined. 
The  denomination  has  no  creed,  but  its  religious 
tenets,  contained  in  its  text-book,  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired  Word  of  the  Bible 
as  our  sufficient  guide  to  eternal  Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  supreme  and  infinite  God. 
We  acknowledge  Hi."  Son,  one  Christ;  the  Holy  Ghost  or  divine 
Comforter;  and  man  in  God's  image  and  likeness. 

3.  We  acknowledge  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  destruction 
of  sin  and  the  spiritual  understanding  that  casta  out  evil  as  unreal. 
But  the  belief  in  sin  is  punished  so  long  as  the  belief  lasts. 

4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus'  atonement  as  the  evidence  of  divine, 
efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man's  unity  with  God  through  Christ 
Jesus  the  Way-shower;  and  we  acknowledge  that  man  is  saved 
through  Christ,  through  Truth,  Life,  and  Love  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Galilean  Prophet  in  healing  Uie  sick  and  overcoming  sin  and 
death. 

5.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  His  resur- 
rection served  to  uplift  faith  to  understand  eternal  Life,  even  the 
allnvas  of  Soul,  Spirit,  and  the  nothingness  of  matter. 

6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  watch,  and  pray  for  that  Mind  to 
be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
wmM  have  them  do  unto  us;  and  to  be  merciful,  just,  and  pure. 

A  brief  summar}',  known  as  the  "scientific  statement 
of  being,"  likewise  contained  in  ''Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  is  as  follows: 


RIST,  SCIENTIST. 

,  There  is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in  matter.  All 
is  infinite  Mind  and  its  infinite  manifestation,  for  God  is  All-in-all. 
Spirit  is  immortal  Truth;  matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real 
and  eternal ;  matter  is  the  unreal  and  temporal.  Spirit  is  God,  and 
man  is  His  image  anil  likeness.  Therefore  man  is  not  material;  he 
is  spiritual. 

POLITY. 

The  central  organization  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  is  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston.  There  are, 
however,  branch  churches  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  each  having 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  rules  and 
by-laws,  and  managing  its  own  financial  affairs. 
There  are  also  Christian  Science  societies  not  yet  or- 
ganized as  churches.  The  officers  of  the  Mother 
Church  consist  of  the  Rev.  Man-  Baker  Eddy  as  pas- 
tor emeritus,  a  Christian  Science  board  of  directors  of 
five  members,  a  president,  the  first  and  second  read- 
ers, a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer.  There  arc  no  pastors  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  other  religious 
bodies,  but  the  lesson-sermon  takes  the  place  of  the 
:  clerical  address  usually  delivered  by  a  pastor.  Appli- 
cants for  membership  arc  admitted  on  signing  a  state- 
ment subscribing  to  the  tenets  and  by-laws  of  the 
church. 

The  lesson-sermon,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  service,  is  prepared  by  a  committee  con- 
nected with  the  Mother  Church  and  read  in  even- 
church  by  two  readers,  who  read  alternately,  the  first 
reader  from  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,"  the  second  reader  from  the  Bible.  A 
Wednesday  evening  testimony  meeting,  led  by  the  first 
reader,  is  likewise  held,  at  which  are  given  the  testi- 
monies of  those  who  have  been  healed  and  reformed 

I by  Christian  Science 
WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  Christian  Science  denomina- 
tion do  not  correspond  in  form  to  those  of  other 
denominations.  The  principal  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  of  its  individual  members,  is 
summed  up  by  them  in  the  word  "healing, "  by  which 
is  meant  "the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  regenera- 
tion of  mankind. "  To  this  all  the  departments  of  the 
denomination,  as  well  as  the  several  thousand  regu- 
lar practitioners  in  this  country  and  abroad,  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Among  these  departments  of  work  may  be  included 
the  free  reading  rooms  maintained  in  towns  and  cities 
where  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Christian  Science  Publication  Society 
may  be  read  free  of  charge;  free  lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  local  churches;  and  the  publication  in 
the  press  or  periodicals,  by  the  committee  on  publica- 
tion, of  corrections  of  mistakes  concerning  Christian 
Science. 
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As  Christian  Scientists  consider  the  practical  effect  I 
of  Christian  Science  as  curative,  they  regard  the 
"churches  with  their  free  services  and  meetings  and  the 
reading  rooms,  through  the  literature  they  offer  for 
perusal  free  of  charge,  in  the  light  of  free  dispensaries 
or  hospitals."  In  a  similar  way  they  look  upon  the 
many  "free  lectures  offered  to  the  public,  which  are 
likewise  curative,  and  the  freely  distributed  period- 
icals containing  correct  information  about  Christian 
Science."  As  a  result  of  this  work  it  is  claimed  that 
"a  vast  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age  have  been  benefited  in  mind  and  body,  many  have 
been  healed  of  diseases  pronounced  us  incurable  by 
skilled  physicians,  others  have  been  rescued  from  bad 
habits  which  would  yield  to  no  other  treatment,  while 
the  general  efficiency  of  persons  treated  by  Christian 
Science,  as  regards  orderly  living  and  general  useful- 
ness, has  been  enhanced." 

The  actual  treatment  of  cases,  however,  Is  generally 
carried  on  in  direct  connection  with  the  churches  and  | 
a  regular  fee  is  charged.    Individual  practitioners 
give  treatment  on  much  the  same  basis  as  ordinary 
physicians. 

General  evangelistic,  philanthropic,  and  educational 
work  along  the  lines  carried  on  by  other  denominations 
is  practically  unknown,  although  individual  members 
of  the  denomination  contribute  in  ways  which  can  not 
be  tabulated  for  statistical  purposes. 

8TATI8TIC8. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 


states  and  territories  in  tho  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  638 
organizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory, 
except  Nevada  and  New  Mexico.  Of  these  organiza- 
tions, nearly  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
Illinois  leads  with  54. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  85,717;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  604  organizations, 
about  28  per  cent  are  mules  and  72  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  253 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  81,823,  as  reported  by  245  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $8,806,441,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $391,338;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  322  organizations;  and  4  parsonages 
valued  at  $57,300.  There  are  551  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  3,155  officers  and  teachers  and  16,116 
scholars. 

The  number  of  readers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,276,  on  the  basis  of  2  readers  for  each 
organization. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  417  organizations,  76,993  members, 
and  $8,765,775  in  the  value  of  church  property. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
and  practice  of  this  body,  many  are  counted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  central  organization  in  Boston,  called  the 
"Mother  Church,"  who  are  also  members  of  branch 
churches  throughout  the  world.  It  is  probable,  as 
learned  from  an  authoritative  source,  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  membership  thus  occasioned  amounts  to  nearly 
or  quite  one-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Mother 
Church,  the  total  number  of  members  reported  for  this 
church  being  41,309. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  l'MKi. 


■  Oklahoma  oii  i  ln.ll.in  Jwritory  roml.m.  l. 


CHURCH  OF  GOD  AND  SAINTS  OF  CHRIST  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896  William  S.  Crowdy,  a  Col- 
ored man  employed  on  t  he  Santa  Fe  railroad  as  a  cook, 
claimed  to  have  a  vision  from  God,  calling  him  to  lead 
his  people  to  the  true  religion,  anil  giving  him  pro- 
phetic endowment.  He  immediately  gave  up  his  em- 
ployment, went  into  Kansas,  commenced  preaching, 
and  soon  after  organized  the  Church  of  Cod  and 
Saints  of  Christ,  at  Lawrence.  At  first  only  a  few 
persons  joined  him,  but  the  numbers  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Philadelphia. 


He  was  appointed  hishop  of  the  new  hody,  and  two 
white  men  who  were  associated  with  him  were  subse- 
quently raised  to  the  same  olliee. 

DOCTRINE. 

Believing  that  the  negro  race  is  descended  from  the 
ten  lost  trihes  of  Israel,  the  prophet  taught  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  a  literal  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  are  man's  positive  guides  to  salva- 
tion.   In  order,  however,  that  the  faithful  may  make 
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no  mistake  as  to  the  commandments  which  they  are 
to  follow,  a  pamphlet  has  heen  published  by  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  called  the 
'Seven  Keys,"  which  includes  Bible  references  giving 
the  authority  for  the  various  customs  anil  orders  of 
the  church.  Among  these  customs  are  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  feast  days,  especially  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  use  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  names. 

Admission  to  the  church  follows  repentance  for  sin, 
baptism  by  immersion,  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reception  of  unleavened  bread  and  water  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  I>ird's  Supper,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  by  an  elder,  and  the  pledge  of  the  holy  kiss.  The 
last-mentioned  is  also  a  general  form  of  greeting,  but, 
having  been  criticised  severely,  it  is  frequently  omitted. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  the  church  centers  in  an  exec- 
utive board  or  council,  called  a  "presbytery,"  consist- 
ing of  12  ordained  elders  and  evangelists,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  the  general  business  of  the  church. 
The  prophet,  who  is  presiding  officer  both  of  the  exec- 
utive board  and  of  the  church,  is  not  elected,  but  holds 
his  position  by  virtue  of  a  divine  call.  He  is  believed 
by  his  followers  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Deity,  to  utter  prophecies  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  perform  miracles.  On  his  death  the  prophet  it- 
office  lapses  until  a  new  vision  appears. 

There  are  also  district  assemblies,  composed  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  including  dele- 
gates from  each  local  church  or  tabernacle.  The 
ministerial  order  includes  ministers  not  in  full  ordina- 
tion, ciders  fully  ordained,  evangelists  (elders  engaged 
in  general  missionary  work),  and  bishops,  the  last- 
mentioned  not  exceeding  4  in  number.  The  ministers 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  The  temporal 
affairs  of  the  church  are  cared  for  by  deacons  under 
general  supervision  of  the  assemblies. 


For  the  support  of  the  ministry,  including  the 
prophet,  tithes  are  collected,  as  well  as  freewill  offer- 


I  ings,  and  the  district  assemblies  are  required  to  estab- 
lish storehouses  for  the  tithes.  From  these  store- 
houses groceries  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  sold 
to  the  members,  the  net  receipts  being  used  to  sup- 
plement the  tithes  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
ministers  in  the  work. 

The  church  is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance, 
refusing  even  to  use  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  allows  marriage  only  within  the 
circle  of  the  faithful,  except  by  special  permit,  and 
exercises  a  rigid  censorship  over  all  printed  matter, 
permitting  only  that  to  be  used  which  receives  the 
approval  of  the  publishing  house,  and  referring  the 
decision  of  all  disputed  points  to  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  main  auxiliaries  of  the  church  is  an 
organization  known  as  the  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  " 
and  "  Sisters  of  Mercy."  It  is  the  duty  of  this  organi- 
zation to  look  out  for  straying  members,  and  attend 
to  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  the  members  of  sister 
churches  of  the  organization  who  may  chance  to  be 
visiting  the  place  in  which  the  tabernacle  is  located. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  48  organiza- 
tions, located  in  14  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Of  these  organizations,  one-half  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  and  all  but  4  of  the  remain- 
der in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1 ,823 ;  of  these,  about  30  per  cent  are  males  and  70 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  400,  and  church  property  valued  at  $6,000, 
with  no  indebtedness,  while  47  organizations  arc  re- 
ported as  worshiping  in  halls.  There  is  1  Sunday 
school  reported,  with  6  officers  and  teachers  and  1 50 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  this  de- 
nomination is  estimated  at  75. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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CHURCHES  OF  GOD  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GENERAL  ELDERSHIP  OF  THE. 


HISTORY. 

The  revival  movement  which  spread  through  the 
United  States  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  felt  as  much  in  the  Reformed  as  in  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  In 
one  case,  however,  it  made  itself  apparent,  and  its 
fruits  are  seen  in  the  denomination  known  as  the 
"General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 


America,"  popularly  known  as  "  Winebrennerian,"from 
the  name  of  the  founder. 

John  Winebrenner  was  born  in  the  Glade  valley, 
Woodsborough  district,  Frederick  county,  Md.,  March 
25,  1797,  his  parents  being  of  German  descent.  Bap- 
tized and  confirmed  in  the  German  Reformed  Church 
(now  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States),  he 
early  showed  an  inclination  to  the  ministry,  and  after 
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completingacourseat  the  district  school, an  academy  at 
Frederick,  and  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  study  theology  under  Dr.  Samuel 
Helfenstein.  While  here,  on  April  6,  1817,  he  passed 
through  a  peculiar  religious  experience  which  he  inter- 
preted as  sound  conversion,  and  from  that  moment  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded 
with  more  or  less  indifference,  became  "the  uppermost 
desire  of  his  heart. " 

On  September  24,  1820,  he  was  orduined  in  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  He  then  accepted  u  call  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  with  charge  of  three  other  churches,  commencing 
his  work  there  October  22,  1820.  He  was  earnest  and 
energetic  in  his  pulpit  ministrations,  preached  experi- 
mental religion,  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  true 
piety,  and  organized  Sunday  schools  and  other  church 
agencies.  So  searching  and  impressive  was  his  preach- 
ing that  many  of  his  hearers  became  seriously  alarmed 
about  their  spiritual  condition.  Revivals  of  religion 
were  new  experiences  in  the  churches  of  that  region,  so 
that  his  ministry  early  awakened  strong  opposition. 
Some  of  the  members  of  his  charge  became  much  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  met  at 
Harrisburg,  September  29,  1822.  The  case  was  not 
finally  disposed  of  until  some  time  in  1828,  when  Mr. 
Winebrenner's  connection  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church  was  finally  severed. 

After  his  separation  from  the  Reformed  Church,  his 
labors  extended  to  surrounding  districts  and  towns, 
and  were  attended  by  extensive  revivals  of  religion. 
Gradually  his  views  changed  on  a  number  of  doctrinal 
points  and  on  t  he  ordinances  or  sacraments,  and  in  1 829 
he  organized  an  independent  church,  calling  it  simply 
the  "Church  of  God."  Others  followed,  both  in  ami 
around    Harrisburg,   each   assuming   the   name  of 

"Church  of  God  at   . "    These  churches,  in 

which  all  members,  baptized  believers,  had  equal 
rights,  elected  and  licensed  men  to  preach,  but  there 
was  as  yet  no  common  bond,  general  organization,  or 
directing  authority.  Finally,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  regulor  system  of  cooperation,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Harrisburg  in  October,  1830,  which  was 
attended  by  six  of  the  licensed  ministers.  At  this 
meeting  an  "Eldership,"  to  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  was  organized,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  local  church  eldership,  was 
called  •The  General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God." 
The  work  continued  to  grow  and  spread  to  adjoining 
counties,  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  to  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  where  Elderships  were  organ- 
ized. On  May  20,  184"i,  delegates  from  these  three 
Elderships  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  organized  the 
"General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in  North 
America,"  which  name  was  changed  in  1890  to  the 
"General  Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 


America."  The  Eldership  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
dropped  the  word  "General"  and  became  the  "East 
Pennsylvania  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God." 

Missionaries  were  sent  into  the  Western  states,  and 
churches  were  organized  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  nearly  all  these  states 
and  territories,  Annual  Elderships  have  been  organ- 
ized, in  cooperation  with  the  General  Eldership. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Churches  of  God  are  evangelical  ami 
orthodox,  and  Arminian  rather  than  Calvinistic.  They 
hold  as  distinctive  views,  that  sectarianism  is  anti- 
scriptural;  that  each  local  church  is  a  church  of  God, 
and  should  be  so  called;  that  in  general,  Bible  things, 
as  church  offices  and  customs,  should  be  known  by 
Bible  names,  and  a  Bible  name  should  not  be  applied  to 
anything  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  there  are 
not  two,  but  three,  ordinances  that  are  perpetually 
obligatory,  namely:  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  religious  washing  of  the  saints'  feet.  The  last  two 
they  regard  as  companion  ordinances,  which  are 
always  to  be  observed  together,  and  in  the  evening. 
The  only  form  of  baptism  recognized  is  the  immersion 
of  believers.  They  have  no  written  creed,  but  accept 
the  Word  of  God  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. They  insist  strongly  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  human  depravity,  atonement  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  man's  moral  agency,  justification  by  faith, 
remittance  and  regeneration,  practical  piety,  the 
observance  of  the  I»rd's  day,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  eternal  being  of  the  soul,  and  future  and 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  churches  is  prcsbyterian.  Each 
local  church  votes  for  a  pastor,  but  the  annual  elder- 
ships make  the  appointments  within  their  own  bound- 
aries. The  church  elects  its  own  elders  and  deacons, 
who  with  the  pastor  constitute  the  church  council, 
and  are  the  governing  power,  having  charge  of  the 
admission  of  mem  tiers  and  the  general  care  of  the 
church  work.  The  ministers  within  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, and  an  equal  number  of  laymen  elected  by 
the  various  churches  (or  charges),  constitute  annua 
elderships,  corresponding  to  presbyteries,  which  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  ordain  ministers.  Laymen,  on 
recommendation  of  churches,  may  be  licensed  as  ex- 
horters.  The  different  annual  elderships  combine  to 
form  the  General  Eldership,  which  meets  once  in  four 
years,  and  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  minis- 
terial and  lay  representatives  (elders)  elected  by  the 
animal  elderships. 
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WORK, 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  Churches  of  God 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
General  Eldership,  composed  <>f  persons  elected  quad- 
rennially to  have  charge  of  the  missionary  work. 
There  is  also  a  Woman's  General  Missionary  Society, 
independent  in  its  organization,  but  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

For  home  mission  work  the  denomination  raised  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $7,000,  which  was  expended  in  general 
evangelistic  work,  in  church  extension,  and  in  aiding 
6  weak  churches.  The  results  of  this  work  during  the 
years  since  the  denomination  was  organized  are  seen  in 
its  growth  from  a  small  circle  of  churches  and  one 
annual  eldership,  in  1830,  to  some  500  churches  in 
the  various  Annual  Elderships.  In  common  with 
nearly  all  other  minor  denominations,  the  net  increase 
year  by  year  has  been  small.  The  funds  for  the  most 
part  are  collected  by  women's  missionary  societies, 
ladies'  aid  societies,  pastors,  and  special  agents. 

The  foreign  mission  work  dates  from  October,  1890, 
when  the  first  missionary  sailed  for  India,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's  General  Missionary 
Society,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. In  October,  1902,  additional  missionaries  sailed 
for  India,  so  that  in  1906  there  were  4  foreign  mission- 
aries, who  were  assisted  by  10  native  helpers.  These  | 
missionaries  are  stationed  in  Clubaria  and  in  the  Bo- 
gra  District  in  Bengal,  and  use  the  Bengali  language 
in  their  work.  They  report  2  native  churches  organ- 
ized, with  73  members.  In  the  Bogra  District  no  prop- 
erty is  owned  as  yet,  but  in  Ulubaria  there  are  a  mission 
house,  a  chapel,  and  an  orphanage  building,  valued  at 
$500.  The  contributions  for  the  work  in  India,  for 
the  year  1900,  aggregated  about  $5,000,  besides  what 
was  contributed  for  buildings  and  other  purposes. 
The  work  progresses  slowly,  as  these  are  new  districts  j 
for  mission  work,  and  the  Bogra  population  is  very  j 
largely  Mohammedan. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  its 
permanent  form  began  in  1881,  when  Findlay  College,  '■ 
at  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  incorporated.    In  1906  it  had  • 
18  teachers,  389  students,  property  valued  at  $100,000, 
Md  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  about  $125,000, 


while  the  contributions  for  the  year,  for  its  support, 
amounted  to  $11,550.  Of  the  7  graduates  from  the 
regular  college  department  in  that  year,"  4  entered  the 
ministry.  There  is  also  the  Fort  Scott  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, in  Kansas,  with  90  students,  originally  estab- 
lished in  1901,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Kldershipin 
1905.  It  has  a  ministerial  department  with  9  students, 
6  of  whom  entered  during  the  year  1906.  The  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $12,500,  and  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions for  its  sup|H>rt  during  the  year  was  $3,000. 

The  Churches  of  Gtxl  are  active  in  Sunday  school 
work.  They  have  150  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
with  3,500  members,  but  no  brotherhoods  or  similar 
organizations,  and  undertake  no  institutional  work, 
as  hospitals,  asylums,  ami  the  like. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  518  organizations,  contained  in  17  elderships, 
located  in  16  -states.  Of  these  organizations,  239  are 
in  the  North  Central  division  and  178  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division;  all  of  the  latter  number  being  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
24,356;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  4K7  or- 
ganizations, about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  417  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  124,213;  church  property  valued 
at  81,080,706,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $44,350;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  54 
organizations;  and  79  parsonages  valued  at  $130,051. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  39S  organizations, 
number  411,  with  4,253  officers  and  teachers  and 
29,4X7  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  482. 

As  compared  with  t ho  report  for  1X90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  39  organizations,  1  ,S45  communi- 
cants, and  $407,521  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  William  Christian  organized  a 
church  at  Wrightsville,  Ark.,  with  ahout  120  members. 
Holding  in  general  to  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Baptist 
churches,  but  adopting  the  Methodist  polity,  this 
church  became  popular,  and  others  were  formed  on 
the  same  basis.  The  new  denomination  was  called 
the  "Church  of  the  Living  God,"  and  grew  rapidly,  but 
suffered  from  dissensions,  which  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  3  distinct  bodies,  as  follows: 

Churrh  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Worker-  for  Friendship). 
Churrh  of  tho  Living  God  (Apostolic-  Chuirh). 
Church  of  Christ  in  God. 


CIRTRCIIES  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD  (COLORED). 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  taken  together,  have  68  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants,  as  reported  by  67 
organizations,  is  4,276 ;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are 
males  antl  61  per  cent  females. 

Acc4>rding  to  the  statistics,  there  are  in  all  45  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
10,635;  church  property  valued  at  $58,575,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebteilness  of  13.410;  halls, 
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etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23  organizations;  and  2  par-       The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
sonages  valued  at   $1,500.     There  are  62  Sunday     bodies  is  101. 
schools  reported,  with  210  officers  and  teachers  and 
1 ,700  scholars. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  ok  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMIN  ATIONS:  190G. 
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CHURCH  OK  THE  LIVING  GOD  (CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  KOR  FRIENDSHIP). 


HISTORY. 

The  original  Church  of  the  Living  God,  called  "Chris- 
tian Workers  for  Friendship,"  continues  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Christian.  Its  distinctive  char- 
acteristics are  believers'  baptism  by  immersion,  the 
washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  and  the  use  of  water  and 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  local 
organizations  are  known  as  "temples"  rather  than 
as  ''churches,"  and  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  a 
general  assembly.  The  presiding  officer  is  styled  the 
"chief,"  or  "bishop,"  and  the  ministry  includes  evan- 
gelists, pastors,  and  local  preachers. 

A  considerable  number  of  ministers  are  engaged  in 
general  missionary  work  for  the  extension  of  t  he  church : 
Sunday  schools  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  t  he  church 
life;  and  there  is  a  gospel  extension  club  engaged  in 
works  of  mercy,  particularly  along  the  lines  followed 
by  fraternal  societies,  rendering  assistance  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  burying  of  the  dead. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1 906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  4-1  organizations,  located 
in  12  states,  36  of  the  number  being  in  the  South 
Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,076;  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63 
|ht  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  27  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  ">,<)S.*>;  church  property  valued  at  $23,175, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  SI  ,710: 
ami  halls,  etc.,  used  for  Worship  by  17  organizations. 
The  Sunday  schools  number  43.  with  122  officers  and 
teachers  and  SS6  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  SI. 

This  body  was  not  repotted  in  1S90. 
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CHURCH  OP  THE  LIVING  GOD  (APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 


HISTORY. 

The  Apostolic  Church,  also  culled  (he  "Christian 
Friendship  Workers,"  withdrew  from  .he  Church  of  (he 
Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship),  partly 
because  of  opposition  to  the  head  of  that  hotly,  and 
partly  because  of  a  dilTereni  conception  of  church 
government.  In  this  body  the  presiding  officer  is 
styled  "president  "  instead  of  "chief,"  or  "bishop." 

In  doctrine  and  polity,  with  this  particular  excep- 
tion, it  is  in  close  accord  with  the  parent  hotly. 

t— »a«t2— 10  H 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l!»0fi,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow,  and  show  15  organi- 
zat  ions,  located  in  5  states,  all  but  I  being  in  the  South 
Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  7">2; 
nf  these,  about  38  percent  are  males  and  HI  percent 
females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
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tion  has  12  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  3,100;  church  projierty  valued  at 
$25,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,600;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organiza- 
tions; and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $1,500.    The  Sun- 

0RGANIZAT10NS,  COMMUNIC  ANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


day  schools  number  13,  with  (57  officers  and  teachers 
and  585  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  30,  and  there  are  also  about  30  licentiates. 
This  body  was  not  reported  in  1800. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AMD  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES :  1908. 
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CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  GOD. 


HISTORY. 

This  organization  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  the 
Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship),  partly 
on  personal  grounds,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  laying 
greater  emphasis  upon  education. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  two  organizations  are 
essentially  one. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  190(5,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tattles  which  follow,  and  show  9  organizations, 
located  in  6  states. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  848; 
of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  6  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  1,550;  church  property  valued  at 
$9,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $100;  ami  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organi- 
zations. There  are  6  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
21  officers  and  teachers  and  289  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  20. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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CHURCHES  OK  THE   NEW  JERUSALEM. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

At  the  time  of  the  report  of  185)0  there  was  hut  one 
organization  under  this  head.  Since  that  time  a  sepa- 
rate church  lias  been  formed,  and  there  are  now  two 
denominations.  The  early  history  of  both  is  pre- 
sented in  the  first  article,  while  the  second  sets  forth 
the  movement  resulting  in  the  new  organization,  and 
the  points  on  which  it  differs  from  the  older  or  parent 
body. 

The  Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem  comprise  2 
bodies,  as  follows: 

General  ('(invention  of  the  New  Jeruwlem  in  the  United 

State*  <if  America. 
General  Church  »f  the  New  Jennwlem. 

SIMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  Indies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  11)06,  as  derived  from  the 


returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of 
each  denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  These  2  bodies  have  133  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  is  7,247; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  127  organ- 
izations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  94  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  10,45)8; 
church  property  valued  at  $1,7111.041,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $.r>0,N7">;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and  18  parson- 
ages valued  at  $67,400.  There  are  No  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  530  officers  and  teachers  and  3,544 
scholars. 

The  numlx'r  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  130. 
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history.  an«l  succeeding  years  some  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  thev  did  not  attract  much  attention  until,  in 

The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  known  also  as  17s3  Robm  I Tinu marsh,  a  printer  in  London,  became 

the  "New  Church,"  and  popularly  called  "Sweden-  intere8t„,  in  tliem>  and  ^thered  together  a  few  men 

Dorian"  was  first  organized  in  I^ondon  in  1787.    It  of  Hke  mim|  |o  t.onsi,U,r  ,hem.    Folir  vean  Utor  the 

was  based  upon  the  writing  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  |  firs,  orfra„ization,  consisting  of  If.  persons,  was  effected, 

who  was  born  in  Sweden  in  16SN,  studied  at  Upsala,  Tho  fo|]ow.m„  year  puWjc  ^viees  WPre  held,  «nd  in 

traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  was  prominent  in  1 7S9  a  ^nr,ai  roilft.rence  met.    In  1821  there  was  in- 

national  affairs  in  his  own  country,  where  he  belt!  an  corporatea  the    'General  Conference  of  the  Ministers 

assessorship  under  Charles  XII.    His  favorite  subject  Hm,  o(her  MlMnhers  of  the  New  Church  signified  bv  the 

at  first  was  mathematics,  but  astronomy,  physics,  N>w  jprusai„in  in  the  Apocalvpse  or  Revelation  of 

human  anatomy,  and  physiology  all  interested  him,  ,,„,,„  ••     ,n  ,!X)2  R  consLste(1  of  7:?  wagfifa  w-j,h  an 

especially  in  their  relation  to  spiritual  matters.    As  he  aggregate  membership  of  0,337,  besides  several  socie- 

sai.l,  •  I  have  gone  through  anatomy  with  the  single  (i(>s  am,  H  nuillber  of  ilulividuals  who  did  not  join  the 

object  of  investigating  the  soul."    In  1747  he  resigned  t.onfemic0i  S1(  (hat  the  total  number  of  mem- 

his  assessorship  on  a  pension,  and  thenceforth  devote,!  ^  ))f  „u>  (.huroh  •„  (Jrcat  Britain  in  tha,  yoar  wfts 

his  life  to  the  revelations  which  he  chums  were  given  ?TO\m\>W  a|,out  7,500.    The  first  New  Ch^i,  S)M.iotv 

him.    His  first  publication  was  the  "Arcana Coelestia,"  in  America  was  foun.le.l  at  Baltimore  in  17i»L>,  and  in 

an  exposition  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  considered  in  ,sl7  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

their  symbolical  sense,  the  first  part  appearing  in  1710  m  {ho  United  States  of  America  was  organize,!.  In 

and  the  final  part  in  17f»li.    Later  years  saw  the  pub-  ls,>0  „  n)nsi(]eral)|e  nuinher  withdrew  and  later  or- 

hcation  of  a  number  of  works  along  the  same  line,  ,  ^^.,1  the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

including  the  "True  Christian   Religion"   and  the  I  Swedenborg  is  regarded,  on  every  hand,  bymamben 

•Apocalypse  Revealed. "    Swedenborgs  death  occurred  „f  this  church,  as  a  •divinely  illuminated  seer  and 

in  London  in  1772.  revelator,"  and  its  having  been  given  the  key  to  Bible 

In  common  with  the  general  scientific  literature  of  interpretation — the  science  of  Correspondences — in  or- 

the  day.  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  were  originally  der  t..nt  he  might  thereby  open  the  internal  sense  of 

in  Latin,  and  were  published  anonymously.    In  17oi)  the  Word,  and  announce  the  L>r,l  in  His  second  com- 
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ing,  which  is  "His  coming  as  the  Word  newly  re- 
vealed." He  was  thus  "  divinely  chosen  to  live  con- 
sciously in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual  world  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  he  might  describe  to  men  those 
things  which  he  saw,  especially  those  things  relating  to 
the  Holy  City,  the  divine  system  of  doctrine  revealed 
out  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  New  Church."  It  is  the  revelation  of  this 
interior  truth  of  the  Word,  and  not  a  personal  appear- 
ing that,  in  their  view,  constitutes  the  lord's  second 
coming,  the  "clouds"  in  which  He  comes  being  the 
literal  sense,  the  "power  and  great  glory"  the  spirit- 
ual sense. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  general  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  teach  that 
there  is  one  God, even  the  Lord  God,  the  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ :  that  there  is  in  Him  a  Trinity,  not  of  persons, 
but  of  essence,  called  in  the  Word,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit;  that  the  Father  is  the  inmost  Divine 
Essence,  or  Love,  from  which  all  things  are:  that  the' 
Son  is  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Word,  by  which  the 
Divine  Love  is  manifested  and  acts;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Divine  Proceeding  and  Operation;  ami 
that  these  three  are  related  to  each  other  in  God,  as 
are  soul,  body,  and  operation,  in  man.  Thus  they 
teach  that  the  I/>rd  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  one  Divine 
Person  in  whom  is  the  Father,  and  from  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is,  in  His  glorified  humanity,  the  one  (iod 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  the  supreme  and  sole 
object  of  worship  for  angels  and  men. 

With  regard  to  revelation,  they  teach  that  the  Word 
of  God  contained  in  the  Bible  is  not  written  like  any 
other  book,  and  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
methods  of  criticism;  that  it  is  plenarily  dictated  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  ami  inspired  as  to  every  word  and 
letter,  and,  like  Nature  itself,  is  a  divine  symbol;  that 
besides  the  literal  sense  adapted  to  men,  it  contains  a 
spiritual  sense  adapted  to  angels;  that  these  senses 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  great  law  of 
correspondence,  in  accordance  with  which  the  universe 
itself  was  created  in  the  beginning;  and  that  in  letter 
and  spirit  it  contains  the  rule  of  life  for  angels  and  men. 

With  regard  to  redemption,  they  teach  that  the  one 
God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  came  dow  n 
upon  earth  in  the  assumption,  by  birth  of  a  virgin,  of 
a  human  nature  in  order  that  He  might  live  a  human 
life,  and,  by  purging  it,  redeem  it:  that  in  doing  so 
He  met  ami  overcame  in  His  temptations  all  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  reduced  them  to 
eternal  subjection;  and  that  He  continues  to  hold 
them  in  subjection  in  the  mind  ami  heart  of  every  man 
who  will  cooperate  with  Him  by  faith  and  obedience; 
and  that  the  application  of  this  redeeming  work  in 
those  who  believe  in  Him  and  keep  His  commandments 
is  salvation.  • 


With  regard  to  death  and  the  spiritual  world,  they 
teach  that  when  a  man  dies  he  is  raised  up  in  his 
spiritual  body  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  there  lives 
forever,  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  his  state  being  determined 
by  the  spiritual  character  he  has  formed  for  himself  by 
his  life  in  this  world ;  the  judgment  occurs  immediately 
after  death,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  Is  inter- 
mediate between  heaven  and  hell,  and  it  consists  in  a 
man's  coming  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal  realities  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Besides  these  cardinal  points,  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  have  much  to  say  about  the  laws  of 
divine  order  and  of  divine  providence;  about  faith  and 
charity;  about  free  will  and  imputation,  repentance 
and  regeneration:  about  marriage;  about  mental  de- 
velopment in  childhood  and  age;  about  the  successive 
churches  or  divine  dispensations  that  have  existed  on 
this  earth,  and  the  judgments  terminating  each;  all 
of  which  teachings,  based  on  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
the  lu'lievers  hold  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  deductions  of  sound  reason 
and  the  analogies  of  nature. 

Baptism  is  administered  in  the  scriptural  formula, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,''  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults  who 
come  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Infant  baptism  Is 
followed  by  the  act  of  confirmation  or  ratification  in 
mat urer  years,  which  is  usually  identified  with  the  first 
communion,  and  this  profession  of  faith  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  church  is  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
gate  of  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's  Table. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  church  is  a  modified  episcopacy, 
but  the  societies  and  associated  bodies  are  left  the 
utmost  freedom  in  the  administration  of  their  Iwal 
affairs.  Each  local  society  of  the  New  Church  electa 
its  pastor  and  other  officers,  including  a  president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  church  committee.  In  some 
cases  certain  privileges  are  allowed  to  parishioners  or 
pew  holders  who  are  not  communicant  meml>ers.  The 
different  societies  are  gathered  in  associations  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  and  of  lay  mcmtiers  elected  by 
the  societies. 

The  general  convention  is  held  triennially,  and  every 
church  member  has  a  right  to  be  present,  take  pari  in 
the  deliberations,  be  appointed  on  committees,  and  Ik> 
elected  to  office,  but  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to 
ministers  whose  official  acts  tire  reported  to  the  con- 
vention, and  to  delegates  of  associations  and  other 
bodies  of  the  church  connected  with  the  convention. 
In  some  cases  women  are  sent  as  delegates. 

The  convention  is  an  ecclesiastical,  a  legislative,  and 
ajudicial  body — ecclesiastical  in  maintaining  the  orders 
of  the  ministry  and  of  worship,  and  in  providing  for 
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missions  and  for  the  education  of  ministers;  legislative 
in  maintaining  its  own  organization  and  enacting 
measures  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  various  activities; 
and  judicial  in  admitting  ministers  to  its  roll  or  dis- 
missing them  therefrom,  and  in  promoting  pastors  to 
the  general  pastorate.  The  various  hoards  of  the 
church  are  elected  by  the  general  convention,  and  are 
absolutely  responsible  to  it. 

A  council  of  ministers,  which  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  belonging  to  the  convention,  has  charge  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ministry.  For  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  business  of  the  convention  and  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  the  interval  between  meetings, 
there  is  a  general  council,  consisting  of  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  4  ministers  and  6  laymen,  chosen 
by  ballot  by  the  convention. 

The  ministry  includes  ministers,  pastors,  and  gen- 
eral pastors.  Ministers  are  those  who  are  ordained  to 
the  ministry  without  any  particular  pastorate,  some- 
times with  the  power  to  teach,  preach,  and  baptize, 
but  without  that  of  officiating  at  marriages  and  the 
Holy  Supper.  When  the  latter  powers  are  not  con- 
ferred in  ordination,  they  are  added  in  the  act  of 
installation.  Pastors  are  those  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  a  society  and  installed  over  it,  with  power  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  preach,  teach,  and  officiate 
at  marriages  and  funerals.  When  the  candidate  is 
called  by  a  society  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ordination  and  installation  offices  are  often  combined. 
A  general  pastor  is  one  who,  after  a  suitable  term  in  the 
pastoral  office,  is,  by  request  of  an  association  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  general  convention,  invested 
with  power  to  authorize  candidates,  ordain  ministers, 
preside  over  a  general  body  of  the  church,  and  act  as 
presiding  minister  of  any  association  or  of  the  general 
convention.  An  association  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  general  convention,  temporarily  invest  the  powers 
of  general  pastor  in  its  presiding  minister  or  superin- 
tendent during  his  continuance  in  office. 

The  worship  of  the  church  is  generally  liturgical, 
chants  being  extensively  used,  but  great  latitude  is 
observed  in  different  societies  and  localities. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  the  New  Church  are 
conducted  by  the  general  convention  through  its  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  supplemented  by  local 
boards  of  the  various  constituent  bodies.  In  1906 
this  board  employed  7  missionaries  among  the  iso- 
lated adherents  in  13  states,  and  aided  16  churches  in 
communities  not  reached  by  organized  societies.  The 
work  has  extended  into  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  1 1  stations  are  cared  for  by  4  European 
missionaries,  and  300  converts  have  been  gathered. 
Contributions  for  the  entire  work  amounted  in  1906  to 


$15,000,  exclusive  of  income  from  an  endowment 
estimated  at  $260,000. 

The  educational  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the 
church  is  carried  on  principally  by  the  New  Church 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  has 
property  valued  at  $253,000,  and  during  1906  had  5 
instructors  and  10  students.  Two  other  institutions, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  under  distinctively  New 
Church  instruction,  and  partly  supported  by  the 
church,  reported  17  teachers  and  110  students,  and 
property  valued  at  $165,820.  The  total  value  of 
property  devoted  to  educational  purposes  was  given 
as  $143,820. 

The  New  Church  has  a  pension  fund  for  needy  min- 
isters, and  an  orphan  fund,  both  of  recent  origin  and 
growth.  Statistics,  however,  are  not  available.  It 
has  also  a  league  of  43  young  people's  societies,  with 
1,709  members. 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Society  of  New  York,  incorporated  as  the  publication 
agent  of  the  convention,  the  American  New  Church 
Tract  and  Publication  Society,  and  the  Iungerich 
Trustees,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made  free  distribution 
of  nearly  132,000  copies  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  in- 
cluding the  "True  Christian  Religion,"  "  Apocalypse 

I  Revealed,"  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  "  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom,"  and  also  "The  Life  of  Swedenborg."  Lit- 
erature bureaus  in  Boston  and  Chicago  perform  similar 
functions,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  boards 

|  which  make  the  press  an  important  factor  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  church.  Recently  a  mission 
station  for  the  distribution  of  this  literature  has  been 
opened  in  Japan.  The  church  has  2  weeklies,  a 
Sunday  school  monthly,  and  a  quarterly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $500,000  is  invested  in  publication  enter- 
prises. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  associations  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  119  or- 
ganizations, contained,  with  the  exception  of  20  inde- 
pendent, in  11  associations,  located  in  32  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organizations,  43 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  41  in  the  North  Central 
division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
17  in  Massachusetts. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,612;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  113  or- 
ganizations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  89  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  18,978;  church  property  valued  at 
$1,760,691,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $49,625;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  22 
I  organizations;  ami  17  parsonages  valued  at  $64,400. 
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There  are  78  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  510  officers 
and  teachers  and  3,434  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  108. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1X90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  35  organizations  and  483  commu- 


nicants, but  an  increase  of  $374,236  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations and  communicants  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
withdrawal  since  1890  of  several  organizations  to  form 
the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  body 
is  now  reported  separately. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  UY  STATES:  1906. 
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New  Jrwv  

Pennsylvania  
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Maryland  

District  of  Column!*.. 


Ohio  

1  mllana  

Illinois  

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, 
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Kentucky. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  I'm,. 


tar  denomination. 


lUtac  

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New.  York. . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware  

Maryland  , 

Distrirt  of  ColumMa. 
Vtodnto  , 

Florida  


North  Central  division. 


Sooth  Central  division . 


Kentucky 
Tenn 


Arum.  li 
Texas  


Total 
numlicr 
of  onani- 
rations. 

I 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  HY  ASSOCIATIONS:  L0M. 
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GENERAL  CHURCH  OK  1 

HISTORY. 

The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  traces 
its  origin  as  an  independent  ecclesiastical  body  to  the 
development,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  New 
Church  in  England  and  America,  of  a  movement 
"toward  a  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  ami  toward  distinctiveness  of  teaching, 
worship,  and  life,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem." Under  the  influence  of  two  prominent  theo- 
logians, the  Rev.  Richard  de  Charms  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Benade,  both  of  Philadelphia,  it  gradually 
assumed  more  definite  form,  and  in  1S76  the  insti- 
tution known  as  "The  Academy  of  the  New  Church" 
was  founded  as  the  organic  exponent  of  its  principles, 
which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association,  connected  with  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jerusalem.  That  association  in 
18S3  adopted  an  episcopal  form  of  government, 
elected  the  Rev.  \V.  II.  Benade  bishop,  ami  changed 
its  name  to  "The  General  Church  of  Pennsylvania." 
In  1HU0  it  severed  its  connection  with  the  General 
Convention,  and  in  1892  adopted  as  its  name  "The 
General  Church  of  the  Advent  of  the  Lord."  In 
1SK7  an  organization  was  effected  under  the  name 
of  "The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem," 
with  which  during  the  year  about  400  persons, 
practically  the  entire  membership  of  the  General 
Church  of  the  Advent,  united. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  General  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem differs  from  other  branches  of  the  organized  New 
Church  simply  in  its  attitude  toward  the  theological  | 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  which  it  regards  as  | 


■HE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

being  "divinely  inspired  and  thus  the.  very  Word  of 
the  I/ord,  revealed  at  His  second  coming." 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  General  Church  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  "practical  unanimity,"  to  be  secured 
through  deliberation  and  free  cooperation  in  "coun- 
cil and  assembly."  The  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
church  belong  exclusively  to  the  priestly  office,  of 
which  three  distinct  degrees  are  recognized,  namely, 
ministers,  pastors,  and  bishops,  though  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  limited  membership,  the  services 
of  but  one  bishop  are  required.  The  administrative 
functions  of  church  government  are  vested  in  the 
office  of  the  bishop,  who  is  assisted  by  a  consistory 
and  a  consultative  general  council,  consisting  of  the 
most  representative  ministers  and  laymen.  Ad- 
mission to  church  membership  is  by  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  bishop,  the  only  conditions  required  being 
adult  age,  and  baptism  into  the  faith  of  the  New 
Church.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  by  the 
bishop  of  the  General  Church. 

WORK. 

Under  the  head  of  home  missionary  work,  the 
General  Church  includes  all  the  activities  supported 
by  the  general  fund,  namely,  the  support  of  the 
bishop's  office  anil  of  the  visiting  missionary,  and 
the  publication  of  the  New  Church  Life,  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  organ  of  the  denomination.  The 
contributions  for  these  purposes  during  l!)0(i 
amounted  to  $:$,4"-.  There  is  no  foreign  mission- 
ary work. 

The  main  energies  of  the  General  Church  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  religious  education  of 
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children,  and  parochial  schools  for  those  who  have 
been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  New  Chun  h  have 
been  established  in  the  main  centers  of  the  church 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pastors  of  local 
churches.  In  1906  there  were  0  such  schools  with 
23  teachers  and  139  pupils,  supported  wholly  by 
annual  contributions.  The  higher  education  of  the 
church  is  intrusted  to  the  Academy  of  the  New 
Church  at  Philadelphia,  which  includes  a  theological 
school  and  college  for  young  men,  a  seminary  for 
young  women,  and  a  normal  school.  In  1896  the 
schools  of  the  academy  were  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  although  the  central 
office  of  the  legal  corporation  remains  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  sustentation  fund  of  $400,000  was  received 
in  1899  and  new  school  buildings  were  erected  at 
Bryn  Athyn  in  1901  and  1903.  In  1906  there  wcro 
reported  57  pupils,  property  valued  at  $83,400,  an 
endowment  of  $415,781,  and  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $475. 

An  orphanage  fund,  intended  primarily  to  assist 
orphaned  children  of  the  church,  was  instituted  in 
1900.  The  receipts  of  this  fund  for  the  year  1906 
amounted  to  $1 .058,  and  the  expenditures  to  $737. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  ami  districts,  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  14 
organizations,  contained,  with  the  exception  of  3 
independent,  in  3  districts,  located  in  9  states. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
635;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  520;  church  property  valued  at  $30,350, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$7,250;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organiza- 
tions; and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $3,000.  There  are 
7  Sunday  schools,  with  20  officers  and  teachers  and 
110  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  22. 

The  organizations  belonging  to  this  body  were  in 
1890  identified  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1306. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 
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COMMUNISTIC  SOCIBT1ES. 


general  statement,  j  to  these  brought  out  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 

In  the  report  of  1890, 8  organizations  were  returned  j  of  the  organization  called  "Society  of  Shakers,"  or,  as 
under  this  head;  2  of  them,  the  Icarian  and  the  more  recently  termed,  "The  United  Society  of  Be- 
Altruist,  were  not  distinctly  religious,  "but  it  was  lievers,"  commonly  called  "Shakers,"  and  the  Amana 
deemed  best  not  to  omit  them  on  the  teclmicul  ground  Society,  all  of  them  had  either  disappeared  entirely  or 
that  they  were  not  organized  to  practice  a  faith,  but  were  in  such  condition  as  not  to  report  any  definite 
to  apply  a  social  principle."    Careful  inquiry  in  regard     organization.    One  of  them,  the  Koreshan  Ecclesia, 
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is  in  existence  as  a  community  in  Florida,  but  no 
answer  was  secured  to  repeated  inquiries  as  to  its 
membership  and  general  statistics.  Accordingly  the 
Harmony  Society,  the  Satiety  of  Separatists,  the  New 
Icaria  Society,  the  Society  of  Altruists,  the  Adonai 
Shomo,  and  the  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan 
Kcelesia),  which  were  reported  in  1890,  are  not  shown 
in  this  report 

The  Communistic  societies  thus  include  2  bodies,  as 
follows: 

I  niusl  Society  of  Believer*  ^Shakers). 

i  Society. 


SUMMARY  <>K  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  191  Hi,  as  derived  fr.iin  the  re- 


turns of  the  individual  organizations  of  each  denomi- 
nation, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
2  Communistic  societies  have  22  organizations.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  or  members  is  2,272; 
of  these,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  24 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  4,300,  as  reported  by  10  organizations;  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $31,190,  against  w  hich  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $81);  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  12 
organizations;  and  3  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500. 
There  are  (5  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  17  officers 
and  teachers  and  103  scholars. 

Neither  of  these  bodies  has  a  regular  ministry. 
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UNITED  SOCIETY  OK  BELIEVERS  (SHAKERS). 


HISTORY. 


The  movement  of  which  this  society  was  the  out- 
come originatetl  in  Kngland  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  .lane  YVardley,  of  Bolton, 
began  to  exhort  her  Quaker  neighbors  to  pure  and 
Hght  IMng.  In  their  meetings  a  spiritual  power 
wav  experienced,  so  strong  that  their  bodies  were 
exercised  in  various  ways,  and  they  were  called  in 
derision  "Shaking  Quakers."  Her  husband,  James 
Wanlley,  was  her  first  convert,  and  among  the  num- 
ber who  joined  them  were  John  l>-e,  a  blacksmith  of 


Manchester,  and  his  wife  antl  daughter.  The  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Lee,  who  later  became  their  lender,  after 
being  greatly  concerned  for  many  years  over  human 
depravity,  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  root  of 
evil  in  the  world  was  the  uncontrolled,  undirected 
use  of  the  sexual  relation,  and  that  the  way  to  purity 
of  life  lay  in  abstinence  and  control  of  passion.  The 
plain  preaching  ami  fervent  exercises  of  her  company 
became  so  offensive  that  a  severe  persecution  broke 
out,  an.!  several  times  she  narrowly  escaped  death. 
While  imprisoned  in  Manchester  in  1770,  she  received 
a  further  vision,  and  taught  that  the  Christ  Spirit 
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which  had  anointed  and  inspired  Jesus  now  rested 
upon  and  spoke  through  her;  that  it  was  necessary 
that  Christ  should  come  a  second  time,  through  a 
woman,  to  complete  the  perfect  way  of  salvation; 
and  that  the  Holy  or  Mother  Spirit  was  manifested 
through  a  woman,  as  the  Father  Spirit  had  been 
manifested  through  Jesus. 

Persecution  ceased,  hut  the  new  doctrines,  accepted 
by  the  little  company,  were  not  widely  adopted,  and, 
after  two  years  of  quiet,  Ann  Lee,  with  eight  followers, 
conceived  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  America.  The 
little  party  landed  at  New  York  on  August  6,  1774. 
Only  one  of  the  number,  John  llocknell,  had  means, 
and  he  paid  the  fare  of  the  party  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  the  woods  of  Niskcyuna,  or 
Watervliet,  where,  in  1770,  they  built  their  first  rude 
log  cabin  and  made  preparation  for  the  increase  in 
numbers  which  Mother  Ann,  as  she  was  known,  firmly 
believed  would  follow. 

In  1780  Joseph  Meacham,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Xew  Ijehanon,  with  others,  went  to  visit 
the  newcomers,  and  soon  after  !)ccame  a  convert.  As 
a  result  of  a  religious  revival  which  took  place  during 
the  preceding  winter,  and  which  had  been  character- 
ized by  many  striking  prophecies  of  the  immediate 
second  appearing  of  Christ,  converts  were  made,  and 
during  a  missionary  tour  of  two  years  many  hundreds 
were  addetl  to  the  membership. 

After  the  death  of  Mother  Ann  in  1784  and  of  her 
immediate  successor,  Father  James  Whittaker,  in  1787, 
Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  of  Pittsfield,  be- 
came the  leaders  of  the  large  body  of  believers  scat- 
tered throughout  Xew  York  and  New  England,  and 
organized  them  into  communistic  societies.  The  pe- 
riod of  greatest  missionary  activity  after  1792  was 
from  1805  to  1835,  during  which  time  societies  were 
planted  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Eastern 
states,  and  the  membership  came  to  number  fully 
5.000. 

From  the  beginning  Ann  Lee  and  her  followers  w  ere 
practical  believers  in  the  intercourse  bf  spirits  within 
and  without  the  body,  anticipating  thus  by  many 
years  the  advent  of  modern  spiritualism.  The  period 
from  1837  to  1848  is  known  as  the  time  of  "Spirit 
Manifestation,"  or  "Mother  Ann's  Second  Coming," 
and  during  this  time  remarkable  spirit  phenomena  are 
said  to  have  been  observed  in  all  of  the  societies. 

Since  1860  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  num- 
bers, though  this  is  not  a  surprise,  as  it  was  foretold 
by  prophets  among  the  believers.  Aside  from  various 
collateral  causes,  the  members  recognize  departures 
from  principles  and  laxity  in  spiritual  energy  among 
themselves  as  operating  forces  in  the  reduction  which 
they  deplore,  and,  while  seeking  to  rectify  their  mis- 
takes, believers  are  assured  that  the  principles  at  the 
foundation  of  their  system  are  true  and  essential  to  the 
evolution  of  the  spiritual  manhood  of  the  race,  and 


that  a  new  revival  of  true  Shaker  living  is  certain  to 
'  come  in  duo  time.  They  are  not  greatly  concerned 
whether  the  revival  is  to  find  expression  in  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  existing  communities,  or  whether  it  shall 
bufld  for  itself  new  forms,  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  day. 

DOCTRINE. 

Shakerism  is  claimed  to  be  'a  kind  of  Christian 
socialism,  whose  basis  is  the  spiritual  family,  founded 
on  the  type  of  the  natural  family."  The  duality  of 
Deity  is  recognized,  man  having  been  made  in  the 
imago  of  God.  Hence  father  and  mother  are  coequal, 
and  the  spiritual  parents,  at  the  head  of  the  order  ami 
of  each  family,  are  equal  in  power  and  authority,  ami 
this  equality  of  the  sexes  extends  through  the  entire 
membership  and  all  departments  of  life.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  the  foundation  of  Shakerism  the  ones 
most  emphasized  are  "virgin  purity,  peace  or  non- 
resistance,  brotherhood,  and  community  of  goods." 
In  their  ideas  of  the  Bible,  the  earlier  believers  ap- 
proached very  closely  to  the  views  promulgated  in 
recent  years  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
higher  criticism.  Mother  Ann  was  also  among  the 
first  in  the  modern  world  to  teach  and  practice  the 
equality  of  woman  with  man,  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  woman's  rights  movement. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  the  desire  to  lead 
a  pure  life,  freedom  from  debt,  and  freedom  from 
marital  bonds,  and  the  form  of  admission  is  the  con- 
fession of  sin  before  the  elder  or  eldrcss  of  the  family. 

POLITY. 

The  organizations  include  the  family  or  local 
society,  consisting  of  one  or  more  families,  and  a  cen- 
tral ministry,  or  bishopric,  presiding  over  all  subordi- 
nate bishoprics  and  societies. 

In  the  days  of  the  largest  membership  there  was 
at  the  head  of  the  order  a  ministry  or  bishopric,  con- 
sisting of  two  brethren  and  two  sisters;  an  equal 
number  formed  a  lower  ministry  at  the  head  of  each 
group  of  societies;  and  the  same  number  of  ciders 
stood  at  the  head  of  each  family.  Subordinate  orders 
of  trustees,  deacons,  and  caretakers  hod  oversight  of 

|  ail  business  and  industrial  matters,  while  the  ministry 
and  elders  were  set  apart  for  spiritual  labor  and  minis- 
tration. With  the  decline  in  membership  the  quota 
of  leaders  has  been  reduced,  and  the  ministry  and 
ciders  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  an  oversight  of 
temporal  ulfairs.  The  central  ministry  appoints  its 
own  members.  Subordinate  ministries  are  appointed 
by  the  central  ministry,  with  approval  of  the  older 

!  members.  Elders  and  trustees  in  societies  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  ministry  of  the  society,  with 

;  the  approval  of  the  central  ministry  and  of  older 
members,  and  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  families 

I  are  appointed  by  the  elders  of  the  family,  with  the 
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velt.  Many  hundreds  of  signatures  to  the  petition 
for  international  disarmament,  offered  by  the  Woman's 
Universal  Peace  Alliance,  have  been  secured  by  Anna 
White,  eldress  of  the  North  family  and  vice-president 
of  the  alliance  for  the  state  of  New  York.  This  family 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  through  the  labors  of  Eldress 
Catherine  Allen  of  the  central  ministry,  is  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  antivivisection  and  animal  rescue  work, 
and  became,  in  1906,  a  branch  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women ;  and  several  of  its  number  are  members  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Tin-  publications  of  the  Shakers  are  of  wide  scope 
in  subject-niatter,  and  include  a  history  of  the  order 
and  many  tracts  bearing  on  doctrinal  and  spiritual- 
istic themes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  15  organizations,  of  which  10 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  516;  of  these,  about  21  per  cent  are  males 
and  79  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  800;  church  property  valued  at  $17, UK), 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $80; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  12  organizations;  and 
3  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500.  There  are  6  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  17  officers  and  teachers  and 
103  scholars. 
This  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 
As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  the  same  number  of  organizations,  but  a  decrease 
of  1,212  communicants  or  meml>ers,  and  of  $19,700 
in  the  value  of  church  property. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


approval  of  the  presiding  ministry.  There  is  no  spe- 
cial ordination  or  setting  apart,  merely  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment. 

In  worship  the  exercises  employed  by  the  Shakers 
arc  said  to  be  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit.  Elder,  or  Father,  Joseph  Meacham  affirmed 
that  he  was  shown  in  vision  the  various  exercises,  saw 
the  hosts  of  heaven  worshiping  in  these  movements, 
and  he  taught  them  to  the  people.  Modern  experts 
in  physical  culture  have  in  some  cases  studied  out 
scientifically  the  very  movements  which  marked  the 
early  Shaker  worship.  Of  these,  the  only  one  that 
forms  a  part  of  present-day  worship  Is  the  march, 
accompanied  by  motions  of  the  hands.  Shakers  have 
been  noted  for  their  inspirational  singing,  the  word- 
less songs  practiced  for  years  giving  place  to  hymns 
and  anthems  of  peculiar  but  impressive  character. 

WORK. 

In  their  earlier  days  Shakers  maintained  schools. 
At  present  there  are  no  distinctively  Shaker  schools, 
but  many  orphaned  children  are  taken  into  the  soci- 
eties, where  they  are  given  a  common  school  education 
and  taught  a  trade.  Charitable  work  of  wide  extent 
has  been  done  in  all  societies,  in  curing  for  the  poor, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  transient  members,  a  great  but 
silent  work  has  been  accomplished  in  rescuing,  equip- 
ping, and  inspiring  with  faith,  hope,  and  energy  the 
discouraged  and  unfortunate,  thereby  raising  numbers 
of  men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  paupers  to  self- 
respecting  and  useful  citizens. 

Believers  are  interested  in  the  various  benevolent 
activities  and  reform  movements.  In  1905  the  Mount 
Lebanon  (N.  Y.)  Shakers  held  a  very  successful  peace 
convention  in  their  meeting  house,  afterwards  present- 
ing, through  the  hands  of  the  elder  sisters  of  the  North 
family,  a  series  of  peace  resolutions  to  President  Roose- 
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HISTORY. 

About  the  time  that  the  Dunkers  in  Germany  were 
developing  under  the  influence  of  Pietism  there  arose 
a  community  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  period,  the  members  of  which  were 
convince*!  that  the  days  of  direct  inspiration  by  God 
had  not  passed,  but  that  persons  then  living  were  en- 
dowed with  the  same  divine  power.  Gradually  they 
gathered  strength,  and  in  1714  a  small  company  of 
them,  under  the  leadership  of  Johann  Rock  and  Eber- 
hard  Gruber,  met  in  Himbach,  Ilesse,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  belief  by  a  somewhat  loose  organization. 
They  increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  but  suf- 
fered severely  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  On 
the  death  of  Johann  Rock,  in  1749,  "the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion ceased." 

His  successors  continued  the  work  along  the  lines  of 
the  founders,  but  the  congregations  diminished  in 
number  until  1817,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  by 
Michael  Kraussert  and  a  peasant  girl  of  Alsace,  Bar- 
bara Heinemann,  both  of  whom  were  recognized  by  a 
number  of  the  older  members  as  inspired  and  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  With  them,  later,  was  as- 
sociated Christian  Metz,  and  these  leaders  traveled 
considerably  and  gradually  strengthened  the  scattered 
organizations.  By  1826  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Inspirationists,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Wurttem- 
berg  and  other  provinces,  would  have  t4»  renounce 
their  faith  and  return  to  the  fold  of  the  state  church,  or 
leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  where  they  could 
follow  their  religious  customs  unmolested.  A  large 
estate  at  Marienborn,  Ilesse,  was  leased,  to  which 
other  properties  were  added,  and  by  1S35  the  commu- 
nity was  quite  prosperous.    Difficulties  with  the  gov- 


ernment, however,  arose  again.  The  authorities 
would  not  accept  affirmation  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
oath,  which  the  members  of  the  society  refused  to  take. 
Already  a  revelation  had  come  to  Metz  that  they  shrfuld 
be  led  out  to  a  land  of  peace,  and  in  1842  it  was  decided 
that  he  and  some  other  members  should  come  to 
America. 

They  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of  October 
of  that  year,  and  learning  that  the  Seneca  Indian  reser- 
vation, near  Buffalo,  was  available,  secured  the  prop- 
erty. Utile  by  little  the  entire  community,  number- 
ing some  800  people,  came  over  from  Germany,  and 
the  society  was  organized  in  1843  under  the  name  of 
the  Ebenezer  Society,  and  houses  were  arranged  in 
4  villages,  Lower,  Middle,  Upper,  and  New  Ebenezer. 
Each  village  had  its  store,  meeting  house  or  place  of 
worship,  and  school,  and  its  own  local  government  con- 
sisting of  a  board  of  elders.  As  t  he  numbers  increased, 
the  quarters  became  too  narrow  and  another  change 
was  suggested,  which  resulted,  in  1855,  in  removal  to 
the  present  location  in  Iowa  county,  Iowa,  where  the 
villages  of  Amana,  East,  Middle,  High,  West,  and  South 
Amana,  and  Homestead  were  established. 

In  1859  the  society  was  incorporated  as  a  religious 
and  benevolent  society  under  the  name  of  the  "Amana 
Society,"  although  the  term  "Community  of  True  In- 
spiration" is  also  used.  The  purpose  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  declared  to  be  an  entirely  religious  one,  for 
the  service  of  Got!,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
demonstration  in  the  community  of  faithfulness  in 
inward  and  outward  service.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  in  full  for  all  members,  the  entire  property  remains 
as  a  common  estate  with  all  improvements  and  addi- 
tions.   Every  member,  at  the  time  of  joining  the  soci- 
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ety,  is  in  duty  hound  l<>  give  his  or  her  personal  or  real 
property  to  the  trustees  for  the  common  hind.  For 
such  payments  each  memher  is  entitled  to  a  credit  on 
the  hooks  of  the  society  and  to  a  receipt  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  and  is  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
tile  common  property  of  the  society.  All  claims  for 
wages,  interest,  and  sharing  income  are  released  and 
each  memher  Is  entitled  to  supi>ort  through  life.  All 
children  and  minors,  after  the  death  of  parents  or  rela- 
tives, are  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  credits  not  <lis]>osed  of  by  will,  or  debts  left 
by  parents,  are  assumed  by  their  children.  Persons 
leaving  the  society,  either  by  their  own  choice  or  by 
expulsion,  receive  the  amount  paid  by  them  into  the 
common  fund,  without  interest  or  allowance  for  services 
during  the  time  of  their  membership. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  confession  of  faith  is  founded  on  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  manifest  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
words  of  the  instruments  of  true  inspiration.  Since 
the  death  of  Christian  Metz  in  ISO",  and  of  Harbara 
Ileinemann  in  WHS,  no  one  is  believed  to  have  had  the 
gift  of  inspiration.  A  holy  universal  Christian  Church 
is  acknowledged  and  the  communion  of  saints,  includ- 
ing all  of  every  nation  who  fear  God  and  work  right- 
eousness. They  believe  in  the  remission  of  sin,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  life  everlasting.  Baptism  with  water  is  not 
practiced,  as  it  is  held  to  be  only  an  outward  form  of  true 
spiritual  baptism.  The  true  baptism  is  by  "fire  and 
the  spirit."  Confirmation  or  reception  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  occurs  at  the  age  of  15  year--  ;  the  vow  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  There 
are  three  orders  or  classes  of  members-  a  young  peo- 
ple's class;  an  intermediate  class  of  those  who  are  fur- 
ther advanced  in  religious  faith;  and  the  highest  order, 
including  principally  the  older  members  who  have 
proved  through  many  years  their  faithfulness  to  the 
principles  of  the  community.  The  distinction  is 
purely  a  religious  and  honorary  one. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  held  biennially  anil  foot-wash- 
ing is  practiced  by  the  highest  spiritual  order  as  a 
solemn  service,  after  the  example  of  Christ.  The 
members  are  noncombatant,  as  war  is  Ixdieved  to  lx> 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Oaths  are  forbidden,  though  adirmation  is  allowed. 
In  wearing  apparel  emphasis  is  placed  on  comfort, 
comeliness,  and  propriety;  the  men  dress  practically 
in  the  style  in  general  use,  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tions, while  the  women  still  retain  the  plain  dress  as 
worn  by  the  German  peasant.  Amusements  are  not 
countenanced,  as  they  are  lielieved  to  divert  the  mind 
from  religious  matters,  yet  the  life  is  in  no  sense  ascet  ic, 
cheerless,  or  discontented. 


POLITY. 

The  general  government  of  the  society  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  13  trustees,  who  areelected  annually 
out  of  the  board  of  elders,  and  these  elect  their  own 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  who  have  full 
power  to  sign  public  and  legal  documents.  New  mem- 
bers are  admitted  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  but  only  as 
they  give  proof  of  being  fully  in  accord  with  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  society,  and  they  usually  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation.  The  trustees  also  have 
power  to  expel  any  member  whose  conduct  is  not  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Religious  meetings  are  held  in  the  meeting  houses 
twice  on  Sunday  ami  sometimes  on  week  days,  while 
a  short  prayer  meeting  is  held  every  evening.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  meetings  all  have  equal  rights,  al- 
though certain  persons  called  "elders, "  though  with- 
out special  ordination  or  apiiointment,  have  a  general 
supervision.  The  testimonies  and  writings  left  by 
Christian  Metz  and  Harbara  Ileinemann  are  read  in  the 
meetings. 

WORK. 

The  society  carries  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
ami  trade,  and  out  of  the  income  from  these  industries 
all  the  expenses  arc  met;  while  any  surplus  is  applied 
to  improvements,  the  erection  of  schools  and  meeting 
houses,  the  care  of  the  old  and  sick,  the  founding  of  a 
business  and  safety  fund,  and  benevolent  purges  in 
general. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  education,  and  graded 
schools  are  provided  which  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14  years  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  year 
round.  The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  state 
laws,  and  the  teachers,  while  members  of  the  society, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. The  German  language  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  general  work,  but  in  the  schools  the  children 
are  also  taught  English. 

No  missions,  private  schools,  or  Sunday  schools  are 
maintained. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  organizations,  are  given  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  denomi- 
nation has  7  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
state  of  Iowa. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  1,756;  of  these,  about  49  percent  are  males 
and  .">1  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  21  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  3,500;  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $14,090,  with  no  indebtedness.  They 
do  not  maintain  Sunday  schools. 

The  denomination  has  no  regular  ministry. 
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As  compared  with  tho  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  tho  same  number  of  organizations,  an  increase 


of  156  communicants  or  members,  but  a  decrease  of 
$910  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 
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HISTfUlY. 


Tho  Reformation  in  England  developed  along  three 
lines:  Anglicanism,  Puritanism,  and  Separatism.  The 
Anglicans  held  to  the  old  English  Church,  minus  the 
papacy  and  the  distinctively  papal  features.  The 
Puritans,  including  the  Presbyterians  and  some  An- 
glicans, held  to  a  National  Church,  but  called  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reformation  which  should  provide  an 
educated,  spiritually  minded  ministry,  and  should  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  members  to  a  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  ministers,  the  management  of  the  local 
church,  and  the  adoption  of  its  creed  or  confession. 
They  l>elieved,  however,  that  they  should  remain 
within  the  church,  and  thus  secure  its  reformation. 
The  Separatists  held  that  the  whole  :  ystem  of  the  Es- 
tablishment was  an  anti-Christian  imitation  of  the 
true  Church  and  could  not  be  reformed,  and  that  the 
only  proper  thing  for  a  Christian  to  do  was  to  with- 
draw himself  from  it. 

Such  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  that 
age,  especially  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
1559,  the  year  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  and  church  after  church  which  professed 
them  was  broken  up.  One  pastor,  Robert  Browne, 
with  his  congregation,  emigrated  to  Holland  in  15X1, 
whence  he  issued  pamphlets  so  bitter  in  their  attack 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  tho  realm,  that 
two  men  charged  with  distributing  them  were  hanged, 
and  the  books  were  burned.  In  1593  three  others,  I 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  paid  for  their  trea- 
sonable sentiments  with  their  lives. 

The  movement,  however,  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  in  1(504  (the  first  year  in  the  reign  of  James  I)  the 
man  to  whose  influence  is  chiefly  due  the  develop- 
ment of  Separatism  into  Congregationalism,  came  to  a 
little  congregation  already  organized  at  Scrooby.  John 

«!rt>7"— IVVHT  ^  — 10  ir. 


Robinson  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
became  acquainted  with  Browne's  writings  and  ac- 
cepted their  principles  without  their  virulence.  For 
him,  too,  exile  became  inevitable,  and,  together  with 
a  number  of  friends  and  followers,  he  went  first  to 
Amsterdam  and  then  to  I^eyden.  Here  they  met  with 
a  friendly  reception,  but,  after  a  few  years,  decided 
to  remove  to  America,  where  they  could  practice  their 
religion  unmolested  and  at  the  same  time  live  and 
rear  their  children  as  Englishmen.  After  many  delays 
and  discouragements,  the  first  band  of  Pilgrim  Sepa- 
ratists, 102  persons  under  the  leadership  of  Brewster, 
Bradford,  and  Winslow,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1020,  and  founded  there  the  first  Congregational 
church  upon  American  soil,  Robinson  remaining  in 
Eeyden.  They  were  followed  after  a  few  years  by 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  So  long  as  they 
were  in  England  the  differences  between  the  two  bod- 
ies were  accentuated,  but  after  their  arrival  in  America 
the  many  points  on  which  they  agreed  became  more 
apparent,  and  the  essential  elements  of  both  Sepa- 
ratism and  Puritanism  were  combined  in  Congrega- 
tionalism. This,  indeed,  was  not  accomplished  at 
once.  The  modern  conception  of  religious  liberty  was 
not  yet  realized.  Certain  members  of  the  Salem 
church,  who  preferred  to  use  the  prayer  book  and 
withdrew  from  the  Puritan  service  for  that  purpose, 
were  promptly  sent  to  England  as  nonconformists, 
and  an  extreme  Separatist,  Ralph  Smith,  was  dis- 
missed to  find  a  welcome  farther  south.  Little  by 
little,  however,  the  two  united,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  strongest  influence  for  such  union  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  two  laymen,  Governor  Endicott,  of 
Salem,  and  Doctor  Fuller,  of  Plymouth. 

During  the  decade  from  1630  to  1040,  the  Puritan 
immigration  increased  rapidly,  and  with  each  acces- 
sion new  churches  were  formed,  as  the  companies  not 
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infrequently  brought  their  own  pastors  with  them,  and 
in  two  cases  a  full  church  organization.  By  1640 
there  were  33  churches  in  New  England,  all  hut  2  be- 
ing  of  pronounced  Congregational  type.  These  2  at 
first  preferred  the  Presbyterian  system,  but  did  not 
retain  it  long.  A  notable  result  was  that  Congrega- 
tionalism soon  I>ecame  practically  a  state  religion,  and. 
church  influence  was  everywhere  supreme,  although 
it  did  not  find  expression  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 
In  all  but  two  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut, 
the  franchise  was  limited  to  church  members,  and 
throughout  New  England,  sooner  or  later,  the  sala- 
ries of  pastors  were  secured  by  public  tax.  Any  action 
affecting  the  general  religious,  as  well  as  the  social  or 
civil  life  of  the  community  was  taken  by  the  civil 
legislature,  such  as  the  calling  of  the  Cambridge  Synod, 
in  1646,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Salem  "nonconformists"  and  of 
Roger  Williams,  although  Williams  was  expelled  not 
so  much  for  his  religious  opinions  as  for  his  attacks 
on  the  government. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  in  ' 
16S4  replaced  Congregationalism  by  Episcopacy,  but 
a  new  charter  in  1  <»«»  1  restored  the  former  conditions 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  old  ecclesiastical  tests 
once  abolished,  however,  were  not  renewed,  and,  while 
Congregationalism  was  still  dominant,  it  was  not 
supreme. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  other 
forms  of  church  life  developed  in  New  England. 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  protested  against 
being  taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  churches, 
and  little  by  little  there  ceased  to  be  a  state  church. 
Thus  the  voluntary,  democratic  system  of  Separatist 
Plymouth  overcame  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Puritan 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut,  although  this  re- 
sult was  not  attained  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

The  Congregationalists  took  the  initiative  in  the 
remarkable  revival  known  as  '  The  Great  Awak- 
ening," which  was  started  in  1734  by  the  preaching 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  was  developed  under  the 
eloquence  of  Whitefield.  They  had  a  prominent  share 
in  the  political  discussions  preceding  the  Revolution, 
in  its  inception  and  conduct,  and  in  the  subsequent 
national  development,  sending  such  men  as  John 
Hancock  and  the  Adamses  to  represent  them  in  the 
councils  of  the  new  nation;  although  any  action  com- 
mitting them,  as  a  religious  body,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  probably  did  not  occur  to  them. 

The  history  of  Congregationalism  during  the  cen- 
tury succeeding  the  Revolutionary  war  centers  about 
certain  movements:  The  Plan  of  I'nion  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  rise  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  I'ni- 
tariun  separation,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  devel- 
opment of  denominational  consciousness,  manifesting 


itself  in  the  extension  of  Congregational  churches 
toward  the  West,  the  organization  of  a  National  Coun- 
cil, and  efforts  to  secure  some  harmonious,  if  not  uni- 
form, statement  of  Congregational  belief. 

As  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  grad- 
ually extended  westward,  they  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  states, 
and  these  relations  were  all  the  closer  because  of  the 
doctrinal  affinity  between  the  teaching  of  the  Ed- 
wardses,  father  and  son,  and  the  type  of  theology  rep- 
resented by  Princeton  College,  of  which  Jonathan 
Edwards,  sr.,  was  president.  Furthermore,  the  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Connecticut  were  in  many 
respects  in  harmony  with  the  Presbyterian  idea,  with 
the  result  that,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, delegates  were  interchanged  between  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  and  several  Congrega- 
tional associations.  These  relations  were  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  call  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  jr., 
to  the  presidencj'  of  I'nion  College,  and  his  taking  a 
seat  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  It  was 
natural  that  this  intermingling  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions should  result  in  more  or  less  confusion,  and,  in 
some  cases,  in  friction  between  churches  in  the  same 
region,  especially  in  the  newer  communities  where 
churches  were  being  formed.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
a  "Plan  of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  and  by  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
tion, in  ISO! ,  and  accepted  later  by  other  associations, 
providing  that  "missionaries  should  be  directed  to 
'promote  mutual  forbearance'  between  the  adherents 
of  the  respective  polities  where  they  should  labor; 
that  churches  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  pref- 
erences should  continue  to  conduct  their  discipline  in 
accordance  with  their  chosen  polity,  even  where  mu- 
tual councils  were  provided  for;  and  in  mixed  churches 
a  standing  committee  might  be  chosen,  one  member 
of  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  pres- 
bytery, while  another  should  have  a  vote  in  a  Con- 
grega  t  i  on  a  1  a  ssoc  i  a  t  i  on . " 

While  the  plan  was,  in  its  inception,  eminently  fair 
to  both  parties,  and  worked  out  advantageously  for 
each  along  certain  lines,  it  proved  otherwise  to 
the  Congregationalists  in  that  the  newer  churches, 
being  farther  removed  from  Congregational  associa- 
tions and  more  easily  identified  with  presbyteries, 
naturally  became  Presbyterian,  and  for  some  time 
Congregationalism  did  not  increase  in  the  growing  sec- 
tions west  of  New  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plan  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  the 
Congregational  missionary  movement.  When  the 
division  into  Old  School  and  New  School  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  accomplished  in  1837  the  Old 
School  Assembly  dropped  the  plan;  while  the  New 
School  continued  it  for  fifteen  years,  until  the  Con- 
gregationalists withdrew. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
missionary  work  for  the  Indians  w  as  emphasized,  and 
John  Kliot,  the  Mayhews,  the  younger  Edwards,  and 
David  Brainerd  accomplished  much,  although  there 
was  no  distinctively  missionary  movement  among  the 
churches.  With  the  increase  of  westward  migration 
and  the  organization,  during  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  churches  in  Ohio,  especially  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  missionary  interest  in  the  home- 
field  developed.  The  General  Association  of  Connect- 
icut, as  early  as  1774,  voted  to  send  missionaries  to 
the  West  and  North,  that  is,  to  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. The  Revolutionary  war  interrupted,  but  in 
170.S  the  same  association  organized  itself  as  a  mis- 
sionary society  "to  Christianize  the  heathen  in  North 
America  and  to  support  aud  promote  Christian  knowl- 
edge within  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States." 
This  was  followed  by  similar  organizations  in  other 
New  England  states;  by  the  Vermont  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  1808;  and  by  the  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bible  Societies  in  1809. 

The  missionary  movement,  however,  with  which 
the  Congregational  churches,  as  a  whole,  were  first 
identified  was  that  which  culminated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  in  1810.  The  Presbyterians  and  other 
religious  bodies  at  first  joined  the  Congregationalists 
in  tliis  movement,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  their 
entire  foreign  missionary  work  through  that  board. 
As  the  denominational  consciousness  developed,  the 
others  withdrew,  one  by  one,  to  form  their  own  organi- 
zations, leaving  the  older  society  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congregationalists. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  once  thoroughly 
organized,  home  missions  again  received  attention. 
In  1826  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  on  much  the  same  interdenominational  basis 
as  the  American  board.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  1861,  when  it  became  a  distinctively  Congrega- 
tional society,  and  later  changed  its  name  to  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  organized  in  1846,  and  was 
at  first  almost  as  much  a  foreign  as  a  home  society, 
although  more  specifically  interested  in  negro  fugitives 
and  American  Indians.  In  1853,  as  it  became  appar- 
ent that  in  the  outlying  sections  the  newer  churches 
would  require  aid,  not  merely  for  their  services  but  for 
their  houses  of  worship,  there  was  formed  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  subsequently  known  as  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society.  Even  ear- 
lier than  any  of  these  was  the  American  Education 
Society,  organized  in  1815  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  students  for  the  ministry,  which  passed  through 
the  same  experiences  as  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  influences  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
between  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian  wings  of  the 


Congregational  body  became  manifest  early  in  tho 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  development  of  opposi- 
!  tion  to,  or  dissatisfaction  with,  the  sterner  tenets  of 
Calvinism.  The  excesses  connected  with  The  Great 
Awakening,  and  the  rigid  theology  of  the  Edwardses, 
and  particularly  of  their  successors,  Hopkins  and 
Emmons,  contributed  to  this  divergence.  The  selec- 
tion in  ISO.t  of  Henry  Ware,  a  liberal,  as  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College,  drew  the  lines  between 
the  two  parties  more  clearly,  and  tho  college  was  now 
classed  as  avowedly  Unitarian.  Mutual  exchange  of 
pulpits  still  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and, 
while  there  was  much  discussion,  there  was  no  separate 
organization. 

In  1819  William  Ellcry  Channing,  in  a  famous  ser- 
mon in  Baltimore,  set  forth  the  Unitarian  conception 
so  forcibly  that  separation  became  inevitable.  Then  a 
difficulty  arose,  occasioned  by  the  distinction  between 
the  church,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  society, 
in  which  the  ownership  of  the  property  was  vested. 
In  some  cases  the  church  and  the  society  were  in  agree- 
ment in  their  theological  views;  but  in  others,  the 
society  differed  from  the  church,  and,  according  to  the 
courts,  was  entitled  to  the  property.  A  period  of 
confusion  and  of  legal  strife  existed  until  about  1840, 
when  the  line  of  demarcation  became  complete.  The 
section  most  affected  was  eastern  Massachusetts,  all 
but  two  of  the  Boston  churches  going  over  to  the 
Unitarians.  Congregational  authorities  give  the  total 
number  of  churches  lost  to  them  as  less  than  100, 
while  Unitarians  claim  an  accession  of  150.  Both  are 
probably  correct,  as  in  many  cases  the  churches  were 
split,  so  that,  while  one  side  gained,  the  other  did  not 
lose.  For  many  years  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict 
continued,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  steadily 
diminishing. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  New  England  churches, 
it  is  manifest  that  fellowship  was  considered  fully 
as  important  as  autonomy,  and  that  the  strict  separat- 
ism, which  in  England  developed  into  independency, 
found  little  favor.  Separatist  Plymouth  was  rep- 
resented, unofficially  indeed,  at  the  formation  of  the 
first  Puritan  church  at  Salem;  and,  as  the  different 
communities  grew,  they  formed  associations  or  con- 
sociations for  mutual  conference,  and  in  1648  the 
"Cambridge  Platform"  was  drawn  up,  a  general  sum- 
maty  of  doctrine  and  of  the  relation  of  the  churches, 
which,  while  having  no  absolute  authority,  was 
recognized  as  substantially  expressing  the  views  of  the 
churches. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  and  the  new  conditions  in  the  recently  settled 
sections  of  the  West,  it  became  evident  that  some  form 
of  mutual  conference  more  comprehensive  than  the  local 
or  state  associations  was  needed.  Under  the  leadership 
I  of  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  J.  P.  Thompson,  of 
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New  York,  and  others,  a  council  or  convention  met  at 
Albany  in  1852,  this  being  the  first  gathering  rep- 
resentative of  American  Congregationalism  since  the 
Cambridge  Synod  of  1646- 1048.  At  this  council  403 
pastors  anil  messengers  from  17  states  considered  the 
general  situation,  and  their  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  abrogation  of  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  missionary  work,  a  call  for  aid  for  the 
churches  in  the  West,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
denominational  literature.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  such  men  as  H.  M.  Dexter  and  A.  H.  Quint,  the 
development  of  a  denominational  life  went  on,  and  the 
next  step  was  the  calling  of  a  National  Council  at  Bos- 
ton in  1865,  whose  principal  work  was  the  drawing  up 
of  a  statement  as  to  "the  system  of  truths  which  is 
commonly  known  among  us  as  Calvinism."  So 
advantageous  was  this  gathering  considered  that  a 
sentiment  arose  in  favor  of  a  regular  system  of  councils, 
and  after  conference  between  the  different  associations, 
there  was  called  at  Oberlin,  Oliio,  in  1871  the  first  of 
the  triennial  councils,  which  have  done  much  to  con- 
solidate! denominational  life. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  principle  of  autonomy  in  the  Congregational 
churches  involves  the  right  of  each  church  to  frame 
its  own  statement  of  doctrinal  belief,  a  right  which  has 
always  been  asserted  by  all.  The  equally  important 
principle  of  fellowship  of  the  churches  assumes  that  a 
general  consensus  of  such  beliefs  is  both  possible  and 
essential  to  mutual  cooperation  in  such  work  as  may 
belong  to  the  churches  as  a  body.  As  a  result,  while 
there  is  no  authoritative  Congregational  creed,  accept- 
ance of  which  is  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  | 
there  have  been  several  statements  of  this  consensus, 
culminating  in  a  creedal  statement  which,  while  it 
has  no  formal  ecclesiastical  endorsement,  is  widely 
accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrinal  position 
of  the  Congregational  churches.  The  first  of  these 
statements,  called  the  "Cambridge  Platform,"  drawn  up 
by  a  synod  summoned  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, simply  registered  general  approval  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Certain  phraseology  in  that  con- 
fession, however,  proved  unacceptable  to  many 
churches,  and  the  Massachusetts  revision,  in  1680,  of 
the  Savoy  Confession,  and  the  Saybrook  Platform  of 
1708,  embodied  the  most  necessary  modifications, 
but  still  approved  the  general  doc  trinal  features  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  The  First  National  Council 
in  1865  adopted  the  "Burial  Hill  Declaration,"  ex- 
pressing "our  adherence  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held  by  our  fathers, 
and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  confessions  and 
platforms  which  our  synods  of  1648  and  1080  set  forth 
or  reaffirmed."  At  the  same  time  it  held  forth  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  believers  "on  the  basis 
of  those  great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Chris- 


tians should  agree."  In  the  changing  conditions  this 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  1880  the  national 
'  council  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  "a  formula 
that  shall  not  be  mainly  a  reaffirmation  of  former  con- 
fessions, but  that  shall  state  in  precise  terms  in  our 
living  tongue  the  doctrines  that  we  hold  to-day." 

The  commission,  composed  of  25  representative  men, 
finished  its  work  in  1883.  The  statement,  or  creed, 
was  not  presented  as  a  report  to  the  council,  but  was 
issued  to  the  world  "to  carry  such  weight  of  authority 
as  the  character  of  the  commission  and  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  its  exposition  of  truth  might  command." 
While  there  has  been  no  official  adoption  of  this  creed 
by  any  general  body,  either  the  national  council  or 
the  state  associations,  as  binding  upon  the  churches, 
it  has  furnished  the  doctrinal  basis  for  a  great  many  of 
the  churches,  and  in  the  main  has  represented  their 
general  belief. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  identified  exclusively  with 
any  one  of  the  great,  theological  systems,  this  creed  is 
in  sympathy  with  many  features  of  all  these  systems, 
and  ministers  of  nearlv  every  denomination  are  wel- 
comed in  Congregational  pulpits  and  pastorates.  It 
affirms  the  great  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  redemption  through  Christ  as 
mediator,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  observance 
of  the  sacraments,  the  life  of  love  and  service,  and  the 
future  of  joy  or  sorrow.  It  leaves  room,  however,  for 
diversit  y  of  statement  of  these  great  principles,  and  even 
for  diversity  of  opinion,  especially  in  the  case  of  topics 
that  are  subjects  of  scholarly  investigation. 

A  large  amount  of  theological  discussion  has  resulted, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarian  separation, 
there  has  been  no  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  churches. 
Occasionally  ministershave  been  refused  ordination,  and 
one  organization  or  another  has  dropped  out  and  de- 
clared itself  independent,  or  alfiliated  with  some  other 
body,  but  in  the  main  the  consensus  of  belief  has  been 
cordially  accepted  as  the  basis  of  fellowship.  As  a  result 
of  the  absence  of  regular  church  courts,1  doctrinal  discus- 
sions have,  for  the  most  part, centered  around  individual 
ministers  or  organizations,  and  have  been  carried  on  in 
local  councils.  In  one  case,  however,  such  a  discussion 
threatened  the  disruption  of  a  great  missionary 
society,  but  this  was  avoided  by  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  Congregational  principle  of  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  express  liis  doctrinal  belief  in 
terms  of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  be  respected  in  that 
position.  The  theological  seminaries  have  not  infre- 
quently been  the  battle  ground  for  divergent  doctrinal 
beliefs,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  read  one  or 
another  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  as  too 
broad  or  too  scholarly,  but  they  have  held  their  place 
in  the  denomination.  The  final  levsses,  whether  of  min- 
isters or  churches,  have  been  very  few. 

1  See  following  page,  under  -  Polity." 
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The  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches  represents 
adaptation  to  conditions  rather  than  accord  to  a  theory 
of  church  government.  The  local  church  is  the  unit, 
and  every  church  member,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or 
position,  has  an  equal  voice  in  its  conduct,  and  is 
equally  subject  to  its  control.  For  orderly  worship 
and  effective  administration  certain  persons  are  set 
apart  or  ordained  to  particular  services,  but  such 
ordination  or  appointment  carries  with  it  no  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  The  church  ollicers  are  the  pastor, 
a  board  of  deacons,  usually  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
heads  of  various  departments  of  church  work.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  church  committee  which  considers 
various  topics  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  church, 
meets  jhtsous  desiring  to  unite  with  it,  and  presents 
these  matters  in  definite  form  for  action  by  the  church 
as  a  whole.  Early  in  Congregational  history  then'  was 
a  distinction  between  elders  and  deacons  corresponding 
very  closely  to  that  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That 
distinction  has  disappeared,  and  the  offices  of  elders, 
or  spiritual  guides,  and  of  deacons,  or  persons  having 
charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  have  been 
united  in  the  diaconate. 

For  fellowship  and  mutual  assistance  the  churches 
gather  in  local  associations  or  conferences,  ami  in  state 
conferences,  in  which  each  church  is  represented  by 
pastor  and  lay  delegates.  Membership  in  the  national 
Council  includes  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected 
by  the  state  conferences,  and  also  delegates  from  the 
local  associations.  Membership  in  an  association  is 
generally  regarded  as  essential  to  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  denomination,  although  any  church 
may  claim  its  right  of  independence  and  still  be  a 
Congregational  church.  Xo  association  or  conference, 
or  national  council,  however,  has  any  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Thut  is  vested  solely  in  the  council  called 
by  the  local  church  for  a  specific  case,  whose  exist- 
ence terminates  with  the  accomplishment  of  its  im- 
mediate purpose.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  appeal 
from  one  court  to  another,  although  an  aggrieved 
party  may  call  a  new  council,  which,  however,  has  no 
more  authority  than  its  predecessor. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  generally  by  a  council 
of  churches  called  by  the  church  of  which  the  candi- 
date is  a  member,  or  over  which  he  is  to  be  installed 
as  a  pastor.  Doctrinal  tests  are  less  rigidly  applied 
than  in  the  past,  practical  Christian  fellowship  Wing 
emphasized  rather  than  creed  subscription.  In  the 
early  history  of  Congregationalism  the  minister  was  a 
member  of  the  church,  selected  by  the  church,  and 
ordained  to  the  Service  by  a  council  of  associate 
churches,  while  his  ministerial  standing  ceased  with 
the  end  of  his  pastorate.  Gradually,  however,  this 
standing  became  recognized  as  having  a  permanent 
character,  although  the  minister,  whether  pastor  or 


not,  still  remained  a  member  of  his  church,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  order.  For  purposes  of  fellowship,  minis- 
terial associations  have  Wen  formed,  ami  in  some  cases 
have  furnished  the  basis  of  ministerial  standing;  but 
of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  vest  such  standing 
in  a  church  association  or  conference. 

Admission  to  church  membership  is  usually  condi- 
tioned on  the  declared  and  evident  purtwse  to  lead 
the  Christian  life,  rather  than  on  the  acceptance  of 
doctrine,  and  participation  in  the  lord's  Supper  is  free 
to  all  followers  of  Christ.  Infant  baptism  is  custom- 
ary, and  the  form  is  optional,  although  sprinkling  is 
the  form  most  commonly  used. 

WORK. 

The  Congregational  churches  conduct  their  mis- 
sionary and  educational  activities  through  a  number 
of  societies,  each  independent  in  itself  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  the  churches,  although  in  some 
cases  a  modified  system  of  representative  membership 
has  been  adopted.  The  oldest  society,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  recog- 
nizes two  classes  of  members  honorary  members,  who 
have  the  right  of  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings 
and  the  privilege  of  debate-,  but  no  vote,  and  corporate 
mcmWrs,  who  have  a  vote.  For  a  long  time  this 
corporate  memWrship  was  a  close  corporation,  al- 
though the  number  of  members  was  enlarged  with  the 
growth  of  the  churches.  Of  late  years  a  system  has 
been  adopted  of  limited  terms  of  service  and  of  repre- 
sentative membership  from  the  different  associations. 
In  the  Home  Missionary  Society  there  has  been  also 
a  tendency  toward  fuller  representation  of  the  churches 
in  the  directorate.  The  active  conduct  of  the  work 
in  each  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  or  Ward 
elected  annually  by  the  general  society. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  4  societies — the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society. 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  is 
charged  with  the  missionary  work  among  the  white 
races  of  continental  I'nited  States,  whether  native  or 
of  foreign  extraction.  The  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation carries  on  the  work  among  the  negroes,  Indians, 
Eskimos,  Porto  Kicans,  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese.  The  Church  Building  Society  has  for  its 
special  work  the  erection  of  church  edifices  and  par- 
sonages, and  the  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety has  charge  of  the  development  of  Sunday  school 
interests  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  churches. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  carries 
on  its  work  in  close  coordination  with  a  number  of 
state  missionary  societies,  each  of  which  is  represented 
upon  the  board  of  the  general  society.    There  are 
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also  several  women's  homo  missionary  unions,  which 
contribute  to  the  general  society,  and  which  have 
formed  a  national  federation  of  women's  state  home 
missionary  organizations.  The  report  for  the  year 
1906  shows  a  total  of  1,572  missionaries  employed  by 
the  general  society  and  the  constituent  state  societies, 
while  the  number  of  congregations  and  missionary 
stations  cared  for  was  I, SSI.  Of  the  missionaries,  450 
were  stationed  in  the  New  England  states,  158  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  704  in  the  Western  states  and  territories,  , 
5  in  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Southwestern  states.  Of  the  ISO  congregations 
using  a  foreign  language,  SO  were  Scandinavian,  33 
German,  10  Bohemian.  10  Italian,  10  Finnish,  8 
French,  7  Armenian,  5  Polish,  3  Danish.  2  Cuban,  2 
Mexican,  and  1  Greek.  The  total  amount  of  contri- 
butions was  $4 78,576. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  established  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  during  the  civil  war,  the  first  day 
school  among  the  freed  men,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
war  extended  its  work  rapidly,  laid  the  foundations  for 
a  number  of  educational  institutions  in  the  South,  ami 
at  the  same  time  commenced  the  planting  of  churches 
among  tin*  freed  men.  It  also  undertook  the  care  of 
the  missions  among  the  Indian  tril)cs,  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  American  hoard.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Kico,  the  association  as- 
sumed the  work  in  those  islands,  particularly  among 
the  native  Hawaiian*,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  The  re- 
port for  190(5  shows  823  missionaries  and  teachers,  237 
churches  aided,  57  colleges  and  academies  with  9,759 
students,  and  37  mission  schools  with  7,533  pupils. 
The  contributions  reported  were  $329,917.  In  ad- 
dition, the  interest  from  certain  funds  produced 
$36,108,  while  $57,542  was  received  from  tuition,  j 
making  the  total  income  of  the  association  $423,627. 

The  Church  Building  Society  assists  congregations  , 
in  the  erect  ion  of  church  buildings  and  parsonages,  and 
works  in  harmony  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  the  American  Missionary  Association.  During 
1906  the  amount  contributed  for  this  work  was 
$134,797,  and  the  number  of  churches  aided,  131. 
Other  miscellaneous  receipts  amounted  to  $161,282,  ' 
making  a  total  of  $296,079. 

The  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society  is  both  a  missionary  society  and  a  business 
corporation.  It  sends  out  missionary  workers  to 
organize  Sunday  schools,  which  in  many  caws  develop 
into  churches.  In  1906  the  number  of  agents  was  99 
and  the  amount  contributed,  $26,499. 

The  total  for  the  4  societies  for  1906  shows  2,494  | 
agents,  2,249   churches    aided,  and    $969,789  con- 
tributed. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Congregational 
churches  is  carried  on  through  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  w  ith  its  auxiliary 
women's  boards.    Of  these,  there  are  3,  represent-  | 


ing  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  oldest, 
the  Women's  Board  of  Missions,  is  also  the  pioneer  of 
similar  societies  in  other  denominations.  In  1906  the 
board  carried  on  missions  in  Southern,  East  Central, 
and  West  Central  Africa;  in  the  Turkish  Kmpire;  in 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.  It  occupied 
105  stations  and  employed  569  American  missionaries 
and  4,135  native  workers.  There  were  5S0  churches 
with  OS ,952  members;  13  theological  seminaries,  128 
colleges  and  boarding  or  high  schools,  and  1,327  other 
schools,  with  a  total  of  65,152  scholars;  3S  hospitals 
and  60  dispensaries,  treating  about  370,000  patients 
annually;  and  25  orphanages  with  about  3,500  in- 
mates. The  amount  contributed  during  1906  was 
$891,979  and  the  income  from  funds  $21,180,  making 
a  total  of  $913,159  available  for  the  work  of  the  society. 
The  value  of  property  is  estimated  at  $1 ,500,000.  In 
addition  to  the  income  from  the  United  States,  about 
$200,000  was  contributed  for  the  work  by  the  native 
churches.  In  two  of  the  missions,  Japan  and  Natal, 
the  churches  are  all  self-supporting,  and  everywhere  a 
large  measure  of  self-support  has  been  attained. 

The  interest  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  edu- 
cational matters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harvard, 
founded  in  1036,  and  Yale,  in  1701,  were  established 
as  Congregational  colleges;  as  were  also  Williums, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst  in  the  East;  and 
Oberlin,  Iowa,  Beloit,  Carleton,  Drury,  and  others  in 
the  West.  At  present  more  than  40  colleges  in  the 
United  States  owe  their  origin  to  Congregationalists. 
Not  including  Harvard,  in  1906  these  employed  1,783 
instructors,  had  an  enrollment  of  21,654  students,  had 
1,561,446  volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  held  pro- 
ductive funds  amounting  to  $24,758,835.  There  were, 
also.  8  theological  seminaries,  Andover  Seminary  being 
the  oldest,  with  a  total  of  92  instructors  and  388 
students. 

The  Congregational  Education  Society,  the  successor 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  with  which  two 
kindred  societies,  organized  for  the  establishment  of 
Christian  schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  were  after- 
wards incorporated,  includes  in  its  present  work  stu- 
dent aid.  the  support  of  mission  schools,  and  assistance 
to  4  colleges  and  1 8  academies,  mostly  in  the  West ,  w  ith 
3,111  pupils.  During  the  year  1906  financial  assistance 
amounting  to  $9,615  was  furnished  by  the  society  to 
202  men,  while  the  amount  furnished  in  aid  to  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  was  $55,009.  The  contributions  were 
$64,365,  which,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  gave 
a  total  income  of  $86,170.  This  does  not,  however, 
cover  the  entire  amount  contributed  by  Congregation- 
alists toward  educational  work,  including  the  erection 
of  new  schools  and  the  providing  of  endowments,  of 
which  there  is  no  distinct  record. 

In  philanthropy,  the  Congregational  churches  have 
given  largely  to  institutions  under  the  care  of  almost 
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every  denominational  or  undenominational  enterprise 
in  the  country,  but  there  are  very  few  Congregational 
hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums,  or  homes,  and  of 
these  there  is  no  record. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  organized  in 
18S7,  and  has  since  been  developed  as  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  with  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  council,  ''to  secure,  hold, 
manage,  and  distribute  funds  for  the  relief  of  needy 
Congregational  ministers  and  the  needy  families  of  j 
destitute  Congregational  ministers."  For  the  year 
1906  it  received  $27,107  and  aided  97  ministers  to  the 
amount  of  $11,801.  It  held  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$160,519,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  state  organi- 
zations had  funds  amounting  to  $287,297,  making 
total  of  $447,846. 

In  1853  the  American  Congregational  Association 
was  organized  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
such  literature  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  Congrega- 
tional history,  and  of  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  Congregational  churches.  It  owns  a  building  in  i 
Boston  which  is  regarded  as  the  denominational  head- 
quarters, and  has  a  library  of  great  value. 

The  modern  movement  for  the  organization  of 
young  people  for  Christian  work  was  started  by  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who 
formed  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  Port-  ] 
land,  Me.,  in  1881.    Similar  societies  were  soon  estab-  i 
lished  in  other  churches,  and  in  1885  a  general  inter- 
denominational organization  was  effected,  under  the 
name  Cnited  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This 
has  spread  not  only  throughout  the  Cnited  States  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  also  given  the  impulse 
for  a  number  of  kindred  denominational  societies,  such 
as  the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Cnion,  etc.    In  1906  there  were  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  Cnited  States  3,523  societies  with  , 
158,446  members. 

The  pioneer  in  general  institutional  work  in  church 
organizations  was  also  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  of  Boston.  He  made  the 
first  attempt  to  relate  the  church  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  community,  and  from  that  beginning  the  work  has 
spread  through  different  denominations. 

Congregational  publishing  interests  are  chiefly  in  the  I 


care  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.  Some  periodicals,  which  originated 
as  Congregational,  have  since  become  undenomina- 
tional and  general  in  their  character,  but  there  are 
3  important  Congregational  weeklies  and  2  theolog- 
ical reviews,  while  the  different  missionary  societies 
publish  their  own  monthlies. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  5,713  organizations,  in  45  confer- 
ences (using  the  term  recommended  by  the  Congrega- 
tional National  Council),  located  in  every  state  and 
territory  except  Delaware.  These  include  14  inde- 
pendent churches  affiliated  with  the  conferences.  Of 
these  organizations,  2,499  are  in  the  North  Central 
division  and  2,107  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  of  organizations 
is  Massachusetts  with  615;  next  in  order  are:  Illinois 
with  339;  Connecticut,  333;  Michigan,  323;  followed 
closely  by  New  York,  Iowa,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  700,480;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  5,666  organizations, 
about  34  per  cent  are  males  and  66  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  5,792 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  1,794,997,  as  reported  by  5,244  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $63,240,305,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,708,025;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  164  organizations;  and  2,693 
parsonages  with  a  value  of  $6,761,148.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  5,327  organizations,  number 
5,741,  with  75,801  officers  and  teachers  and  638,089 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5,802,  and  the  number  of  licentiates  is  225. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  S45  organizations,  187,709  com- 
municants, and  $19,904,868  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DElsT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  190G. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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DISCIPLES  OR  CHRISTIANS. 


OIVBBAL  STATE M  EXT. 

Certain  churches  which  in  the  report  for  1S90  were 
included  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  since  1900 
withdrawn  and  class  themselves  as  independent 
Churches  of  Christ.  They  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  independent  churches,  because  they  have  a  certain 
affiliation  with  each  other  which  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  churches  under  that  hea<l.  In  this  report  the 
2  bodies  are  presented  under  the  heads: 

Discipliw  of  Chri-it. 
Churchc*  of  Christ. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  8iinunary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  I ')()(),  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  taken  together,  have  10,9-12  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants,  as  reported 
by  10,909  organizations,  is  1,142,359;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  10.111  organizations,  about 
40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  9,040  church 
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edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
2,770,044,  as  reported  by  S, 702  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $29,995,310,  against  which  then 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,S0S,S21;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  907  organizations;  and  617  par- 


sonages valued  at  $1,129,225.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  7,901  organizations,  number  S.078, 
with  70,476  officers  and  teachers  and  634,504  scholars. 

The  nunilxT  of  ministers  connected  with  these  2 
bodies  is  estimated  at  K.741. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OB  MEMHERS.M1NISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  HY  DENOMINATIONS:  1!¥)6. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEItT  ON  CHDRCI1  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  DENOMINATIONS  1908. 
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DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  trace  their  origin  to  the 
revival  movement  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  number  of  leaders  arose  who  pleaded 
for  the  Bible  alone,  without  human  addition  in  the 
form  of  creeds  ami  formulas.1  At  first  they  empha- 
sized particularly  the  independence  of  the  local  church, 
with  reference  to  any  ecclesiastical  system.  Some- 
what later  an  element  was  added  which  sought  to 
restore  the  union  of  the  churches  through  a  "  return,  in 
doctrine,  ordinance,  and  life,  to  the  religion  definitely 
outlined'"  in  the  New  Testament . 

In  1S07  the  Itev.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Secession  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, came  to  the  United  States,  was  received  cor- 
dially, and  found  employment  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Finding  that,  in  the  generally  destitute  condi- 
tion of  that  region,  a  number  of  families  belonging  to 
other  presbyteries  had  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
communion  service,  he  invited  them  to  attend  his  serv- 
ice.   For  this  ho  was  censured  by  his  presbytery,  but 

'See  Christians  (Christian  Connection),  page  192. 


on  appeal  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America 
on  account  of  informalities  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
presbytery,  he  was  released  from  censure.  In  the 
presentation  of  his  case,  however,  he  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  evils  of  sectarianism,  and  as  it  be- 
came increasingly  evident  that  his  views  differed  from 
those  of  the  presbytery,  he  formally  withdrew  from 
the  synod.  In  1S09  his  son,  Alexander  Campliell, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  joined  him,  and  an  organ- 
ization called  the  "Christian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,"  was  formed.  From  this  association  was 
issued  a  "declaration  and  address,"  which  became 
historic. 

Its  main  purpose  was  to  set  forth  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which,  while  necessarily 
existing  in  particular  ami  distinct  societies,  ought  to 
have  "no  schisms,  or  uncharitable  divisions  among 
them."  To  this  end,  it  claimed  that  nothing  should 
l»e  inculcated  "as  articles  of  faith  or  terms  of  commu- 
nion but  what  is  expressly  taught  and  enjoined 
*  *  *  in  the  Word  of  God,"  which  is  "the  per- 
fect constitution  for  the  worship,  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  New  Testament  Church;"  nor  has 
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"any  human  authority  power  to  impose  new  com- 
mands und  ordinances  upon  the  church."  While 
"inferences  and  deductions  from  Scripture  promises 
*  *  *  may  lie  truly  called  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Holy  Word,  yet  arc  they  not  formally  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  Christians,"  and  while  "doctrinal 
expositions  of  divine  truths  are  advantageous,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  terms  of  Christian  com- 
munion," all  the  "precious  saints  of  God"  l>eing  under 
obligation  "to  love  each  other  as  brethren." 

Division  among  Christians  is  characterized  as  "a 
horrid  evil,  fraught  with  many  evils,"  anti-Christian, 
antiscriptural,  antinntural,  and  "productive  of  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work."  Membership  in  the 
church  should  be  confined  to  such  as  "profess  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him  in  all  things 
according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  "continue  to  mani- 
fest the  reality  of  their  profession  by  their  temper  and 
conduct."  Ministers  are  "to  inculcate  none  other 
things  than  those  articles  of  faith  and  holiness  ex- 
pressly revealed  and  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God," 
and  in  administration  are  to  observe  the  "example 
of  the  primitive  church  without  any  additions  what- 
soever of  human  opinions  or  inventions  of  men." 
Should  there  be  any  "circumstantials  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  observance  of  divine  ordinances  not 
found  upon  the  page  of  express  revelation,"  these  may 
be  adopted  only  under  the  title  of  "human  expedients 
without  any  pretense  to  a  more  sacred  origin." 

The  publication  of  this  address  did  not  meet  with 
much  response,  and  the  two  Campbells  appear  to  have 
been  .somewhat  uncertain  as  to  just  what  to  do.  The 
development  of  their  Christian  Association  into  a  dis- 
tinct denomination  was  the  very  thing  they  did  not 
wish,  and  accordingly  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Presbvterian  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  The  address,  how- 
ever, stood  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  anil  in  IS10 
they  and  their  associates  organized  "The  First  Church 
of  the  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  meeting 
at  Cross  Roads  and  Brush  Run,  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania." 

Subsequently  an  invitation  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  to  join  tho  Redstone  Baptist 
Association,  but  difficulties  arose  on  both  sides.  The 
Campbells  had  accepted  the  general  principle  of 
believers'  baptism,  but  some  elements  in  their  posi- 
tion were  not  pleasing  to  the  Baptists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Baptist  Association  in  accepting  the  Phila- 
delphia Confession  of  Faith  had  done  the  very  thing 
to  which  the  Campbells  objected.  Still  it  seemed  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
churches  nearest  to  their  own  in  belief  and  practice, 
and  accordingly  tho  invitation  was  accepted.  This 
membership,  however,  did  not  continue  for  any  length 


of  time,  as  difference  of  views  became  more  evident, 
and  later  the  association  withdrew  and  joined  the 
Mahoning  Baptist  Association,  in  which  tho  teachings 
of  the  Campbells  had  gained  general  acceptance.  In 
1S29.  however,  since  a  majority  of  the  members 
believed  that  there  was  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  an 
organization  such  as  theirs,  tho  association  was  dis- 
banded as  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell was  opposed  to  this  action,  as  he  thought  that  such 
an  organization  was  needed  and  that  there  was  no 

!  reason  why  a  specific  ""Thus  saith  the  Lord'  should 

;  be  required  in  a  case  of  this  character." 

Meanwhile,  Barton  W.  Stone  and  a  number  of  his 
associates  had  accepted  the  principle  of  baptism  by 
immersion,  although  comparatively  few  made  it  a  test 
of  fellowship,  and  as  they  came  into  relations  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  partial  union  was  effected  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  early  part  of  1832.  In  this 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  at  entire  agreement, 
but  only  a  readiness  to  cooperate  heartily  in  evangel- 
istic work.  When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  name 
to  be  adopted,  Mr.  Stone  favored  "Christians,"  as  the 
name  given  in  the  beginning  by  divine  authority.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  friends  preferred  the  name  "Dis- 
ciples" as  less  offensive  to  good  people,  and  quite  as 
scriptural.  The  result  was  that  no  definite  action  was 
taken,  and  both  names  were  used,  the  local  organiza- 
tion in  almost  every  case  being  known  as  a  "Christian 
Church,"  though  occasionally  as  a  "Church  of  Dis- 

I  ciples,"  or  a  "Disciples'  Church." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  movement,  Alexan- 
der Campbell  and  other  leaders  were  often  engaged  in 
more  or  less  heated  controversies  with  representatives 

!  of  other  denominations.  Gradually,  however,  these 
discussions  became  less  frequent  and  at  the  same  time 
more  conciliatory  in  tone. 

The  growth  of  the  new  organization  was  very  rapid, 

!  especially  in  the  middle  West.  Throughout  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  it  gathered  numerous  congrega- 
tions, though  there  was  evident  a  strong  objection  to 
any  such  association,  even  for  fellowship,  as  would 
appear  to  involve  ecclesiastical  organization.  This 

I  manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  societies  for  carrying  on  missionary 

i  work.    The  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  churches 

I  also  occasioned  dissatisfaction. 

During  the  civil  war  the  movement  suffered  from 
the  general  disorganization  of  tho  sections  in  which  it 
had  gained  in  strength,  and  the  death  of  Alexander 
Campbell  in  1S66  w  as  no  doubt  a  severe  blow.  From 
the  effect  of  these  discouragements,  however,  it  soon 
recovered,  and  the  period  since  the  war  has  been  one 
of  rapid  expansion. 
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DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  tho  Disciples  has  been 
summarized  as  follows : 

They  accept  tho  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
( >ld  and  New  Testaments;  the  all-sulliciomy  of  the  Wide  ax  a  reve- 
lation of  Gods  will  and  a  rule  of  faith  and  life;  the  revelation  of  God 
in  threefold  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  set  forth 
by  tho  Apostles;  tho  divine  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  an  the  Son  of  God, 
ilia  incarnation,  doctrine,  miracles,  death  im  a  sin  offering,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  coronation;  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Hi*  divine  mission  to  convince  tho  world  of  sin,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  come,  and  to  comfort  and  sanctify  the  people  of 
God;  the  alienation  of  man  from  his  Maker,  and  the  necessity  of 
faith,  repentance,  and  obedience  in  order  to  salvation;  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  divine  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Supper;  tho 
duty  of  observing  the  lord's  day  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of 
tho  Ixird  Jesus;  tho  necessity  of  holiness  on  the  |«irt  of  believers; 
tho  divine  appointment  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  who 
by  faith  and  obedience  confess  His  name,  with  its  ministries  and 
services  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world;  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  salvation  that  is  in 
Christ  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on  tho  New  Testament  conditions; 
the  final  judgment,  with  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

In  addition  to  these  beliefs,  in  which  they  are  in 
general  areord  with  other  Protestant  churches,  the 
Disciples  hold  certain  positions  which  they  regard  as 
distinctive: 

1.  Feeling  that  "to  believe  and  to  do  none  other 
things  than  those  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  1  Its  Apos- 
tles must  be  infallibly  safe,"  they  aim  "to  restore  in 
faith  and  spirit  and  practice  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  as  found  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament." 

2.  Affirming  that  "the  sacred  Scriptures  as  given  of 
Gotl  answer  all  purposes  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  church,  ami  that 
human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  spring  out  of 
controversy  and,  instead  of  being  bonds  of  union,  tend 
to  division  and  strife,"  they  reject  all  such  creeds  and 
confessions. 

.1.  They  place  especial  emphasis  upon  "the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus,  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  essential  creed  of  Christianity,  and  the 
one  article  of  faith  in  order  to  baptism  and  church 
membership." 

4.  Believing  that  in  the  Scriptures  "a  clear  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,"  they 
"do  not  regard  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  of 
equally  binding  authority  upon  Christians,"  but  that 
"the  New  Testament  is  as  perfect  a  constitution  for 
the  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  New 
Testament  church  as  the  Old  was  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment church." 

5.  While  claiming  for  themselves  the  New  Testament 
names  of  "Christians,"  or  "Disciples,"  "they  do  not 
deny  that  others  are  Christians  or  that  other  churches 
are  Churches  of  Christ." 


1     6.  Accepting  the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy 
'  Spirit,  through  whose  agency  regeneration  is  begun, 
they  hold  that  men  "must  hear,  believe,  repent,  and 
1  obey  the  gospel  to  be  saved." 

7.  Repudiating  any  doctrine  of  "baptismal  regen- 
!  eration,"  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  other  prerequi- 
site to  regeneration  titan  confession  of  faith  with  the 
whole  heart  in  the  personal  living  Christ,  they  regard 
baptism  by  immersion  "as  one  of  the  items  of  the 
original  divine  system,"  and  as  "commanded  in  order 
to  the  remission  of  sins." 

X.  Following  the  apostolic  model,  the  Disciples  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper  on  each  Lord's  day,  "not  as  a 
sacrament,  but  as  a  memorial  feast,"  from  which  no 
sincere  follower  of  Christ  of  whatever  creed  or  church 
connection  is  excluded. 

9.  The  Lord's  day  with  the  Disciples  is  not  the  Sab- 
bath, but  a  New  Testament  institution,  consecrated  by 
apostolic  example. 
10.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  divine  institution;  sects 
i  are  unscriptural  and  unapostolic,  and  the  sect  name, 
I  spirit,  and  life  should  give  place  to  the  union  and  co- 
operation that  distinguished  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Disciples  churches  are  congregational. 
Each  local  church  elects  its  own  officers,  calls  its  own 
ministers,  ami  conducts  its  own  affairs  with  no  super- 
vision by  any  outside  ecclesiastical  authority.  Per- 
sons are  received  as  members  of  the  church,  after  con- 
ference with  the  pastor,  on  profession  before  the  con- 
gregation of  their  faith  in  Christ.  Baptism  follows 
either  at  the  same  or  at  some  subsequent  service. 
The  officers  of  the  church  are  the  pastor,  elders,  and 
deacons.  The  elders  have  special  care  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  congregation,  and  the  deacons  of  its 
financial  affairs  and  benevolences,  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  elders  and  deacons  is  not  always 
observed.  Applicants  for  the  ministry  are  ordained 
by  authority  of  the  local  church,  the  ceremony  of  ordi- 
nation being  conducted  by  the  pastor  and  elders  of  the 
church,  sometimes  by  a  visiting  evangelist,  or  occasion- 
ally by  an*  association  of  neighboring  churches.  The 
minister  Is  a  member  of  the  church  where  he  is  located, 
whether  as  pastor  or  as  evangelist,  and  Is  amenable  to 

j  its  discipline.  Ministerial  associations  are  formed  in 
different  communities  for  conference  in  regard  to 
ministerial  matters,  and  they  have  a  general  super- 
vision over  ministerial  standing.  The  churches  unite 
in  district  and  state  conventions  for  mutual  confer- 
ence in  regard  to  their  general  affairs.  These  con- 
ventions, however,  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority, 

j  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  in  every  case  in  the 
local  church. 
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WORK. 

Tho  general  activities  of  the  Disciples  churches  are 
carried  on  through  a  number  of  societies  which,  in 
their  organization,  are  independent  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical control,  although  the  various  churches  are  repre- 
sented in  their  membership.  While  the  earlier  senti- 
ment was  somewhat  averse  to  the  organization  of  so- 
cieties, and  Alexander  Campbell  criticized  the  societies 
of  his  time  somewhat  severely,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  objected  to  them  in  principle.  His 
first  association  at  Washington,  Pa.,  was  practically  a 
missionary  or  church  extension  society,  and  the  work 
of  the  organization  with  which  Barton  W.  Si  one  was 
identified  was  distinctly  evangelistic  in  its  nature.  It  [ 
was  with  Mr.  Campbell's  full  approval  that,  in  1849,  j 
the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
at  Cincinnati,  its  object  Wing,  as  stated  in  the  consti- 
tution, "to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  this 
and  other  lands."  During  the  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  general  disorganization  in  the  sections  where 
these  churches  were  strongest,  comparatively  little 
missionary  work  was  done,  but  since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  marked  development  of  such  work.  In  1S74 
the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  organ- 
ized, and  about  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  state, 
district,  and  city  societies  were  formed.  The  next  year 
the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  came  into 
being,  followed  in  18S7  by  the  National  Benevolent  j 
Association  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  1888  by  the  | 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  in  1895  by  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  and  in  1900  by  the  Christian  Edu- 
cational Society. 

This  later  development  has  aroused  in  certain  sec- 
tions considerable  opposition  by  those  who  take  the  j 
ground  that,  as  there  were  no  such  societies  in  tho  | 
time  of  Christ  or  the  apostolic  period,  there  should  be 
none  now,  and  a  number  of  churches  hitherto  identi- 
fied with  the  Disciples  have  declined  to  be  enrolled 
with  that  denomination.  Notwithstanding  this  oppo- 
sition, the  work  of  the  societies  has  increased  greatly, 
as  appears  in  the  following  survey: 

The  home  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  the  Christian 
Wonian's  Board  of  Missions,  and  a  number  of  state, 
district,  and  city  societies.  During  the  year  1906  the  I 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society  employed  418 
missionaries,  organized  124  churches,  added  14,409  to 
the  membership,  and  received  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $123,597.  The  home  missionary  department  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  reported  for  the  same 
period  20S  missionaries,  15  new  congregations  organ- 
ized, .'{.025  added  to  the  membership,  and  an  income 
of  $  140.000.  The  state  societies  hud  under  their  care 
580  missionaries,  organized  150  churches,  added  24,970 
to  the  membership,  and  received  $271,334  in  contri- 
butions.   The  Board  of  Church  Extension  aided  89 


churches  at  an  expense  of  $56,525.  About  $50,000 
was  also  raised  by  district  and  city  organizations. 
The  summary  of  these  different  departments  shows 
1 ,200  missionaries.  295  churches  organized,  89  churches 
aided,  42,464  additions  to  the  membership,  and  an  in- 
come of  $641,456.  In  addition  to  this,  $9,179  was 
received  by  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  churches  of 
Disciples  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  2  societies, 
the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  and  tho 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  The  former 
conducts  work  in  12  countries,  including  China,  India, 
Japan,  Korea,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  sections  of  Europe; 
the  latter,  in  India,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  etc. 
A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  2  societies  shows  87 
mission  stations,  located  in  19  countries:  231  Ameri- 
can missionaries;  575  native  helpers;  152  churches 
with  14,800  members:  153  schools  with  0,499  pupils; 
43  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  65,820  patients; 
21  asylums,  orphanages,  etc.,  with  841  inmates; 
property  valued  at  $736,000;  and  a  total  income  of 
$446,353. 

In  addition  some  independent  missionary  work  was 
carried  on  in  foreign  fields  through  churches  and  indi- 
viduals that  did  not  cooperate  with  the  organized 
societies,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  income 
or  the  work  of  these  stations. 

The  educational  work  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  50  colleges  and  schools 
of  high  grade,  which  provide  classical,  scientific,  and 
professional  training  for  both  sexes,  and  cover  every 
phase  of  ministerial  training,  including  that  for  foreign 
missionary  work.  In  1906  these  institutions  had  a 
total  of  375  instructors  and  8,684  students.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  10  mission  schools  of  various  grades 
for  negroes,  mountain  whites,  Chinese,  and  Japanese, 
with  about  2,000  students.  The  total  income  for 
educational  work  was  $1,044,000.  The  value  of  the 
property  of  the  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  was  given  as 
$3,670,000,  and  that  of  the  mission  schools  as  $252,500, 
while  the  endowments  of  these  institutions  amounted 
to  $1 ,808,000,  making  a  total  of  $5,730,500  invested  in 
educational  institutions. 

The  National  Benevolent  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  under  its  care  9  orphan- 
ages accommodating  530  inmates.  Three  orphanages 
not  under  control  of  this  organization,  but  in  direct 
relation  to  the  churches,  furnish  accommodations  for 
250  inmates.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  is  about  $50,000  annually,  and  the 
value  of  property  is  estimated  at  $275,000. 

In  young  people's  work  the  Disciples  churches  rank 
high  among  the  Protestant  denominations,  showing  in 
1906  about  6,458  senior  societies  with  193,740  mem- 
bers, and  3,000  intermediate  and  junior  societies,  tho 
membership  of  which  is  not  given. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  {reneral  statistics  of  tho  denomination  nt  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  churrli  organizations,  are  };iven  by 
states  ano!  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  H,2!)3 
organizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory. 
Of  these,  more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central 
division.  Missouri  leading  with  1,424. 

The  total  noml>er  of  communicants  reported  is 
082,701;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7,7'M) 
Organisations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  (SO  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  7,066  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  "2.176,597,  as  reported  by  6,777 
organisations;  church  property,  as  reported  by  6,944 
organizations,  valued  at  $27,439,944,  against  which 


there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,792,613:  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  214  organizations;  and  696 
parsonages  valued  at  81,106,325.   The  Sunday  schools, 

as  reported  by  6,676  organizations,  number  fi.M.s.  with 
65,364  officers  and  teachers  and  578,418  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  6,611. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,047  organizations,  341,650  com- 
municants, and  $15,233,906  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
churches  included  in  the  report  for  1890  with  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  have  since  withdrawn  to  form  the  body 
known  as  the  "Churches  of  Christ,"  which  is  now  re- 
ported separately.     For  this  reason  the  figures  here 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCn  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


■ '  IkWMH  ami  lixlUn  Termor)'  i-oral»n^.l. 


CHURCHES 

HISTORY. 

In  their  early  history  the  churches  which  have  come 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  "  Disciple*  of  Christ "  em- 
phasized the  distinctively  apostolic  character  of  the 
individual  church,  not  merely  as  n  worshiping  con- 
gregation and  a  working  force,  but  as  an  autonomous 
ecclesiastical  body.  As  set  forth  in  the  "declaration 
and  address"  by  Alexander  Campbell,1  these  churches 
deplored  human  creeds  and  systems  and  protested 
against  considering  anything  as  a  matter  of  faith  and 

'  Sw  Disciples  oi  Christ,  |w>;u  ->:«>. 
7!K)T7-PAKT2— 10  10 


OK  CHRIST. 

duty  for  which  there  could  not  be  produced  a  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  either  in  expressed  terms  or  from 
approved  precedent,  and  held  that  they  should  fol- 
low "after  the  example  of  the  primitive  church  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Testament  without  any  additions 
whatever  of  human  opinions  or  inventions  of  men." 
With  this  basis  of  action  they  adopted  as  the  key- 
note of  their  movement,  "Where  the  Scriptures  speak, 
we  speak:  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent  we  are 
silent." 

As  the  churches  increased  in  membership  and  wealth, 
I  however,  there  arose,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  desire 
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for  popularity  ami  for  such  "human  inventions"  as 
had  been  deplored  in  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
Chief  among  these  ''inventions"  were,  a  general  or- 
ganization of  the  churches  into  a  missionary  society 
with  a  ''money  basis"  of  membership,  and  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  church  worship.  The  agita- 
tion for  the  organization  of  a  missionary  society  hegan 
soon  after  1H40,  and  continued  until  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  1849.  Although  this  received  Mr.  Campbell's 
approval,  many  of  his  followers  were  dissatisfied  and 
held  firmly  to  the  earlier  position,  quoting  his  own 
language  in  speaking  of  the  apostolic  Christians: 

Their  rh  arches  were  not  [ructun  I  into  ini>wionary  societies,  Hible 
eocictii-*,  anil  ('durational  societies;  nor  ili<l  they  dream  of  organ- 
izing such.  •  •  •  They  knew  nothing  of  tin-  hobbies  of  mod- 
ern timw.  In  their  church  capacity  alono  they  moved.  »  »  * 
They  viewed  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  scheme  of  salvation 
to  ameliorate  the  world.  A«  member"  of  it  they  considered  thc  ni- 
eelve*  bound  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  men.  They  dared  not  transfer  to  a  missionary  society  a  cent  or  a 
prayer,  lent  in  so  doing  they  should  rob  the  Church  of  its  glory 
and  exalt  the  inventions  of  men  above  the  wisdom  of  God. 

A  society  with  a  "  money  hasis ' '  and  a  delegated  mem- 
bership, it  was  urged,  was  the  beginning  of  apostasy 
from  New  Testament  Christianity.  The  article  in  the 
constitution  of  the  missionary  society  which  gave  more 
offense  than  any  other,  because,  in  the  view  of  some,  it 
established  a  "money  basis"  and  created  a  "moneyed 
aristocracy,"  read  as  follows:  "The  society  shall  be 
composed  of  annual  delegates,  life  members,  and  life 
directors.  Any  church  may  appoint  a  delegate  for  an 
annual  contribution  of  $10;  and  $20  paid  at  one  time 
shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  member  for  life." 
Various  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  at  different 
times  to  dissuade  them  from  this  "departure  from 
New  Testament  Christianity."  but  without  avail. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  services  of  the  church  became  an  issue  as  early  as 
18o!>.  when  a  melodeon  was  placed  in  the  church  at 
Midway,  Ky.  Much  opposition  was  aroused,  and  the 
claim  was  made  that  instrumental  music  in  the  church 
services  "ministered  to  pride  and  worldliness,  was 
without  the  sanction  of  New  Testament  precept  and 
example,  and  was  consequentlv  unscriptural  and 
sinful." 

Other  matters  in  regard  to  which  there  was  con- 
troversy were  the  introduction  of  the  "modern  pastor" 
and  the  adoption  of  "unscriptural  means  of  raising 
money." 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  divergencies  of  opinion 
should  result  in  the  formation  of  opposing  parties,  and 
these  parties  were  variously  called  "Conservatives" 
and  "Progressives,"  or  "Amis'"  and  " Digressives." 
Actual  divisions,  however,  came  slowly.  Many  who 
sympathized  with  the  Progressives  continued  to  wor- 


ship and  work  with  the  Conservatives  because  they 
had  no  other  church  facilities;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  Conservatives  associated  with  the  Progressives 
for  a  similar  reason. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Churches  of  Christ  are,  in 
some  respects,  in  accord  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ.1 
They  reject  all  human  creeds  ami  confessions,  consider 
the  Scriptures  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  ami  practice,  em- 
phasize thi'  "  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  "  ami  the  "  divine 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  regard  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  memorial  service  rather  than  as  a  sacra- 
ment, to  he  observed  each  Lord's  Day.  The  church, 
with  such  officers  as  belonged  to  it  in  apostolic  times, 
Is  considered  a  divine  institution.  Each  local  church 
is  independent ;  it  elects  its  own  officers,  calls  its  own 
ministers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs.  Memhership 
Is  on  the  general  basis  of  faith  in  Christ,  repentance, 
and  baptism  (immersion).  There  are  no  ministerial 
assiK'iat  ions.  Each  minister  is  a  inemlicr  of  the  church 
which  he  serves,  and  is  subject  to  its  discipline. 

work. 

The  opposition  to  missionary  societies  on  the  part  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  in- 
terest in  missionary  work,  which  has  lieen  fully  de- 
veloped since  the  division.  They  are  rapidly  estab- 
lishing new  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  carrying  on  missionary  work  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Japan. 

The  educational  inst  itutions  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
include  s  Bible  or  Christian  colleges  with  73  teachers, 
1,024  students,  and  property  valued  at  $170,500; 
a  normal  and  business  college,  with  10  teachers.  3")0 
students,  and  property  valued  at  $40,000:  a  classical 
institute  with  6  teachers,  SO  pupils,  and  property  val- 
ued at  $20,000;  and  an  orphan  school  with  6  teachers, 
00  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $7.r>,0<>().  Of  these, 
3  are  in  Tennessee,  4  in  Texas,  and  1  each  in  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

A  statement  of  the  tot&l  benevolences  of  the  churches 
Is  impossible,  since  no  records  are  kept  of  contribu- 
tions. A  number  of  periodicals  arc  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  movement. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the. 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,649 
organizations,  located  in  33  states  and  territories. 

"  See  Duciploa  of  Christ,  pago  U& 
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Of  these,  1,979  are  in  the  South  Central  division, 
Tennessee  leading  with  631,  followed  by  Texas  with 
627. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
159,608;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  '2,642 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  .59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,974  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  599,447;  church  property  valued 
at  $2,555,372,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 


edness of  $76,208;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  693 
organizations;  and  21  parsonages  valued  at  $22,900. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,225  organiza- 
tions, number  1,260,  with  5,112  officers  ami  teachers 
and  ott.OSti  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  2,100. 

This  body  was  not  shown  separately  in  the  report 
for  1890.  Some  of  the  churches  now  comprising  it 
were  included  in  the  report  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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DUNKERS  OR  GERMAN 

GENERAL  STAT K M  K N'T. 

The  general  statement  of  the  history  of  the  Hunkers 
or  German  Baptist  Brethren,  is  presented  under  the 
head  of  the  oldest  and  largest  body,  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren  Church  (Conservative).  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  popularly  known,  not  as  "German  Baptist 
Brethren,"  but  as  "  bunkers,"  or  "Hunkards,"  that 
name  has  been  preserved,  the  spelling  having  been 
changed  from  that  of  the  report  for  1890,  in  accordance 
with  their  preference. 

The  Dunkeror  German  Baptist  Brethren  bodies  are 
4  in  number,  ns  follows: 

flfll mill  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conservative). 

Old  Order  Gonna n  BaptiH  Brethren. 

The  Brethren  Church  ( ProRresmve  Hunkers). 

German  Seventh-day  Baptist*. 

S I '.MM  All  Y  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 


BAPTIST  BRETHREN. 

returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  4  bodies,  taken  together,  have  1,097  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants,  as  re- 
ported by  1,090  organizations,  is  97,144;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  1 ,060  organizations,  about  43 
per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  1,442  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
508,374,  as  reported  by  969  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  82,802,532,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $83,199;  hulls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  59  organizations;  and  54  parsonages 
valued  at  109,200.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported 
by  866  organizations,  number  1,223,  with  10,789  offi- 
cers und  teachers  and  7-S.575  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  reported  as  2, 255. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEM  HERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  RY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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GERMAN  HAPTIST  URETHREN  CHURCH  CONSERVATIVE). 

BISTORT,  Castle  Detmold,  retired  to  Schwarzenau,  where  he  came 

into  intimate  association  with  Alexander  Mack,  with 

Among  the  various  communities  which  arose  toward  whom  he  went  on  various  preaching  tours.    In  1708, 

the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  at  Schwarzenau,  8  of  these  Pietists  went  from  the 

emphasizing  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  ahove  creed  house  of  Alexander  Mack  to  the  River  Eder.    One  of 

and  dogma,  ritual  and  form,  and  ceremony  and  church  them,  chosen  by  lot,  led  Alexander  Mack  into  the  water 

polity,  one  of  the  most  influential,  though  not  one  of  antl  immersed  him  three  times  in  the  name  of  the 

the  best  known,  was  the  Pietists  of  Germany.    They  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Then 

did  not  arise  as  Protestants  against  Catholicism,  but  Alexander  Mack  baptized  the  other  7,  antl  these  8, 

rather  as  Protestants  against  what  they  considered  the  probably  the  first  to  receive  trine  immersion  in  the 

barrenness  of  Protestantism  itself.    With  no  purpose  history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  organized  a  new  con- 

of  organizing  a  sect,  they  created  no  violent  upheaval,  gregation  which  became  the  basis  of  the  Tilufer,  Tunk- 

but  startetl  a  healthy  wave  of  spiritual  action  within  ers  or  Dunkers,  Dompelaars,  or   German  Baptist 

the  state  churches  already  organized.    Among  their  Brethren  as  they  have  been  variously  called,  as  a 

leaders  were  Philip  Jacob  Spener  and  August  Herman  separate  church. 

Francke,  who  together  organized  and  supervised  the  The  members  of  the  new  organization  waived  the 

mission,  industrial,  and  orphan  school  at  Halle.    They  question  of  apostolic  succession,  subscribed  to  no 

gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  written  creed,  differed  from  other  Pietists  in  that  they 

struck  a  plane  of  moderation  in  theology,  revived  an  were  not  averse  to  church  organization,  did  not  aban- 

interest  in  church  history,  and  left  a  lasting  testimony  don  the  ordinances  which  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  held 

in  at  least  one  organization,  namely,  the  Hunkers  or  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  and  in  general  gave  evi- 

German  Baptist  Brethren.  dem  o  that  they  were  men  of  intelligence  and  stead- 

Among  the  students  at  the  Halle  school  was  Ernst  fastness.    Gradually  they  worked  out  their  doctrine, 

Christoph  Hochmann,  who,  after  varying  experiences  polity,  and  practice,  following  in  many  respects  the 

of  expulsion,  arrest,  ascetic  life,  and  confinement  in  same  general  line  as  the  Quakers,  Mennonitcs,  and 
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other  so-called  "plain  people,"  though  they  had  no 
association  with  them,  anil  are  to  l>e  held  as  entirely 
distinct. 

The  church  in  Schwarzenau  grew,  and  other  con- 
gregations were  organized  in  (he  Palatinate,  at  Marien- 
boru,  Crefeld.  and  .Epstein  in  Switzerland,  anil  in  West 
Friesland;  all  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  the  state 
churches  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  the 
hardships  which  have  heen  the  usual  lot  of  independ- 
ents and  separatists.  It  was  from  Crefeld  that  the  first 
Brethren,  under  the  leadershipof  Peter  Becker,  sailed  for 
America,  settling  in  Gennantown,  Pa.,  in  1710.  The 
next  year,  Alexander  Mack,  with  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Schwarzenau  community,  lied  to  Wester- 
vain  in  West  Friesland,  and  in  1721),  59  families,  or  126 
souls,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  landing  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  15.  The  fate  of  the  Brethren  who  did  not 
come  to  America  is  not  known;  in  all  probability  the 
greater  number  migrated,  anil  thus  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  was  removed  from  European  to  American  soil. 

After  the  Brethren  came  to  America  the  details  of 
the  organization  wero  developed  and  individual  con- 
gregations increased  in  number — first  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  then  in  New  Jersey,  south- 
ern Pennsylvania,  northern  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas;  then  reaching  westward  over  the  old 
Braddock  road,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Carolinas  into 
Kentucky,  they  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  from  1790  to  1825 
the  great  central  plain  was  rapidly  populated  by 
Brethren. 

The  Dunkers  of  colonial  times  were  for  the  most 
part  German  or  Dutch,  and  farmers,  although  they 
engaged  in  other  occupations,  particularly  weaving. 
They  retained  their  own  language,  and  this  created  a 
prejudice  against  them  on  the  part  of  their  English 
neighbors,  who  looked  upon  them  as  illiterate,  although 
the  Saur  presses  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  were  famous  in 
American  colonial  days.  One  private  library  contains 
over  400  different  imprints  of  these  presses,  and  their 
output  of  papers,  almanacs,  Bibles,  and  religious  and 
secular  work  gives  evidence  not  only  of  a  flourishing 
business,  but  of  a  literary  appreciation.  This  would 
seem  to  call  for  the  organization  of  schools,  but,  asido 
from  the  interest  of  certain  members  in  the  founding 
of  Germantown  Academy,  there  is  no  early  school  his- 
tory to  record. 

There  was  also  a  widespread,  though  unjust,  feeling 
that  socially  and  politically  they  belonged  with  the 
party  that  had  opposed  the  Revolution,  and  the  result 
was  a  mutual  dislike,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
the  fact  that,  though  not  essentially  selfish,  they  kept 
very  much  to  themselves,  mingled  little  with  the  world, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  general  movements  of  the 
times. 


The  Dunkers  shared  the  experience  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  organized  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country.  As  conditions  changed  they  developed 
different  practii-es  and  to  some  extent  different 
conceptions,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
separate  communities.  The  first  to  withdraw  were 
John  Conrad  BeLssel  and  his  followers,1  who  founded, 
in  172K,  the  famous  monastic  community  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.  From  that  time  there  was  no  further  division 
until  1881,  when  a  comparatively  small  company  with- 
drew '  in  protest  against  certain  modifications  which 
they  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  early  history. 
The  next  year  another  division  took  place*  based 
chiefly  upon  objection  to  the  form  of  government 
which  had  gradually  developed  within  the  larger 
body.  As  the  years  have  passed  there  has  grown 
up  a  feeling  that,  with  a  little  more  patience  on  all 
sides,  thus  division  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
suggestions  have  Wen  made  for  a  reunion  of  these 
two  branches. 

DOCT1UNE. 

The  Dunker  Brethren  have  never  formulated  a 
written  creed,  deeming  the  Scriptures  sufficient,  and 
the  only  attempt  to  set  forth  their  interpretation  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  made  by  Peter  Xead,  about 
1840.  In  general,  they  are  classed  as  Orthodox 
Trinitarians,  although  the  specific  themes  of  theology 
have  never  engaged  their  writers  or  speakers  to  any 
extent.  They  have  been  especially  noted  for  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  "commands,"  "ordinances,"  or 
"rites"  of  the  Church  of  Christ  "as  given  by  Him 
while  with  His  disciples,"  and  there  are  a  number  of 
customs  and  practices  generally  characteristic  of  their 
communities. 

Bapt  ism  is  by  trine  forward  immersion,  the  porson 
baptized  being  confirmed  whilo  kneeling  in  the  water. 
Reception  into  the  church  is  by  the  "holy  kiss"  or 
the  "right  hand  of  fellowship,"  or  both,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  person  received.  The  ceremony  of 
foot-washing  is  observed,  the  sexes  in  separate  places, 
and  that  is  followed  by  tho  love  feast,  or  agape,  the 
members  being  seated  around  the  congregational 
tables.  Immediately  after  this  comes  the  celebration 
of  the  communion,  or  eucharist,  unfermcnted  wine 
being  used.  Sisters  are  expected  to  wear  a  "prayer 
covering,  or  veil,"  as  it  is  called,  during  prayer  and 
other  religious  services,  and  especially  at  times  of 
communion.  In  cose  of  illness  anointing  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  administered.  The  rule  of 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  with  respect  to 
differences  Wtween  members  is  oliserved.  The  use 
of  plain  attire  by  both  men  and  women,  even  to  the 


1  See  German  Seventh-dav  Baptists,  page  256 

2  .See  (H<1  Order  German  Oaptmt  lirettiren.  pa«o  252. 

1  Sec  The  Urcthren  l  lmrch  ( 1'n.gressive  Dunkers),  page  2*3. 
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extent  of  the  observance  of  an  "order"  or  "garb," 
without  superfluous  adornment  or  jewelry,  is  regarded 
by  them  as  essential.  The  civil  law  is  resorted  to 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  bearing  of 
arms  or  the  taking  of  an  oath  is  forbidden,  although 
affirmation  may  be  made  in  the  courts.  Any  con- 
nection, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  liquor  business  Ls 
prohibited,  and  there  is  corresponding  insistence  upon 
total  abstinence. 

The  ideal  in  all  these  ceremonies  and  beliefs  is  the 
reproduction  and  perpetuation  of  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  primitive  Christians,  and,  while  its  effect 
is  manifest  in  a  somewhat  stem  and  legal  type  of 
religious  life,  mysticism  or  the  Pietist  ic  temper  has 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  a  quiet  moderation  in 
all  things. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  church  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  the  presbyterian  than  to  any  other  specific  ecclesi- 
astical form.  The  local  congregation  is  governed  by 
a  council  of  all  the  members.  This  council,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  ruling  elder  or  bishop  of  the 
congregation,  attends  to  all  local  affairs,  having  par- 
ticular concern  that  none  of  the  members  are  "out  of 
order''  with  respect  to  conduct  or  dress,  or  continues 
to  hold  any  grievance  against  another.  The  power  of 
discipline,  including  trial  and  excommunication,  rests 
with  the  local  congregation. 

Ministers  are  elected  by  individual  ballot  by  all 
members  of  a  congregation  from  members  of  that 
congregation,  without  formal  nomination,  names 
being  presented  before  a  committee  of  visiting  breth- 
ren. Those  receiving  a  majority  are  elected  and 
installed  in  the  first  degree  of  the  ministry,  with 
authority  to  preach,  assist  in  senices,  and  conduct 
funerals.  They,  however,  do  not  officiate  at  weddings, 
make  no  preaching  appointments  without  authority 
of  elder  or  bishop,  and  never  hold  the  position  of 
pastor.  After  worthy  and  faithful  service,  by  vote 
of  the  congregation,  a  first  degree  minister  is  advanced 
to  the  second  degree,  when  he  is  authorized  to  baptize, 
administer  the  communion,  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony,  anoint  the  sick,  make  appointments  to 
preach,  and  hold  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation. 
These  duties,  however,  are  all  exercised  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  presiding  elder  or  bishop.  After 
some  years,  usually  after  clear  evidence  of  ministerial 
quality,  a  minister  is  advanced  from  the  second  degree 
to  the  third,  and  is  then  ordained  and  takes  the  title 
of  elder,  with  full  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  functions. 
An  cider  is  chosen  to  preside  over  a  congregat ion  as 
bishop,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  resident.  As 
presiding  elder  or  bishop,  he  has  weighty  ecclesiastical 
power  or  influence.  A  congregation  may,  or  may 
not,  have  as  resident  one  or  more  elders,  one  or 
more  ministers  of  the  second  degree,  and  one  or  more 
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of  the  first,  or  may  have  none.  The  pastorate,  which 
may  be  held  by  either  a  second  or  a  third  degree 
minister,  Is  a  somewhat  new  idea  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and  the  salary  system  has  not  yet  been  widely 
accepted,  though  it  is  being  increasingly  adopted. 

The  individual  congregation  elects  delegates,  lay 
and  clerical,  to  a  state  district  meeting,  connected 
with  which  there  is  also  an  elders'  meeting,  composed 
of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  respective  congregations,  and 
constituting  to  a  certain  extent  an  upper  house. 
Above  the  state  district  meeting  is  the  annual  meeting 
of  all  the  brotherhood.  To  this  each  district  meeting 
elects  one  or  more  elders  as  delegates,  while  the  local 
churches  elect  other  delegates.  The  delegates  elected 
by  the  state  district  meetings  constitute  the  stunding 
committee  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  prepares 
business  for  presentation  at  that  meeting.  In  the 
general  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  there  is  free 
discussion,  and  both  classes  of  delegates  vote  together 
on  the  final  disposal  of  a  matter.  The  decisions  are 
binding  upon  the  local  congregations.  Upon  a  proper 
request,  a  committee  may  be  sent  from  the  annual 
meeting  to  any  local  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  any  difficulties  that  the  congregation  itself  or 
the  elders  of  the  adjoining  congregations  may  seem 
unable  to  adjust. 

WORK. 

Although  the  Brethren  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  America  pursued  a  vigorous  policy  of 
I  church  extension,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  decades 
that  organized  mission  work  may  be  said  to  have  been 
started  by  them.  Kach  organized  state  district  has 
its  own  home  missionary  board,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work  conducted  by  these  boards  not  only  have  old  con- 
gregations been  strengthened  and  new  ones  started, 
but  the  general  cause  of  missions  has  received  great 
stimulus.  During  190fi  these  boards  received  upward 
of  $20,000  for  church  extension,  employed  40  mis- 
sionaries, and  aided  96  churches,  the  boards  in  the 
West  having  been  especially  aggressive. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Brethren 
are  under  the  care  of  the  General  Missionary  and 
Tract  Committee,  which,  in  1906,  carried  on  work  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  Asia  Minor, 
and  India.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  discontinue  the 
missions  in  Asia  Minor  and  Switzerland,  while  others 
are  being  projected  in  Cuba,  Porto  Hico,  Africa,  and 
China.  In  India  there  were  23  American  missionaries, 
in  addition  to  15  native  helpers.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries where  work  is  carried  on,  it  is  in  charge  of  natives 
of  those  lands.  Then1'  are  connected  with  the  14 
mission  stations  S  churches  with  an  estimuted  mem- 
bership of  1,200,  and  2  schools  with  about  600  pupils. 
Exact  figures  for  the  church  property  in  mission  hinds 
are  not  available,  but  u  number  of  workshops,  schools, 
and  chapels  have  been  built,  while  1  hospital  and  I 
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orphanage  are  reported,  the  latter  having  200  inmates. 
The  total  amount  contributed  for  foreign  mission  work 
of  all  kinds  during  the  year  1906  was  $66,901.  The 
total  assets  of  the  general  brotherhood  devoted  to 
foreign  missionary  interests  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  committee  are  valued  at  $564,040.  It  is 
planned  to  celebrate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  church  by  raising  $100,000  for 
foreign  missions. 

Although  the  Dunker  Brethren  have  never  been 
opposed  to  education  in  itself,  it  was  not  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  church 
schools  were  established,  and  these  were  established 
only  by  private  enterprise  and  under  protest  from  the 
church.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  denomination  had 
11  educational  institutions,  including  2  each  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Illinois,  and  1  each  in  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  California,  some  of 
which  carry  on  full  collegiate  work.  All  provide 
special  courses  in  Bible  study,  and  the  Bible  is  intro- 
duced as  a  factor  in  other  courses.  The  rules  in 
regard  to  temperance  anil  amusements  are  very  strict, 
and  intercollegiate  sports  are  under  careful  regulation. 
None  of  these  institutions  receive  direct  financial 
support  from  the  church  as  such,  although  the  pro- 
test has  practically  ceased,  and  personal  gifts  ami 
support  are  quite  liberal.  At  the  close  of  1900 
there  were  reported  88  teachers,  49  associate  or 
student  teachers,  and  1,921  students,  of  whom  65  per 
cent  were  members,  or  children  of  members,  of  the 
Dunker  Brethren  Church.  The  contributions  for  edu- 
cational purposes  amounted  to  $74,106,  aud  the  school 
property  was  valued  at  $615,000,  while  there  were 
endowments  to  the  amount  of  $275,000. 

Sunday  schools  are  organized  in  practically  every 
congregation,  and  they  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  benevolences  of  the  denomination.  The 
amount  received  in  1906  was  $34,179,  of  which  $14,710 
was  donated  for  missionary  ami  benevolent  purposes. 

Within  recent  years  several  homes  for  old  people, 
which  in  not  a  few  instances  have  received  as  inmates 
persons  not  connected  witli  the  Dunker  Church,  have 
been  established  by  certain  state  districts.  The  total 
number  of  such  institutions  reported  during  1906  was 
12,  having  225  inmates,  property  valued  at  $24S.000, 
and  endowments  amounting  to  $50,000.    The  amount 


contributed  for  their  support  during  the  year  was 
$24,000.  The  manner  in  which  they  care  for  their 
own  poor  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Dunkers. 
This  is  done  by  granting  allowances  from  the  treasury 
of  the  congregation,  boarding  needy  members  among 
the  members  who  are  more  well  to  do,  or  contributing 
a  stipulated  amount  toward  their  support  in  county 
almshouses,  when  no  other  provision  can  bo  made 
among  the  brethern  directly. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  above  enumerated,  the 
denomination  has  a  young  people's  organization  known 
as  the  "Christian  Workers,"  which  in  1906  reported  ap- 
proximately 600  societies  with  an  estimated  member- 
ship of  48,000.  An  extensive  publishing  house  owned 
by  the  Brotherhood,  devotes  its  earnings  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
!  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  822  organizations,  contained  in  39 
districts,  located  in  33  states,  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organi- 
zations, more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central 
division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state,  however, 
being  106  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
76,547;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  S02 
j  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1 ,186  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  432,854,  as  reported  by  736  organi- 
zations;  church  property  valued  at  $2,198,957,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3K,109;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  47  organizations:  and  33 
parsonages  valued  at  $56,600.  The  Sunday  schools, 
,  as  reported  by  708  organizations,  number  1,057,  with 
9,212  ollicers  and  teachers  and  66,595  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1 .781,  and  there  are  also  about  900  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  102  organizations,  15,446  com- 
municants, and  $1,077,416  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1006. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VAUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DKHT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES.  AND  St'NDAY 

SCHOOLS,  UY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  l'JUti. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OP  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CUI  R(  II  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 
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OLD  ORDER  GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN. 


HISTORY. 

Up  to  the  latter  ptirt  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
history  of  the  Dunkers  1  was  one  of  peace.  Whatever 
disparity  of  individual  opinion  there  was  did  not 
pass  the  hounds  of  mutual  forbearance.  As,  however, 
social  customs  developed  along  more  modern  lines 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  certain  influ- 
ences were  manifested  among  the  communities  which 
tended  to  lessen  the  emphasis  upon  many  of  the  spe- 
cial customs  of  the  earlier  times.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  members,  fearful  lest  the  traditions  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  denomination  should  he  overborne,  and 
"the  Scriptures  suffer  violence,"  and  desirous  of  per- 
petuating the  type  of  life,  as  well  as  of  belief,  oliscrvcd 
by  the  early  Brethren,  withdrew  in  1881  and  formed 
the  organization  known  as  the  "Old  Order  German 
Baptist  Brethren." 


IMKTKINK  ANI»  POLITY. 

In  certain  matters  of  doctrine  and  also  in  some  fea- 
tures of  church  organization  the  Old  Order  Brethren 
are  in  essential  agreement  with  the  other  branches. 
They  accept  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in 
regard  to  the  lord's  Supper  and  f out-washing ;  hold 
close  communion ;  practice  nonconformity  to  the  world 
in  war,  politics,  secret  societies,  dress,  and  amuse- 
ments: refuse  to  swear  ur  take  oath  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; reject  a  salaried  ministry;  anoint  with  oil 
those  who  are  sick,  not  so  much  for  the  healing  of  the 
natural  body  as  for  spiritual  healing;  strictly  enjoin 
temperance  upon  all  their  members;  and  allow  nune 
to  trallic  in  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors.  They  believe 
that  nothing  but  death  cun  break  the  marriage  vow, 
and  refuse  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  for  any 
divorced  person. 


i  Sim 


Buplisi  Brothron  Church  (Conservative),  page  215. 
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WORK. 

Missions,  Sunday  schools,  and  ecclesiastical  schools 
are  regarded  by  these  Brethren  as  opposed  to  essential 
Christianity,  but  they  are  charitable  in  deed  as  in  word, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  needy  persons,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  mem- 
bers of  their  own  religious  organization. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  »»s  organizations,  located  in  IS 


states.  Of  these,  49  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Ohio  leading  with  20. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,388;  of  these,  about  56  per  cent  are  males  and  44 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  66  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  19,250;  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $89,800,  with  no  indebtedness.  The 
denomination  has  no  Sunday  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  195,  and  there  are  also  about  75  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  67  organizations  and  1,023  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $9,030  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMIJKRS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  AND  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

MY  STATES:  1906. 
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•Oklahoma  ami  Indian  Territory  combined. 


THE  MRETHREN  CHURCH  (PROGRESSIVE  DUNKERS1 
HISTORY. 


As  the  Dunker  communities  in  America  grew  in 
strength  and  power  '  there  was  a  gradual  departure 
from  the  early  form  of  government  and  method  of 
discipline,  which  were  distinctively  congregational; 
and  the  district,  state,  and  annual  meetings  became 
practically  courts,  much  after  the  presbyterian  sys- 

Baplirt  Brethren  Church  (Conservative),  pait<-  246. 


tern  of  polity.  Against  this  there  was  consitlerable 
protest  by  those  who  held  that  the  final  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  local  church.  The  result  was  that, 
in  1SS2,  there  was  a  division  and  those  who  preferred 
the  simple  congregational  form  of  government  with- 
drew and  organized  under  the  name  of  '  The  Brethren 
Church."  though  they  were  generally  known  as  "  Pro- 
gressive Dunkers." 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


IXXTRINE  AMI  POLITY. 

In  doctrinal  matters  the  Brethren  Church  is  in 
general  accord  with  the  German  Baptist  Brethren. 
In  polity,  however,  there  is  considerable  difference. 
The  Bretliren  Churc  h  is  firm  in  its  insistence  upon  the 
rights  of  the  individual  believer,  denying  that  any 
ecclesiastical  body  has  the  right  to  bind  the  conduct 
or  the  conscience  of  any  believer  in  Christ.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  it  abjures  all  organization, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  it  believes  in  thorough  organi- 
zation in  every  depart  ment  of  church  life.  The  oilicers 
of  a  local  congregation  uro  elders  or  bishops,  evangel- 
ists, deacons  and  deaconesses,  and  such  other  officers 
or  helpers  as  local  exigencies  may  demand.  The  con- 
gregation is  not  required,  however,  to  have  any  fixed 
number  of  officers,  or  indeed  to  have  any  officers  at 
all.  Any  number  of  local  congregations  conveniently 
located  may  combine  to  form  associations  for  more 
effective  work,  which  are  known  as  district  conferences. 
These  conferences,  which  usually  meet  annually,  have 
no  legislative  powers,  ami  their  activity  is  limited  to 
devising  ways  and  means  for  earning  on  the  work 
of  the  church  more  effectively  within  the  tcrritory 
covered  by  them.  There  is  also  a  general  conference 
to  which  each  local  congregation  may  send  delegates. 
This  body  considers  the  general  work  of  the  church  as 
it  relates  to  publishing  interests,  education,  and 
missions,  but  its  acts  are  binding  neither  upon  congre- 
gations nor  upon  individuals.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  there  is  practical  unanimity  in  supporting 
the  general  conference  in  all  its  measures  of  church 
work  and  church  extension. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  in  the  United  States  is 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Home  Mission  Board, 
though  there  are  boards  connected  with  the  district 
conferences  which  have  supervision  of  local  work.  The 
principal  missions  at  present  are  in  Washington,  P.  C, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  Ijos  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
Lost  Creek,  Ky.  The  board  during  100ft  employed  10 
agents,  aided  7  churches,  and  received  about  $3,500, 
the  same  amount,  approximately,  that  has  been  given 
annually  for  ten  years.  The  result  of  the  work  is 
manifest  in  the  prospect  that  all  these  missions  will 
become  self-supporting  in  the  near  future. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  has  scarcely  begun, 
although  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  carrying 
on  work  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Persia,  and  has  just  opened  a  mission  in  Argen- 
tina, South  America.  The  society,  in  100ft,  had  3 
stations,  with  ft  accredited  missionaries,  1  native  helper, 
1  church  with  70  members,  and  property  valued  ut 
$2,000.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  denomina- 
tion to  foreign  missions  has  increased  steadily  from 
$65  in  1000,  when  the  work  was  started,  to  $3,090  in 
190(5. 


Although  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  education  throughout  the  church,  there  is  but 
1  school,  Ashland  University,  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  which, 
in  190ft,  had  15  teachers  and  152  students.  The. 
amount  contributed  toward  its  support  was  $5,500, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000  over  the  amount  contrib- 
uted in  1905,  and  it  had  property  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $78,000  ami  an  endowment  of  180,000. 

The  Brethren  have  plans  for  several  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  have  secured  $5,000  for  endowment,  but  as 
yet  none  of  the  homes  are  in  ojieration. 

The  young  people's  societies  include  86  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  with  2.100  meml>ers,  and  20  Junior 
societies  with  an  enrollment  of  410.  Together  the 
different  societies  contributed  to  various  causes  in 
1006  the  sum  of  $1,716,  of  which  $600  was  for  mission 
work  among  the  mountain  whites  of  Kentucky.  A 
Sisters'  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  00  local 
societies  with  1,800  meml>ers,  and  raised  $7,261  during 
1906.  Of  this  amount,  $600  was  given  for  the  support 
of  the  theological  department  of  Ashland  University, 
$360  for  the  support  of  superannuated  ministers,  and 
the  remainder  for  missionary  and  local  work.  Sev- 
eral men's  organizations,  such  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  and  a  ministerial  association  which 
includes  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  church,  hold 
regular  meetings  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  their 
members.  The  latter  organization  has  a  l>enefit  fund 
for  the  families  of  deceased  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  202 
I  organizations,  contained  in  0  conferences,  located  in 
18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  numlwr,  however,  is 
Pennsylvania  with  40. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
17,042;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  185 
organizations,  about  30  per  cent  are  males  and  01  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  184  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  54,220,  as  reported  by  172  organiza- 
tions; church  pro|KTty  valued  at  $472,975,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $41,400;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  11  organizations;  and  20 
parsonages  valued  at  $11,700.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  156  organizations,  number  164,  with 
1,564  officers  and  teachers  and  1 1,850  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  269. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  74  organizations,  8,053  communi- 
cants, and  $327,205  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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GERMAN  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS. 


Among  tho  earlier  members  of  the  Dunker  com- 
munity1 in  the  United  States  was  John  Conrail 
Beissel,  who,  with  a  few  others,  landed  at  Boston  in 
1720,  the  year  after  Peter  Becker  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa.  Beissel  hail  not  been  identified  with  the 
Schwarzenau  community,  although  lie  had  sojourned 
there  for  a  short  time,  hut  had  acquired  strong  mystical 
tendencies  as  a  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Gottfried  Arnold  and  the  teachings  of  Jacob 
Boeluue  and  other  Inspirationists,  and  his  association 
with  the  Rosierueians  at  Heidelberg.  After  his  arrival 
in  America,  Beissel  spent  a  short  time  in  German- 
town  and  then  removed  with  three  companions  to 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  at  that  time  almost  a  wilderness,  where 
they  lived  as  hermits.  In  1724  they  were  visited  by 
Peter  Becker, of  the  Dtinkers;  Beissel  and  several  others 
were  baptized  into  that  church,  and  a  congregation 
organized,  of  which  Beissel  was  chosen  pastor. 


1  See  German  Iljtjlirl  Brethren  Church  <  Conservative),  page  216. 


It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  ascetic  and  mys- 
tical tendencies,  together  with  outside  influences  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  led  him  to  embrace  and  teach 
doctrines,  such  as  celibacy  and  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  which  were  widely  at 
variance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Dunkers,  and  finally, 
in  I72X,  he  and  his  followers  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Dunker  Church. 

In  1732  Beissel  left  his  congregation  and  removed 
to  Kphrata,  Pa.,  a  few  miles  distant,  there  again  to  live 
as  a  hermit.  Here  he  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
others  of  both  sexes  who  shared  his  mystic  and  ascetic 
ideas  and  whom  he  organized  into  the  "Ephrata 
Society."  Celibacy  was  enjoined  upon  the  members, 
and  separate  houses  were  built  for  the  two  sexes,  each 
of  which  was  organized  in  monastic  fashion,  the 
"Brothers'  House"  having  its  prior  and  tho  "Sisters' 
Mouse"  its  prioress.  The  society  grew  rapidly,  and 
its  activities  were  entered  into  with  enthusiasm.  In- 
dustries were  organized  on  the  communistic  plan, 
which  flourished  for  a  time;  but  under  the  influence 
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of  Beissel,  who  thought  them  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  purf>oses  for  which  the  community  was  or- 
ganized, they  were  soon  greatly  curtailed  and  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  religious  idea.  Ephrata  had, 
however,  one  of  the  first  schools  (1735)  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  its  printing  establishment  (1750) 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best. 

With  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  wilderness  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  community  lost  their  prominence. 
The  celibate  membership  diminished.  In  1764  there 
were  21  males  and  25  females,  while  in  17  65)  there  were 
but  14  celibate  males  in  the  brotherhood,  and  this  is 
the  last  record  of  the  exact  number  of  celibates.  By 
1S30  the  community  was  so  scattered  that  it  was  agreed 
that  members  might  cast  their  votes  in  business  meet- 
ings by  proxy,  and  some  years  later  celibacy  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  soc  iety  had  disappeared  ent  irely.  The  only 
trace  of  the  communistic  feature  remaining  in  1906 
was  the  ownership  of  the  property  by  the  society, 
under  control  of  a  board  of  trustees.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  denomination  corresponds  regularly  with 
the  Seventh-day  Baptist  General  Conference. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POI.ITT. 

Apart  from  their  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as 
the  Sabbath,  the  German  Seventh-day  Baptists  differ 
somewhat  from  other  bodies  of  Dunkers  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  do  not  insist  on 
the  UM  by  the  sisters  of  "  a  prayer  covering  or  veil," 
or  the  uniform  use  of  plain  clothing. 

Bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  are  selected  to  guide 
the  church,  and  arc  subject  to  election  by  each  local 
congregation. 


WORK. 

Of  evangelistic  work  there  is  comparatively  little. 
All  ministers  are  expected  to  assist  in  this  department, 
but  no  public  record  of  money  expended  for  such 
services  is  kept.  No  foreign  missionary  work  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  denomination  has  no  church  schools,  but  makes 
use  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  schools  and  publishing 
house.  There  is  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Ephrata,  and 
a  home  in  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  containing  4  inmates. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  and  show  5  organizations,  of 
which  all  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  Is  167; 
of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  6  church  edifices;  aseating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  2,050;  church  property  valued  at  $40,X00, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,600; 
and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $900.  There  are  2  Sabbath 
schools  reported,  with  13  officers  and  teachers  and  130 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  7. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  27  communicants, 
but  an  increase  of  $26,250  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


EASTERN  OKT1K 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

History-  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  known 
historically  as  the  "  Eastern  Church,''  and  in  modem 
times  as  the  '"Greek  Orthodox  Church,"  the  "  Eastern 
Catholic  Church,"  the  "Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Eastern  Church,"  and  popularly  as  the  "Greek 
Church,"  are  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  As  the  distinction  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Roman  Empires  developed, 
there  also  grew  up  a  distinction  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  appearing  both  in  their  ritual 
and  in  their  doctrinal  position.  Tow  ard  the  ninth  cen- 
tury this  l>eeame  still  more  evident,  anil  culminated  in 
10.14  in  complete  separation  between  the  patriarch  or 
bishop  of  Rome  and  the  4  Eastern  patriarclis.  The 
Eastern  Church  at  that  time  included  4  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  the  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  coordinate  in  authority, 
though  honorary  precedence  was  accorded  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople. 

With  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  anil  the  assumption  by  the  Turkish  Government 
of  the  right  of  approval  in  the  election  of  the  patriarclis, 
there  developed  a  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation: The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  while  still  according  a  certain  precedence 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  preserved  their 
ecclesiastical  independence.  With  the  development 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Russian  Church,  hitherto 
nominally  subordinate  to  the  Constantinople  Patri- 
archate, organized  its  own  ecclesiastical  government; 
Grst,  about  the  year  15N9,  in  the  form  of  a  Russian 
Patriarchate,  and  later,  in  1721,  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Petersburg.  Similarly,  after  Greece 
had  become  independent,  the  Church  of  Greece  estab- 
lished, in  1833,  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece  at  Athens. 
Various  metropolitan  sees  have  also  claimed  and 
acquired  independence,  including  those  of  Servia, 
Carlowitz  (Servian  Church  in  Austria-Hungary), 
Montenegro,  Roumania,  Hermanstadt  (Roumanian 
Church  in  Austria-Hungary),  Bukowina,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Crete,  and  Cyprus.  With  the 
political  independence  of  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  through  an  exarch,  declared 
its  independence  and  established  the  Bulgarian 
Exarchate. 

These  different  organizations,  although  independent 
of  each  other  ecclesiastically,  agree  in  doctrine  and, 
essentially,  in  form  of  worship,  and  together  constitute 
what  are  called  the  "  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches." 

Of  these  churches,  4  are  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  regular  church  organizations.  These  are 
♦he  Russian  Orthodox,  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Ser- 
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vian  Orthodox,  and  the  Syrian  Orthodox.  Only  1 
of  these  has  a  definite  and  inclusive  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  that  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  churches  are  looking  forward  to 
such  an  organization,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  completed. 
The  Servian  and  Syrian  Orthodox  churches  are  under 
the  general  •uijH-rvision  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  although  reported  separately. 

Pitctrinf. — The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  found 
their  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Tradi- 
tions, and  the  Xiceo-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  its 
original  wording, w  ithout  the  "  Filioque,"  and  hold  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  interpreted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  seven  Ecumenical 
i  Councils  and  the  Holy  Fathers.    Recognizing  Christ  as 
j  the  only  head  of  the  earthly  as  well  as  of  the  heavenly 
;  church,  they  do  not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Pope  as 
1  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  infallible 
'visible  head  of  His  earthly  church.    According  to 
their  teaching,  infallibility  belongs  alone  to  the 'w  hole 
assembly  of  true  believers,  to  the  "Eccle*ia"or  the 
Church,  represented  by  their  council  legally  called 
together. 

They  believe  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  alone:  honor  Man*  as  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  honor  the  Nine  Orders  of  Angels  anil  the 
Saints;  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  surplus  merits  of  saints  ami  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences.  They  respect  relics  of  the  saints,  pictures 
of  holy  subjects,  and  the  cross,  but  forbid  the  use  of 
carved  images.  They  accept  seven  sacraments — bap- 
tism, anointing  (confirmation  or  chrismation).  com- 
munion, penance,  holy  orders,  marriage,  and  holy 
unction.  Baptism,  of  infants  or  adults,  is  by  threefold 
immersion.  The  sacrament  of  anointing  is  admin- 
istered at  the  same  time  as  that  of  baptism,  with 
"chrism"  or  holy  oil. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioii  is  accepted.  In 
the  Eucharist,  leavened  bread  is  used,  being  soaked 
in  wine  and  olfered,  after  confession  and  absolution, 
to  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 
Children  under  7  years  of  age,  however,  receive  the 
sacrament  without  confession.  Holy  unction  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick,  and  not  alone  to  those  in  danger 
of  death.  The  church  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, but  believes  in  the  beneficial  effect  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  by  the  living,  and  for  the  living  by  the 
dead.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
considers  that  for  justification  both  faith  and  works 
are  necessary. 

Polity.  There  are  three  orders  of  the  ministry  -dea- 
cons, priests,  and  bishops.  The  deacons  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  parish  and  in  the  service  of  the  sacraments. 
Priests  and  deacons  are  of  two  orders-  secular  and 
monastic.    Marriage  is  allowed  to  candidates  for  the 
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diaconate  and  the  priesthood,  hut  is  forbidden  after 
ordination.  The  episcopate  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to 
members  of  the  monastic  order.  A  married  priest, 
should  his  wife  die  or  enter  a  convent,  may  enter  n 
monastery  and  take  the  monastic  vows,  ami  then  be 
eligible  to  the  episcopate.  The  parishes  are,  as  a  ride, 
in  the  care  of  the  secular  priests. 

Monks  are  gathered  in  monasteries;  in  some  of  these 
they  live  in  communities,  while  in  others  they  lead  a 
secluded,  hermitical  life,  each  in  his  own  cell.  There 
is  but  one  order,  ami  the  vows  for  all  are  the  same — 
obedience,  chastity,  prayer,  fasting,  and  poverty. 

The  organization  for  the  general  government  of 
the  different  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  varies  in 
different  countries.  In  general,  there  is  a  council 
at  the  head  of  which,  as  president,  is  a  bishop 
elected  usually  by  the  people.  Historically,  and  at 
present  in  some  cases,  this  presiding  bishop  is  called 
patriarch,  ami  has  special  collcgiates  and  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  governing  his  flock.  The  largest,  or 
most  important,  of  the  bishoprics  connected  with  the 
patriarchate  or  synod  are  called  " mctro|M>litan  sees," 
though  the  title  carries  with  it  no  special  ecclesiastical 
authority.  In  early  times,  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  of  the  local  churches  had  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  of  late  that  right 
has  been  much  restricted,  and  at  present  the  priests 
and  deacons  are  usually  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and 
the  bishop  arc  subject  to  the  approval,  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  service  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  is 
solemn  and  elaborate.  It  is  essentially  that  of  the 
earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  is  most  fully  and 
completely  oliserved  in  the  monasteries.  There  are 
no  sculptured  images  and  no  instrumental  music, 
although  there  are  pictorial  representations  of  Christ, 
the  apostles  and  saints,  and  scenes  in  Bible  history. 
The  most  important  service  is  the  liturgy,  the  chief 
part  of  which  is  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
There  are  three  liturgies,  those  of  St.  John  Chrvsostom, 
St.  Basil  the  Great,  ami  St.  Gregory,  the  last  called  the 
liturgy  of  the  "  presanctificd  gifts,"  for  which  the  holy 
gifts  or  emblems  are  prepared  at  a  preceding  service, 
generally  that  of  St.  Basil.    There  are  no  so-called 


"silent  liturgies,"  and  two  liturgies  are  not  allowed  to 
be  performed  in  the  same  church  simultaneously,  nor 
can  a  liturgy  be  performed  by  the  same  priest,  or  on 
the  same  table,  twice  a  day.  A  "corporal,"  otherwise 
known  as  "antimins,"  a  table  cover  with  a  particle  of 
the  holy  remains  of  some  saint  sewn  into  it,  ami  es- 
pecially blessed  by  a  bishop  for  every  church,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  the  liturgy.  Moreover,  a 
priest  may  perform  it  only  when  he  is  fasting.  Besides 
the  liturgy,  the  church  has  vespers,  vigils,  matins, 
hours,  and  special  prayers  for  various  occasions  and 
needs.  The  several  services  named  consist  of  readings 
from  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments,  supplicatory  pray- 
ers, thanksgiving,  glorifying,  hymns,  etc. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  included  in  this 
report  comprise  4  bodies,  as  follows: 

Ru.-«>ian  Orthodox  Church. 
Servian  Orthodox  Church. 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church. 
Grwk  Orthodox  Church. 

SCMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  lwidies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  4  bodies,  taken  together,  have  41 1  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants,  including  bap- 
tized children  as  well  as  adults,  as  reported  by  all  of 
the  organizations,  is  129,60(5;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  for  103  organizations,  about  85  per  cent 
are  males  and  15  per  cent  females.  On  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  ami  the  excess  of  adult 
males,  no  deduction  is  made  for  children  as  in  tho 
case  <>f  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  85  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
38,995,  as  reported  by  75  organizations:  church 
property  valued  at  $964,791,  against  which  there 
ap|)ears  an  indebtedness  of  $290,674;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  326  organizations;  and  29  parsonages 
valued  at  $117,143.  There  are  7  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  10  officers  and  teachers  and  509  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  is  108. 
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BISTORT. 

Russia  first  came  into  definite  relations  with  Chris- 
tianity on  the  visit  of  Princess  Olga  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  was  baptized  about  A.  D.  957.  Subse- 
quently Vladimir  the  Great  sent  emissaries  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  Eastern  ami  Western,  to  learn  of  their 
doctrines  and  rituals,  with  a  view  to  adopting  that 
which  they  liked  best.  The  emissaries  returned  and 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  ceremo- 
nial in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
seemed  to  them  to  excel  all  others.  Thereupon  Vladi- 
mir was  baptized,  and  the  Greek  Church  became  the 
church  of  the  state. 

Ihiring  the  succeeding  centuries  the  church  was  gov- 
erned, first  by  metropolitans  looking  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  their  titular  head;  since  about  1589, 
by  patriarchs;  and  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
by  the  Holy  Synod.  This  synod  is  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion consisting  of  several  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
priests  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  who  are  invited  to 
take  a  temporary  or  permanent  part  in  its  sessions. 
To  see  that  the  civil  laws  and  interests  of  the  country- 
are  complied  with,  a  representative  of  the  monarch 
sits  in  the  synod  as  a  civil  officer,  with  the  title  of 
chief  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  To  his  presence 
in  the  synod  is  due  the  incorrect  opinion,  widely  ex- 
tended outside  of  Russia,  that  the  emperor  is  really 
the  head  of  the  Russian  Church. 

In  the  government  of  the  church  the  synod  acts 
through  a  stair  of  clerical  ami  lay  officers.  There  are 
three  classes  of  bishops:  metropolitans,  of  whom  there 
are  three — one  each  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Kief;  archbishops,  according  to  their  age  and  merits; 
and  bishops,  who  in  especially  large  dioceses  are  as- 
sisted by  adjunct  bishops.  The  selection  and  distri- 
bution of  bishops  require  imperial  sanction.  Each 
governing  bishop  has  an  ecclesiastical  consistory  under 
him,  composed  of  clerical  members  and  generally  a  lay 
secretary.  Next  come  archpriests,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. In  the  monasteries  there  are  also  archiman- 
drites, priors,  hieromonks,  hierodeacons,  and  monks. 


The  Russian  Church  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  that  has  undertaken  any  foreign 
missionary  enterprise.  It  has  develojjcd  quite  a  mis- 
sion in  Japan,  but  its  great  work  has  been  the  care  of 
the  churches  in  America.  In  1 751)  a  Russian  merchant , 
named  GlotofT,  baptized  several  Aleuts  of  Umnak 
Island.  Fifteen  years  later  ScheleholT,  the  organizer 
of  a  company  for  fur  trading  in  Alaska,  baptized  fort}r 
Aleuts  of  Kodiak  Island.  In  1792,  at  his  request,  the 
Holy  Synod  sent  to  Alaska  a  special  mission  consisting 
of  eight  monks,  who  established  their  headquarters  at 
Kodiak  and  built  the  first  Eastern  Orthodox  church  in 
America.  In  the  course  of  two  years  12,000  natives 
were  baptized,  and  almost  every  hamlet  had  its  church 
or  chapel.  During  succeeding  years  a  number  of  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  from  Russia.  Iwth  to  care 
for  the  Russians  and  to  do  missionary  work  among 
the  natives.  Of  these,  John  Veniaminoff.  afterwards 
Bishop  Innocent,  accomplished  the  most.  Coming  to 
Unalaska  Island  in  1824,  he  spent  ten  years  among  the 
Aleuts,  and  then  went  to  Sitka  to  teach  the  Kolosh. 
Until  he  left  for  Siberia  in  1S55  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  the  Alaskans.  lie  prepared  an  alphatn't 
and  grammar  of  the  Aleutian  language;  translated  the 
catechism,  the  more  important  divine  services  of  the 
church,  and  some  books  of  the  Bible:  and  did  much 
for  general  e«lucation  and  the  improvement  of  civil  and 
social  life.  In  Sitka  he  built  the  cathedral  which  is 
still  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  founded  a  theological 
seminary  for  native  catechisers  ami  missionaries,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  consistory  for  the  government  of  the 
churches. 

After  the  change  of  political  rule,  accompanying  the 
sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  many  Russians  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  ami  with  them  a  large 
numfier  of  priests,  or  missionaries.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Russia  and  an  attendant  loss  of  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  missionary  work.  Furthermore,  as 
traders  of  different  nationalities  multiplied  and  mis- 
sionaries of  different  creeds  came  to  the  country,  many 
natives  were  drawn  away  from  the  church.  Neverthe- 
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loss,  the  Russian  Church  did  not  give  up  its  work  in  the 
country,  hut  continued  I<»  do  whatever  was  within  its 
means. 

In  1X72  the  see  was  removed  from  Sitka  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  there  were  already  quite  a  numher  of  Rus- 
sians, Servians,  and  Greeks.  In  1SSS  Bishop  Vladimir 
came  from  Russia,  remaining  until  1S91,  when  he  was 
succeeded  hy  Bishop  Nicholas,  whose  stay  was  noted 
for  two  important  features:  (1)  An  exceptional  de- 
velopment of  religious  activity  in  Alaska  ami  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  found  expression  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  churches,  chapels,  and  schools;  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  missionaries;  in  the  founding 
of  various  societies  and  fraternities  for  charitable  pur- 
poses and  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  natives;  in  the  opening  of  asylums  for  children, 
etc.;  (2)  the  enlarging  of  the  eparchy  to  include  the 
Eastern  states  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
opening  thus  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  more  recent  development  of  immigration, 
large  numbers  have  come  from  Austria-Hungary, 
especially  from  Galicia  and  Poland,  who  belong  to 
what  are  known  as  the  Uniat  churches.  When  those 
sections,  once  a  part  of  Russian  territory,  came  under 
the  control  of  Poland,  and  later  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  thus  under  the  general  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  an  arrangement  was  effected,  called 
the  Unia,  by  which  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,  while  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  were  permitted  to  retain  most  of  their  liturgy 
and  have  their  own  special  bishops.  These  provisions, 
however,  did  not  hold  outside  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  on  coming  to  America  the  members  of  these 
churches  found  themselves  compelled  to  use  the 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  bishops,  who  in  general  either 
knew  nothing  about  the  Unia  or  did  not  take  it  into 
account. 

In  seeking  relief  from  this  position,  one  of  the  Uniat 
parishes  in  Minneapolis  became  aware  of  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  a  see  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  in  1891,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Alexis G.  Toth,  petitioned  the  Russian  BUhop  Vladimir 
to  take  them  all  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  pale  of 
the  Russian  Church.  Bishop  Vladimir  willingly  com- 
plied with  the  request  and,  during  the  time  of  Bishop 
Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him,  the  example  of  the  par- 
ish in  Minneapolis  was  followed  by  a  number  of  Uniat 

About  the  same  time  the  immigration  from  Russia 
proper  increased,  and  soon  purely  Russian  parishes 
were  formed  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  although  in 
the  former  city  there  was  an  Orthodox  Russian  church 
in  existence  as  far  back  as  1S76.  In  1905  the  episcopal 
see  was  transferred  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  general  doctrine  ami  polity  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  have  already  l>een  fully  stated.'  In 
the  United  States  the  church  is  represented  by  one 
eparchy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  archbishop, 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  and  assisted 
since  1904  by  two  coadjutor  bishops,  one  appointed  for 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  churches  of  Alaska, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Syrian  churches.  The 
Servian  churches  are  under  the  care  of  a  separate  ad- 
ministrator, an  archimandrite.  Besides  the  bishop, 
the  eparchy  is  served  by  :$  archimandrites,  .'$  arch- 
priests.  2  priors,  51  priests,  14  hieronionks,  4  deacons, 
and  4(1  readers;  or  a  total  of  117  men,  9  of  whom  are 
Servian,  9  Syrian,  and  the  remainder  Russian.  Of 
the  eparchal  clergy,  only  5  priests  have  no  parishes  of 
their  own,  being  appointed  to  assist  deans  or  for  some 
special  work. 

The  archiepiscopal  cathedra  in  New  York  has 
under  it,  for  the  needs  of  eparchal  government,  the 
"North  American  Ecclesiastical  Consistory,"  com- 
posed of  four  members.  The  Russian  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  are  in  direct  dependence  on  this 
consistory.  All  others,  except  those  in  Alaska  and 
the  Servian  and  Syrian  parishes,  which  have  especial 
administrators,  are  divided  into  districts,  supervised 
by  deans,  who  have  their  headfpiarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago.  The  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  to  the  various  parishes,  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  parishioners  or  of  the 
priests  themselves.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
natives  of  Russia;  the  remainder  have  come  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  or  Syria. 

The  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  allows  $70,751  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  eparchy,  besides  which 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Russia  gives  $2,599  for  its 
purely  missionary  work.  The  bishops,  the  official 
institutions,  and  the  officers  of  the  eparchy  are  sup- 
ported by  these  appropriations,  other  expenses  being 
met  partly  from  the  same  funds  and  partly  from  parish 
fees.  From  the  appropriations  by  the  state  treasury, 
the  clergy  received  $40,972  in  1906,  and  in  addition, 
from  their  parishes,  the  sum  of  $19,858. 

WORK. 

While  originally  the  eparchy  was  a  mission,  at  pres- 
ent almost  the  only  strictly  missionary  work  is  that 
carried  on  by  the  clergy  of  Alaska  among  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  and  each  year  sees  about  200  converts 
brought  into  the  Russian  Church.  In  the  United 
States  the  clergy  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
caring  for  the  religious  needs  of  immigrants  from 
Kurope,  who  are  members  of  the  Russian  Church  by 
birth,  or  have  returned  to  it  from  the  Uniat  churches. 

'See  Kacteru  Orthodox  Chun-he*,  |«igt>  258. 
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The  church  has  no  foreipn  mission,  properly  speak-  I 
inn,  except  as  its  work  in  Canada  may  be  considered  ! 
as  such.  The  first  Russian  Orthodox  parish  in  Canada 
was  founded  in  1898  in  Wostok,  Alberta,  the  parish- 
ioners being  formerly  Uniats.  In  1906  there  were  5 
inde (indent  and  19  attached  Russian  parishes,  with 
16  c  hurches  and  8  chapels,  anil  1  Syrian  parish  with  a 
church  of  its  own.  The  value  of  these  churches  and 
chapels  in  1906  is  given  as  $26,870,  and  their  seating 
capacity  as  5,195.  The  returns  showed  6,748  regis- 
tered Russian  parishioners  and  480  Syrian,  with  5 
Russian  priests  and  1  Syrian. 

The  educational  work  of  the  eparchy  consists  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools  of  various  types,  taught  mostly 
by  priests  or  readers.  The  Sunday  schools  are  few  in 
number,  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  parish 
schools,  which  are  held  in  some  places  only  on  Satur- 
day, while  in  others  they  are  held  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  still  others,  every  evening,  after  the  sessions  of 
the  public  schools  are  over.  In  these  schools  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  Russian  language,  Russian  history, 
Bible  history,  the  catechism,  prayers,  and  church  sing- 
ing. In  1906  there  were  59  of  these  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  1 ,948.  Some  parishes  also  support  read- 
ing rooms  and  schools  for  adults  for  the  study  of 
English. 

Since  1905  the  eparchy  has  had  a  theological  sem- 
inary in  Minneapolis,  for  the  training  as  priests  of 
men  who  were  born  in  America  or  who  have  become 
American  citizens.  Its  property  is  valued  at  325,000, 
and  its  expenses,  amounting  to  $4,000  annually,  are 
paiil  by  the  cparchal  treasury.  There  is  in  addition, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  boarding  school,  which  prepares 
students  for  the  seminary,  and  report ed  25  pupils  and 
property  valued  at  $30,000.  In  1906  another  theolog- 
ical seminary  was  founded  in  connection  with  the 
episcopal  cathedral  of  Sitku,  for  the  training  of  natives 
of  Alaska  to  be  missionaries.  Some  of  the  schools  in 
Alaska  have  orphan  asylums  connected  with  tlunn,  ami 
in  1906  these  schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by 
the  eparchy  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6,693,  were  edu- 
cating 54  boys  and  12  girls. 

A  number  of  publications  are  devoted  to  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
archiepiscopal  cathedra  of  New  York  publishes  a 
biweekly  magazine  entitled  the  "Russian  Orthodox 
American  Messenger,"  besides  a  monthly  supplement  in 
English.  A  weekly  paper, called  the  "Light,"'  is  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  the  Little  Russian  language. 
Bishop  Raphael,  of  Brooklyn,  publishes  the  Word,  a 
biweekly  magazine  in  Arabic  and  English,  and  the 
administrator  of  the  Servian  churches  in  Chicago  pub- 
lishes Glasnik  (the  Messenger),  a  monthly  paper  in 
Servian.  The  eparchy  also  publishes  hooks  and 
pamphlets  in  various  languages,  and  has  recently 
published  an  English  translation  of  the  liturgy. 


Among  other  activities  should  l>e  mentioned  the 
founding,  in  1905,  of  a  monastery  and  an  orphanage  in 
the  name  of  St.  Tikhon,  at  South  Canaan,  Pa.  They 
are  valued  at  $10,000,  and  the  expenses,  amounting 
to  $2,000  annually,  are  met  by  special  appropriations 
and  by  private  contributions.  In  1906  there  were  5 
men  in  the  monastery  and  12  children  in  the  orphanage. 

Brotherhoods  or  fraternities  have  been  founded,  the 
objects  of  which  are  the  guarding  of  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  America,  the  support  of  churches 
and  schools,  the  upholding  of  moral  ideals,  and  the 
relief  of  needy  memlters.  In  1896  the  brotherhoods 
in  the  different  parishes  of  the  Eastern  states  united 
under  one  hoard  of  directors,  adopting  the  name  of 
"The  Orthodox  Catholic  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  According  to  the  last 
report  the  society  had  S9  brotherhoods  and  7  sister- 
hoods, with  3,263  members  and  funds  amounting 
to  $15,025.  During  eighteen  months  in  1905  and 
1906  the  society  paid  more  than  $25,000  to  the  families 
of  deceased  members,  about  $5,000  to  sick  members, 
12,000  to  churches.  $300  to  schools,  and  about  $7,000 
for  the  publication  of  its  oflicial  weekly  paper  Sviet, 
or  the  Light,  and  of  a  calendar,  both  in  Little  Russian. 
Besides  the  brotherhoods,  almost  even*  parish  has 
temperance  societies,  reading  rooms,  and  singing  and 
musical  unions. 

In  Alaska  in  1906  there  were  23  parochial  brother- 
hoods with  1,542  members,  and  in  the  same  territory 
there  were  10  temperance  societies  with  908  members. 

Of  the  Russian  parishes,  about  one-third  have  their 
own  priests  and  the  remainder  are  served  by  priests 
of  other  parishes.  The  Servian  and  Syrian  parishes 
have  priests  of  their  own. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  59  organizations,  located 
in  17  states.  Of  these,  35  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  19,111;  of 
these,  about  68  per  cent  are  mules  ami  32  per  cent 
females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction 
is  made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  46  church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  20,345;  church  property  valued 
at  $484,371,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $131,774;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  25  parsonages  valued  at  $112,243. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  2  officers  and 
teachers  and  75  scholars. 
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The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi-  .  entire  growth  in  this  country  since  that  date,  the 
nation  is  55.  report  for  1800  showing  hut  1  organization,  500  com- 

By  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  report  for     municants,  and  church  property  valued  at  $40,000. 
1800,  it  appears  (hat  this  body  has  had  almost  its 
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SERVIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

HI8TORT. 

Tho  churches  of  this  body  represent  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  from  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  the  southern  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  They 
use  the  Slavic  liturgy  in  their  services,  and  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  archbishop  of, 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States, 
hut  have  its  a  special  administrator  an  archimandrite 
of  that  church.  In  doctrine  and  polity  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and 
their  history  is  given  in  the  statements  for  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these 
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tables,  the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  of 
which  4  are  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Illinois,  and  1  each 
in  California,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Oliio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  in- 
cluding baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  15,742; 
of  these,  about  <S(i  per  cent  are  males  and  14  |ier 
cent  females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is 
made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  8 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2.N00; 
church  property  valued  at  162,400,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $19,000;  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $2,100.  There  is  1  Sunday  school 
reported  with  1  teacher  and  13  scholars. 

Tho  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  9. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S90. 
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HISTORY. 

The  churches  of  this  body  represent  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  (if  communities  from 
Syria  connected  with  the  Orthodox  Patriarchates  of 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem.  They  all  have  priests  of  their 
own,  hut  as  a  hotly  they  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  coadjutor  hishop  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  Li  doctrine  and  polity  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Kussian  Orthodox  Church,  and  their  history 
Is  given  in  the  statements  for  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  and  the  Russian  Ortljodox  Church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  hy  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  of  which 
3  arc  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  New  York,  and  1  each  in 
Nehraska,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  Dumber  of  communicants  reported,  in- 
cluding baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  Is  4,002; 
of  these,  about  <il  percent  are  males  ami  39  percent 
females.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  and  the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction 
is  made  for  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700;  church  property  valued  at  $32,160,  with 
no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
6  organizations.  There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported, 
with  1  teacher  and  50  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination  is  9. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORKKK  ORTH 

HISTORY. 

Since  the  report  for  1890  the  nnmlxr  of  Greeks  im- 
migrating U)  the  Unite*!  States  has  increased  greatly. 
Some  have  come  from  Greece,  some  from  the  Greek 
islaml.s  of  the  Aegean,  anil  others  from  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
have  l>ccn  largely  unmarried  men,  or,  if  married,  they 
have  left  their  families  hehind  them  and  have  scat- 
tered over  tin  country,  those  from  the  same  section 
usually  keeping  together.  As  they  have  become  to 
a  certain  extent  permanent  residents,  and  especially 
as  they  have  lieen  joined  by  their  families,  they  have 
felt  the  need  of  religious  services,  particularly  in  case 
of  marriage,  or  sickness  and  death.  Accordingly,  ap- 
plication has  been  made  by  the  communities  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  their  own  sections,  and 
priests  have  been  sent  to  this  country,  sometimes  by 
the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece  and  sometimes  by  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.1  These  priests  have  formed 
churches  in  the  larger  centers  and  also  congregations 
in  places  within  easy  reach,  which  they  have  visited 
more  or  less  regularly  as  has  been  convenient. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  early  Russian  churches,  there 
has  been  no  central  organization,  each  priest  holding 
his  ecclesiastical  relation  with  the  synod  or  patriar- 
chate which  sent  him  to  this  country.  Arrangements 
are  being  perfected  for  a  general  organization  of  the 
Greek  speaking  communities  representing  both  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Greece  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

IMMTRIXK  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Greek  churches  are  in  entire  accord 
with  other  Ivastern  Orthodox  Churches.  Their  polity 
and  worship,  however,  while  in  principle  the  same, 
van-  somewhat  in  form  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs. 
With  a  more  complete  organization  these  divergencies 
will  either  disappear  or  be  definitely  established. 

'See  Kastcm  Orthodox  Church.*,  pa^e  1258. 


J1MIX  CHURCH. 

WORK. 

The  entire  organization  of  the  Greek  churches  is 
practically  on  a  home  missionary  basis.  The  priest 
in  charge  of  a  central  church  or  congregation  looks 
after  the  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  wherever  they  may  be. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
,  tables,  the  denomination  has  334  organizations  in  35 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  131  are 
in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading 
with  45. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  90.751  :  of 
|  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2o  organizations, 
about  !)4  per  cent  are  males  and  0  j>er  cent  females. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is  made  for 
children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  29 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  15,150,  as  reported  by  20  organizations:  church 
property  valued  at  $385,800,  as  reported  by  10  organi- 
zations, against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $139,900:  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  305 
organizations;  and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,800. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools,  with  6  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  371  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  35. 

By  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  report  for 
1S90,  it  appears  that  this  body  has  had  almost  its  en- 
tire grow  th  in  this  country  since  that  date,  the  report 
for  1890  showing  but  1  organization,  100  communi- 
cants, and  church  property  valued  at  $5,000. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  UY  STATES:  190G. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CIIURCU  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  <  HIR<  H  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SfHOOI-S,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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EVANGELICAL  BODIES. 


(lEVKKAL  STATEMENT. 


The  report  for  IS90  showed  only  the  Evangelical 
Association,  the  formation  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  being  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  early  his- 
tory of  both  hotlies  up  to  the  time  of  separation  is 
given  in  the  statement  of  the  older  hotly. 

The  Evangelical  hotlies  are  2  in  number,  as  follows: 

Evangelical  A«i*K-iation. 
Unitetl  KvanHitTtl  Church. 

SUMMARY  Of  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Evangelical  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,738 


I  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  commu- 
nicants, as  report etl  by  2,730  organizations,  is  174.7SO; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,627  organiza- 
tions, about  -10  per  cent  are  males  antl  60  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  2,537 
edifices;  a  sealing  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
650,391,  as  reported  by  2,461  organizations:  church 
property  valued  at  8s,999,979,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  8(566,973;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  152  organizations;  and  1,026  parson- 
ages valued  at  $1,907,917.  The  numtier  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  2,454  organizations,  is  2.549. 
with  32,1 13  officers  ami  teachers  and  214,998  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  1,495  and  there  are  also  598  local  preachers. 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 


The  great  religious  awakening  which  look  place  in 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  at  first  largely  confined  to  the  English  speak- 
ing communities.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that 
others  should  feel  the  effect  of  the  new  spirit;  and  a 
Dumber  of  leaders  arose,  through  whose  influence  vary- 
ing types  of  religious  life  developed,  eventuating  in 
different  church  organizations.  In  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  a  large  number  of  German  speak- 
ing people,  descendants  of  those  who  in  the  preceding 
century  had  fled  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  the 
Palatinate.  Among  them  was  Jacob  Albright,  who 
was  tKirn  in  Pottstown.  Pa.,  in  1759,  and  died  in  1808. 
Baptized  in  infancy,  and  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran 
.communion,  he  was  later  converted  under  the  influence 
of  a  Reformed  minister;  but  coming  into  connection 
with  the  Methodists,  he  declared  his  adherence  to 
them,  and  was  licensed  to  exhort.  More  and  more  his 
interests  were  directed  toward  his  own  people.  The 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  did  not  wish  to  engage 
in  distinctivclyGerman  work, as  they  believed  that  that 
language  in  the  United  States  would  soon  become  ex- 
tinct;  and  therefore  Albright,  who  had  begun  to  preach 
in  1700,  felt  called  upon  to  devote  himself  particularly 
to  work  among  these  people  in  their  own  language. 
Under  his  direction  20  converts  from  among  them 
united,  in  1800,  to  pray  with  and  for  each  other.  It 
had  not  been  his  purpose  to  found  a  new  church;  but 


the  language  conditions  and  the  opposition  manifested 
by  some  Methodists  to  the  modes  of  worship  used  by 
his  converts  made  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation necessary.  There  was  no  schism ;  it  was  simply 
the  development  of  a  movement  for  the  religious  and 
spiritual  awakening  of  the  German  community  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1803  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  effected  at  a  general  assembly 
held  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  when  Mr.  Albright  was 
set  apart  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  ordained  as 
an  elder.  The  act  of  consecration  was  jH'rfonned  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  ami  solemn  prayer  by  two  of 
his  associates.  The  claim  that  this  act  was  an  ordi- 
nation was  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  other  de- 
nominations, but  the  Association  held  to  its  position 
and  asserted  that  Albright's  credentials  were  from  a 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  succes- 
sion. 

His  training  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
influenced  him  in  organizing  the  new  movement,  and 
many  characteristic  Methodist  features,  as  the  circuit 
system  and  the  itinerancy,  were  adopted.  The  first 
field  of  operations  included  the  counties  of  Bucks. 
Berks,  and  Northampton,  and  extended  into  portions 
of  Northumberland  and  Center  counties.  The  first 
annual  conference  was  belt!  in  Lebanon  county.  Pa., 
in  November,  1807,  Albright  was  elected  bishop)  and 
articles  of  faith  and  the  book  of  discipline  were 
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adopted,  but  a  full  form  of  church  government  was 
not  devised  for  some  years.  The  first  general  confer- 
ence convened  in  Buffalo  Valley,  Center  county,  Pa., 
in  October,  1816,  at  which  the  denomination  took  its 
present  name. 

Although,  in  the  beginning,  the  activities  of  the 
church  were  confined  to  the  German  language,  the. 
scope  was  soon  widened  by  taking  up  work  in  the  : 
English  language  also.    The  denomination  spread  into  I 
others  of  the  Middle  stntes,  throughout  the  Northern 
and  Western  states  from  Xew  England  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  north  into  Canada. 

For  some  years  (he  missionary  idea,  which  has 
always  Iwen  a  dominant  pur|x>se  of  the  denomination,  i 
found  its  expression  in  local  work;  but  in  18.H0  a  gen- 
eral missionary  society  was  organized,  and  a  woman's 
society  followed  in  1SS3.  In  1S54  the  church  first 
reached  out  to  Europe,  Htid  commenced  an  ini|H>rtant 
work  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ln  1*76 
Japan  was  occupied,  and  since  then  other  foreign  mis- 
sions have  developed.  As  early  as  1815,  a  church 
publishing  house  was  founded,  and  what  is  said  to  l>e 
the  oldest  German  religious  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Der  Christliche  Botschafter,  was  founded  in 
1836. 

A  division,  in  1891,  resulting  in  the  organization  of 
the  Tinted  Evangelical  Church,  took  from  the  denomi- 
nation a  large  number  of  ministers  ami  members.  At 
present  efforts  are  being  made  for  a  reunion. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Evangelical  Association  is  Arminian, 
and  its  articles  of  faith  correspond  very" closely  to 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  em- 
phasize I  lie  divinity  as  well  as  perfect  humanity  of  i 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  true  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  hold  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments  reveal  the  will  of  God  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  salvation.  Christian  perfection 
is  defined  as  state  of  grace  in  which  we  are  so  firmly 
rooted  in  (tod  that  we  have  instant  victory  over  every 
temptation  the  moment  it  presents  itself,  without  yield-  ' 
ing  in  any  degree;  in  which  our  rest,  peace,  and  joy  in 
God  are  not  interrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  in 
which,  in  short,  sin  has  lost  its  power  over  us,  and  we 
rule  over  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  Satan,  yet  in  watch- 
fulness." Entire  sanct ideation  is  the  basis  of  this  per- 
fection, which,  however,  constantly  admits  of  a  fuller 
participation  in  divine  power  and  a  constant  expansion 
in  spiritual  capacity. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  Evangelical  Association  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  except  in  respect  to  the  episcopacy.  The 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  general  conference  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  but  are  not  ordained  or  conse- 


crated as  such.  They  are  eligible  for  reelection,  and 
are  general  overseers  of  the  work  of  the  church.  They 
preside  at  annual  conferences  and,  as  a  board,  decide 
all  questions  of  law  in  the  interval  between  general  con- 
ference .sessions.  The  general  conference,  which  meets 
quadrennially,  has  been,  since  1  s;t<»,  a  delegated  body. 
Previous  to  that  time  all  elders  of  the  church  were 
members.  The  annual  and  quarterly  conferences  cor- 
respond to  the  similar  bodies  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  the  annual  conferences  consisting  of  the 
ministers  within  certain  territorial  hounds  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  laymen;  and  the  quarterly  conference* 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  local  congregations. 
Presiding  elders  are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  annual 
conference.  Pastors  are  appointed  annually,  on  the 
itinerant  system,  the  time  limit  being  five  consecutive 
years  in  any  field  except  a  missionary  conference. 
The  property  of  local  congregations  is  controlled  and 
managed  by  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  and 
membership,  and  subject  to  the  doctrine  anil  polity  of 
the  denomination. 

WORK. 

The  general  missionary  work,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, is  under  the  care  of  a  missionary  society,  whose 
members  become  such  by  the  payment  of  dues.  It 
carries  on  its  work  through  a  board,  whose  membership 
consists  of  the  officers  of  the  society  (who  are  also  the 
officers  of  the  board*,  one  ministerial  delegate  from 
each  annual  conference  branch  society,  one  delegate 
from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  the  mission- 
ary secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Alliance,  and 
six  laymen  who  are  elected  by  the  general  confer- 
ence. The  annual  conferences  are  practically  organ- 
ized as  branch  societies  for  missionary  work.  All 
transactions  of  the  society  are  reviewed  at  the  general 
conference.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  has  591 
local  societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  12,215,  atid 
works  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  This  hoard  makes  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  mission  conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  lands,  and  these  conferences  in  turn  divide 
their  respective  appropriations  among  the  various 
mission  stations. 

Appropriations  for  home  mission  work  are  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  the  provision 
of  homes  .for  them.  A  considerable  amount  of  work 
is  done  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Of  late,  work  has  devel- 
oped among  the  foreign  population,  there  being  now 
2  missions  among  Italians.  The  total  number  of 
missionaries  reported  in  the  home  department  in  1906 
was  622.  the  number  of  churches  aided  was  900,  ami 
the  contributions  for  the  work  were  reported  as 
$199,880. 

In  close  sympathy  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
is  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  in 
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assisting  needy  mission  congregations  to  erect  church 
buildings  by  means  of  temporary  loans  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest.  For  this  work  in  1906  there  was  con- 
tributed $3,568,  which  is  included  in  the  total  amount 
given  above.  During  the  succeeding  year  the  amount 
of  contributions  increased  to  about  $27,000.  There  is 
a  general  fund  amounting  to  $28,000,  a  special  fund 
for  New  England  churches  of  $8,000,  ami  another  for 
churches  in  Germany  of  $71,000,  making  a  total  of 
$110,000. 

Foreign  missions  are  carried  on  tlirough  both  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society.  The  fields  occupied  are  Japan,  China, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively foreign  mission  work  is  that  in  China  and 
Japan,  in  each  of  which  countries  there  is  a  principal 
station,  with  various  substations  and  churches  con- 
nected with  it.  In  1906,  in  connection  with  the  2 
missions,  there  were  12  churches  reporteil  with  841 
members,  and  3  training  schools  with  53  students.  In 
addition,  there  were  in  Europe,  connected  with  the 
Association,  but  generally  under  the  care  of  native 
preachers,  347  churches  with  18,635  members;  and  in 
Canada.  97  churches  with  8,421  members.  The  total 
number  of  American  missionaries  employed  was  16, 
chiefly  in  .Vsia,  and  there  were  617  native  workers, 
including  deaconesses,  most  of  them  in  Europe.  In 
the  foreign  field  there  were  also  15  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries with  1 1,416  patients.  There  are.  no  asylums 
or  orphanages.  The  total  amount  contributed  by  the 
churches  was  $44,600,  of  winch  $23,000  went  to  assist 
the  work  in  Europe;  $14,600,  that  in  Japan;  and 
$7,000,  that  in  China.  The  contributions  for  the  work- 
in  Canada  are  special  ami  are  not  included  in  the  regu- 
lar contributions.  The  property  in  Europe  is  valued 
at  $1,100,000;  in  Japan,  at  $22,000;  and  in  China,  at 
$10,000;  making  a  total  of  $1,132,000.  The  general 
receipts  of  the  missionary  society  for  both  the  home 
and  foreign  fields  have  shown  a  stead}-  increase  since 
1900,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  $156,474.  The 
average  contributions  in  the  whole  denomination  in 
1906  for  foreign  missionary  purposes  alone  were  over 
$2  per  member. 

The  educational  work  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  in  1906,  included  3  institutions  of 
higher  grade  with  591  pupils,  and  2  parochial  or  mis- 
sion schools  with  100  pupils.  This  latter  department 
has  since  grown  to  much  larger  proportions,  and  is 
being  emphasized  by  the  church.  The  contributions 
for  educational  work  at.  home  were  $40,871 ;  the  value 
of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $215,000;  and  there  is 
an  endowment  of  $354,000. 

The  institutional  or  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the 
church  include  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and 
a  deaconess  home  and  hospital.    The  total  number  of 


inmates  during  1906  is  given  as  549,  and  the  contribu- 
tions by  the  churches  for  this  department  of  work  were 
$34,757.  The  property  is  valued  at  $150,000,  and  the 
endowment  is  $85,000.  The  deaconess  home,  although 
recently  established,  is  the  center  of  a  great  work  in 
the  church.  There  are  36  deaconesses,  all  educated  as 
trained  nurses  and  missionary  workers  among  the  poor. 

Aside  from  these  institutions  there  is  a  charitable 
society,  whose  funds,  amounting  to  $50,000,  are  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  endowment,  the  proceeds  from 
which  are  applied  to  the  support  of  aged  ministers,  or 
such  as  are  in  broken  health,  and  to  the  families  of 
deceased  ministers. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  are  enrolled  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Young  People's  Alliance,  which  had 
in  1906  in  the  United  States  937  societies  with  30,104 
members;  and  in  other  lands,  264  societies  with  8,535 
members;  making  a  total  of  1,201  societies  with  38,639 
members.  These  societies  in  the  United  States  con- 
tributed $44,366,  of  which  $16,000  was  appropriated 
for  missionary  work,  $11,716  for  church  building  pur- 
poses, $3,753  for  education,  and  $12,897  for  various 
other  purposes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
individual  church  organizations, are  given  by  states  ami 
by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown 
by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,760  organiza- 
tions, contained  in  22  conferences.  The.se  organiza- 
tions are  distributed  in  29  states,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  being  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion. The  state  having  the  greatest  number  is  Penn- 
sylvania with  234,  followed  by  Wisconsin  with  223. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
104,898;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,677 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,617  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifice*,  of  390,199.  as  reported  by  1,554  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $5,819,620,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $374,969;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  100  organizations;  and  680 
parsonages  valued  at  $1,297,666.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  1,571  organizations,  number  1,631,  with 
19,977  officers  and  teachers  and  121,822  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  942  and  there  are  also  369  local  preachers. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  550  organizations  and  28,415  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $1,033,940  in  the  value 
of  church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants  is  due  to  the  with- 
drawal, since  1890,  of  a  number  of  churches  to  form 
the  United  Evangelical  denomination. 
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UNITED  EVANl 

HISTORY. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  a  separate  eccltv 
siastical  body,  dates  from  the  year  1804.  Previous 
to  that  time  its  members  constituted  ii  part  of  the 
Evangelical  Association1  organised  un<ler  the  evan- 
gelistic lahnrs  of  Jacob  Albright,  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1800.  The  division  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  church  was  due  to  ililTer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  were  considered  funda- 
mental principles  of  church  polity,  and  official  acts 
affect ing  the  claims  of  a  large  minority  of  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  association.  Seven  annual 
conferences,  with  from  80,000  to  70,000  members, 
who  were  designated  the  "minority/'  entered  a  pro- 
test against  what  they  regarded  as  "abuse  of  the 
powers  conferral  by  the  discipline,  anil  usurpation  of 
powers  in  violation  of  the  discipline."  This  protest 
availed  nothing,  aiid  in  due  time  a  separate  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  with  articles  of  faith  and  a  disci- 
pline in  strict  accord  with  the  doctrine,  spirit,  anil 
purpose  of  the  original  church.  On  October  10,  IK04, 
the  former  members  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence met  in  convention  and  organized  as  the  "  East 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church,"  and  called  a  general  conference  to  meet  in 
Naperville,  111.,  November  25),  1S<>4.  Other  confer- 
ences joinei!  in  the  call,  anil  on  the  designateil  day  the 
Conference  met,  and  on  the  following  day  declared 

'S4j<j  Evangelical  Am*  iiUi4.ii.  page  M'J. 


ELICAL  CHURCH. 

itself  to  be  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church. 

IKXTRINK. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Evangelical  Church  may  be 
characterized  as  Metliodistic.  Its  confession  of  faith, 
formulated  in  twenty-five  articles,  varies  but  little 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  church  emphasizes  the  principle  of  voluntary 
giving  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  but 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  religious  and 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  church;  "voluntary 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicants,  as  the  true  ground  of 
personal  temjwrani-e,  and  complete  legal  prohibition 
of  the  traffic,  in  alcoholic  ilrinks,  as  the  <luty  of  civil 
government;"  the  exercise  of  strict  discipline  for  the 
safety,  purity,  and  jxiwer  of  the  church;  the  integrity 
of  the  Bible,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and  the 
fellowship  of  all  followers  of  Christ. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  church  resembles  the  Methodist  Epis- 
,  copal  Church.  The  local  congregations  are  self-gov- 
erning in  their  temporal  affairs.  There  is  eijual  cler- 
ical and  lay  representation  in  the  annual  conferences, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conference.  The  itinerant 
system  of  ministerial  supply  and  service  prevails,  the 
appointments  of  ministers  being  made  at  each  annual 
C4>nference,  by  a  commit t4>e  consisting  of  a  presiding 
bisli4>p  and  presiding  elders,  for  one  year,  with  the 
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privilege  of  reappointment  ti>  the  limit  of  ■  four  yean 
term. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  interests  of  the  church  are  com- 
mitted especially  to  a  Society  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  which  has 
a  branch  in  each  annual  conference.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  general  board,  consisting  of  its  officers, 
together  with  one  delegate  from  each  conference 
auxiliary,  and  one  from  the  Woman's  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  latter  is  auxiliary  to 
the  general  society.  The.  annual  conferences  are  em- 
powered to  establish  missions  within  their  own  bounds, 
and  supervise  them,  while  beyond  the  limits  of  con- 
ference districts  the  board  of  missions  can  act.  The 
number  of  such  missions  now  in  operation  within  and 
beyond  the  conference  bounds  is  285,  cared  for  by  the 
same  number  of  missionaries,  and  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  in  1906,  the  sum  of  $117,962  was  con- 
tributed. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  church,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  its  board  of  missions,  is  confined  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hunan,  in  China,  where  3  stations  are  occu- 
pied, and  14  missionaries  with  3  native  helpers,  are 
successfully  laboring.  There  are  4  churches  with  100 
members;  3  schools  with  80  pupils;  and  property 
valued  at  819,588.  The  sum, of  $25,650  was  contrib- 
uted for  the  various  branches  of  the  work  during  the 
year  1906.  There  were  25  additions  to  the  member- 
ship, and  encouraging  progress  was  made  in  even- 
depart  ment. 

The  higher  educational  work  of  the  church  at  home 
is  represented  by  3  institutions,  in  which  there  were, 
in  1906,  about  40  teachers  and  450  students.  The 
contributions  for  this  department  weie  $20,495,  and 
the  property  is  valued  at  $100,000,  with  $175,000 
endowment. 


The  Keystone  leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor  num- 
ber 638  with  a  membership  of  22,897,  and  in  1906  con- 
tributed for  missionary  purposes  nearly  $4,000,  while 
the  Sunday  schools  contributed  for  various  purposes 
over  $75,000. 

The  publishing  house  of  the  church,  located  at 
Hurrisburg,Pa.,  has  property  valued  at  about  $100,000. 
and  publishes  13  church  periodicals  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  150,000  copies.  A 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states and  by  conferences  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  978 
organizations  contained  in  11  conferences.  These  or- 
ganizations are  distributed  in  19  states,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  being  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  579. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
69,882;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  950  or- 
ganizations, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  920  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  269,192,  as  reported  by  907  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,180,359,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $292,004 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  52  organizations;  and  346 
parsonages  valued  at  $610,251.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reputed  by  883  organizations,  number  918,  with 
12,136  officers  ami  teachers  anil  93.176  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
!  ination  is  553  and  there  are  also  229  local  preachers. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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EVANGELISTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 


OENERAI,  STATEMENT. 

Under  this  head  are  included  various  associations 
of  churches  which  ure  more  or  less  completely  organ- 
ize<l  un<l  have  one  general  characteristic,  namely, 
the  conduct  of  evangelistic  or  missionary  work.  In 
a  few  cases  they  are  practically  denominations,  hut 
for  the  most  part,  while  distinct  from  other  religious 
bodies,  they  are  dominated  by  the  evangelistic  con- 
ception rather  than  by  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinctions. None  of  them  is  large,  and  some  ure  very 
small  and  local  in  their  character. 

The  Evangelistic  associations  are  11  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  affiliation  as  follows: 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 


Metropolitan  Church  Association. 
Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  A.-wiciatiun. 
Missionary  Church  Association 
Pentec<*it  Band*  of  the  World. 
Heavenly  Recmit  Church. 


Aposlolic  Christian  Church. 
Christian  Congregation. 
Gospel  Mission. 
Church  of  Daniel  s  Hand 
l.umher  River  Mission 
lVtilecintal  Union  Church. 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America  (Colored). 
SUMMARY  Off  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
'  at  the  close  of  the  year  190(1,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
Taken  together,  they  have  1S2  church  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members,  as 
reported  by  179  organizations,  is  10,812;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  172  organizations,  about  43 
per  cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  associations  have 
124  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices of  34,590,  as  reported  by  112  organizations; 
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church  property  valued  at  1632,186,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $102, 701);  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  52  organizations;  and  9  parson- 
ages valued  at  $34,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  re- 
ported by  l.*16  organizations,  number  147,  with  047* 
officers  ami  teachers  and  7,015  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  reported  as  connected  with 


the  different  bodies  is  356,  and  there  are  also  196 
licentiates,  evangelists,  and  exhorters. 

The  largest  association,  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
both  organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Apos- 
tolic Christian  Church,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the  Mis- 
sionary Church  Association. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKMBKRS,  M1N 1STKRS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1908. 
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HISTORY. 

Tliis  movement  originated  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  1900, 
in  the  revival  work  of  some  evangelists  under  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Parhani.  It  stands  for  the  "restora- 
tion of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  old- 
time  religion,  camp  meetings,  revivals,  missions,  street 
and  prison  work,  and  Christian  unity  everywhere." 
It  is  not  a  denomination,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  ordinarily  used,  hut  "an  evangelistic  move- 
ment on  a  scriptural  plan,"  carried  on  by  preachers, 
evangelists,  and  special  workers,  who  feel  that  they  are 
called  by  God,  and  who  devote  their  whole  time  t<»  the 
work,  without  salaries  or  collections  of  any  kind,  the 
entire  expense  depending"  upon  God's  blessing  through 
freewill  offerings."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  "sal- 
vation and  healing."  Whenever  possible,  the  leaders 
upon  request  visit  and  pray  for  the  sick  without  charge. 
The  distant  sick  are  treated  through  correspondence, 
the  sending  of  handkerchiefs  that  have  been  blessed, 
etc.  The  headquarters  are  in  I>os  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
membership  reported  indicates  merely  those  persons 
who  are  permanently  and  actively  identified  with  the 
movement,  not  including  those  who  attend  the  meet- 
ings, or  who  may  be  classed  as  associated  with  it. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan, 


China,  Korea,  the  Philippines.  India,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  some  of  the  European  countries,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  committees  which  have 
charge  of  the  receipt  of  funds  and  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  to  those  in  the  held,  no  definite  salaries  being 
paid. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  (>  organizations;  3  being  in  Kan- 
sas, 2  in  Washington,  and  1  in  Texas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  53H;  of  these, about  41  pcrcentare  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  200;  church  property  valued  at  8-150,  against 
which  then  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There  are  6  Sun- 
day schools  reported,  with  30  officers  and  teachers  and 
245  scholars. 

No  information  concerning  the  number  of  : 
can  be  obtained. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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HISTORY. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  a  number  of  enter- 
prises in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
T.  F.  Ferguson,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

These  enterprises  are  conducted  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  immediate  lo- 
cality, and  each  is  under  the  supervision  of  some  one 
commissioned  for  that  work  from  the  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles.  They  give  special  attention  to  rescue 
work  in  the  large  cities.  Some  of  the  missions  use 
membership  cards  and  have  a  regular  enrollment; 
others  do  not  use  these  cards,  and  the  attendance  is 
made  up  partly  of  persons  who  are  already  members 
of  other  churches,  but  identify  themselves  with  the 
distinctively  missionary  work  of  this  organization. 
There  is  no  general  association,  although  the  superin- 
tendents meet  at  different  times  for  mutual  conference. 
Great  liberty  is  given  to  workers  in  choice  of  location 
and  form  of  work. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  11  organizations;  8  being 
in  California,  2  in  Oregon,  and  1  in  Washington. 

The  total  Dumber  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  703;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  10 
organizations,  about  74  per  cent  are  males  and  26  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  500;  church  property  valued  at  $40,250.  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness:  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  10  organizations.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  40  officers  and  teachers 
and  .308  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  30. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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METROPOLITAN  ClIURCH  ASSOCIATION. 


This  organization,  sometimes  culled  the  "Burning 
Bush/'  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
church  of  Chicago,  and  was  organized  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  settled  districts  of  that  city.  It  found 
its  impulse  in  a  revival  movement  in  1894,  and  has 
increased  until  it  has  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  conducts  fairly  extensive  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  The  headquarters  are  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  where  there  are  various  departments,  including 
an  orphanage  with  45  inmates,  a  day  school,  and 
rooms  for  families.  The  special  feature  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  its  revival  work,  which  it  carries  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  hiring  halls,  as  a  nde,  rather 
limn  purchasing  buildings  and  making  |>ermanent 
headquarters. 

There  are  branches  in  other  countries,  the  main  part 
of  the  foreign  work  being  in  India.  In  1904  mission- 
aries established  themselves  in  Calcutta,  but  after- 
wards moved  to  Allahabad,  where  they  have  preached 
to  the  English  speaking  people  as  well  us  to  the  natives, 
although  they  live  entirely  in  the  native  style.  In 
1900,  there  were  X  missionaries  in  India,  4  in  Wales, 
and  3  in  Africa.  The  amount  subscribed  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  work  was  $2,340,  and  $30,000  has 


been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  buildings,  et<\,  for 
the  foreign  and  home  work. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  6  organizations;  2  being 
in  Illinois,  2  in  Wisconsin,  and  1  each  in  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  406;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are  males 
and  61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,025;  church  property  valued  at  $1 18,300, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$74,000;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  Worship  by  2  organiza- 
tions; and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $13,000.  There  are  4 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  29  officers  ami  teachers 
and  360  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  29,  and  there  are  also  23  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S90. 
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HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


H1STOKY. 

A  number  of  independent  churches  were,  organized 
under  this  name  at  (J  I  en  wood,  Iowa,  in  1802,  for  the 
threefold  purpose  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  holiness, 
developing  missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  promoting  philanthropic  work,  especially  the 
care  of  orphans  and  needy  persons.  They  have  no 
formal  creed  and  no  general  church  organization. 
Each  locnl  body,  called  an  assembly,  keeps  its  own 
records,  but  there  is  a  central  committee  located  at 
Tabor,  Iowa,  which  superintends  the  general  activities 
of  the  churches. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  is  large,  and  includes  ordained  and 


tioiis,  occupied  by  24  missionaries,  ami  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  work  was  about  $5,200. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  10  organizations,  in  7  states. 
Of  these,  there  are  2  each  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska,  ami  1  each  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  293;  of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males 


licensed  ministers,  evangelists,  deaconesses,  etc.    No  1  and  52  percent  females.    According  to  the  statistics, 


salaries  are  paid,  and  no  summary  of  figures  is  availa- 
ble, but  the  superintendent  reports  that  "sufficient  for 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  traveling  expenses  for  some- 
thing like  60  persons  was  supplied."  There  is  a 
missionary  training  home  with  70  students,  for  the 
preparation  of  those  who  desire  to  work  among  the 
neglected  classes,  and  an  orphanage  with  23  inmates. 

Foreign  work  has  been  carried  on  since  IS94  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  Africa.    In  1900  there  were  7  sta- 


the  denomination  has  9  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,450,  and  church  property  valued  at 
SI  1,300,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $175.  There  are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
75  officers  and  teachers  and  402  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  36,  and  there  are  also  39  licentiates  and 
evangelists. 

Thus  body  was  not  reported  in  1800.. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEUT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  ItY  STATES:  190fi. 
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MISSIONARY  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTOHV. 


This  body  was  organized  in  1S9S,  tit  Borno,  Intl.,  by  a 
number  of  persons  who  found  themselves  without  a 
church  home,  as  a  consequence  of  their  belief  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "fourfold  gospel,"  namely,  "regen- 
eration for  the  sinner,  sanctification  as  a  second  work 
of  grace  for  the  believer,  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of  the 
believers  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  premillennial 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King  of  this  earth."  They 
banded  themselves  together  in  an  organization  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Missionary  Church  Association,"  whose 
chief  aim  has  been  to  reach  the  neglected  parts  of  the 
home  field  with  the  gospel,  ami  to  do  missionary  work 
in  foreign  fields.  The  doctrinal  status  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,1 
through  which  society  it  carries  on  some  of  its  work. 
It  differs  from  that,  however,  in  being  a  regular  church 
organization,  while  the  Alliance  is  not.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  are  at  Berne,  Intl.,  and  the 
churches  are  located  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

'See  lii.lejHMHleiit  .  hun  lies,  pane  315. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  32  organi- 
zations in  10  states  and  the  territory  of  Arizona.  Of 
these,  2S  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Ohio 
leading  with  S. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  1,250;  of  these,  as  shown  hy  the  returns 
of  27  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  19  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  4,735;  church  property 
valued  at  $33,135,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $1,500;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  12  organizations;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $1,000. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  28  organizations, 
number  34,  with  271  officers  and  teachers  and  1,916 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  wit  h  the  denomi- 
nation is  35,  and  there  are  also  20  licentiates. 
This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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PENTECOST  BANDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HISTORY. 

Iii  1S85  a  missionary  society  t)f  young  people  was 
formed  in  the  Free  Methodist  Church  by  the  Rev. 
Vivian  A.  Duke.  Gradually  as  the  members  of  the 
branches,  or  bands,  came  into  closer  fellowship,  they 
united  in  distinct  organizations,  and  in  1898  became  a 
separate  body,  adopting  the  name  "  Pentecost  Hands  of 
the  World."  While  primarily  a  home  anil  foreign  mis- 
sionary movement,  it  is  practically  a  denomination. 
The  doctrine  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  although  no  definite 
creed  has  been  adopted.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion is  by  no  means  complete.    Some  of  the  bands 


have  a  regular  membership,  ordained  pastors,  and 
church  edifices,  but  many  worship  in  halls,  chapels, 
etc.,  ami  are  supplied  by  evangelists. 

The  care  of  these  outlying  stations  and  communities 
constitutes  the  distinctive  home  missionary  work,  in 
which,  apart  from  the  regular  pastorates,  about  75 
persons  were  engaged  in  1900.  No  salaries  are  paid, 
both  pastors  and  evangelists  being  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  The  foreign  missionary  work  is 
carried  on  in  India,  North  Africa,  and  Sweden.  The 
report  for  190C>  showed  10  stations,  17  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  l.r>  native  helpers;  3  churches  with  250 
members;  2  schools  with  250  pupils;  and  2  orphan- 
ages with  200  inmates.    The  amount  contributed  for 
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thus  purpose  was  $4,500,  and  the  value  of  property  on 
the  foreign  field  was  estimated  at  $35,000. 

This  body  has  1  correspondence  school  with  75  stu- 
dents, and  1  parochial  school  with  20  pupils.  The 
value  of  school  property  is  estimated  at  $1,000.  Four 
philanthropic  institutions  were  reported,  with  250 
inmates,  and  property  valued  at  $105,500.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  denomination  are  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  there  is  a  large  printing  and  publishing  house. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l'.HXl.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  10  organizations  in  5 
states.  Of  these,  15  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Indiana  leading  with  12. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported Is  4K7 ;  of  these,  about  39  percent  are  males  and 
61  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  10  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  3,7X0;  church  property  valued 
at  $00,550,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $0,025;  and  0  parsonages  valued  at  $10,500. 
There  are  14  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  83  officers 
and  teachers  and  177  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  50. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1SS0. 
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IIKAVKXLY  RECRUIT  CHURCH. 


In  18S2  several  preachers,  impressed  with  the  lack 
of  spirituality  and  power  in  the  churches,  began 
preaching  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  As  the 
numher  of  converts  increased,  the  services  were  held 
in  a  hall,  and  in  1HS5  the  body  was  incorporated  as  the 
"  Heavenly  Recruit  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.," 
for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  missionary  pur- 
]><im-n.  Some  years  later  dissatisfaction  arose,  result- 
ing in  a  division  of  the  association,  a  part  taking  the 
name  of  "  Holiness  Christian  Association,"  and  the 
others,  including  chiefly  a  numher  of  churches  which 
had  heen  organized  in  Indiana,  forming  the  "  Heavenly 
Kecruit  Church."  In  general  doctrine  and  polity  the 
church  is  in  accord  with  the  Methodist  Church,  laying 
special  emphasis  u[H>n  entire  sanctilicution  and  holi- 
ness. The  bishops  constitute  a  senate  which  makes 
and  establishes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  confer- 
ences, and  the  direct  control  of  the  ministry  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  annual  conference,  to  which  the  churches 
report. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tahles  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  27  organizations ;  26 
being  in  Indiana  and  1  in  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  938;  of  these,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and 
57  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  8  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  2.800;  church  property  valued  at 
$8,950,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$700;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  15  organizations; 
and  I  parsonage  valued  ut  $500.  There  are  14  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  116  officers  and  teachers  and  527 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination Is  55,  ami  there  are  also  18  evangelists  and 
exhorters. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIAN  CIII'RCH. 


HISTOHY. 

The  Apostolic  Christian  Church  traces  its  origin  to 
a  Swiss,  the  Kev.  S.  II.  Froehlich,  who  came  to  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  established  a  number  of  German  Swiss  churches. 
The  principal  characteristic  is  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  The  different  organi- 
zations are  distinct  from  each  other,  although  com- 
bining in  a  loose  association. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow     As  shown  bv  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  42  organizations  in  11 
states.  Of  these,  37  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Illinois  leading  with  15. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  4,55N;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  38  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and 
59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  44  church  edifices;  a  sealing  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  11,475,  as  reported  by  .'17  organi- 
zations; and  church  property  valued  at  $141,550, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $0,500. 
There  are  32  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  130  officers 
and  teachers  and  1 .932  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  19,  and  there  are  also  69  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATION. 


HISTORY. 

This  body  was  organized  in  tho  year  1899,  at 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  with  the  special  purpose  of  securing  a 
broader  Christian  fellowship  and  of  emphasizing  and 
systematizing  works  of  charity.  Both  in  doctrine  and 
polity  it  is  in  general  accord  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  has  district  assemblies  and  also 
a  general  assembly,  corresponding  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  general  conference  of  that  body. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 


states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations;  7  being 
in  Indiana  and  1  each  in  Oliio  and  Wisconsin. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  395;  of  these,  about  44  per  cent  are  mules 
and  56  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,550,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$7,200,  against  wluch  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $600.  There  are  7  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
73  officers  and  teachers  and  332  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  26. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  HY  STATES:  190*1. 
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GOSPEL  MISSION. 


This  is  an  association  of  churches  for  the  special 
purpose  of  evangelistic  work  and  the  development 
of  Christian  fellowship.  The  congregations  are  not 
identified  with  any  church  organization  and  havo  no 
special  system  of  doctrine  or  church  polit)r.  They 
vary  in  size  and  are  principally  evangelistic  in  their 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 


denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  wliich  are  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  190;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males 
and  59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  750;  church  property  valued  at  $3,100, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $500 ; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations. 
There  are  9  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  34  officers 
and  teachers  and  245  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  10. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES :  1906. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


CHURCH  OF  DANIEL'S  BAND. 


The  Church  of  Daniel's  Band  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  February,  1893,  at  Marine  City,  St. 
Clair  county,  Mich.  The  general  purpose  is  evangel- 
istic, with  special  emphasis  upon  fellowship,  abstinence 
from  all  excess,  and  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  faith. 
The  organization  is  somewhat  after  the  Methodist 
form.  In  addition  to  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  there  are  a  few  connected  with  the  body  in 


statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 


tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  those  tables,  the 
denomination  has  4  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  92;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  arc  male* 
and  59  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500,  and  church  property  valued  at  $2,400, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $100. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  3  officers  and 
teachers  ami  50  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination Is  15,  and  there  are  also  6  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION. 


HISTOHY. 


This  organization  includes  a  few  churches  in  North 
Carolina,  all  established  since  1900.  They  call  them- 
selves "Holiness  Methodist  churches."  but  decline  all 
affiliation  with  other  Methodist  bodies  and  emphasize 
evangelistic  work  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 


tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  5  organizations. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  265;  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  mules 
and  03  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  5  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,000,  und  church  property  valued  at 
$3,000,  against  which  there  appeal's  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  5  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  28  officers 
and  teachers  and  256  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  < 
nation  is  5,  ami  there  are  also  3  licentiates. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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PENTECOSTAL  UNION  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  Pentecostal  Union  Church  is  an  association 
of  churches,  all  of  recent  date,  whose  special  purpose 
is  general  missionary  work  and  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  holiness.  A  number  of  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries labor  under  their  auspices,  following  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  the  early  church.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 


states in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  3  organizations;  1  being 
in  California,  1  in  Colorado,  and  1  in  New  Jersey. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  230;  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males 
and  fit)  per  ceut  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  900;  and  church  property 
valued  at  $90,600,  against  which  there  appears  an  in- 
debtedness of  $11,000.  There  are  2  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  14  officers  and  teachers  ami  175  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  35. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  1906. 
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VOLUNTARY  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA  (COLORED). 


This  is  &  small  association  of  colored  churches,  organ- 
ized in  1 000,  in  protest  against  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  different  colored  denominations  of  supporting 
the  ministry  by  financial  assessments  upon  the 
churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 


denomination  has  3  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Alabama. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  meml>ers 
reported  is  425;  of  these,  about  35  per  cent  are  males 
and  <>5  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,325;  and  church  property  valued  at 
$2,400,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,000.  There  are  3  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
21  officers  and  teachers  and  390  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  11,  and  there  are  also  18  licentiates. 

Thus  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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FREE  CHRISTIAN  ZION  CHURCH  OK  CHRIST. 
FREE  CHRISTIAN  ZION  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

The  Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ  wax  organ- 
ized on  July  10,  1905,  at  Redemption,  Ark.,  by  a 
small  company  of  colored  ministers.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  a  protest  against  any  attempt  to  tax 
members  of  the  church  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical system,  and  a  feeling  that  the  church  itself  should 
care  for  its  poor  and  needy.  The  founder,  E.  D. 
Broun,  was  a  conference  missionary  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  Others  associated 
with  him  represented  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Baptist  churches. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  church  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  Methodist  bodies,  except  that  it  has 
chiefs  or  superintendents  in  place  of  bishops,  and 
pastors  and  deacons  are  the  officer!  in  the  local  church. 
A  chief  pastor  is  chosen  to  preside  over  the  whole 
denomination,  and  all  appointments  to  offices  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  pastorates,  are  made  by  him. 
The  laity  has  from  the  beginning  had  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  local  church,  and  also  in  the  general 
assembly. 


WORK. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  church  is  in  the  care  of 
the  poor,  who  are  provided  for  directly  through  the 
church  officers,  each  local  church  l>eing  expected  to 
provide  for  its  needy  ones.  There  are  also  district 
evangelists,  appointed  by  the  chief  pastor,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  care  for  the  unevangelized  communities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  15  organizations;  14 
being  in  Arkansas  and  1  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  1 ,835 ; 
of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  14  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  5,201 ;  church  property  valued  at  $5,975,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,150;  and 
2  parsonages  valued  at  $450.  There  are  7  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  63  officers  and  teachers  and  340 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  20,  and  there  are  also  10  licentiates. 
This  body  was  not  reported  in  1X90. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


FRIENDS. 


GKNF.RAI.  BTATEMKNT. 

The  Friends  remain  on  the  smne  general  status  us 
in  the  report  for  1S90.  The  general  history  is  pre- 
sented in  the  article  on  tlie  older,  or  Orthodox,  brunch. 
The  specific  statements  in  regard  to  the  other  bodies, 
indicating  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Orthodox  Friends,  appear  under  their  separate  titles. 

The  Friends  an1  divided  into  4  bodies,  as  follows: 

Society  of  Friend*  i  Orthodox). 
IU-ligiou*  Society  o(  Friend*  (liickaitci. 
Orthodox  CoOMTVative  Friends  (Wilburite). 
Friends  <  Primitive i. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 


denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
These  bodies,  tuken  together,  have  1 , 147  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  members,  as  reported  by  1,141 
organizations,  is  113,772;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  1,121  organizations,  about  46  per  cent  are 
males  and  54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  1.01)7  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of 
304,204,  as  reported  by  1,088  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  13,857,451,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $41,41)6;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  39  organizations;  and  145  parsonages 
valued  at  $1  SI  ,874.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported 
by  S46  organizations,  number  HS7,  with  7,73.5  officers 
and  teachers  and  53,761  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  4  bodies 
is  1.479;  in  addition  to  these  there  are  169  unrecorded 
ministers,  as  reported  by  1  body. 
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1 

SOCIETY  OF  PR] 

history. 

The  religious  situation  in  England  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  described  as 
"a  hurly-burly  of  religious  polemics."  The  civil  war, 
the  unsatisfactory  social  and  business  conditions,  the 
rival  claims  of  t  he  adherents  of  the  different  ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  and  creeds,  and  the  discussions  as  to  t he  rc- 


NDS  .ORTHODOX!. 

spective  rights  of  pastors  and  people,  caused  thought- 
ful men  of  the  country  to  become  utterly  dissutisfied 
with  church  anil  state,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  every 
existing  institution. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  tlus  period,  in  1624,  that 
George  Fox  was  born,  in  Fenny  Drayton,  Leicester- 
shire.   He  was  a  sober-minded,  serious  youth,  and 
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early  had  his  mind  turned  to  religious  matters.  After 
severe  mental  and  spiritual  struggles,  he  was  led  to 
emphasize  the  spiritual  side  of  Christianity.  While 
external  forms  of  religion  were  not  ignored,  he  taught 
the  necessity  of  divine  power  within  the  man  to  enable 
him  to  live  according  to  the  will  of  God,  the  direct  com- 
munication of  this  will  to  the  individual  believer  in 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  consistency  be- 
tween the  outward  life  anil  the  religious  profession. 
This  was  unfamiliar  teaching  to  most  persons  in  that 
day  of  rigid  adherence  to  creeds  and  of  great  formalism 
in  religious  observances.  Fox  soon  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  preachers  who,  with  himself,  spread  their 
doctrines  far  and  wide  in  Great  Britain,  and  later  ex- 
tended their  missionary  efforts  to  Ireland,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America, 
in  which  countries,  particularly  America,  they  gained 
many  adherents.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  their 
intention  to  establish  a  new  branch  of  the  church,  but 
almost  before  they  knew  it,  an  organization  had 
developed. 

At  first  they  called  themselves  "Children  of  Truth" 
or  "Children  of  Light,"  also  "Friends  of  Truth,"  and 
finally  the  name  wliich  was  given  to  them  was  the 
"  Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  to  which  was  fre- 
quently added,  "  commonly  called  Quakers."  This 
last  name  was  applied  to  them  by  a  justice  in  response 
to  an  address,  in  which  George  Fox  called  on  hini  to 
"tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

Many  of  the  extreme  charges  against  them,  as,  for 
example,  those  with  regard  to  the  disturbance  of  pub- 
lic worship,  were  greatly  exaggerated.  At  the  same 
time  their  refusal  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  support  it  by  the  payment  of  tithes, 
or  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  and  their  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  much  of  the  religious  preaching  of  the 
day,  created  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  against  them 
and  brought  upon  them  severe  persecution.  Heavy 
fines  were  imposed  upon  thern;  their  property  wag 
confiscated;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  were  subjected  to 
long  imprisonments  in  the  horrible  jails  of  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  they  increased  in  numbers,  until  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  the  most 
important  body  of  dissenters  in  England.  With  the 
cessation  of  persecution,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Friends  relaxed  their  mission- 
ary zeal,  paid  more  attention  to  the  discipline  of  their 
members,  and  gradually  settled  down  into  a  compara- 
tively quiet  existence.  So  far,  however,  was  this  dis- 
cipline carried,  in  its  minute  supervision  of  the  actions 
of  members,  that  their  numbers  declined,  and  some 
have  expressed  a  wonder  that  the  society  continued  to 
exist  at  all.  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  new  movement  began,  and  since  that  time  the 
great  majority  of  the  Friends  have  either  dropped  or 
modified  many  of  the  old  customs  and  external  forms. 


The  first  recorded  visit  of  any  Quakers  to  America 
!  was  that  of  two  women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher, 
who  arrived  in  Massachusetts  from  Barbados  in  1656. 
They  were  immediately  put  under  arrest,  subjected  to 
a  brutal  examination  to  see  whether  they  were  witches, 
and  finally  shipped  back  to  Barbados.  Two  days 
after  their  departure  a  vessel  arrived  with  eight  more, 
and  these  were  forcibly  returned  to  England.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  anil  heavy  penalties  provided  for 
those  who  knowingly  brought  into  the  community  that 
"cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world 
which  are  commonly  called  'Quakers,'  who  take  upon 
them  to  be  immediately  sent  of  God,  and  infallibly 
assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  and  write  blasphemous 
opinions,  despising  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church*  and  commonwealth,"  etc.  Notwithstanding 
these  laws,  the  Quakers  continued  to  come,  and  at  last 
the  situation  improved,  although  it  was  not  until  1724 
that  their  ap|>eals  to  the  Royal  Privy  Council  in 
England  were  sustained.  A  few  years  later  laws  were 
enacted  in  their  favor. 

The  Friends  had  almost  as  trying  an  experience  in 
Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  suffered  eer- 
I  tain  persecutions  in  Connecticut.  In  Rhode  Island, 
however,  they  were  received  more  cordially  and  were 
held  in  high  regard,  several  of  the  early  governors  being 
members  of  the  society.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  there  were  many  Friends.  The  cul- 
mination of  their  influence  was  reached  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  charter  given  to  William  Penn  in 
return  for  a  debt  due  by  the  crown  to  his  father, 
Admiral  Penn. 

The  society  continued  to  grow  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  drew  more  within  itself 
|  in  view  of  the  general  disturbances  resulting  from  the 
I  colonial  wars  and  the  political  situation,  and  Friends 
I  were  discouraged  from  membership  in  the  assembly  or 
from  holding  any  public  office.    These  conditions  led 
to  the  establislunent,  in  1756,  of  the  first  "meeting  for 
sufferings"  in  America,  whose  object  was  to  extend 
relief  and  assistance  to  members  of  the  society  who 
might  suffer  from  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  on  the 
frontier,  and  in  general  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
the  society.    The  relation  of  the  Friends  to  the  Indians 
was  one  of  cordial  interest,  following  the  position  taken 
not  only  by  William  Penn,  but  also  by  George  Fox. 

With  regard  to  slavery,  the  early  attitude  of  the 
Friends  was  one  of  toleration,  although  they  insisted 
that  the  slaves  should  be  treated  humanely.  A  develop- 
ment, however,  was  inevitable,  and  in  1688  the  German 
Friends,  at  a  meeting  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  protested 
against  the  "traffic  in  the  bodies  of  men."  and  consid- 
ered the  question  of  the  "lawfulness  and  unlawfulness 
of  buying  and  keeping  negroes."  The  question  con- 
tinued to  be  agitated,  and  in  1758  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  directed  a  "visitation"  of  all  who 
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held  slaves,  and  decided  that  all  who  should  '  be  con- 
cerned in  importing,  soiling,  or  purchasing  slaves" 
should  he  forbidden  to  sit  in  meetings  held  for  decid- 
ing matters  of  discipline.  In  1776  slaveholders  were 
to  be  "disowned"  if  they  refused  to  manumit  their 
slaves,  and  by  1787  personal  ownership  of  slaves  by 
acknowledged  members  of  the  society  had  ceased.  In 
the  transition,  however,  care  was  taken  that  feeble  or 
incapable  persons  should  not  suffer. 

In  the  disturbances  that  preceded  the  Revolution  the 
Friends  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  desire  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but 
since  they  held  aloof  from  active  warfare  and  refused 
to  serve  in  the  army,  or  to  pay  taxes  levied  for  warlike 
purposes,  they  were  subjected  to  very  great  misappre- 
hension and  suffering,  their  property  being  seized  to 
pay  for  recruits  or  for  the  meeting  of  taxes.  Some, 
indeed,  supported  the  Revolution  actively,  and  were 
known  as  the  "Free,"  or  "Fighting,"  Quakers. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  Friends  loyally  sustained 
the  new  government. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked 
by  divisions  on  doctrinal  points,  resulting  in  separa- 
tions more  or  less  serious.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  popularly  known  as  the  "Hicksite"  in 
1827-28.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Wilburito"  in 
1845,  and  the  "Primitive"  a  little  later. 

During  the  years  following  there  was  a  period  of  con- 
siderable ministerial  activity,  ministers  traveling  up 
and  down  the  country,  visiting  the  congregations  and 
holding  meetings  to  some  extent  with  the  public. 

As  the  slavery  question  came  up  more  prominently 
the  Friends  appeared  in  the  front  rank  of  the  anti- 
slavery  forces,  and  their  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  did  perhaps  »s  much  as  anyone  to  make  cur- 
rent the  Quaker  conception  of  Christianity.  As  the 
civil  war  drew  on,  they  endeavored  to  maintain  their 
ground  in  favor  of  peace,  although  not  a  few  members 
of  the  different  branches  were  found  in  the  army.  The 
close  of  the  war  brought  relief,  and  the  Friends  formed 
themselves  into  a  Peace  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  which  put  lecturers  into  the  field,  issued 
tracts,  and  started  a  monthly  publication,  the  Messen- 
ger of  Peace.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  movement  for 
international  arbitration  has  received  perhaps  its 
strongest  impulse  from  the  annual  gatherings  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Friend.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  reawakening  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society,  apparent  in  home  evangelization, 
foreign  mission  work,  education,  and  philanthropy. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Orthodox  Friends,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  branch,  have  never  adopted  a  formal 
creed.  Their  doctrine  agrees  in  all  essential  points 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian 


Church,  but  they  differ  from  other  denominations  in 
the  following  important  respects:  (1)  The  great  im- 
portance attached  to  the  immediate  personal  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  "Light  Within,"  or  "Inner 
Light  ;"  (2)  the  absence  of  all  outward  ordinances,  in- 
cluding baptism  and  the  Supper,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  essential,  were  not  commanded  by  Christ, 
and,  moreover,  tend  to  draw  the  soul  away  from  the 
essential  to  the  nonessential  and  formal;  (3)  the  man- 
ner of  worship  and  appointment  of  ministers;  (4)  the 
j  doctrine  of  peace  or  nonresistance,  in  accordance  with 
which  no  Friend  can  fight  or  directly  support  war. 

POLITY . 

The  organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends  includes 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  each  being 
a  purely  business  organization.  The  monthly  meet- 
ing is  either  a  single  congregation,  or  includes  two  or 
more  congregations,  called  variously,  weekly,  local,  or 
preparative  meetings.  The  monthly  meetings  in  a 
certain  district  combine  to  form  a  quarterly  meeting, 
and  the  quarterly  meetings  in  a  wider  territory  con- 
stitute a  yearly  meeting. 

The  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  States  are  thir- 
teen in  number:  New  England,  established  in  1661; 
Baltimore,  1672;  Philadelphia,  1683;  New  York,  1695; 
North  Carolina,  1698;  Ohio,  1812;  Indiana,  1821; 
Western  (Indiana),  1857;  Iowa,  1863;  Kansas,  1872; 
Wilmington  (Ohio),  1892;  Oregon,  1893:  California, 
1895.  I'p  to  1902  these  meetings  were  independent 
and  each  had  its  own  discipline,  but  in  that  year  all 
except  Oliio  and  Philadelphia  entered  into  a  loose 
confederation,  and  adopted  a  discipline  that  was  uni- 
form in  essentials  but  modified  in  details  to  suit  local 
conditions.  Each  yearly  meeting  is  independent  in 
the  transaction  of  its  own  business,  but  gives  authority 
in  certain  matters  to  a  body  of  delegates  from  the 
'  yearly  meetings  composing  the  confederation  re- 
ferred to,  wluch  is  known  as  the  Five  Years  Meeting, 
whose  functions,  however,  are  chiefly  advisory. 

The  unit  of  authority  in  the  society  is  the  yearly 
meeting,  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
is  counted  in  the  society's  membership  belongs,  and 
every  one  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  speak  on  any 
matter  before  the  meeting.  Members  of  different 
quarterly  meetings,  sometimes  called  delegates,  are 
appointed  to  attend  the  yearly  meetings,  in  order  to 
insure  a  representation,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
precedence  over  any  other  member.  The  quarterly 
meeting  receives  reports  from  the  monthly  meetings, 
appoints  committees  on  various  lines  of  meeting  busi- 
ness and  Christian  work,  and  informs  the  monthly 
meetings  how  much  each  is  expected  to  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  yearly  meeting.  The 
monthly  meeting  is  the  executive  power  so  far  as  the 
membership  is  concerned,  although  appeal  may  be 
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made  to  the  quarterly  and  yearly  meeting*.  It 
receives,  and  on  occasion  can  disown  members,  and 
ha-s  the  direct  oversight  of  the  congregations.  Its 
regular  ofheers  are  elders  and  overseers,  appointed  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  monthly  meeting  and  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  ami  delegates.  The 
elders  and  overseers  have  general  supervision  of  the 
memberslup.  Ministers  are  not  spoken  of  as  regular 
officers,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  is  complete  with- 
out them. 

There  is  no  formal  provision  for  the  training  of 
ministers.  While  the  value  of  intellectual  training  is 
recognized,  it  is  not  considered  essential,  since  minis- 
ters are  "called  of  God,  and  the  call  to  work  is  be- 
stowed irrespective  of  rank,  learning,  or  sex.'"  The 
theory  is  that  the  church  recognizes  when  a  man  or 
woman  is  qualified  and  has  received  the  "gift,"  and 
acknowledges  it,  after  which  he  or  she  is  called,  and 
acknowledged,  recommended,  or  recorded  as  a  minis- 
ter. There  is  no  ceremony  of  ordination,  and  as  a 
rule  the  minister  receives  no  salary,  although  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  this  respect,  and  in  some  places 
ministers  are  paid.  Usually  the  minister  follows  his 
ordinary  vocation  except  when  he  is  called  to  special 
religious  service,  in  which,  if  his  work  has  the  appro- 
bation of  the  meeting,  his  wants  are  supplied.  When 
a  minister  feels  a  call  to  engage  in  special  religious 
work  or  to  visit  another  section  on  a  religious  mission, 
he  asks  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  ho  belongs  for 
liberty  to  do  so.  For  an  extended  journey  he  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  If  that 
consent  is  refused,  he  is  expected  to  remain  at  home. 
If  he  wishes  to  cross  the  ocean,  the  certificate  given 
him  is  not  complete  without  the  indorsement  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  of  the  yearly  meeting  on  ministry 
and  oversight.  The  yearly  meeting  on  ministry  and 
oversight,  composed  of  ministers,  elders,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  of  overseers  also,  meets  at  regular 
times  to  review  the  general  state  of  the  memhership 
and  consider  the  needs  of  the  work,  although  it  has  no 
disciplinary  powers.  A  similar  meeting,  often  called 
the  "select"  meeting,  of  ministers  and  elders  is  held 
in  connection  with  the  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Woman  is  in  a  position  of  absolute  equality  with  man 
in  Friends'  polity. 

The  worship  of  a  Friends'  meeting  is  distinctly  non- 
liturgical.  Since  the  Friends  believe  that  worship  is 
fundamentally  a  personal  matter  Iwtween  the  soul  atid 
God  anil  can  lie  carried  on  with  or  without  a  minister, 
meetings  for  worship  can  lie  held  part  ly  or  even  wholly 
in  silence,  and  usually  there  is  no  prenrrangement  of 
service.  There  is  no  stated  length  for  any  sermon, 
prayer,  or  exhortation,  and  often  several  persons,  not 
necessarily  ministers,  take  part  during  the  same 
meeting. 


WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Orthodox  Friends 
I  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  individuals  or  unofficial 
organizations.  During  the  year  1906,  however,  20 
persons  who  might  be  classed  as  home  missionaries 
were  employed,  and  10  churches  were  aided  or  served 
by  them,  while  the  amount  contributed  for  that  specific 
phase  of  the  work  was  $14,000.  In  close  touch  with 
the  home  missionary  work  is  the  work  for  temperance, 
each  yearly  meeting  having  a  committee  on  that 
subject. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Friends  is  car- 
ried on,  first,  by  associations  or  committees,  officially 
or  semiofficially  connected  with  the  individual  yearly 
meetings;  second,  hy  independent  organizations;  and 
third,  by  the  American  Friends'  Board  qf  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, recently  formed  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
the  foreign  mission  work  of  the  American  Friends, 
j  The  fields  of  labor  are  Syria,  India,  China,  Japan, 
British  East  Africa,  Madagascar,  and,  in  America, 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
Alaska.  In  11)06  there  were  115  missionaries  and 
250  native  helpers  at  work  in  41  stations,  reporting  2!) 
churches  with  a  membership  of  4,190,  55  schools  with 
3,000  scholars,  and  5  hospitals.  The  contributions  for 
foreign  missions  during  the  year  1906  amounted  to 
about  $97,500. 

The  Friends  have  always  been  interested  in  educa- 
tional enterprises,  although  these  have  generally  been 
under  the  care  of  associations  not  officially  connected 
with  the  denomination.  They  reported  36  educa- 
tional institutions  with  5,163  students,  including  8  col- 
leges, in  as  many  different  states,  among  them  being 
Haverford  in  Pennsylvania,  Guilford  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Earlham  in  Indiana,  Penn  in  Iowa;  4  large  co- 
educational boarding  schools  in  the  Atlantic  states; 
and  a  number  of  academies  and  schools  in  the  middle 
West  and  West.  There  were  also  27  mission  schools 
with  1 ,988  students.  Some  of  these  are  for  the  benefit 
•.  of  the  negroes, especially  in  Virginia  and  XorthCarolina, 
while  others,  under  the  Associated  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Inter-Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittee, an-  among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  Industrial 
enterprise  is  an  important  feature  of  this  department, 
not  merely  in  the  South  and  West,  but  also  in  Indiana, 
where  there  is  a  manual  labor  institute  for  white  chil- 
dren. The  total  expenditures  during  1906  were 
$847,425;  the  property  value  of  buildings,  etc.,  is 
estimated  at  $4,438,800;  and  there  are  endowments 
to  the  amount  of  $3,175,800. 

There  are  no  hospitals,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  l>ody,  although  there  are  16 
philanthropic  institutions  with  a  property  value  of 
$2,000,(MK)  which  are  more  or  less  closely  identified 
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with  it.  In  general  philanthropy,  however,  the 
Friends  have  as  a  rule  united  with  others. 

Nearly  every  meeting  has  a  Sunday  school,  and  in 
1906  there  were  34fi  Christian  Endeavor  societies  or 
similar  organizations,  with  a  membership  of  10,537. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  873  organizations  in  13  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
Indiana  leading  with  192. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  91,101 ;  of 


these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  855  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  832 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  224.898.  as  reported  by  823  organizations:  church 
property  valued  at  $2,719,551,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  811.496:  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  32  organizations;  and  145  parsonages 
valued  at  $IS1,S74.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported 
by  723  organizations,  number  762,  with  6,931  officers 
and  teachers  and  47,612  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1 ,325. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  79  organizations  and  10,506  mem- 
bers, but  a  decrease  of  $76,233  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  cnURC  H  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  11Y  STATES:  1900. 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  < 

HISTORY. 

Previous  to  1827  the  Friends  in  America  constituted 
a  single  brunch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  not, 
however,  altogether  a  united  branch.  Certain  tend- 
encies towanl  liberal  thinking  had  already  developed 
in  most  religious  bodies  which  were  strongly  opposed 
by  conservative  members.  The  discussion  centered 
especially  in  t lie  question  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  In 
New  England  the  controversy  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Unitarian  element  from  the  Congregational 
churches.  Among  the  Friends  the  same  tendency  was 
manifested,  although  the  issues  were  not  so  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  corresponding  element  in  the  Society 
of  Friendfi  made  no  claim  to  be  Unitarian  in  doctrine. 
Those  who  were  inclined  towanl  the  more  liberal  view 
were  not  disposed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
who  disagreed  with  them,  but  emphasized  their  own 
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right  to  hold  such  opinions  as  seemed  to  them  justifi- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  element 
claimed  that  to  look  upon  Christ  as  other  than  the 
Deity  was  to  deny  the  very  foundation  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  church. 

As  the  discussion  developed,  Elias  Hicks,  a  minister 

I  of  remarkable  personality,  became  the  central  figure. 
Relieving  that  "Clod  is  a  Spirit,"  he  held  that  "a  mani- 
festation of  His  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  every- 
where, and  that  this  alone,  if  followed  and  obeyed,  is 
sufficient  for  his  salvation,"  and  that  the  "Eight 
Within"  is  the  only  light  that  anyone  need  follow. 

Hicks  belonged  to  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  hud  been  preaching  within  the  limits  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  earn  ing  the  necessary  creden- 
tials from  his  own  meeting.    Certain  of  his  statements 

|  were  not  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  influential 
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members  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
there  were  various  controversies  and  discussions,  and 
charges  and  countercharges  were  made  until  party 
spirit  ran  high  on  both  sides  and  often  the  real  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  obscured.  It  l>ecame  apparent  that 
the  two  lines  of  thought  were  so  contradictory  as  to 
make  separation  the  only  feasible  outcome,  and  in 
1K27  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  divided. 
Divisions  followed  in  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore.  There  were  no  divisions 
at  tlus  time  in  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  each  of  which  affiliated 
with  the  Orthodox  body. 

While  Elias  Hicks  was  a  very  prominent  personal 
factor  in  the  discussion,  he  was  not  a  direct  mover  in 
behalf  of  separation,  and  although  the  more  liberal 
party  has  been  generally  called  Hicksite,  that  name 
has  never  been  adopted  formally  by  them.  Some  of 
the  Hicksite  Friends  do  not  accept  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Hicks,  and  mine  of  them  claims  to  be  his 
follower. 

The  discussion  that  led  to  the  division  related  partly 
to  doctrine  and  partly  to  polity.  The  Hicksite  body 
denied  the  right  or  advisability  of  demanding  assent 
to  doctrinal  theology  touching  points  regarding  which 
there  lias  always  been  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  soci- 
ety. At  the  time  of  the  division  the  Hicksites  were 
in  the  majority  in  each  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  which 
a  separation  took  place,  except  those  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

The  general  history  of  the  Hicksite  branch  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  Orthodox  branch.1  The  animosi- 
ties of  the  earlier  years  have  to  a  very  large  degree 
subsided,  and  the  relations  l>etween  the  bodies  aro 
now  more  cordial  than  they  were  formerly. 

1XMTKINE. 

The  Hicksite  Friends  hold  that  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  tho  society  has  always  been  a  belief  in 
and  reliance  on  the  *4 Light  Within;"  in  other  words, 
that  a  measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  iu  all  men,  con- 
stituting the  veritable  "Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Speculative  doc- 
trines and  dogmas  are,  therefore,  not  regarded  as 
projXT  tests  or  requirements  for  a  genuine  spiritual 
fellowship,  such  matters  being  left  to  the  witness  in 
each  individual  for  settlement.  Hence,  there  is  in 
this  branch  of  the  society  substantial  unity  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine. 

POLITY. 

In  genera]  government  and  worship  this  branch  sub- 
stantially follows  the  methods  of  the  early  Friends. 

'See  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox),  page  2W. 
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It  has  never  adopted  popular  revival  methods,  and 
has  no  pastoral  system  or  salaried  ministers. 

Each  monthly  meeting,  which  is  the  primary  execu- 
tive body  in  the  society,  has  a  clerk  and  an  assistant 
clerk.  The  clerk  presides  and  prepares  minutes  of  the 
meetings.  Parliamentary  rules  are  not  followed,  and 
no  vote  is  taken.  If  no  one  objects  to  the  minutes 
prepared  by  the  clerk,  they  are  accepted  as  a  record 
of  the  decisions  of  the  meeting.  If  an  objection  is 
offered,  however,  the  clerk  changes  the  minutes  until 
they  meet  with  general  approval.  In  this  way  the 
substantial  unity  of  the  members  determines  the 
decisions  of  the  meeting.  The  monthly  meetings 
appoint  overseers,  composed  of  both  men  and  women, 

I  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  "a  tender  care  over  their 
fellow  members."  Monthly  meetings  provide  also 
for  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders.  The  ministers 
are  such  ]>ersons  as  the  meetings  record  as  approved 
ministers,  and  the  elders  are  persons  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  ministry,  and  counsel  those  who  speak 
in  meeting,  but  have  not  been  recorded  as  ministers. 
Both  men  and  women  may  be  ministers  or  elders, 
hut  those  so  designated  have  no  more  power  in  the 
society  than  other  members. 

The  seven  yearly  meetings  hold  biennial  general 

j  conferences,  the  object  being  to  interest  and  inspire 
the  members  for  service. 

WOItK. 

The  Hicksite  Society  maintains  no  distinct  mis- 
sions, either  home  or  foreign,  but  its  members  are 
active  in  various  lines  of  mission  work,  especially 
work  among  women  and  children.  They  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  juvenile  courts, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Orthodox  Friends,  pay 
the  salary  of  a  probation  officer  in  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  care  of  this  branch  of  the  Friends,  or 
acknowledging  the  application  of  their  principles  in 
the  management,  are  1  college,  located  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  31  preparatory  anil  secondary  schools, 
situated  in  New  York,  New  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  ami  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  college  has  about  350  students,  and  the  other 
schools  an  aggregate  of  2,4(M)  pupils.  All  are  coedu- 
cational. The  estimated  value  of  the  property  is 
$1,750,000. 

The  Friends  are  especially  interested  in  general 
philanthropic  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  commit- 
tees of  the  general  conference,  and  of  the  annual, 
quarterly,  and  monthly  meetings,  assistance  being 
given  by  these  committees  in  the  discussion  of  present- 
day  problems,  in  the  righting  of  manifest  wrongs,  and 
in  various  efforts  for  human  betterment.  Special 
features  are  the  institutions  called  "  Friends'  boarding 
homes,"  of  which  there  are  12,  located  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  accommodating 
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about  264  persons.  Tho  value  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  is  about  (440,000,  and  tbe  cost  of  mainte- 
nance per  year  is  $82,000.  Of  tlus,  about  $55,000  is 
received  from  invested  funds  or  from  personal  contri- 
butions. In  addition,  a  social  settlement  is  main- 
tained in  Philadclplua,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,000. 

Assistance  is  given  to  the  support  of  2  colored 
schools  in  the  South,  some  of  the  contributions  being 
made  officially  by  meetings  but  most  of  them  being 
made  personally. 

The  Ilicksite  Friends  an-  interested  in  various  other 
philanthropies,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  details  or 
statistics  concerning  these,  since  they  are  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  personal  and  private  in  their  application. 

There  are  about  GO  Young  Friends'  associations 
with  an  approximate  membership  of  2,500. 

Since  1902  a  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  society's  activities,  extend  its  influence, 
and  promote  its  principles.  This  effort  took  shape  in 
the  selection  of  a  general  secretary,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  By  correspondence,  by  personal  vis- 
its, and  by  broadening  and  perfecting  the  organization, 
this  secretary  endeavors  to  advance  the  principles  of 
the  society,  to  assist  in  the  application  of  its  testi- 
monies, and  in  various  ways  increase  its  efficiency  as 
an  agency  for  good  in  the  world. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  wlu'eh 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  218  organizations  in  7  yearly  meetings,  located 
in  12  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
Pennsylvania  leading  with  81. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  18,560; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  210  organizations, 
about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  214 
church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  66,200,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $1,037,650,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  The  Sunday  schools 
reported  number  118,  with  771  officers  and  teachers 
ami  5,944  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  97,  and  there  are  also  169  unrecorded  minis- 
ters. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  17  organizations,  but  a  decrease 
of  3,432  members,  and  $624,200  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1900. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORTHODOX  <  ONSERVATI 
HISTORY. 

A  second  separation  among  the  Orthodox  Friends 
occurred  under  the  lcadershipof  John  Wilbur,  a  minister 
from  New  Kngland  who  visited  Great  Britain  during  the 
years  1831-1833.  There  lie  noticed  that  new  methods 
of  teaching  were  being  followed,  and  new  positions  were 
being  taken  in  regard  to  doctrine.  Soon  after,  a  lead- 
ing Friend  in  Kngland,  Joseph  John  (lurnev,  came  to 
America  ami  set  forth  certain  positions  which  to  Wilbur 
and  his  friends  seemed  untenable.  There  was  a  sharp 
discussion  which  finally  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of 
what  was  known  as  a  Wilburite  Yearly  Meeting  in  New 
Kngland  in  1845,  followed  by  similar  yearly  meetings 
in  Ohio  in  1854;  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  in  1877 
and  187S);  anil  in  North  Carolina  in  1904.  The  special 
reasons  which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  Wilbur  and  his 
followers  were  an  apparent  abandonment  of  a  "wait- 
ing" worship,  and  of  an  'inspired  or  prophetic 
ministry,"  and  the  feeling  that  those  who  accepted  the 
ancient  Quaker  method  of  worship  must  either  sepa- 
rate or  abandon  their  convictions  on  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  worship  and  ministry  of  the  Friends. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY . 

In  doctrine  they  hold  and  teach  that  as  "Christ  died 
for  all  men/'  "tasting  death  for  all  men,"  so  in  a  like 
universality,  Jesus  Christ  gives  a  manifestation'  of  His 
Spirit  as  a  divine  light  in  all  men.  They  teach  that 
this  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit  finds  universal  expres- 
sion in  the  "moral  sense,"  or  "moral  law,"  written  in 
the  heart  or  conscicnceof  each  man ;  that  in  all  the  ages 
during  which  there  was  no  Bible,  including  the  periods 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  the  deluge  to  Moses, 
and  among  all  peoples  since  the  time  of  Moses  who 
have  had  no  Bible,  this  inwritten  law  of  conscience 
has  been  the  medium  through  which  God  has  brought 
to  bear  the  moral  and  redemptive  agencies  of  salvation 
for  the  human  race.  They  assert,  moreover,  that  the 
doctrine  of  "Divine  Immanence"  as  an  "unexplained 
remainder  in  human  nature"  in  modern  intuitional 
philosophy  is  but  the  modern  scientific  expression  of 
their  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Light  in  all  men. 


FRIENDS  (WILBURITE). 

Believing  that  nothing  material  ever  enters  the  spiritual 
1  world,  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  material  body.  On  almost  everything  else  they 
hold  and  teach  as  other  Orthodox  Friends.  In  gov- 
ernment and  worship  they  are  also  in  general  accord 
with  that  body. 

They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  in  favor  of  Bible 
schools,  preferring  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  family  either  morning  or  evening,  which  they 
consider  insures  sufficient  instruction  in  the  Scriptures 

WORK. 

They  have  4  academies  with  150  students  and  6 
parochial  schools  with  50  pupils,  for  the  support  of 
,  which,  during  1906,  there  was  contributed  $1,000. 
They  have  no  home  or  foreign  missionary  enterprise, 
no  plulanthropic  institutions,  and  no  young  people's 
societies. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  48 
organizations  in  6  yearly  meetings,  located  in  9 
states;  all  but  10  being  in  the  North  Central  division. 
Ohio  leads  with  16  organizations,  followed  by  Iowa 
with  11. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  3,880;  of 
these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 

Ition  has  47  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
12,216,  and  church  property  valued  at  $93,500,  against 
I  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness.  There  are  7 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  33  officers  and  teachers 
and  205  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  47. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  4  organizations  and  449  members, 
but  an  increase  of  $20,500  in  the  value  of  church  pro|>- 
.  erty. 
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HISTORY. 

The  Primitive  Frientls  withdrew  from  the  Wilburite 
body  because  of  the  failure  of  that  branch  to  bear, 
what  seemed  to  them,  practical  testimony  against  the 
modified  and  modernized  beliefs  and  practices  intro- 
duced into  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
chief  interest  is  to  "maintain  the  ancient  testimonies 
of  the  society"  intact,  with  the  idea  of  bearing  witness 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  rather  than  of  propa- 
gating it. 

They  have  no  general  organization,  the  congrega- 
tions being  entirely  independent.  They  have  never 
adopted  the  term  "Primitive,"  preferring  to  be  called 
simply  "Friends,"  but  the  name  has  been  practically 
accepted  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  bodies. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 


individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in 
the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  located  in  4 

states. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  171;  of 
these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
800;  church  property  valued  at  $6,750,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  4  organizations.  The  denomination  has 
no  Sunday  schools,  nor  does  it  provide  parsonages  for 
its  ministers,  who  are  not  regarded  as  a  specially 
ordained  class,  and  are  on  a  nonsalaried  basis. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  10. 

As  compared  with  the  report,  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization,  61  members,  and 
$9,950  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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GKKMAN   EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  BODIES. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  two  bodies  included  under  this  head  represent 
the  denomination  reporteil  in  1S00  as  the  German 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  and  are  as  follows: 

Evangelical  Protestant  Minuter*'  Awucialion. 
Evangelical  Protestant  Minister*'  Conference. 

St'MMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the 
returns  of  the  individual  church  organizations,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  tahles  which  follow.  These  bodies, 
taken  together,  have  66  organizations.    The  total 


number  of  communicants  or  members,  as  reported  by 
(55  organizations,  is  34,704;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  61  organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are 
males  and  58  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  71  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  37,409,  as 
reported  by  63  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  82,556,550,  against  which  there  apjwars  an  indebt- 
edness of  $161,650;  and  47  parsonages  valued  at 
81S6,150.  The  Sunday  schools  reported  number  61, 
with  1 ,225  officers  and  teachers  and  1 1 ,362  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  59. 
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GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MINISTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


HISTORY. 

A  number  of  independent  German  congregations  of 
liberal  faith,  located  mainly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois,  united  in  1885  in  an  association  called  the 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  Association 
(Predigerverein).  The  immediate  ohject  was  to 
bring  the  ministers  together  in  a  social  way,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  encourage  and  assist  one  another  in 
the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.  They  had  not 
been  members  of  any  synods,  hut  were  independent  of 
all  organizations,  as  were  the  churches  they  served. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the  i 
tion  has  had  to  meet  in  later  years  is  the  general  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  church 
services.  As  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy 
this  demand,  several  of  the  larger  congregations  were 
compelled  to  fill  their  pulpits  with  preachers  belonging 
to  what  are  known  as  the  "Orthodox  synods." 

Their  doctrinal  basis  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels,  interpreted  liberally  as  in  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

There  is  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  churches 
being  absolutely  independent,  even  the  association  of 
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ministers  having  no  authority  over  the  churches, 
though  it  furnishes  a  basis  of  association. 

There  is  an  annual  conference  of  the  ministers,  in 
which  the  laity  have  no  part,  and  which  exercises  no 
authority  over  the  churches. 

The  body  has  no  organized  missions,  but  its  churches 
individually  have  at  all  times  been  liberal  supporters 
of  religious  movements  and  charitable  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  44  organizations,  located 
in  0  states.  Of  these,  30  are  in  the  North  Central  di- 
vision, Ohio  leading  with  17. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  23,518;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 


all  but  1  organization,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and 
58  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  49  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  25,179;  church  property  valued 
at  $939,950,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $91,250;  and  36  parsonages  valued  at  $138,750. 
There  are  42  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  834  officers 
and  teachers  and  8,211  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  43. 

This  body  was  reported  in  1890  under  the  name  of 
the  "German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church."  As 
compared  with  the  1890  report,  these  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  8  organizations,  12,638  communicants  or 
members,  and  $247,500  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty. This  decrease  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the 
withdrawal  of  several  churches  in  1895  to  form  the 
"German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence." 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE. 
HISTORY. 


This  organization  was  formetl  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  tho  year  1805,  by  members  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Ministers'  Association  who  were 
prompted  to  withdraw  from  that  organization  on 
account  of  serious  differences  arising  in  regard  to 
polity. 

Accepting  as  the  foundation  and  rule  of  faith  anil 
life,  nothing  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  con- 
ference exercises  no  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith  and 
conscience,  and  permits  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
gospel,  considering  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  only  infalli- 
ble teacher  and  guide  to  truth. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  fervent  Chris- 
tianity, encouraging  and  stimulating  the  scientific 
religious  culture  of  its  members  and  a  sincere  fraternal 
spirit,  and  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  its  con- 
gregations free  from  the  influence  of  any  ecdasiastical 
synod,  the  conference  arranges  union  services  which 
the  congregations  are  invited  to  attend.  In  these 
meetings  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  conference  are 
promulgated  and  promoted,  and  its  members  are 
urged  to  work  zealously  in  their  congregations  for  the 
advancement  and  recognition  of  genuine  Protestant 
freedom  in  matters  pertaining  to  faith  and  conscience. 

Sunday  schools,  Sunday  school  teachers"  societies, 


and  young  people's  societies  are  maintained,  in  which 
the  ministers  take  an  active  part.  There  is  also  gen- 
eral benevolence,  though  the  churches  as  such  con- 
duct no  specific  missionary  enterprise. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statist ies  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  22  organizations  located 
in  7  states.  Of  these,  10  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Ohio  leading  with  9. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  11, ISO;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 
18  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males  and  57 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  22  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  12,230;  church  property 
valued  at  $1,616,000,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $70,400;  and  11  parsonages  valued  at 
$47,400.  There  are  10  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
301  officers  and  teachers  and  3,151  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  16. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS    VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906 
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GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America 
traces  its  origin  to  (>  ministers  of  the  State  Church  of 
Prussia,  representing  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  who  met  and  organized  a  synod  at 
Gravois  Settlement,  Mo.,  in  1840.  Four  of  these  were 
missionaries  2  sent  by  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
and  2  by  tlie  Missionary  Society  of  Basel;  while  2  were 
inde|)endent —  1  coming  from  Bremen  ami  1  fromStrass- 
burg.  During  subsequent  years  several  similar  or- 
ganizations were  effected,  including  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America,  the  German  Evangel- 
ical Society  of  Ohio,  the  United  Evangelical  Society 
of  the  East,  ami  others;  and  in  1872  these  organiza- 


tions, holding,  as  they  did,  the  same  doctrines  and  gov- 
erned by  the  same  ecclesiastical  principles,  united  in 
the  present  organization,  known  as  the  "German  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America." 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  synod  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
ami  practice,  and  as  correct  interpretations  of  it  uses 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  Catechism,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Wherever  these  symbols  do 
not  agree,  the  synod  allows  liberty  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  passages  in  question. 

The  church  is  divided  into  districts,  1H  in  number, 
wfakh  correspond  closely  to  the  synods  of  the  Luther- 
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an  churches,  and  there  is  a  general  conference  meet- 
ing once  every  four  years,  which  represents  the  whole 
church.  This  conference  is  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  districts,  clerical  delegates  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  for  every  12  ministers,  and  lay  delegates 
in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  12  churches.  The 
local  church  organization  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
Lutheran  churches. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  churches  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  synod  through  central  and  dis- 
trict hoards. 

The  hoards  for  home  missions  seek  to  gather  into 
the  synod  those  congregations  which  naturally  belong 
to  it,  organizing  them  and  supplying  them  with 
preachers  and  with  the  sacraments.  In  this  work  83 
evangelists  were  employed  in  1906,  and  103  mission 
charges  were  supported,  the  contributions  for  the 
work  aggregating  $27,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under 
the  care  of  a  foreign  mission  board,  and  services  are 
conducted  in  East  India,  in  the  Hindi  language.  The 
report  for  1906  shows  4  stations  occupied  by  12  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  154  native  helpers.  There  were 
4  churches  with  1,814  members;  39  schools  with  1,601 
pupils;  5  hospitals  and  dispensaries  treating  12,000 
patients;  5  orphanages  with  352  orphans;  and  1  leper 
asylum  with  407  inmates.  The  total  value  of  property 
under  the  care  of  the  mission  board  is  estimated  at 
$50,000,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  work 
during  the  year  was  $29,067. 

The  educational  work  of  the  synod  was  represented 
in  1906  by  2  colleges — one  a  preparatory  school  for 
theological  students  and  training  school  for  parochial 
school  teachers,  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  the  other  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  St.  I>iuls,  Mo.,  reporting  together 
183  students;  264  parochial  schools  with  6,729  pupils; 
332  vacation  schools,  conducted  during  the  vacation 
of  the  public  schools,  with  9,972  pupils;  and  238  Sat- 
urday schools  with  7,860  pupils.  The  total  amount 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  during  the  year 
was  $44,457;  the  value  of  property  is  given  as 
$.390,000;  and  the  amount  of  endowment,  $19,850. 

There  are  8  philanthropic  institutions:  3  hospitals 
or  deaconess  homes;  2  homes  for  aged  people  and 
orphans;  2  distinctively  orphan  homes;  and  I  asylum 
for   epileptics   and   feeble-minded.    Together  they 


!  accommodate  2,036  inmates.  The  entire  value  of 
|  property  is  estimated  at  $530,500,  and  the  amount 
I  contributed  toward  the  institutions  during  1906  was 
j  $101,870. 

The  Sunday  schools,   during    1906,  contributed 

I  $60,607  for  their  own  support,  $8,1 13  for  missions,  and 
$7,995  for  other  benevolent  purposes. 

The  various  societies  of  young  people  are  combined 
in  a  Young  People's  Union,  representing  456  young 
people's  societies  with  23,467  members;  74  young 
women's  societies  with  3,150  members;  and  19  young 
men's  societies  with  619  members,  making  a  total  of 
549  societ  ies  wit  h  27,236  members.  In  1 906  the  Union 
raised  $2,500  toward  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 

;  mission  church  in  Revpore,  India,  ami  $1,000  to  build 
an  Evangelical  church  in  Ogden,  Utah.    The  amount 

;  raised  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  societies 

,  is  estimated  at  $4,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,205  organizations  in  18  districts,  located  in 
29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these, 
more  than  three-fourths  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Illinois  leading  with  219. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
293,137;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  1,072 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,258  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  380,465,  as  reported  by  1,131  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $9,376,402,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,161,776; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  42  organizations;  and 
774  parsonages  valued  at  $1,717,345.  The  Sunday 
I  schools,  as  reported  by  1 ,086  organizations,  number 
1,111,  with  12,079  officers  and  teachers  and  116,106 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  972. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  335  organizations,  105,705  com- 
municants, and  $4,761,912  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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niSTORY. 

Under  this  head  are  presented  those  single  churches 
which  are  not  identified  with  any  ecclesiastical  body 
and  have  not  even  such  affiliation  with  other  churches 
as  would  entitle  them  to  inclusion  under  a  special  ! 
name.    Any  general  classification  is  impracticable,  but  '< 
certain  distinct  types  appear. 

There  are,  first,  those  churches  which  call  themselves 
independent  or  unassociated  churches,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  originally  missions  or  Sunday  I 
schools  established  in  newly  settled  or  outlying  dis- 
tricts by  Christian  workers  representing  different  de-  i 
nominations.  Not  infrequently  such  organizations 
have  ultimately  become  identified  with  some  denomi- 
nation, but  wherever  that  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, they  are  included  under  this  head. 

The  second  class  embraces  churches  which  use  a 
denominational  name,  but  decline  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  any  denominational  body.  Among  them 
are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  other  churches  which  are 
not  reported  by  the  statisticians  of  those  denomina- 
tions, and  which  decline  to  be  included  in  their  lists. 
In  some  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to  combine 
certain  of  these  churches  in  associations,  but  as  yet 
without  success. 

The  third  class  represents  union  churches,  in  which  1 
members  of  two  or  more  denominations  unite  in  church 
services,  and  have  a  church  organization,  but  refuse  to 
be  identified  with  any  one  of  the  regular  religious 
bodies. 

The  fourth  class  includes  a  large  number  of  churches 
generally  designated  as  "Holiness  churches."   They  , 


represent  a  definite  movement  in  church  life,  but  have 
no  denominational  organization,  although  their  minis- 
ters are  frequently  members  of  ministerial  associations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  de- 
veloped, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  a  conviction 
that  the  denominational  churches  were  not  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification  to  the  degree  that  was 
needed.  Efforts  to  secure  such  preaching  within  de- 
nominational lines  met  with  little  encouragement,  often 
with  positive  refusal,  and  sometimes  with  excommuni- 
cation. The  result  was  that  in  some  cases  entire 
churches  withdrew  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations; 
but  in  most  instances  individual  church  members 
joinetl  together  in  services,  and  either  directly  organ- 
ized as  churches  or  gradually  developed  into  such.  In 
the  Northern  states  they  usually  gathered  in  rather 
loose  associations,  which  developed  sometimes  into 
denominations— as  the  Apostolic  Holiness  Union  and 
the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene;  but  often 
continued  as  mere  associations  of  ministers.  In  the 
Southern  states  they  generally  remained  entirely  in- 
dependent churches. 

An  indication  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
these  Holiness  churches  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of 
names  chosen,  such  as  Church  of  God,  Holiness  Church, 
Holiness  Church  of  God,  Church  of  the  Living  God, 
A|K)stolic  Holiness,  Sanctified  Church,  Holiness  Metho- 
dist, Puritan  Methodist,  Kire  Baptized  Holiness, 
Church  of  the  First  Born,  True  Followers  Church, 
True  Life  Church,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  In 
some  cases  churches  using  the  same  name  have  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  what  was  practically  a  denomina- 
tion.   Further  inquiry,  however,  has  developed  the 
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fact  that  the  use  of  the  same  name  was  accidental 
rather  than  intentional;  and  their  distinctively  inde- 
pendent character  remains  intact. 

Many  of  them,  although  preserving  ecclesiastical 
independence,  have  affiliated  in  missionary  or  evan- 
gelistic work.  To  this  class  helong  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  churches.  In  1S82  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  organized  the  Gos- 
pel Tabernacle  Church  in  New  York  city,  on  the  gen- 
eral doctrinal  basis  of  the  Holiness  churches.  Being 
especially  interested  in  missionary  work,  he  formed  in 
1887,  at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  the  Christian  Alliance  and 
the  International  Missionary  Alliance,  "for  the  purpose 
of  uniting,  in  a  purely  fraternal  alliance,  members  of 
evangelical  churches  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
Saviour,  Sanctifier,  Healer,  and  Coming  Ix»rd,  and  also 
of  uniting  their  efforts  in  the  special  aggressive  work  of 
world-wide  evangelism."  These  two  societies  were 
combined  in  1897  in  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance. As  the  work'  of  the  missionary  society  devel- 
oped, branches  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  not  a  few  cases  these  branches  became 
local  churches,  sometimes  using  the  name  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  but  invariably  declining  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  denomination,  or  even  as  an  association  of 
churches. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Independent  churches  vary  in  doctrinal  belief, 
although,  in  general,  they  are  distinctly  conservative, 
and  hold  to  the  more  rigid  forms  of  theological  state- 
ment. A  few,  however,  are  liberal,  and  emphasize 
the  protest  against  creed  subscription.  In  the  Holiness 
churches  the  essential  feature  is  what  is  known  among 
them  as  the  "Fourfold  Gospel,"  namely,  "regeneration 
for  the  sinner;  sanctification  as  a  second  work  of  grace 
for  the  believer;  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of  believers 
in  answer  to  prayer;  and  the  premillennial  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  King  of  this  earth."  Another  term 
frequently  used,  with  essentially  the  same  meaning,  is 
the  '"Full  Gospel."  The  special  point  emphasized  is 
that  of  sanctification,  which,  in  their  view,  corre- 
sponds to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  received 
by  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Other  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  doctrines  of  apostasy,  predestination, 
final  perseverance,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  baptism, 
are  usually  regarded  as  nonessentials,  and  are  seldom 
subjects  of  controversy. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  all  these  churches  is  simple. 
The  congregation  elects  its  offiee  bearers,  including 
the  minister.  Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  not 
required,  although  many  of  the  ministers  have  re- 
ceived ordination  either  in  a  regular  denomination 
or  by  the  churches  which  they  serve.  Ministers  hav- 
ing a  regular  denominational  standing  are  sometimes 


called  in  to  conduct  services,  though  this  occurs  less 
often  in  the  Holiness  churches  than  in  the  miscellane- 
ous independent  churches.  In  some  cases  the  condi- 
tions of  church  membership  are  very  strict;  in  others, 
they  are  very  liberal,  on  the  principle  that,  as  in  New 
Testament  times  no  man  or  woman  ever  "joined  the 
church"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  plirase  is  used  in 
modern  days,  so  now,  people  are  born  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  church  as  children  are  born  into  earthly  families. 

The  form  of  worship  is  also  very  .simple,  following 
in  general  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  a  century  ago. 
Usually  they  have  church  buildings,  especially  in  the 
cities;  in  the  country  districts  they  worship  often  in 
halls  or  schoolhouses,  or  even  in  private  houses. 

WORK. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization, 
the  activities  of  the  churches  are  largely  an  individual 
matter.  More  or  less  is  contributed  to  various  de- 
nominational or  undenominational  movements,  and 
many  of  the  churches  are  identified  with  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance.  Other  missionary  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed — such  as  the  Pentecostal  Mis- 
sion of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  the  Holiness  Union  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  the  Van  Guard  work  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Holiness  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  in  some  cases  individual  churches,  empha- 
sizing the  freewill  character  of  contributions  and  the 
faith  element  in  service,  unite  without  definite  organi- 
zation in  the  support  of  evangelistic  and  missionary 
work.  Definite  salaries  are  never  guaranteed,  whether 
to  pastors  of  churches,  to  evangelists  in  the  home  field, 
or  to  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  Individual 
members  give  as  they  see  fit  ;  and  the  receipts  are 
divided  according  to  some  mutual  arrangement.  No 
general  record  is  kept  of  contributions,  or  of  church  or 
school  property,,  but  it  is  believed  that  sinco  19(H)  the 
number  and  value  of  these  institutions  have  quadru- 
pled. It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  non- 
Christian  nations  of  the  world  have  representative 
Holiness  missionaries  somewhere  in  their  lands.  All  of 
these  are  supported  either  by  the  individual  churches 
or  by  loosely  organized  associations. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  numerous  orphanages 
and  rescue  homes,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  outcasts, 
the  poor,  and  those  who  are  denied  church  privileges 
elsewhere. 

These  churches  are  represented  by  at  least  46  weekly 
papers  of  various  names,  scattered  throughout  the 
Southern  and  Western  states. 

As  already  noted,  some  regular  denominations  have 
been  the  outcome  of  this  movement ;  and  there  is  mani- 
fest a  constant  tendency,  even  among  those  churches 
which  emphasize  their  independence,  to  fellowship,  at 
least  in  their  activities,  with  a  view  to  greater  economy 
and  efficiency. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  these  churches  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
several  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  number 
of  Independent  churches  is  1,079,  located  in  every 
state  and  territory,  except  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  73,673 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 
986  organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  tho  statistics,  these 
churches  have  SI 2  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 


for  church  edifices  of  213,096,  as  reported  by  741 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $3,934,267, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$478,425;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  229  organi- 
zations; and  93  parsonages  valued  at  $185,450.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  826  organizations, 
number  922,  with  6,732  officers  and  teachers  and 
57,680  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  these 
churches  is  not  known. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  924  organizations,  60,313  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $2,448,267  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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INTERNATIONAL  APOS' 

HISTORY. 

The  International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union  was  or- 
ganized in  1897,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin W.  Knapp.  He  had  previously  been  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  withdrew  from 
that  <lenomination  because  of  his  belief  that  there  was 
need  for  more  earnest  efforts  than  that  church  was 
making  for  the  spread  of  a  "full  gospel"  through  all 
the  world.  The  Methodist  Church,  in  his  view,  was 
no  longer  completely  Wesleyan  in  teaching  or  prac- 
tice, and  the  Holiness  movement  in  America  was 


X)LIC  HOLINESS  UNION. 

becoming  theoretical,  and  manifested  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  rule  out  of  camp  meetings,  conventions,  and 
work  generally,  such  doctrines  as  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world 

While  not  more  than  a  dozen  persons  were  identified 
with  Mr.  Knapp  in  the  initial  organization,  many  were 
waiting  for  some  such  definite  action,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  union  increased  rapidly.  The  won!  "  apos- 
tolic" as  used  by  them  simply  implies  a  desire  tt>  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  to  apostolic  practices, 
methods,  ptjwer,  and  success. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  organization  emphasizes  the 
sanctificatioii  of  believers  as  a  definite  second  work  of 
grace  instantaneously  received  by  faith,  the  healing  of 
the  sick  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  premillennial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
as  a  step  in  hastening  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  All 
persons  desiring  to  become  members  sign  a  pledge,  as 
follows: 

I  believe  that  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  subsequent 
to  regeneration;  that  it  is  for  alt  believer*;  that  it  is  an  instantaneous 
experience  received  by  faith,  cleansing  the  heart  of  the  recipient 
from  all  sin,  and  enduing  him  with  power  for  the  successful  aieom- 
plishment  of  all  to  which  he  is  called.  And  I  am  in  fellowship  with 
the  object  and  principles  of  this  Union. 

This  pledge  is  presented  to  the  advisory  board,  to- 
gether with  application  for  membership.  On  accept- 
ance by  the  board,  the  applicant  is  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  church  at  a  public  meeting,  is  baptized, 
and  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  articles  of  faith  emphasize  also  belief  in  the 
Trinity  and  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely 
and  supernaturally  inspired,  infallibly  true  as  origi- 
nally given,  and  as  the  only  divinely  authorized  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  admission  is  general,  is 
observed  as  often  as  the  congregation  deems  proper. 
The  mode  of  baptism  is  left  wholly  to  individual  option. 

POLITY. 

The  form  of  organization  includes  both  unions  and 
churches,  the  former  being  local  bands  where  the  num- 
ber of  members  does  not  warrant  the  organization  of  a 
regular  church.  The  government  corresponds  closely 
to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  local 
union  has  as  its  ecclesiastical  authority  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  a  superintendent,  an  assistant 
superintendent,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  3  other 
members.  The  governing  officers  of  a  local  church  arc 
the  pastor,  assistant  pastor,  licensed  preachers,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  5  elders,  and  5  deacons. 

There  is  also  a  state  organization  which  meets  an- 
nually, whose  membership  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  churches  and  all  the  ordained  ministers  and 
evangelists.  This  organization  elects  a  state  advisory 
board  of  7  persons,  who  plan  for  work  in  neglected  fields. 
A  general  assembly,  composed  of  ordained  ministers, 
evangelists,  deaconesses,  missionaries,  and  delegates 
from  local  churches,  meets  annually  and  elects  a  gen- 
eral superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  a 
general  secretary,  a  treasurer,  ami  3  others,  who  act 
with  the  officers  of  the  general  assembly  as  a  general 
council,  to  which  all  disputed  questions  of  government 
and  discipline  may  be  referred  for  final  decision. 

Ministers  are  ordained  by  a  council  of  5  or  more 
ministers  called  for  that  purpose.    Each  candidate 


must  have  been  licensed  at  least  two  years,  and  must 
be  recommended  by  some  local  church.  The  churches 
choose  their  own  pastors,  calling  them  by  vote  of  their 
advisory  boards,  and  the  pastor  continues  to  serve  the 
church  so  long  as  the  relation  is  mutually  agreeable. 
Pastors  are  supported  by  freewill  offerings,  and  very 
few  have  any  regular  salary.  The  elders  have  special 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church.  The 
deacons  recejve  the  offerings,  prepare  the  sacraments, 
and  care  for  the  poor.  Deaconesses  may  be  ordained 
for  special  missionary  work,  and  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  ministry  has  been  recommended. 

Camp  meetings  under  the  charge  of  the  state  and 
district  organizations  are  held  annually,  during  the 
summer  season  in  the  North  and  during  the  winter  sea- 
son in  the  South 

Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  is  in  charge  of 
a  Foreign  Mission  Board  composed  of  the  3  trustees 
for  the  Revivalist,  the  organ  of  the  union,  3  members 
of  the  union  elected  by  the  general  council,  and  1  other 
member. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  mainly  carried  on 
through  local  churches  and  unions  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  Oklahoma. 

The  foreign  missionary  work,  in  1906,  was  carried  on 
in  India,  Japan,  Africa,  ami  China,  by  25  missionaries, 
who  occupied  10  stations.  The  missionaries  are  sup- 
ported by  freewill  offerings  and  receive  no  stated 
salary.  There  are  Bible  schools  in  Japan,  India,  and 
Cape  Colony.  The  amount  contributed  during  the 
year  1006  was  about  $12,400,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  reported  was  $27,000,  divided  as  follows: 
Japan,  $15,000;  Africa,  $5,000;  India,  $5,000:  and 
China,  $2,000. 

The  educational  work  in  this  country  includes  1 
Bible  school,  with  75  pupils,  and  1  mission  school 
with  25  pupils.  These  are  under  state  control  and 
make  no  re|>ort  to  the  general  office  of  the  union. 
With  a  view  to  developing  the  educational  interests  of 
the  denomination,  $7,500  was  contributed  in  1906. 

Three  rescue  homes  and  1  orphanage,  the  last 
!  especially  for  children  from  the  slums,  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  to  the  churches  of  about  $3,600. 
The  property  value  of  2  of  these  institutions  Is  esti- 
mated at  $1 1,000. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  organization  of 
the  union,  and  especially  of  its  missionary,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  complete  statistics  are 
not  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
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in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  74  organization*,  located  in  14 
states.  Of  these,  40  are  in  the  Xorth  Central  and  23 
in  the  South  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the 
greatest  number  is  Michigan  with  16. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  2,774 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  44  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 


edifices  of  15,115;  church  property  valued  at  180,150, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $13,246; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  31  organizations;  and 
10  parsonages  valued  at  S7.125.  There  are  68  Sunday- 
schools  reported,  with  503  officers  and  teachers  and 
3,276  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  178,  including  evangelists  and  mission- 
aries. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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JEWISH  CO> 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  United 
States  begins  with  the  year  1654-55,  when  a  company 
of  Jews  from  Brazil  or  from  some  part  of  the  West 
Indies  landed  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  governor, 
Peter  Stuyvesaut,  had  desired  to  exclude  them  from 
the  province,  but  by  order  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  they  were  admitted  April  26,  1655,  after  a 
delav  of  more  than  nine  months.  Although  accorded 
permission  to  live  and  trade  in  New  Xetherland,  they 
were  yet  denied  the  privilege  of  building  a  synagogue 
and  of  acquiring  a  site  for  burial  purjMises.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  meeting  for  pri- 
vate worship,  and  soon  afterwards  they  formed  a 
congregation,  the  Shearith  Israel,  which  is  still  in 
existence  in  New  York  city.  The  burial  ground 
order  was  rescinded  as  early  as  July  14,  1656,  and  in 
1682,  under  English  rule,  the  congregation  occupied  as 
its  first  synagogue  a  rented  building  on  Mill  street. 

Although  the  first  organized  community  of  Jews  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  established  in  New 
York,  individuals  had  settled  earlier  in  Maryland,  the 
very  colony  of  all  the  thirteen  that  put  serious  restric- 
tions upon  their  civil  and  political  rights.  These  re- 
strictions were  not  abrogated  until  long  after  Mary- 
land had  become  a  state.  Political  disabilities  were 
practically  removed  in  1825,  the  last  remnant  of  civil 
disabilities  in  1847,  and  the  religious  test  was  entirely 
eliminated  in  1867.  Georgia  was  the  only  other  colony 
in  which  the  Jews  encountered  opposition,  though  it 
was  of  the  mildest  sort  and  manifested  itself  only 
before  the  landing  of  the  first  company  in  1733,  the 
year  the  colony  was  founded. 

Communal  development  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  interfered  with  by  the  restrictions  imposed  in 
Maryland,  the  opposition  in  Georgia,  or  the  governor's 
hostility  in  New  York.  Wherever  communities  of 
Jews  established  themselves,  they  soon  organized  for 
the  threefold  purpose  of  worship,  benevolence,  and 
burial  of  their  dead,  although  frequently  an  emergency 
reversed  the  order.  When  the  need  arose  for  granting 
aid  to  a  stranded  co-religionist,  or  when  one  of  their 
niiralw  died,  the  Jews  of  a  district  were  brought  to  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  organization.  Once 
formed  into  a  benevolent  society  or  a  burial  associa- 
tion, they  naturally  resolved  themselves  into  a  religious 
body,  which  thenceforth  considered  and  supplied  all 
communal  needs,  including  public  worship  and  reli- 
gious education.  On  the  whole,  the  manner  of  found- 
ing the  first  religious  organization  of  Jews,  the  Shearith 
Israel,  in  New  York  city  illustrates  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States  are 
autonomous  in  character,  and  there  is  no  general 


|  ecclesiastical  organization  controlling  the  individual 
bodies.  They  stand  only  under  the  Jewish  law  and  tra- 
dition as  laid  down  in  the  sacred,  and  in  the  later  legal- 
istic, literature  of  the  Jews,  and  each  one  is  responsible 
to  itself  alone  for  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law 
anil  the  tradition.  The  congregation  is  managed  by 
fiscal  officers  and  directors  appointed  from  among  its 
members.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  membership  who 
declares  himself  a  Jew,  or  is  known  to  be  one  by  birth 
or  affiliation,  and  expresses  willingness  to  assume  the 
specific  obligations  of  meml>ership  set  forth  in  the  con- 
stitution governing  the  body.  He  need  not  submit 
to  any  test  of  faith  in  dogmas  or  of  adherence  to  a 
creed,  though  in  some  congregations  the  observance 
of  certain  fundamental  laws  is  tacitly  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  membership.  Member- 
ship in  a  congregation  involves  financial  duties,  secures 
a  permanent  seat  or  seats  in  a  synagogue,  and  confers 
other  religious  privileges.    As  a  rule,  the  members  are 

,  the  male  heads  of  households,  though  in  certain  con- 
gregations widows  and  other  women  are  admitted  to 
membership.  In  either  case,  a  member  with  pecuniary 
obligations  and  voting  privileges  usually  stands  for  a 
whole  famUy  religiously  affiliated  with  the  congre- 
gation. In  addition  to  this  regular  membership  there 
is  frequently  an  accessory  membership,  known  collect- 
ively as  "seat  holders."  Like  the  regular  members, 
the  seat  holders  are  Jews  and  are  representatives  of 
households  who  acquire  a  seat  or  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Like  them  also,  in  most  instances  they  secure 
religious  instruction  for  their  children  in  the  con- 
gregational schools,  without,  however,  having  any 
voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  religious  or  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  body. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  the  congregations, 
thus,  by  no  means  expresses  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Jewish  denomination  in  the  United  States.  In 
computing  the  latter,  several  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind:  First,  besides  members,  congregations 
have  so-called  "seat  holders;"  second,  a  member  or  a 
j  seat  holder  as  a  rule  represents  a  family  of  worshipers; 
third,  as  no  well-defined  religious  formality  is  connected 
with  admittance  to  regular  worship  in  a  synagogue, 
no  record  can  be  kept  of  the  very  large  number  of 
Jews  who  attend  the  services  at  the  synagogues  with- 
out contributing,  even  indirectly,  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  a  congregation. 

All  statistics  of  the  numl>er  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  have  been  estimates.  The  earliest  estimate  was 
made  in  1S18,  by  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  who  put  the 
number  at  3,000.  Other  estimates  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1824,  by  Solomon  Etting,  6,000;  1840,  the 
"American  Almanac,"  15,000;  1848,  M.  A.  Berk, 
50,000;  1880,  William  B.  Hackenburg,  230,257;  1888. 
Isaac   Markens,   400,000:   1897,  David  Sulzberger, 
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937,800;  1905,  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,"  1,508,435; 
and  in  1907,  the  "American  Jewish  Yearbook," 
1,777, 1S5,  the  last  being  practically  the  aggregate  of 
the  estimates  furnished  the  editor  by  residents  of  424 
towns  and  cities. 

Continuously  since  1(555,  Jews  have  been  coining 
from  foreign  countries  and  settling  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  earliest  arrivals 
came  from  Holland  and  the  Dutch  dependencies  in 
South  America,  and  from  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
These,  chiefly  descendants  of  Jews  exiled  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  1492,  constitute  the  group  called  "  Se- 
phardim."  The  mother  congregation  in  New  York  city, 
Shcarith  Israel,  is  a  Sephardic  congregation,  as  were 
the  earliest  congregations  (in  all  but  a  single  instance) 
in  Newport  ,  It.  I. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Richmond,  Ya. ; 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah,  da. ;  and  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  Sephardim  have  a  liturgy  and  a  ritual  differ- 
ing in  some  respects  from  that  in  use  in  the  homes 
and  synagogues  of  the  other  group,  called  "Ashkena- 
zim"— the  descendants  of  German  Jews,  with  German 
customs,  liturgy,  and  ritual,  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Poland,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  Roumania.  The  forerunners  of  this 
second  migration  began  to  arrive  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  full  tide  of  the  migration  did  not  set  in 
until  more  than  a  hundred  years  later.  Though  it  is 
not  the  rule,  yet  it  may  be  asserted  of  a  large  majority 
of  cases  among  the  Ashkenazim,  that  new  congrega- 
tions were,  and  are  still,  formed  by  groups  of  Jews 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  the  same  localities 
abroad.  There  are  thus  Knglish,  German,  French, 
Russian,  Roumanian,  Hungarian,  Galician,  and  Bohe- 
mian congregations,  and  also  congregations  bearing 
the  names  of  foreign  towns  and  villages  of  which  the 
members  or  their  ancestors  were  natives. 

Among  the  Ashkenazim,  the  group  of  Hasidim,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  Jews  from  Poland,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania, and  Galicia,  use  in  their  congregations  a  liturgy 
in  some  respects  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sephardim. 

In  liturgy  ami  ceremonial  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage 
among  the  Jews,  not  yet  well  defined,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  "orthodox"  and  "reform."  These 
words,  borrowed  from  the  terminology  of  other  denom- 
inations, are  misleading  if  "reform"  is  taken,  as  in 
other  denominations,  to  imply  an  explicit  doctrinal 
disagreement  with  "orthodoxy,"  or  a  return  to  an 
earlier  and  purer  form  of  the  faith  compared  with 
which  the  present  stage  is  considered  an  aberration. 
The  "reform"  movement  in  Judaism  primarily  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  synagogue  ritual,  which  rcadily 
admits  of  changes  by  reason  of  the  autonomous  char- 
acter of  the  Jewish  congregation.  It  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  modify  the  forms  of  worship  est  helically,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  so-called  orthodox  .lew  is  distin- 
guished from  the  so-called  reform  Jew  by  a  more  rigid 
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observance  of  the  "ceremonial"  prescriptions,  as  their 
observance  has  developed  traditionally;  and  historic- 
ally considered,  the  divergence  between  "orthodoxy" 
and  "reform"  arose  as  increasing  numbers  of  Jews,  no 
I  longer  hampered  by  civil  and  political  restrictions, 
I  entered  the  various  walks  of  life,  and,  under  the  in- 
:  fluence  of  secular  pursuits  and  associations,  became  less 
,  insistent  in  their  observance  of  these  ceremonies. 

The  earliest  conscious  formulation  of  a  "reform" 
attitude  was  based  on  the  idea  that  us  certain  laws 
I  bound  to  "the  land"  (Palestine)  are  admittedly  inop- 
erative "outside  of  the  land,"  so  certain  "ceremonies" 
derive  their  meaning  and  value  from  a  national  life,  and 
are  inapplicable  to  life  in  the  dispersion.  Hence  for  a 
time  the  most  obvious  distinction  !>etween  "orthodox" 
and '  •  reform  "  Jews,  or  rather  between  ' '  orthodox  "  and 
"reform"  synagogues,  was  connected  with  the  prayer 
for  restoration  to  the  land  of  the  fathers,  which  is 
omitted  from  the  liturgy  of  the  "reform"  Jew.  The 
next  step  was  in  the  direction  of  a  more  pronounced 
disregard  of  the  law,  in  the  form  of  a  denial  of  the 
equally  binding  character  of  all  purts  of  the  written 
and  the  oral,  or  traditional,  law.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  series  of  precise  statements  which  have  been 
adopted  at  successive  conferences,  two  of  them  held 
in  the  United  States,  one  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1869 
}  and  the  other  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1885. 

Although  at  present  different  observances  and  all 
shades  of  personal  opinion,  from  rigid  "orthodoxy," 
through  "moderate  orthodoxy,"  "conservatism,"  and 
"moderate  reform,"  up  to  "radicalism,"  are  found 
among  the  Jews  and  their  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  yet  the  parties  have  not  divided  into  unmis- 
■  takable  sects.  This  is  due  to  several  circumstances, 
already  suggestetl.  As  the  Jewish  faith  practically 
coincides  with  the  Jewish  race,  Judaism  can  not  be 
conceived  of  as  having  an  existence  apart  from  the 
Jews;  that  is,  members  of  a  certain  race  and  descend- 
ants of  Jewish  ancestors.  The  criterion  thus  being 
j  birth,  not  profession  of  a  creed,  there  can  be  no  "essen- 
tial" dogmas,  as  distinguished  from  mere  "cere- 
monies," the  rejection  of  which  reads  one  out  of  the 
;  faith.  Even  if  there  were  u  central  ecclesiastical  or- 
J  guniztttion,  a  test  of  faith  could  not  be  imposed.  It 
follows  that  an  act  of  omission  or  commission  on  the 
part  of  a  Jew  or  of  Jews  may  be  considered  disloyalty, 
but  it  can  never  be  branded  as  heretical  or  schismatic. 
In  the  case  of  the  "reform"  movement  specifically, 
there  is  at  present  slight  indication  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  sect,  becuu.se,  first,  it  limits  itself  us 
yet  to  negatives;  and,  second,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  public  ritual  rather  than  the  convictions  or  att  itude 
of  the  individual  Jew,  attendance  ut  u  reform  syna- 
gogue tloes  not  necessarily  imply  reform,  nor  does 
attendance  at  an  orthodox  synagogue  imply  orthodoxy, 
on  the  part  of  the  worshiper.  In  other  words,  the 
points  of  disagreement  between  "reform"  and  "ortho- 
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dox"  Jews  would  not  be  definite  enough  for  schism, 
even  if  Judaism  depended  upon  conviction  alone,  and 
the  questions  of  birth  and  race  could  be  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  tendency  toward  a  dif- 
ferentiating between  "orthodox"  Jews  and  "reform" 
Jews  is  real,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
congregations  in  the  United  States  include  the  word 
"reform"  in  their  names,  and  many  recently  established 
congregations,  especially  in  small  towns,  where  they 
am  arising  as  a  second  religious  body,  are  in  turn  using 
the  word  "orthodox  "  as  a  part  of  the  corporate  name. 
The  first  congregation  in  the  I'nited  States  to  intro- 
duce "reforms"  was  a  body  of  dissidents  from  Con-  ' 
gregation  Beth  Elohim,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1S25. 

Out  of  the  1,745  Jewish  congregations  in  the  I'nitod 
States,  1,094  make  some  report  upon  the  time  of 
service.  (>f  these,  530  hold  a  religious  service  three 
times  daily;  512  hold  services  weekly,  on  the  Sabbath 
(Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  or  Friday 
evening  only).  Of  these  latter,  19  hold  weekly  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  services. 
In  19  other  congregations  the  Sunday  service  replaces 
the  Sabbath  service  instead  of  supplementing  it.  All 
congregations  hold  services  on  the  traditional  holidays, 
and  33  hold  them  only  on  those  holidays.  Hebrew 
prevails  as  the  language  of  prayer  in  public  worship. 
In  many  congregations,  however,  some  of  the  prayers 
are  read  in  English,  and  in  a  few  some  are  read  in 
German;  only  in  a  very  small  number,  probably  not 
exceeding  100  throughout  the  country,  has  English 
replaced  Hebrew  entirely. 

The  prayers  may  be  read  in  the  synagogue  by  any 
member  of  the  congregation,  or  by  any  Jew  sufficiently 
well  instructed  to  render  the  service.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  reader  is  one  who  has  been  trained,  and  is 
proficient  in  the  traditional  art  of  chanting  the  liturgy 
and  the  lessons  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  this 
case,  he  is  an  official  elected  and  remunerated  by  the 
congregation  as  its  "deputy"  or  "minister,"  and  is 
called  reader,  or  cantor  (precentor).  A  similar  official 
relation  is  held  by  the  rabbi,  who  decides  questions 
of  law  ami  ritual,  performs  the  offices  of  preacher  and 
religious  functionary,  is  the  organizer  and  teacher  of 
the  religious  schools,  and,  in  general,  represents  the 
community.  These  two  officials  in  no  sense  consti-  j 
tut i'  an  ordained  priesthood;  they  are  laymen  qualified 
for  their  positions  by  their  technical  Jewish  scholar- 
ship and  other  special  attainments. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  congregations  are  not  bound 
together  in  one  ecclesiastical  organization.  There  are, 
however,  two  voluntary  unions  of  congregations  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregat  ions  ( 1 878 ) ,  anil  t  he  Union  of  ( )rt  hodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1898). 
The  former  comprises  IS  1  congregations,  and  the  latter 
a  considerably  smaller  numl>er.  Neither  exercises  any 
religious  control  over  the  constituent  bodies.  The 


name  of  the  latter  indicates  the  religious  proclivity  of 
its  members;  and  the  members  of  the  former  may 
roughly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  reform  wing.  The 
work  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
falls  into  three  departments:  First,  the  maintenance 
of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  called  the  "  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege," at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  second,  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates on  Civil  and  Religious  Rights,  which  aims  to  safe- 
guard the  Jews  against  unjust  discrimination  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  third,  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and 
School  Extension,  which  organizes  congregations  and 
religious  schools  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  ar- 
ranges for  circuit  preaching,  and  distributes  leaflets. 
The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  a  general  way  has  similar 
functions,  having  been  particularly  active  in  New  York 
city  in  protecting  the  religious  interests  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  students  in  the  public  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  In  several  cities  there  are 
local  congregational  unions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
regulate  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  to 
supervise  the  slaughtering  of  fowl  and  cattle. 

As  these  unions  are  purely  voluntary,  it  follows  that 
all  Jewish  undertakings,  whether  of  an  educational, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  nature,  are  sup|>orted  by 
Jews  as  individuals,1  and  not  by  a  central  ecclesiastical 
organization.  For  the  same  reason,  there  can  be  no 
distinctively  and  officially  Jewish  attitude  toward 
public  questions.  And  as  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
with  a  Jewish  congregation  is  not  made  to  depend  upon 
any  test  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  beyond  the  fact  of  Jew- 
ish birth  or  later  voluntary  affiliation,  no  creed  is 
formulated,  conformity  to  which  is  an  essential.  In 
other  words,  the  Jews  have  no  church  government 
other  than  that  exercised  by  the  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional law. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  need  arises  for  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  attitude  toward  other  creeds. 
Propaganda  and  proselytism  are  not  represented 
among  the  activities  of  the  congregations,  and  Jewish 
tradition  discourages  efforts  at  convert-making.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  or  woman  who  has  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Judaism,  and  desires  to  enter  the 
Jewish  communion,  may  do  so  after  submitting  to  the 
prescribed  ceremonial. 

The  only  active  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Jews 
is  that  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  own  children 
and  young  people  to  Jewish  law  and  life.  For  this 
purpose,  schools  for  religious  instruction  are  connected 
with  many  of  the  congregations,  which  also  maintain 
schools  in  outhing  and  congested  districts  in  their 
own  cities,  where  congregational  life  is  not  yet  well 
developed, or  where  the  congregations  are  not  wealthy. 


1  Accordingly  the  stati-nirs  in  this  statement  collected  from 
thousand*  «f  individual  bodies,  and  furnished  as  a  personal  (avor 
rather  than  as  an  official  return,  are  inevitably  inadequate.  The 
number*  prolmbly  (ail  short  of  the  truth. 
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There  are,  also,  "Talmud  Torah"  institutions,  and 
other  Hebrew  free  schools  and  classes  organized  by 
whole  communities,  or  by  groups  of  congregations, 
and  supported  by  special  societies  and  interested  indi- 
viduals. Although  the  congregational  schools  are 
primarily  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
meml>ers  and  seat  holders,  as  a  rule  instruction  is 
freely  accorded  to  all  comers.  Some  have  daily  ses- 
sions, others  only  one,  two,  or  three  sessions  a  week, 
while  the  classes  of  the  Talmud  Torah  schools  meet 
daily.  In  general,  the  teachers  are  professionals  and 
are  remunerated  for  their  services,  hut  in  some  of  the 
congregational  schools,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  free 
schools  which  hold  n  single  session  a  week,  the  teach- 
ing corps  consists  entirely  of  unpaid  volunteers. 
The  religious  instruction  provided  at  the  schools  is 
very  extensively  supplemented  by  instruction  in 
private  classes  or  in  the  homes  of  individuals  who 
desire  their  children  to  have  more  exclusive  attention 
than  communal  class  instruction  can  afford.  Con- 
cerning this  private  teaching,  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able. In  1906  there  were  594  schools  conducted  by 
543  congregations.  Of  these,  574  reported  2,093  teach- 
ers and  569  reported  44,654  pupils.  Daily  sessions  were 
held  in  192  schools,  and  one,  two,  or  three  sessions 
per  week  in  402.  No  statistics  are  available  on  the 
subject  of  sums  expended  upon  congregational  schools. 
Such  sums  form  part  of  the  general  budget  of  the  con- 
gregations, of  which  785  reported  for  the  year  an 
income  of  $2,527,073.  In  33  of  the  54  Talmud  Torah 
schools,  215  teachers  and  4,555  pupils  were  reported, 
while  28  of  the  schools  showed  an  income  of  $106,981. 
In  18  out  of  the  29  other  Hebrew  free  schools  and 
classes,  4,135  children  were  taught,  while  19  of  them 
had  132  teachers.  Only  5  of  these  schools  reported 
an  income,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  $8,410. 

This  religious  educational  work  is  supplemented, 
especially  for  adolescents  and  adults,  by  the  local  sec- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  junior  sec- 
tions of  the  same  organization,  the  circles  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society,  the  Zionist  societies,  by  classes 
at  educational  alliances,  Hebrew  institutes,  young 
men's  Hebrew  associations,  v  oung  women's  Hebrew 
associations,  and  at  the  houses  of  sisterhoods,  which 
as  a  rule  are  societies  auxiliary  to  the  congregations. 

The  educational  work  for  adults  ami  young  people 
is  greatly  aided  also  by  the  publications  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America  and  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society.  The  former  was  established  in 
1888  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  now 
has  5,130  members.  It  has  published  66  volumes  on 
all  phases  of  Jewish  thought— histories,  biographies, 
works  on  ethics,  poems,  essays,  and  fiction — and  it 
has  distributed  about  325,0414)  copies  of  these  works. 
The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  organized  in  1893, 
has  2,500  members  and  85  study  circles.  It  also 
publishes  educational  works. 


Of  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  are  3  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  2  colleges.  The  seminaries 
include  the  Hebrew  Union  College  already  mentioned,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  established  in  1875  by  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America,  located  in  New  York 
city  since  1886,  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  rabbinical  training  especially  for  candidates 
for  conservative  pulpits;  and  the  Kabbi  Isaac  Klehanan 
Theological  Seminary,  also  in  New  York  city.  The  first 
two  have  large  libraries,  that  in  New  York  city  ranking 
third  or  fourth  among  the  Jewish  libraries  of  the 
:  world  ami  containing  valuable  manuscripts  and  a  rare 
collection  of  Hebrew  incunabula.  The  2  colleges  are 
Gratz  College,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1893),  for  under- 
j  graduate  work  in  Jewish  studies;  and  Dropsie  College 
for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Naming,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  (1907),  where  work  of  an  advanced  character  will 
be  carried  on. 

Besides  these  specifically  Jewish  schools,  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in 
trade,  manual,  technical,  and  farm  schools,  in  kinder- 
gartens, and  in  night  schools  for  instruction  in  Knglish. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical  and  trade  schools, 
7  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  4  in  New  York  city  (2  of 
them  for  girls),  1  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  1  in  Chicago,  III.  There  are  2  farm  schools — 
one  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  established  in  1894  by  the 
Baron  de  Ilirsch  Fund,  and  called  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  the  other, 
the  National  Farm  School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  estab- 
lished in  1S96  by  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose. 

Night  schools  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  immi- 
grants have  been  established  in  the  large  centers, 
especially  where  no  public  night  schools  exist,  or  by 
way  of  preparation  for  them  where  they  do  exist. 
These  night  schools,  as  well  as  the  kindergartens  and 
numerous  industrial  classes,  are  in  part  conducted  by 
the  congregations;  in  part  by  independent  societies 
organized  for  these  various  purposes;  but  chiefly  by 
the  social  settlements,  the  lodges  of  the  beneficial 
orders,  the  local  sections  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  charitable  societies,  especially  the  con- 
gregational sisterhoods  mentioned  before,  and  other 
ladies'  aid  societies  auxiliary  to  congregations,  the 
educational  alliances,  Hebrew  institutes,  and  young 
men's  and  young  women's  Hebrew  associations. 

Foreign  educational  work  among  the  Jews,  specific- 
ally the  Jews  of  the  Orient  and  of  northern  Africa,  is 
supported  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  American  branches  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  founded  in  1860,  through  the  International 
Zionist  organization,  and  through  private  contribu- 
tions sent  directly  to  schools  at  Jerusalem. 

Care  for  the  immigrant  Jew  is  not  confined  to  in- 
struction in  English.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  of 
$3,288,000,  established  by  a  deed  of  trust  executed  in 
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1890  by  Baron  Maurice  do  Hirscli,  is  utilized  in  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  im migrants,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  educational  work  in  their  behalf,  whether  in 
English  or  in  trades,  and  in  the  establishment  and 
assistance  of  colonies  and  other  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial undertakings  calculated  to  open  up  opportuni- 
ties for  the  immigrants.  I'nder  the  fostering  care  of 
the  fund,  the  whole  town  of  Woodbine.  N.  J.,  has 
grown  up,  and  the  fund  has  materially  aided  a  num- 
ber of  other  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Con- 
necticut and  other  New  England  states.  One  section 
of  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  fund  is  now  prose- 
cuted by  a  branch  called  the  "  Industrial  Removal 
Office,"  which  investigates  the  opportunities  offered  to 
immigrants  in  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  thus  induces  and  aids  individuals  to  remove 
thither,  when  it  is  believed  that  it  is  for  their  advantage 
to  do  so.  They  are  there  received  by  subsidiary  dis- 
trict committees,  of  which  there  are  now  81,  which 
assume  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  newly  arrived 
settlers  until  they  have  established  themselves  per- 
manently. Another  department  of  the  fund,  namely, 
colonization  and  settlement  in  rural  districts,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 
In  furtherance  of  the  latter  class  of  undertakings,  the 
fund  also  subsidizes  an  independent  society  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid 
Society  of  America,  which  aims  to  settle  farmers  on 
homesteads  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states.  It 
has  thus  assisted  325  Jewish  farmers  since  it  began 
operations  in  1888. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1906  more  than 
638  Jewish  benevolent  societies,  granting  general  re- 
lief, of  which  362  report  an  income  of  $1,353,903. 
These  are  supplemented  by  the  congregational  sister- 
hoods, the  ladies'  aid  societies  (attached  to  congrega- 
tions or  independent  associations),  the  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  so  far  as  they  devote 
themselves  to  philanthropic  work,  anil  other  agencies 
too  diverse  to  classify.  In  16  cities  (not  including 
New  York),  all  the  chief  relief  agencies,  sometimes 
embracing  the  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  homes  for  the 
oged,  ami  sometimes  even  the  educational  societies, 
are  federated  under  a  central  administrative  body  for 
the  collection  and  assignment  of  the  funds  required  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  for  the  discussion  of  chari- 
table needs  and  the  creation  of  new  charitable  instru- 
ments. The  budget  of  these  16  federations  was 
$615,930.  There  is  also  a  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Charities,  comprising  114  societies. 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  the  out- 
door relief  agencies  operated  by  the  .lews  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Many  of  the  congregations  have  one  or  all  of 
the  fnur  following  features:  Mutual  benefit  societies, 
primarily  intended  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  death 
benefits,  but  ill  many  instances  with  purely  benevo- 
lent purposes  superadded;  funds  for  the  sheltering  of 


the  transient  poor;  free  burial  societies;  and  free  loan 
societies.  These  four  kinds  of  societies  are  not  exclu- 
sively congregational  auxiliaries,  but  have  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  independent  organizations.  Mutual 
benefit  societies  exist  by  scores  in  the  large  cities, 
organized  usually  by  groups  of  Jews  coming  from  the 
same  towns  and  provinces  abroad.  Frequently  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  these  benefit  societies 
have  been  the  nuclei  for  new  congregations,  as  were 
{  the  benevolent  societies  in  the  early  years  of  Jewish 
settlement. 

Of  the  independent  free  loan  societies,  few  figures 
j  are  at  hand;  of  the  52  which  have  reported,  37  show 
for  1906  an  income  of  $58,552,  the  greater  part  of 
which  annually  forms  an  addition  to  their  loan  capital, 
as  the  losses  are  few  and  the  cost  of  administration  not 
great.  The  largest  and  most  notable  Is  in  New  York 
city,  and  had  u  loan  capital  of  $87,107,  as  against 
$79,340  the  previous  year,  and  an  income  of  $20,009 
from  membership  dues,  donations,  and  bequests.  It 
reported  loases  of  $3,359  and  a  cost  of  administration 
of  $6,633.  The  Joans  of  the  year,  ranging  from  $5  to 
$200,  were  14,400  in  number,  aggregating  $372,035, 
and  the  amount  repaid  within  the  year  was  $361,291. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  maintain,  in  addition 
to  a  numl)er  of  day  nurseries,  27  regular  orphanages 
and  orphans'  guardian  societies,  23  of  which  in  1906 
cared  for  3,479  inmates,  while  22  of  them  reported  an 
income  of  $779,507.  There  are  34  hospitals  conducted 
by  Jew\s,  several  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  homes 
for  the  aged,  while  several  are  shelters  for  transients 
(friendly  inns).  Twenty-live  of  them  reported  a  total 
income  of  $1,228,727,  and  in  23  of  them  33,753  pa- 
tients were  treated,  exclusive  of  those  treated  at  their 
own  homes  and  in  the  dispensaries.  To  6  of  them 
,  training  schools  for  nurses  are  attached.  Of  the  24 
homes  for  the  aged,  17  reported  884  inmates,  and  20 
an  income  of  $284,368.  There  are  26  shelters,  inde- 
pendent of  hospitals  and  homes  for  tho  aged,  17  of 
which  reported  an  income  of  $41,737.  There  are  also 
7  homes  for  working  girls  and  3  vacation  homes. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  also  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Jewish  poor  in  Palestine,  by  means 
of  collections  taken  up  in  synagogues  and  at  home 
services,  and  through  regularly  constituted  societies, 
as  the  North  American  Relief  Society  for  Indigent 
Jews  of  Palestine,  the  Palestine  Widows'  ami  Orphans' 
Society,  and  the  Kolel  America,  with  its  branch,  the 
Binyan  Battim,  the  latter  devoted  to  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  building  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of 
.Jerusalem  and  Safed. 

In  addition  to  the  local  mutual  benefit  societies 
attached  to  congregations  and  independent  of  them, 
there  are  19  beneficial  and  endowment  orders,  17  of 
them  having  2,150  lodges  in  377  towns.    The  oldest 
|  are  the  Independent  Order  of  B'noi  B'rith  (1843)  and 
I  the  Women's  Independent  Order  of  True  Sisters  (1846). 
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The  former  has  spread  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  meiubersliip  of  17  of  these  orders  is  {riven  as 
293,765,  while  8  report  71,519  women  members. 

Besides  the  two  unions  of  congregat  ions  mentioned  - 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — the  representative  bodies 
of  Jews  are  the  two  unions  of  rabbis,  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  (1889)  with  201  meml>erN, 
and  the  United  Orthodox  Habbis  of  America  (1902) 
with  85  members,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
(1893)  with  8,000  meml>crs  in  86  sections.  What 
promises  in  time  to  Ik*  the  central  representative  organ- 
ization of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  is  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  which  was  founded  in  1906,  and 
which  has  60  members.  It  is  now  forming  an  advisory 
council  of  600,  in  the  10  districts  into  which  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  been  divided.  It  aims 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Jews  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  to  collect  the  statistics  of  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  act  as  the  central  bureau  of 
information  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  Jews. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  American 
branches  of  two  international  Jewish  organizations. 
The  Jewish  Territorial  Organization  (together  with 
the  Jewish  SocialLst-Tcrritoriali.st  Labor  Party  of 
America)  aims  to  find  a  home  for  those  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe  who  are  leaving  their  respective  countries 
because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  political 
and  civil  rights.  This  settlement  is  to  be  located  in 
any  suitable  and  available  territory,  and  is  to  have  some 
features  of  autonomous  government.  The  Zionist 
organization,  including  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists,  the  Order  Knights  of  Zion,  and  the  Socialist 
Organization  Poale-Zion  of  America,  aims  to  secure  a 
"  publicly  and  legally  secured  "  home  for  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. The  first  of  these  in  1906.  had  208  societies  and 
16,892  shekel  pavers;  the  second,  25  gates;  and  the 
third,  43  branches. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  organized 
in  1892,  has  issued  15  volumes  of  "  publications,"  con- 
taining researches  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Of  87  periodical  publications  — 
religious,  secular,  and  trade— in  existence  during  the 
year  1906,  12  were  dailies;  47,  weeklies;  22,  monthlies; 
1,  semimonthly;  3,  bimonthlies;  and  2,  quarterlies. 
Of  these,  46  were  in  English  (1  with  a  German  ami  1 
with  a  Yiddish  column);  36  (including  the  12  dailies), 
in  Yiddish  (3  with  an  English  column  anil  1  with  a 
Hebrew  column);  3,  in  Hebrew;  and  1,  in  German. 


Of  these  87  periodicals,  18  suspended  publication  {hir- 
ing the  year,  2  dailies  being  included  in  the  number. 

Jewish  organized  effort  includes,  finally,  clubs  with 
literary,  social,  athletic,  civic,  patriotic,  and  political 
interests  and  purposes;  juvenile  aid  and  probation 
work,  legal  aid  and  employment  bureaus,  renters  for 
Penny  Provident  Funds;  also  Jewish  trade  unions, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  corporate  branches  of  the 
general  trade  unions,  though  there  are  specifically 
"United  Hebrew  Trades"  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As 
shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  1,769 
organizations,  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory, 
except  South  Dakota.  Of  these,  1,112  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  New  York  with  720. 

The  total  number  of  members,  as  reported  by  1.152 
organizations,  is  101,457.  The  number  of  members 
includes  uniformly  only  the  heads  of  families  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  it  by  sex.  According  to  the 
statistics,  the  denomination  has  821  church  edifices; 
a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  304,701,  as 
reported  by  717  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  $23,198,925,  against  which  then1  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  84,556,571:  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
230  organizations;  and  81  parsonages  valued  at 
$270,550.  The  Sabbath  schools,  as  rejwrted  by  561 
organizations,  number  600,  with  2,239  officers  and 
teachers  and  49,514  scholars. 

The  number  of  rabbis  and  cantors  connected  with 
the  denomination  according  to  the  returns  is  1,084. 

As  compared  with  the  rc|>ort  for  1890,  in  which  the 
Jewish  congregations  were  shown  under  two  separate 
bodies  "Jewish  congregations  (Orthodox)"  and  "Jew- 
ish congregations  (Reformed)" — these  figures  show  an 
increase  of  1,236  organizations  and  $13,444,650  in  the 
value  of  church  property. 

The  figures  here  given  as  total  of  members  are  not 
comparable  with  those  for  other  denominations,  as 
they  represent  heads  of  families  only,  nor  are  they 
comparable  with  those  for  this  denomination  for  1S90, 
which  appear  to  have  included  the  meml>ers  of  families 
connected  with  the  Jewish  congregations  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  families. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1900. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1900.  ■ 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

History—  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I,attvr-day 
Saints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, in  1830,at  Fayette, Seneca  county,  X.  Y.  About 
ten  years  previously,  when  15  years  of  age,  he  hail  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  and  in  that  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and 
was  particularly  disturbed  by  the  variety  of  denomina- 
tions and  the  varied  interpretations  put  upon  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  by  the  different  sects.  While  in 
the  woods  near  his  father's  home,  be  says  that  he 
"had  a  vision  of  great  light,  and  two  glorious  person- 


VY  SAINTS. 

ages  apjwared  before  him  and  commanded  him  to 
join  none  of  the  religious  sects,  for  the  Lord  was  about 
to  restore  the  gospel,  which  was  not  represented  by 
any  of  the  existing  churches.'"  Three  years  later 
another  vision  instructed  him  as  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  as  to  his  own  relation  to  the  coming 
dispensation.  Other  visions  followed,  and  in  one  he 
received  directions  enabling  him  to  obtain  "the  sacred 
records,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  kept  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America"  which  '"were  en- 
graved on  plate*  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.'' 
These  records,  constituting  the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  ho 
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translated,  dictating  the  translation  to  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  others,  who  wrote  it  down,  and  who,  with  David 
Whitiner  and  Martin  Harris,  after  the  completion  of 
the  work,  nave  to  the  world  their  testimony  that  they 
hud  actually  seen  the  plates.  Two  years  later,  in 
1829,  Smith  and  Cowdery  stated  that  "an  angel 
appeared  to  them  and  conferred  upon  them  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  and  instructed  them  to  baptize  each 
other  l»y  immersion."  This  was  followed,  in  April, 
1*30,  by  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Fayette, 
N.  Y.,  and  "the  declaration  that  the  ancient  gospel  had 
been  restored  with  all  its  gifts  and  powers." 

Missionaries  were  sent  out,  prominent  among  whom 
were  Oliver  Cowdery,  Sidney  Kigdon,  and  Parley  and 
Orson  Pratt.  Numerous  churches  were  organized  in 
different  states,  and  in  1S:$1  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  K irt land,  Ohio.  From  the  first,  the  policy 
of  segregating  the  converts  from  the  "gentiles"  was 
followed,  and  in  1S.{1  a  colony  of  believers  was  settled 
in  Jackson  county,  Mo.  Here  they  met  violent  oppo- 
sition from  neighbors,  which  culminated  in  lS.'J.'S  in  their 
being  driven  from  the  county  by  mob  violence.  They 
then  scattered  into  other  counties,  although  retaining 
their  organization  at  Kirtland.  Ohio;  and  in  1S38 
Joseph  Smith  with  other  leaders  removed  to  Caldwell 
county.  Mo.,  which  was  settled  almost  exclusively  by 
his  followers.  Here  again  there  was  friction  between 
them  and  the  earlier  settlers,  which  resulted  in  1839 
in  their  expulsion  from  the  state.  Then  followed  the 
settlement  at  Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  III.,  which 
developed  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  was  said  to  lw  the 
largest  city  in  the  state.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  counties  became  hostile, 
and  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hynim  were  killed 
by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  111.,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1S44. 
Sultsequently  a  number  of  members  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  "Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints." 

Doctrine.  -The  doctrines  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
as  set  forth  by  the  first  president,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
accepted  by  both  bodies,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

They  believe  in  Clod  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  not  for  Adam's  transgression;  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel :  these  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  are  faith  in  Christ,  repentance, 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  men 
are  called  of  Clod  to  (lie  ministry,  by  "prophecy  and  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  '  by  those  who  are  in  authority  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  its  ordinances;  the 
same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
continues  to-day  — apostles, prophets,  pastors,  teachers, 
evangelists,  etc.  Then1  is  also  the  same  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpretation 
of  tongues,  etc. 


The  Bible,  so  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly,  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  are  both  regarded  as  the  Word  of 
God.  In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  and  will 
In-  many  revelations  of  great  and  important  things  per- 
taining to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  will  be  a  litend 
gathering  of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Zion  will  be  built  on  this  continent.  Christ 
will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  which  will  lx> 
renewed  and  receive  its  paradisaical  glory.  Freedom 
for  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  is  claimed,  and  obedience  to  rulers  and 
magistrates  is  enjoined. 

/Wi/t/.— As  in  doctrine,  so  in  polity,  the  two  bodies 
are  in  general  agreement.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion is  based  upon  the  priesthood,  which  is '"  the  power 
delegated  to  man  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  authority 
touct  or  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  His  representative.''  Its  two  grand  divisions  are 
the  Melehizedck,  or  higher  priesthood ;  and  the  Aaronic, 
or  lesser  priesthood.  The  Melchizcdek  priesthood  is  so 
culled  after  Melehizedck,  the  king  of  Salem,  who  was  a 
great  high  priest .  It  holds  the  power  of  presidency  and 
the  right  of  authority  over  all  the  offices  of  the  church. 
Its  officers  are  apostles,  patriarchs,  high  priests,  seven- 
ties, and  elders.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  holds  tha 
keys  of  authority  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
ami  its  officers  are  bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and 
deacons. 

The  chief  or  presiding  council  (quorum)  of  tho 
church  is  the  first  presidency,  which  consists  of  three 
high  priests  a  president  and  two  counselors  or  ad- 
visers; its  jurisdiction  and  authority  are  universal,  ex- 
tending over  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  things.  The  president  of  the 
church  is  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God  to  the 
church,  and  as  alone  receiving  the  law  for  the  church 
through  revelation.  The  first  presidency  is  also  tho 
presidency  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  has  the  right  to 
officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church. 

The  second  council  (quorum)  of  the  church,  standing 
next  to  the  first  presidency,  is  composed  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  It  is  their  duty,  under  the  direction  of  tho 
first  presidency,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  church  in  tho 
world  outside  of  the  regularly  organized  stakes  (dis- 
tricts) of  Zion;  that  is,  to  direct  the  missionary  labors, 
to  ordain  evangelical  ministers,  and  to  act  as  special 
witnesses  to  the  world  of  the  divine  mission  of  tho 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  patriarchs  are  evangelists  who  hold  the  right  to 
bless  the  members  of  the  church  with  the  blessings  of 
prophecy,  as  was  done  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
ami  the  early  patriarchs.  They  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first  presidency  and  ure  presided  over  by 
the  patriarch  of  the  church.  The  liigli  priests  hold  tho 
power  of  presidency  in  the  stakes  of  Zion,  officiating 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency  in  their  re- 
spective stakes  in  administering  in  spiritual  things. 
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The  seventies  are  the  missionaries  of  the  church  un«l 
bbor  in  the  world  under  the  direction  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  They  are  organized  into  companies  of  70 
each,  the  first  company  having  7  presidents,  who  pre- 
side over  all  the  other  companies.  The  elders  assist 
the  high  priests  in  their  duties  in  the  stakes.  All  the 
nienihers  of  the  Mclcliizedck  priesthood  have  authority 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency  to  officiate  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  The  labors  of  the 
twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventies  are  principally  in 
the  world  outside  the  church,  while  the  labors  of  the 
patriarchs,  high  priests,  and  elders  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  their  respective  stakes. 

The  presiding  council  (quorum)  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood is  the  presiding  bishopric,  consisting  of  3  bishops 
who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  offices  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  in  temporal  affairs  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  first  presidency. 

The  general  authorities  are  those  presiding  officers 
who  have  general  direction  of  the  whole  church  or  of 
any  general  division.  Thus  the  first  presidency  is  the 
presiding  council  (quorum)  over  the  whole  church.  The 
apostles  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  presidency,  but  more  espe- 
cially over  the  missionary  enterprises.  The  presiding 
patriarch  presides  over  all  the  patriarchs.  The  7 
presidents  of  the  first  company  (quorum)  of  70  pre- 


side over  all  seventies.    The  presiding  bishopric  pre- 
sides over  all  the  lesser  priesthood  of  the  church. 
There  are  2  bodies  of  Latter-day  Saints,  as  follows: 

Church  of  J«uis  Christ  of  Lattrr-ilay  Saint.". 
KeorKftiiuoc!  Church  of  J«m»  Chrint  <n"  Uui  r-ilay  Saiut?. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  a.s  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  2  bodies,  taken  together,  have  1,184  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  256,047;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  1,152  organizations,  about  4S  per  cent  are  males 
and  52  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  033  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  280,747, 
as  reported  by  837  organizations;  church  property 
valued  at  %'A,  108,548,  against  which  there  is  an  indebt- 
edness of  $1 11,782;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  214 
organizations;  and  8  parsonages  valued  at  87.800.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,030  organizations, 
number  1,160,  with  18,507  officers  and  teachers  and 
130,085  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  given  as  1,774. 
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CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIS 
HISTORY. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1S44,1  Brigham 
Young  became  president  of  tiie  church,  ami  two  years 
later  led  a  general  migration  of  believers  from  Illinois 
to  the  Salt  Lake  valley.  Utah,  the  present  headquar- 
ters. From  this  point  as  a  center,  the  church  has 
extended  until  it  is  represented  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  I'nion. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  the  new  location  gave 
less  occasion  for  such  disturbances  as  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied the  history  of  the  church,  and  permitted  a 
more  normal  development  of  the  community  life. 
Active  proselyting  was  carried  on,  and  the  number  of 
converts  increased  rapidly.  Brigham  Young  died  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Taylor,  who  held  the 
office  of  president  for  ten  years.  His  successors  in 
office  have  been  Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Snow, 
and  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  general  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  church  are  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  doctrine  of  polygamy  had  for  some  years  been 
advocated  by  many  in  the  church,  but  in  1852 
Brigham  Young  published  the  doctrine  of  celestial 
marriage  (marriage  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time), 
including  plural  marriage,  announcing  that  it  was 
based  on  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith.  Tliis  aroused 
great  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  resulted 
in  various  acts  of  Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages. 
In  1890  President  Woodruff  issued  a  manifesto  call- 
ing on  all  the  saints  to  "refrain  from  contracting  any 
marriages  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land."  Since 
that  time  such  marriages  have  been  prohibited  by  the 
church,  although  there  have  been  cases  where  those 
already  contracted  have  not  been  annulled. 

The  general  organization  of  the  church  for  govern- 
mental purjioses,  aside  from  the  priesthood,  includes 
the  ward,  the  stake  or  district,  and  the  general  confer- 
ence. The  wurd  corresponds  to  the  minor  local  church 
or  parish.  It  has  its  meetinghouse  ami  is  under  the 
care  of  a  bishop  and  two  counselors  or  assistants.  A 
stake  of  Zion  is  composed  of  a  number  of  wards  occu- 
pying a  certain  territorial  district,  ami  at  its  head  are  u 
president  and  two  counselors,  who  are  high  priests. 
The  general  conference,  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  wards,  meets  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  for  the  management  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  church. 

Each  bishop  [(resides  over  a  ward  in  a  stake  of  Zion, 
and  his  labors  are  limited  to  his  own  ward.  The 
priests  are  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  and  it  is  their 
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duty  to  assist  him,  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  expound  the  Scriptures,  baptize  l>e- 
lievers,  and  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's 
Supper.  The  duty  of  the  teachers  is  to  assist  the 
priests,  to  see  that  there  is  no  iniquity  in  the  church, 
anil  that  the  meml>ers  perform  their  duties.  They  are 
without  authority  to  baptize  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lird  s  Supper.  The  duty  of  the  deacons  is 
to  assist  the  teachers  and  also  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. Priests,  teachers,  and  deacons  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  church  is  its 
tithing  system  which  was  instituted  by  Joseph  Smith 
in  1838.  Under  it  a  convert  is  expected  to  voluntarily 
contribute  one-tenth  of  his  property  to  the  church 
and  thereafter  pay  to  it  one-tenth  of  lus  income. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  higher  priesthood,  and  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  benevolent  societies  as  in  many  churches. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on,  principally, 
by  local  teachers  and  elders,  though  there  are  auxiliary 
organizations  of  young  men  and  women  who  render 
important  assistance  in  this  department.  The  report 
for  1906  shows  926  agents  employed  and  36  churches 
or  parishes  assisted,  the  expense  being  met,  not  by 
special  contributions,  but  by  appropriations  from  the 
tithes  of  the  church. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Austra- 
I  lia,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Mexico,  Japan,  the  Society  Islands,  Turkey  (includ- 
ing Palestine),  Africa,  Samoa,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  report  for  1906  shows  15  stations  as 
general  headquarters,  1,600  missionaries,  4,085  native 
helpers,  85  churches  with  53,996  communicants,  9 
schools  with  1,484  pupils,  contributions  to  the  amount 
I  of  875.646,  and  church  property  valued  at  8285,588. 
There  were  no  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asylums,  or- 
phanages, or  other  charitable  organizations. 

The  importance  of  education  has  always  been  em- 
phasized by  the  church,  and  in  1906  there  were  16 
church  schools  with  5.780  students  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  entire  number  of  students  under  the 
cure  of  the  church  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  7.264, 
of  whom  all  but  251  belonged  to  the  church.  These 
were  apportioned  among  different  departments  as  fol- 
lows: Training  school.  1,129;  kindergarten,  236;  pre- 
paratory, 1,604;  missionary  course,  377;  high  school. 
3,058;  commercial  course.  747;  college  course,  113. 
There  were  234  regular  teachers  and  71  teachers  em- 
ployed for  special  instruction.  The  school  property 
in  the  United  States  was  valued  at  8914,741,  ami  then- 
were  endowments  to  the  amount  of  877.000.  The 
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amount  expended  for  the  school  year  was  $282,668, 
including  $171,701)  contributed  by  the  church.  For 
the  previous  year  the  church  contributed  $130,000  for 
educational  purposes,  and  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning September,  1906,  appropriated  $210,000. 

There  is  a  church  hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City  with  ac- 
commodations for  110  patients;  and  provision  is  made 
in  3  other  hospitals  for  100  more.  The  number  treated 
at  the  main  hospital  in  1906  was  1,548,  and  at  the 
other  hospitals  450,  making  a  total  of  1,998.  The 
amount  contributed  for  their  support  in  1906  was 
$75,000;  the  value  of  property  was  estimated  at 
$310,000;  and  there  was  an  endowment  fund  of 
$60,000. 

The  young  people's  societies  included  637  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  associations  with  about 
2,500  officers  and  30,650  members,  and  600  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  associations  with  ap- 
proximately 2,000  officers  and  25,091  members,  or  a 
total  of  1,237  local  societies  and  55,741  members. 
These  associations  had  libraries  containing  together 
33,149  volumes;  their  receipts  amounted  to  $21,376, 
and  their  tlisbursements,  for  rent  of  halls,  lectures, 
books,  supplies,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
societies,  amounted  to  $14,162.  The  meetings  con- 
sider religious,  literary,  and  scientific  topics,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church  along  religious  and  secular  lines. 
There  are  also  associations  and  religious  classes  with 
much  the  same  object  in  view,  conducted  principally 
in  the  interest  of  the  children. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  church  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  enters  into,  moulds,  and  influences  every 
department  of  the  life  of  its  people.  It  aids  them 
when  sick  or  in  poverty,  looks  after  their  education, 
provides  their  amusements,  and  ministers  to  their 
social  needs.  It  is  also  closely  identified  with  the 
economic  life  of  the  people  through  its  connection,  as 
an  investor,  with  numerous  industrial  and  commercial 
ventures.  In  the  organization  and  management  of 
establishments,  the  principle  of  cooperation  enters  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Moreover,  the  close  associa- 
tion existing  among  the  people  through  the  unifying 
influence  of  the  church  has  made  these  cooperative 
enterprises,  in  almost  every  line  of  economic  endeavor, 
numerous  and  successful. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 


j  states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables, 

|  the  denomination  has  683  organizations  in  59  stakes 
and  missions,  located  in  39  states  and  territories. 
Of  these  organizations,  633  are  in  the  Western  divi- 
sion, Utah  leading  with  389,  and  Idaho  next  in  order 

!  with  144. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported,  including  all  baptized  persons  of  S  years  of 
age  and  over,  is  215,796;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  666  organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are 
males  and  51  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, the  denomination  has  624  church  edifices;  a 
seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  214,409,  as  re- 
ported by  543  organizations;  church  property  valued 
at  $2,045,363,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $75,793;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  93 
organizations;  ami  3  parsonages  valued  at  $1,700. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  660  organizations, 
number  766,  with  14,765  officers  and  teachers  and 
113,139  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  S24,  including  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
ward  and  branch,  the  president  of  each  stake,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  mission,  and  the  general  officers  of  the 
church,  but  not  including  all  those  actually  engaged  in 
missionary  labors. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  258  organizations,  71,444  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $1,819,857  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 

As  already  stated,  the  returns  here  given  for  this 
body,  like  those  for  other  denominations,  are  derived 
from  the  individual  organizations,  which  in  this  case 
are  the  wards.  While,  therefore,  they  include  the  full 
statistics  for  the  denomination,  as  rejwrted  by  the 
individual  wards,  they  do  not  include  the  church 
edifices,  church  property,  and  parsonages  used  for 
purposes  of  the  stakes,  and  of  the  church  in  general. 
Apart  from  the  returns  received  for  the  wards,  as 
given,  there  are  reported  by  the  several  stakes  an 
aggregate  of  32  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  31,400;  church  property  valued  at  $616,750, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$15,350;  and  1  parsonage  valued  at  $13,750.  There 
are  also  reported,  as  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  denomination,  6  church  edifices,  including  the 
temple,  tabernacle,  and  assembly  hall  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  church  buildings  in  Cache,  Sanpete,  and 
Washington  counties,  Utah,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
,  17,500,  and  church  property  valued  at  $7,150,000. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCn  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1908. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMI  NK  ANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STAKES  AND  MISSIONS:  19W. 
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The  death  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1844  was  followed 
by  the  development  of  two  parties  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  each  claiming  to  he  the  successor  to  the 
original  church.  One  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  The 
other  effected  a  partial  organization  in  Wisconsin  in 
1853.  A  few  years  later  they  were  joined  by  Joseph 
Smith,  the  son  of  the  prophet,  who  has  since  identified 


himself  with  this  branch,  and  has  been  its  presiding 
officer.  Subsequently  the  headquarters  were  removed 
to  Liimoni,  Iowa,  where  they  are  at  present. 

IXXTRINK. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Reorganized  Church  is 
set  forth  in  the  preliminary  statement  of  latter-day 

Saints. 

The  Reorganized  Church  repudiates  the  revelation 
of  plural  marriage  and  maintains  "that  marriage  is 
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ordained  of  God;  that  the  law  of  God  provides  fur 
but  one  companion  in  wedlock  for  cither  man  or 
woman,  except  in  cases  of  death  or  where  the  con- 
tract is  broken  by  transgression;  consequently,  that 
the  doctrines  of  plurality  and  community  of  wives  are 
heresies  and  are  opposed  to  the  law  of  God." 

Among  the  special  precepts  of  the  Unorganized 
Church  are  the  following: 

That  in  all  matter*  of  controversy  upon  the  duty  of  man  toward 
God,  and  in  reference  to  preparation  and  nines*  for  the  world  to 
come,  the  Word  of  God  should  be  decisive  and  the  end  of  dispute; 
and  that  when  God  directs,  man  should  obey. 

Tli.it  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
scriptures,  will,  if  its  precepts  be  accepted  and  obeyed,  make  men 
and  women  better  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  better  citizens  of 
town,  county,  and  cute,  and  consequently  better  fitted  for  the 
change  which  comcth  at  death. 

That  man  should  worship  God  in  "spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  that 
such  worship  does  not  require  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  land. 

We  claim  the  privitegu  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dic  tates  of  our  conscience,  allowing  all  men  the  same  privilege, 
let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

POLITY. 

The  general  organization  of  the  church  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  aside  from  tho  priesthood,  described 
in  the  preliminary  statement,  includes  the  branch, 
the  stake  or  district,  and  the  general  conference.  The 
branch  corresponds  to  the  minor  local  church  or  par- 
ish.  It  has  its  meetinghouse  and  is  under  the  care  of 
a  presiding  elder  elected  by  the  branch.  A  stake  of 
Zion  is  composed  of  a  number  of  branches  occupying 
a  certain  territorial  district,  and  at  its  head  are  a 
president  and  two  counselors,  who  are  high  priests. 
The  general  conference,  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  branches,  meets  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring,  for  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  of 
tho  church. 

Bishops  are  the  custodians  and  have  charge  of  the 
finances  and  property  interests  of  the  church.  The 
priest  is  to  assist  the  presiding  elder,  ami  to  preach, 
teach, expound,  exhort,  baptize, and  administer  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  duty  of  the  teach- 
ers is  to  watch  over  the  church,  see  that  there  is  no 
iniquity  in  the  church,  neither  hardness  with  each 
other;  neither  lying,  backbiting  nor  evil  speaking: 
and  see  that  the  church  meets  together  often.  The 
deacon  is  the  assistant  of  the  teacher  in  all  these 
duties.  Prie-ts,  teachers,  and  deacons  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  elder. 

WORK. 

Active  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  England,  Hawaii.  Norway,  Scotland,  Society 
Islands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wales.  The  largest 
number  of  churches  outside  the  United  States  is  in 
Canada,  where  there  are  71  churches  and  4, DOS  com- 
municants. Next  come  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, with  29  churches  ami  1,785  communicants;  Eng- 


land, with  26  churches  and  1,257  communicants;  and 

Australia,  with  12  churches  and  945  communicants. 
The  contributions  for  home  missionary  work  during 

the  year  1906  amounted  to  about  8137,000,  and  for 
'  foreign  missionary  work,  $13,000.    The,  total  value  of 

church  property  in  the  foreign  field  was  estimated  at 
j  $15,000. 

Tho  church  maintains  1  college  at  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
j  with  a  facultv  of  9  teachers  and  200  students.  The 
value  of  property  for  educational  purposes  Is  estimated 
at  $40,000,  while  the  contributions  during  the  year 
1906  wero  $3,080. 

The  church  docs  not  conduct  any  hospitals,  asylums, 
or  orphanages  at  present,  but  has  3  homes  for  the  aged 
valued  at  $48,650,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $7,000. 

Local  Sunday  schools  are  maintained  both  at  home 
and  in  the  foreign  field,  wherever  conditions  are  suit- 
able for  them.  Contributions  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  amounted  in  1906  to  $15,000. 

Other  organizations  are  the  Zion's  Keligio-Literary 
Society  for  young  people,  and  the  Daughters  of  Zion, 
the  latter  making  a  special  effort  to  build  and  maintain 
a  home  for  children. 

The  church  maintains  two  printing  establishments, 
one  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  from  which  the  official  paper  and 
other  publications  are  issued,  and  one  at  Independ- 
ence, Missouri. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by- 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  501  organizations,  contained,  with 
the  exception  of  8  unassociated,  in  62  districts,  lo- 
cated in  37  states  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  these  organizations,  346  are  in  the  North  Central 
division.  The  states  having  the  largest  number  are 
Iowa  with  75;  Michigan,  74:  and  Missouri,  63. 

The.  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  40,851 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
lor  486  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are  males 
and  57  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  309  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  66,338,  as  reported  by 
294  organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $523, 1S5, 
against  which  t  here  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $35,989; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  121  organizations;  and 
5  parsonages  valued  at  $6,100.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  376  organizations,  number  403,  with 
3,742  officers  and  teachers  ami  16,946  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  950. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  70  organizations,  19,078  commu- 
nicants or  members  and  $296,900  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEHT  ON  CHCRCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOI-S,  ItY  DISTRICTS: 


Total  for  i 


tVntrul  California.. 
Central  Illinois  .  .. 
Central  Mirhn.Mii  .. 
Central  .Nebraska. . 


Central  Texas. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


H'TIIEHAN  BODIES. 


History. — Tito  enrlii'st  l>utherft\na  to  settle  in  North 
America  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  Island  in 
1  fil*:t  with  the  first  Dutch  colony.  For  some  \  cars  they 
had  jxrrat  tlifliciilty  in  pslahlishinp  w«)rship  of  theirown, 
the  Dutch  authorities,  ecclesia>tical  and  civil,  hariog 


in  the  New  Netherland  than  the  true  Reformed."  A 
Lutheran  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Goet water, 
was  sent  to  this  country  in  1057  by  the  Lutheran  con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  to  minister  to  two  Lutheran 
con-ri coitions  in  New  York  and  Albany,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  ministrations,  ami  after 
a  few  months  was  sent  hack  to  Holland  by  reprrsent- 


received  instructions  "to  encourage  no  other  doctrine     atives  of  the   Reformed  faith.    When  the  English 
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took  final  possession  of  New  York,  in  1674,  the  Luther- 
ans were  allowed  full  liberty  of  worship. 

The  first  independent  colony  of  Lutheran  was 
established  on  the  Delaware  by  Swedes  who  were  sent 
over  in  163K  by  the  prime  minister  of  King  (lustavus 
Adolphus.  Keorus  Torkillns,  the  first  Lutheran  min- 
ister to  settle  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  in  1639.  lie  held  Lutheran  services  in  Fort 
Christina,  and  the  first  Lutheran  church,  a  blockhouse, 
was  built  soon  afterwards. 

In  1613  the  Rev.  John  Gampanius,  another  Swedish 
Lutheran  minister,  arrived,  and  in  1646  built  a  Lu- 
theran church  at  Tinicum,  Pa.,  it  miles  southwest  of 
Philadelphia.  He  also  traaslatcd  Luther's  Catechism 
into  the  Indian  language,  antedating  Eliot's  Bible, 
though  the  latter  was  published  first.  In  1669  a  block 
church  was  erected  by  the  Swedes  at  Wicaco,  now  a 
part  of  Philadelphia,  ami  about  1694  the  first  English 
Lutheran  services  were  held  in  Germantown  and  in 
Philadelphia  by  Ileiiirich  Bernhard  Koster.  The  block 
church  at  Wicaco  was  superseded  in  1700  by  theGloria 
Dei  Church,  which  is  still  standing,  as  is  also  Trinity 
Church  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  cornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  in  I69S.  The  first  German  Lutheran  church 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  at  Falckner's Swamp,  Montgom- 
ery county,  is  thought  to  date  from  1703,  ami  the  Kev. 
Daniel  Falckuer  was  its  first  pastor. 

In  1710  a  large  number  of  exiles  from  the  Palatinate 
settled  in  New  York  ami  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1734 
a  colony  of  Salzburgcrs  planted  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Georgia.  In  172s  the  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever 
traveled  from  Germantown  and  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna  at  York,  and  finally 
into  Maryland,  and  organized  German  Lutheran  con- 
gregations in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  But  it  was 
left  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  to  bring  these  primi- 
tive congregations 'into  order,  to  infuse  into  them  a 
sound  piety  and  a  true  church  life,  to  provide  them 
with  good  pastors,  and  to  introduce  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  The  sphere  of  Muhlenberg's 
activities  included  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  ami  Maryland. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pennsylva- 
nia contained  about  30,000  Lutherans,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  were  Germans  and  one-fifth  Swedes.  In  1748 
Muhlenberg,  with  6  other  ministers  and  with  lay  dele- 
gates from  congregations,  organized  the  Synod,  or 
Ministerium,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  Lut  heran  synod 
in  this  country.  In  17X6  the  second  synod,  the 
Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  formed,  ami  in  1S03 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina;  but  it  was  not  until 
ISIS,  with  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  that 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  became  rapid. 

The  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Lutheran 
communion  in  this  country  is  due  primarily  to  immi- 
gration frotn  Lutheran  countries,  a  large  proportion  of 
American  Lutherans  being  either  German  immigrants 


or  the  offspring  of  German  immigrants.  There  are 
also  large  bodies  of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
Lutherans,  and  a  number  from  Finland  and  other 
European  countries.  The  Lutheran  communion  in  all 
lands  forms  the  largest  body  of  Protestants  in  the 
world. 

D oclrine.—  The  system  of  faith  held  by  Lutherans  is 
set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  A  number  of 
other  symbols,  known  as  "  Luther's  Catechisms,  Larger 
and  Smaller,"  the  "Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion,'' the  "Smalcald  Articles,"  and  the  "Formula  of 
Concord,"  are  regarded  as  setting  forth  more  or  less  fully 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
the  differences  between  the  various  bodies,  so  far  as 
they  are  doctrinal  in  character,  are  based  chiefly  upon 
these  other  symbols;  all  alike  accept  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession.  There  is  not  full  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it,  or  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  authoritative.  The  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  rather  "confessional"  than  doctrinal,  and 
the  term  "confessionalisin"  has  eome  to  indicate  the 
stricter  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
special  features  of  each  body  are  given  in  the  state- 
ment for  that  body. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  system  is  that  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone.  The  doctrine  second  in  im- 
portance is  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  and 
source  of  faith  anil  life.  The  Word  of  God  reaches 
the  mind  and  soul  through  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gos[>el,  which  begets  daily  repentance  and 

[  faith,  the  two  true  marks  of  a  Christian  life.  The 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not 
regarded  as  mere  signs  or  memorials,  but  as  channels 
through  which  God  offers  His  grace. 

The  Lutheran  system  does  not  center  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  or  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  but  it  centers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  fallen 

,  man.  It  is  conservative  in  spirit,  and  holds  to  all  the 
teachings  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Church  that  do 
not  appear  to  it  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures. 
Its  unity  is  a  unity  of  doctrine,  and  its  independence  is 
an  independence  of  government.  Unity  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole  on  earth,  is  a  secondary  matter  to 
Lutherans,  since  the  true  unity  is  that  of  the  invisible 
Church,  to  which  belong  all  in  every  land  anil  church 
who  are  true  believers,  and  these  are  known  to  God 
alone.  The  visible  Church  exists  in  its  work  and  of  lire, 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  truth,  but  not  as  an  object  in 
itself.  Lutherans  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  the 
Lord's  body  in  the  sacrament,  but  they  reject  both 
trtmsubstantiation,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  consubstantiation,  as  attributed  to  them 
by  some  writers.  They  believe  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  present  in,  with,  and 
under  the  earthly  elements  in  the  lord's  Supper,  and 
that  these  are  received  sacramentally  and  supernutu- 
rally.    Infant  baptism  is  practiced,  and  baptized  per- 
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sons  are  regarded  as  members  of  the  church,  though  ] 
full  membership  follows  confirmation.    The  mode  of 
baptism  is  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

Poliiy, — The  polity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  con- 
gregational in  so  far  as  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  over  the  local  church  is  concerned;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  general  organization,  particularly  for  ad- 
ministrative or  consultative  purposes,  it  is  rather 
prcsbytorian. 

The  organization  of  the  local  church  includes  pri- 
marily the  chinch  council,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and 
the  church  officers,  who  are  usually  elders  and  deacons, 
though  in  some  cases  they  are  deacons  and  trustees. 
The  church  officers  are  laymen  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  years,  varying  according  to  state  laws.  The 
pastor  is  elected  by  the  male  voting  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  can  bo  dismissed  by  the  congrega- 
tion without  reference  to  general  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Where  there  are  elders  and  deacons,  the  elders 
care  for  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  congregation, 
while  the  deacons  have  charge  of  temporal  affairs. 
Where  there  are  deacons  and  trustees,  the  deacons 
have  the  care  of  spiritual  matters,  and  the  trustees  of 
temporal  affairs.  In  certain  cases  a  board  of  trustees, 
aside  from  the  elders  and  deacons,  has  charge  of  the 
property.  Each  church  governs  its  own  secular  affairs 
according  to  its  pleasure. 

Above  the  local  church  are  conferences  and  synods 
of  varying  constitution  and  form,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent bodies.  Some  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  are  simply  gatherings  of  churches  for  mutual  con- 
sultation. Others  have  legislative  authority  committed 
to  them,  and  their  action  is  ordinarily  recognized  and 
approved  by  the  churches.  In  general,  however,  each 
church  retains  its  right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  but 
in  case  of  disapproval  the  higher  body  is  at  liberty  to 
drop  the  church  or  the  pastor,  or  both,  from  the  rolls, 
or  at  least  to  advise  this  course.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  church  or  pastor  necessarily  ceases  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  synod  or  conference,  but  simply 
that  neither  has  a  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  synod  or  1 
conference.  In  fact,  many  churches  and  pastors, 
while  affiliating  with  some  branch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  atteuding  its  general  meetings  for  the  sake 
of  profiting  by  the  discussions,  have  never  entered  into 
a  closer  relation,  and  have  no  vote  on  the  secular 
affairs  of  t  he  synod.  These  semi-independent  churches 
are  sometimes  classed  with  the  synods  and  sometimes  1 
are  recorded  separately. 

The  Lutheran  churches  have  a  liturgical  form  of 
worship  and  observe  the  various  general  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  year. 


The  Lutheran  bodies  are  24  in  number,  as  follows: 

General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America, 
United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South. 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North 

America. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  America. 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other  State*. 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Hurtalo. 
Hauge'*  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Eielsen'n  Synod. 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texan. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other  Stated. 
Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michigan  and  Other  States. 
Danixh  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Icelandic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  North  America. 
Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North 
America. 

Finniah  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  or  Suomi 

Synod. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church. 

United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America. 
Finniah  Evangelical  Lutheran  National  Church. 
Apmitolic  Lutheran  Church  (Finnish). 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  Ameri<-a  (Norwegian). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denomi- 
nation, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Lutheran  bodies,  taken  together,  have  12,703  organi- 
zations. The  total  number  of  communicants,  as 
reported  by  1 2.642  organizations,  is  2, 1 12,494 ;  of  these, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 1 ,329  organizations,  about 
46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  11,194  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  'church  edifices  of 
3,344,654, as  reported  by  10,493  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $74,826,389,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $7,859,469;  halls, etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  1,197  organizations;  and  4,994  parson- 
ages valued  at  $11,521,988.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  8,6.82  organizations,  number  9,450,  with 
83,891  officers  and  teachers  and  782,786  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  7,841. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  of  organizations  and  of  communicants,  is  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  next  largest  is  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelicul  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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GENERAL  SYNOD  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

While  Lutheran  communities  were  found  in  this 
country  in  the  early  jiurt  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  whs  not  for  another  century  that  they  were  generally 
organized  into  churches  or  gathered  into  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  The  first  .synod  was  the  Miuisterium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  second,  the  Miuisterium  of  New  York, 
and  the  third,  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,'  each 
absolutely  independent  of  the  others,  and  jealous  of 
its  independence.  The  celebration,  in  1M7,  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  served  to  bring  the 
various  communities  together,  and,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  in  ISIS,  and  the  Synod 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  early  in  1820,  a  demand 
arose  for  a  general  body  to  unify  these  different 
elements.  A  call  was  therefore  issued  for  a  conven- 
tion at  Hagerotown,  Md.,  in  the  latter  part  of  lvjn. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Ministeriums 


1  Sc.-  Lutheran  hoili.*, 


ML 


of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  from  the  Synods 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
They  were  expected  from  the  Synod  of  Oliio,  but  none 
came.  A  form  of  constitution  was  agreed  upon  for  an 
organization  to  be  called  the  "General  Synod,"  and  was 
refenvd  to  the  participating  synods  for  ratification. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theological  seminary  and  a  missionary  insti- 
tution, and  also  to  provide  means  for  the  care  of  poor 
ministers  and  ministers'  widows  and  orphans. 

The  organization  was  established  with  a  hopeful 
outlook,  but  unexpected  opposition  soon  developed 
among  the  congregations,  many  of  which  liMiked  upon 
all  organization  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
The  reason  for  the  absence  of  representatives  of  the 
Synod  of  Ohio  from  the  convention  at  Ilagerstown 
was  stated  to  1m>  a  fear  that  uniform  hymn  books  and 
liturgies  would  be  introduced,  contrary  to  an  article 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  that  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod  would  usurp  the  rights  of  other  minis- 
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ters  and  thus  infringe  upon  the  freedom  and  parity  of 
the  ministry;  that  incorporation  would  follow,  with 
the  enforcement  of  resolutions  by  law;  and  that  in 
the  General  Synod  English  would  soon  prevail,  whereas 
in  other  places  German  must  remain  the  dominant 
language.  The  German  element  of  Pennsylvania  also 
made  earnest  protest  against  the  new  organization. 

A  year  later,  at  the  lirst  meeting  of  the  synod  in 
Frederick,  Xld.,  hut  10  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Synods  of  North  Carolina  and  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  kept  aloof  entirely,  and  two  years 
later  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
because  its  leaders  were  unable  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  congregations  in  the  rural  districts, 
inlluenccd  probably  by  a  protest  in  the  Reformed 
churches  against  a  projected  General  Synod  in  that 
denomination.  Oliio  had  elected  delegates  to  this 
convention,  but  learning  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  they  did  not  attend. 
The  result  was  that  for  a  long  time  the  General  Synod 
remained  practically  confined  to  the  3  small  synods  of 
North  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  West 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  formed  fmm  the  Minis- 
terium of  Pennsylvania  after  the  letter's  refusal  to 
enter  the  General  Synod. 

Nevertheless,  relations  between  the  different  bodies 
were  cordial;  delegates  were  interchanged  and  many 
pastors  and  congregations  which  remained  outside 
manifested  their  sympathy  with  the  movement*  of 
the  General  Synod  and  contributed  freely  to  them. 
This  was  in  general  the  position  of  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York,  until,  in  1837,  it  joined  the  General  Synod. 
In  1834  the  single  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
26,882  communicants,  was  larger  than  the  whole 
General  Synod,  which  had  only  20,245).  Others 
joined  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1853  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  entered  its  fellowship.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  the  General  Synod  embraced  23 
synods  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Lutheran 
communicants  in  the  United  States.  This  war, 
however,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  5  southern  synods. 

Meanwhile  the  confessional  question  assumed  greater 
and  greater  importance.  In  the  General  Synod  the 
adoption  of  Knglish  as  the  language  of  worship  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rapidity,  and  the  increasing  fellow- 
ship with  other  denominations,  which  was  one  of  its 
features,  created  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that 
it  was  not  loyal  to  distinctive  Lutheranism.  The 
conservatism  of  many  of  its  congregations  was  almost 
as  strong  as  that  of  some  of  the  older  synods  which 
stood  aloof,  yet  on  the  other  ham!  there  was,  in  the 
General  Synod,  a  very  strong  movement  against  what 
were  considered  rigid  interpretations  of  Lutheran 
standards.  In  1861  came  the  admission  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Franckean  Synod,  "which  pressed  'new- 
measures'  to  the  extreme."    The  liberal  tendency 


I  thus  manifest  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Synod 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,which  refused  to  recognize  the  Franckean  Synod. 
This  refusal  was  interpreted  as  a  virtual  separation 
from  the  General  Synod,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  appeared  in  the  convention  of  1866  they 
were  declined  recognition  until  the  situation  should 
be  clearly  understood. 

The  matter  thus  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted,  in 
18(56,  in  a  call  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a  convention,  at  which  the  General  Council  was  organ- 
ized. The  new  organization  gathered  to  itself  those 
elements  in  the  General  Synod  which  were  more  con- 
servative, not  so  much  in  their  individual  beliefs,  as  in 
their  conception  of  the  mutual  relation  of  persons  ami 
churches  holding  different  beliefs.  While  the  with- 
drawal of  these  synods  was  a  serious  loss,  the  General 
Synod  was  left,  in  greater  harmony  ami  freedom,  to 
develop  along  its  special  lines,  and  since  then  its  growth 
has  been  steady  and  substantial. 

In  language  the  General  Synod  is  almost  exclu- 
sively English,  only  two  of  her  district  synods  being 
German. 

DOOTKINE. 

In  practice  the  General  Synod  is  the  most  liberal  of 
evangelical  Lutheran  bodies,  freely  ufliliuting  with 
other  churches  of  evangelical  faith,  while  in  doctrine 
it  is  increasingly  Conservative.  The  higher  criticism 
is  almost  without  a  representative  among  its  ministers. 
Justification  by  faith  alone  is  preached  with  great 
emphasis.  The  two  sacraments  are  regarded  as  true 
bearers  of  grace:  the  true  body  und  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  received  "sacramentally  ami  super- 
naturally"  in  the  Eucharist.  Transubstantialion  and 
consubstantiation  are  both  rejected.  A  liturgical 
form  of  worship  is  used.  The  standard  of  faith  is  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  und  the  young  people  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism.  The 
confessional  basis  of  the  Generul  Synod,  to  which  all 
its  district  synods  are  required  to  conform,  is  as 
follows: 

Wo  receive  und  hold,  with  the  Evani^'lical  Lutheran  l  hurch  of 
I  our  futhorc ,  the  Word  of  God,  a*  contained  in  the  Canonic-id  S<  rip- 
I  lure*  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.-,  a*  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
I  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Auipbury;  Confeocion  a*  a  correct  exhibi- 
:  tion  of  the  fundamental  doctrine*  of  the  Divine  Word  and  of  the 
faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon  that  Word. 

POLITY. 

While  the  polity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
is  congregational,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  church  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  synodical 
system  that  prevails,  a  measure  of  judicial  and  execu- 
tive authority  is  conferred  by  the  individual  churches 
upon  the  district  synods.  These  in  turn  convey  cer- 
tain representative  powers  to  the  General  Synod,  such 
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as  the  preparation  of  all  liturgies,  hymn  books,  and 
catechisms,  and  the  care  of  the  general  missionary  and 
benevolent  operations  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

The  main  object  of  benevolence  in  the  General 
Synod  is  the  homo  mission  work,  which  is  carried  on 
by  a  board  elected  biennially.  OfTerings  are  gathered 
for  the  cause  through  the  district  synods  by  the  appor- 
tionment system,  and  these  funds  are  distributed 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  board.  During  the 
first  biennium  of  the  board,  1877-1879,  its  receipts  were 
$25,686;  it  aided  51  missions,  of  which  5  became  self- 
supporting,  and  reported  4,183  members  in  the  mis- 
sions. Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
along  all  lines,  so  that  in  the  biennium  1905-1907  the 
total  receipts  were  $131, 207,  the  number  of  missions 
aided  was  212,  of  which  36  were  new  and  28  attained 
self-support,  aud  the  total  membership  was  21,748. 
These  missions  were  distributed  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  number,  47; 
Nebraska  had  22;  Illinois,  16;  California,  15;  New 
York,  14;  Iowa  and  New  Jersey,  9  each;  Indiana,  8; 
and  the  remainder  were  scattered  through  other  states. 
Classified  by  language,  1S7  of  these  missions  are  Eng- 
lish;  24  are  German  and  English  or  German;  and  1  is 
Scandinavian.  Most  of  the  home  mission  churches  of 
the  General  Synod  are  established  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  they  minister  chiefly  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  Lutheran  portion  of  the  foreign  population,  which 
is  rapidly  acquiring  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
In  addition  to  the  general  receipts,  about  $15, 000  is 
spent  annually  by  the  district  synods  in  carrying  on 
special  home  mission  work,  each  within  its  own 
territory. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  works  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  aiding  the 
weaker  congregations  in  securing  church  buildings. 
Its  appropriations  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  donation, 
or  of  a  loan  without  interest  for  a  period  of  years. 
The  receipts,  reported  bienniallv.  have  grown  from 
$5,927  in  1869-1871  to  $175,492  in  1905-1907.  The 
amount  now  invested  in  the  loan  fund  is  $582,417,  and 
the  number  of  churches  aided  in  1906  was  129. 

The  combined  returns  for  the  year  1906  show  262 
missionaries,  212  churches  aided,  and  $168,380  con- 
tributed, including  the  receipts  of  the  two  boards  and 
the  sum  expended  by  the  district  synods. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  operates  in  India  and 
in  Liberia.  The  India  mission  at  Guutur,  among  the 
Telugus,  was  founded  by  J.  C.  F.  Heyer  in  1842  and 
has  been  most  successful.  The  report  for  1906  showed 
30  American  missionaries,  over  600  native  workers, 
497  congregations,  and  12,625  communicants,  a  college 
with  966  students,  over  350  elementary  schools,  and  a 
number  of  hospitals  and  orphanages.  The  work  in 
Liberia,  organized  in  1860  by  the  Kev.  Morris  Oflicer 


aud  named  for  Doctor  Muhlenberg,  is  chiefly  educa- 
tional in  character,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning 
exceedingly  difficult .  The  severe  climate  proved  fatal 
to  a  number  of  missionaries,  and  only  recently  has  it 
been  possible  to  assure  better  health  to  the  workers. 
In  addition  to  the  schools,  which  form  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  mission,  there  is  a  large  coffee  farm  whose 
proceeds  assist  greatly  in  meeting  expenses.  The  gen- 
eral statistics  for  the  two  missions  for  1906  show  8 
stations,  occupied  by  38  missionaries,  with  610  native 
helpers;  502  churches  with  a  membership  of  12,725; 
361  schools  of  various  grades  with  8,829  pupils;  3 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating  8,449  patients;  2 
orphanages  with  118  inmates;  a  total  income  for  the 
year  of  $73,172;  and  property  valued  at  $175,000. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  Home  and  Foreign  boards 
is  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
first  organized  in  Iowa  in  1875.  Local  societies  have 
been  organized  into,  22  synod ical  societies,  and  these 
in  turn  into  a  general  society  which  meets  biennially. 
The  affairs  of  the  general  society  are  in  charge  of  an 
executive  committee  of  14  women,  and  all  funds  are 
disbursed  through  the  general  missionary  boards  of 
the  church.  At  the  convention  of  1907  there  were 
reported  636  women's  societies,  115  young  women's 
societies,  and  189  children's  bands  in  connection  with 
the  organization.  During  the  biennium  $71,033  was 
raised  by  the  societies  for  missionary  work. 

The  educational  work  of  the  General  Synod  is  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  synod, 
by  committees  of  district  synods,  and  by  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  connected  with  the  synod  and 
reporting  to  it.  The  board  of  education,  whose  finan- 
cial receipts  in  1906  were  $34,666,  has  for  its  chief 
work  the  aiding  of  the  weaker  institutions,  such  as 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Carthage  College,  Midland  College, 
and  the  Western  Seminary.  The  regular  committees 
of  the  district  synods  raised,  during  the  year  1906, 
$17,000  for  ministerial  education,  making  a  total  of 
$51,666  given  for  educational  purposes.  Of  the  11 
iastitutions  of  the  General  Synod  in  the  United  States, 
the  oldest  is  Hart  wick  Seminary,  in  New  York,  founded 
in  1797.  The  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
was  founded  in  1826;  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  the 
same  place,  in  1832;  and  Wittenberg  College  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  together  with  Hamma  Divinity  Hall,  in 
1845.  They  show  a  total  of  1,503  students  and  123 
instructors.  The  property  value  is  estimated  at 
I  $1,315,000,  and  there  are  productive  endowments 
approximating  $980,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,295,000. 

There  are  4  orphanages  which  care  for  about  260 
orphans,  and  which,  during  1906,  received  from  the 
churches  $25,000,  in  addition  to  large  private  gifts. 
There  arc  3  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
the  annual  ex|>ense  of  which  is  about  $11,500;  also  a 
Deaconess  Motherhouse  and  training  school  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  governed  by  a  board  elected  by  the  General 
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Synod,  with  which  30  deaconesses  and  probationers 
are  connected,  and  which  has  property  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  first  hospital  of  the  General  Synod  is 
being  established  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  statistics  for 
1906  show  8  benevolent  institutions  with  289  inmates; 
$48,500  contributed;  property  valued  at  $304,000;  and 
an  endowment  of  $86,000. 

Young  people's  societies  are  maintained  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  congregations,  some  of  them  known  as 
"Christian  Endeavor  societies"  and  others  as  "Luther 
leagues."  There  are  48,000  members  in  885  societies, 
and  their  contributions  for  local  expenses  and  benevo- 
lence in  1906  amounted  to  $51,000.  Men's  leagues 
and  brotherhoods  arc  found  in  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions, but  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  general  federa- 
tion, and  no  report  has  been  made  of  their  membership 
and  work.  The  parochial  reports  show  that  during 
1906  more  than  $100,000  was  contributed  by  the 
churches  for  such  "external  objects"  of  benevolence 
as  are  not  cared  for  by  any  of  the  boards  of  the  church, 
and  which  can  not  be  classified. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSUIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  IftOfi 


states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  1 ,734  organizations,  in  25  synods, 
located  in  24  states,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organizations, 
859  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  659  in  the  North 
Central  division.  The  state  having  the  largest  number 
is  Pennsylvania  with  721. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
270,221;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,615 
organizations,  about  4 1  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  1,720  church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  582,008,  as  reported  by  1 ,629 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $16,875,129, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,593,778;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  41  organi- 
zations; and  688  parsonages  valued  at  $1,815,250. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,628  organiza- 
tions, number  1,696,  with  26,288  officers  and  teachers 
and  225,948  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,31 1. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  310  organizations,  105,581  com- 
municants, and  $7,956,259  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAOES.  AM)  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  SYNODS:  1900. 
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II 
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14 
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30 

30 
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29 
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11 

10 
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5 
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10 

,0 
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IK 

17 
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s 
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M 

7» 

11 
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34 
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79 

70 
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47 

■ 
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13 
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.U 

37 

37 
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11 
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63 
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76 

76 
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13 
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27 
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73 

73 
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'  Inrlmto  10.400  vain-  of  ohiirrh  proprrty  in  San  Fran<-I«i,  (  ul.,  nWruynl  hy  .•iirlh<)ualir  urn!  fir*. 


UNITED  SYNOD  OK  THE  EV ANGELICA 
HISTORY. 

The  Lutherans  of  the  Southern  states  shared  in  the 
general  convictions  of  the  .southern  people  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  rupture  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
believing  the  political  separation  from  the  northern 
bodies  to  he  irrevocable,  they  considered  it  best  to 
have  a  new  general  ecclesiastical  organization.  A  few 
delegates  in  convention  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  1S02, 
arranged  the  preliminarily,  and  a  year  later  delega- 
tions from  the  synods  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  and  southwestern  Virginia  assem- 
bled at  Concord,  X.  C,  and  formally  organized  the 
"General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America/' 

The  doctrinal  basis  was  declared  to  be  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  the  ecumen- 
ical creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  expo- 
nents of  this  faith.  Already  there  hail  grown  up  a 
general  desire  for  a  more  pronounced  adherence  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  ami  a  clause  allowing  liberty  of 
construction  upon  certain  articles,  although  accepted 
at  the  time,  was  later  rejected. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  in  1S.G4  a  committee 
on  domestic  missions  was  appointed,  but  compara- 
tively little  else  was  done.  The  next  year  there  was 
no  meeting,  and  in  isr.ti.  the  war  having  ended,  and  a 
new  title  lieing  necessary  to  conform  to  the  changed 


I,  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SOUTH 

• 

situation,  the  name  "Evangelical  Lutheran  General 
Synod,  South,"  was  chosen.  Questions  of  union  with 
other  bodies  arose,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
wisest  way  to  develop  their  own  resources  was  not  to 
renew  organic  relations  with  the  General  Synod. 
Negotiations  were  begun  \uith  the  Tennessee  Synod, 
and  in  1S0M  a  union  was  effected  with  the  Hole  ton 
Synod,  and  in  1S72  with  the  Mississippi  Synod.  In 
lSS(i  the  Tennessee  Synod  joined  the  body,  which 
then  became  known  as  the  'I'nited  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  South."  Fraternal 
relations  have  constantly  existed  with  the  General 
Synod,  and  also  with  the  General  Council. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  general  type  of  Lutheranism  reproentcd  by  the 
|  United  Synod  is  similar  to  that  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, and  its  polity  accords  with  that  of  other  Lutheran 
bodies. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  curried  on  through 
the  executive  committees  of  missions  of  the  various 
synods  and  conferences  in  connection  with  the  I'nited 
Synod  and  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Exten- 
sion of  the  I'nited  Synod.  The  report  for  1900  shows 
•_»!>  agents  employed  in  the  assistance  of  50  churches, 
at  an  expense  of  $21,. -{S0.  Foreign  work  is  carried  on 
in  Japan  through  the  general  Board  of  Missions.  The 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIKS. 


statistics  for  19(1(5  show  1  station,  3  missionaries,  7 
native  helpers,  and  9  churches  with  200  members; 
amount  contribute*!,  $7,150,  and  property  valued  at 
$6,000. 

The  educational  work  of  the  synod  includes  8  col- 
leges and  other  literary  institutions  and  1  theological 
seminary,  with  a  total  of  96  teachers  and  1,226  stu- 
dents. The  contributions  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions  during  1906  were  $93,475,  and  the  prop- 
erty, including  endowments  of  $1  SI, 845,  is  estimated 
at  $819,845.  There  is  an  orphans'  home  with  55  in- 
mates, for  which  $18,000  was  contributed,  and  which 
has  property  valued  at  $75,000.  There  are  400  young 
people's  societies  with  a  membership  of  3,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organisations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 


has  449  organizations  in  8  synods,  located  in  10 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  410  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  Virginia  leading  with  151,  followed 
by  North  Carolina  with  135. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
47,747;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  407  or- 
ganizations, about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  442  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  153,520;  church  property  valued  at 
$1,509,760,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $49,092;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  149  parsonages  valued  at  $339,550. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  380  organizations, 
number  385,  with  3,901  officers  and  teachers  and 
30,039  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  226. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  35  organizations,  10,290  communi- 
cants, and  $395,695  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL,  BY  STATES;  19WJ. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSniP.  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CkTURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS-  I90fi. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL 
HISTORY. 

As  the  Swedish  colony  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware owed  its  origin  largely  tt>  the  interest  felt  in  the 
westward  movement  by  King  Ciustuvus  Adolphus,  so 
also  it  received  from  him  much  of  the  direction  of  its 
doctrinal  development.  The  earliest  governor  of  New 
Sweden  was  John  Printz,  who  came  over  in  1643,  with  1 
special  instructions  that  divine  service  should  he  "zeal- 
ously conducted  according  to  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  *  *  *  that  the  youth  Ih>  properly  in- 
structed and  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  ami 
Christianity  be  spread  among  the  Indians."  Later  ! 
religious  leaders,  as  •lust us  Falekner  and  John  C.  Stoe- 
ver,  emphasized  the  same  position,  Htid  it  was  still 
further  impressed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  churches  by 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  in  1742  and  later.  On 
this  doctrinal  basis  the  original  Lutheran  foundation 
in  America  was  so  well  laid,  especially  by  Muhlenberg, 
that  European  Rationalism  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  little  effect  on  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregat  ions. 

The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  by 
Muhlenberg  in  174K,  the  broad  basis  of  which  was  in- 
dicated by  the  name  it  bore  for  many  years — "The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  North  Amer- 
ica'"—thus  stood  for  a  strong  confessionalism,  under- 
standing by  that  term  a  recognition  of  the  dominant 
authority  of  the  confessions  of  the  church,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Its  churches 
were  also  chiefly  German,  ami  in  view  of  the  Unitarian 
influences  which  appeared  to  accompany  the  angliciz- 
ing tendencies  manifest  in  the  Ministerium  of  New 
York,  it  was  nutural  that  they  should  be  anxious  to 
retain  their  own  language,  particularly  as  it  enabled 
their  ministers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

With  the  extension  of  settlement  westward,  pro- 
gressive men  in  the  eastern  synods  came  to  realize  the 
advantage  of  a  general  body,  and  in  1820  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  conference,  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  General  Synod.'  Although  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium,  the  general  tone  of  its  churches 
was  not  sympathetic.  This  was  due  largely  to  their 
great  conservatism;  to  their  love  of  synodical  liberty 
and  dislike  of  centralization  of  power,  a  dislike  strong- 
ly prevalent  to-day  in  the  Lutheran  churches;  to  a 
spirit  of  inertia  and  an  instinctive  resistance  to  the 
English  New  England  theology:  and  later  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  revival  movement  which  swept  over  the 
United  States  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  entered  into  the  General 

■S.-..  General  Svnml  •  if  th<>  Kvanneliral  Lutheran  <  hurch  in  the 
Uniled  Statee  of  America,  pu«e  34  J. 


Ll'TItERAX  <Hl'R<  H  IN  NORTH  AMERh'A. 

Synod,  but  which  seemed  to  them  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

After  two  years  of  trial,  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania formally  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod, 
which,  until  the  entrance  of  the  New  York  Ministerium 
in  18.17,  included  only  four  or  five  small  synods.  In 
1853  it  again  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  General  Synod, 
but  the  union  was  still  a  cause  of  considerable  friction. 
Congregations  were  rapidly  passing  from  German  to 
English;  the  new  generation  of  pastors  knew  little  of 
Lutheran  theology  except  as  they  learned  it  from 
Calvinistic  or  American  writers;  the  returning  waves 
of  revival  influence  attracted  them;  and  especially 
unfortunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  earnest 
Lutheran,  was  the  lack  of  any  decided  form  of  church 
life.  Preaching  had  become  hortatory  rather  than 
doctrinal.  The  old  ways  of  the  fathers  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  very  elTort  at  compro- 
mise resulted  in  paralysis,  as  each  party  sought  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  offend  the  other. 

The  reception  into  the  General  Synod  of  the  Me- 
lanchthon  ami  Franckean  synods  in  LSf»t»  and  1S64, 
respectively,  created  much  opposition,  and  when  it 
appeared  to  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  that  its 
continuance  in  the  General  Synod  depended  upon  its 
acceptance,  if  not  its  indorsement,  of  the  Franckean 
Synod,  that  Ministerium  issued  a  call  to  all  synods 
and  congregations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  attend 
a  convention  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  December,  1866.  At 
this  convention  the  General  Council  was  organized, 
and  the  "Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity," 
which  have  formed  the  constitutional  law  of  the  coun- 
cil ever  since,  were  adopted.  This  constitution  is 
composed  of  nine  articles  containing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith,  and  eleven  articles  on  ecclesiastical 
power  and  church  government,  all  based  on  the  Luth- 
eran confessions. 

The  first  convention  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
in  November,  1867,  and  13  synods  were  represented. 
Two  of  the  synods  which  participated,  the  Ohio  and 
the  (German)  Iowa,  were  not  entirely  satisfied  on  the 
so-called  "four  points."  namely,  the  admission  into 
Lutheran  pulpits  of  ministers  teaching  non-Lutheran 
doctrine,  the  admission  of  non-Lutheran  communi- 
cants to  Lutheran  altars,  the  attitude  toward  religious 
associations  not  divinely  instituted  (secret  societies), 
and  toward  the  question  of  the  Second  Advent.  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  all  German 
synods,  withdrew,  one  after  another,  on  similar 
grounds.  Then  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  which  had 
sent  delegates  to  the  preliminary  convention,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  General  Council,  organized  the 
Synodical  Conference  in  1872,  uniting  those  synods 
which  bad  opposed  the  position  taken  by  the  General 
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Counc  il.  That  position,  as  finally  expressed,  was  that 
'"Lutheran  pulpits  arc  for  Lutheran  ministers  only; 
Lutheran  altars  are  for  Lutheran  communicants  only; 
and  exceptions  to  the  rule  belong  to  the  sphere  of  , 
privilege,  not  of  right."  With  regard  to  secret  socie- 
ties, the  General  Council  took  a  strong  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  but  has  not  excommunicated  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  General  Council  occu- 
pies what  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  medial  position,  corn- 
parcel  with  the  General  Synod  and  the  Synod ical  Con- 
ference. On  the  one  hand,  the  General  Synod  is 
considered  to  lay  'more  stress  on  a  common  fellow- 
ship with  other  present  day  churches  and  less  stress 
on  what  it  regards  as  nonessentials  in  doctrinal  prin- 
ciple, interchanges  courtesies  by  delegates  with  evan-  ! 
gelical  denominations,  and  enacts  no  restrictive  law 
against  a  general  fellowship  of  ministers  in  the  pulpit 
and  of  Christians  at  the  altar."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sy  nodical  Conference  appears  to  lay  "no  stress 
on  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America;  cuts  itself  olT  completely  from  the  common 
Christianity  of  America;  gives  certain  doctrines,  as 
predestination,  a  new  emphasis  in  the  history  of 
Lutheranism;  ami  carries  doctrinal  principle  to  keen 
governmental  conclusions,  and,  in  theory,  at  least,  to 
prompt  discipline  on  all  points  of  faith."  The  Syu-  | 
odicul  Conference  is  more  German,  and  the  General 
Synod  is  more  Kuglish,  than  the  General  Council. 
All  are  equally  American.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
Lutherans  in  the  United  States  belong  to  these  three 
general  bodies. 

The  first  decade  of  the  General  Council  was  a  period 
of  strife  for  its  right  to  existence  upon  the  specific 
basis  which  it  had  chosen,  namely,  that  the  "distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  are  funda- 
mental doctrines,  and  that  those  who  held  them  could 
not  continue  in  organic  association  with  those  who 
rejected  them."  So  far  as  unity  is  concerned,  its 
fundamental  doctrinal  principle  is  that  "the  true 
unity  of  a  particular  church  is  unity  in  doctrine  and 
faith,  and  in  the  sacraments,"  not  neces.sarily  in 
government  or  ceremony.  Though  this  period  was 
consumed  in  coming  to  a  solid  doctrinal  understand- 
ing, and  to  better  acquaintance  of  eastern  and  western 
synods,  which  hitherto  had  been  separate  from  and  j 
independent  of  each  other,  matters  of  church  polity 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  practical  work  claimed 
immediate  attention. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  one  of  the  lirst  acts  of 
the  Genera!  Council  was  the  preparation  of  adequate 

expositions  of  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  Knglish 
language,  and  of  a  common  book  of  worship  in  Knglish 
and  German.  As  the  basis  for  these  they  used  t  he  pure 
Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  in 
turn  were  based  on  the  common  service  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  Wot,  handed  down  from  very  early 
7LRIT7— fakt  a— 10  Zl 


times.  This  body  of  literature  has  exercised  a  unify- 
ing influence  on  the  General  Council,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  General 
Council  has  also  cooj>erated  in  a  leading  way  in  the 
issue  of  a  standard  common  service  for  all  Lutheran 
bodies  in  America. 

For  generations  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
has  sustained  heavy  losses,  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
various  elements  coming  from  many  lauds,  shaking 
various  languages,  with  different  history  and  diverse 
customs,  have  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to 
conditions  of  American  religious  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  their  unity.  The  General  Council  pur- 
posed that  the  different  languages  and  nationalities 
should  be  firmly  knit  together  in  this  new  world,  in 
the  unity  of  the  one  and  the  same  pure  faith,  and 
declared  that  no  distinction  of  language  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  great  work  before  the 
church  in  this  country. 

1KH.TKISE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Council  is  pre- 
sented in  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Faith,  as  follows: 

Wo  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Unaltered  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  it*  original  sense  a*  throughout  in  conformity 
with  the  pure  truth  of  which  God's  Word  is  thr  only  rule.  We 
accept  it*  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  We  reject  the  errors  it  condemns,  and  believe 
that  all  which  it  commits  to  the  liberty  of  (he  church  of  right  belongs 
to  that  liberty. 

In  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  wo  declare  our  conviction  that  the  other  con- 
fessi< p!.-  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  inasmuch  an  they  sot 
forth  none  other  than  its  system  of  doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are 
of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural.  Preeminent  among  such  accord- 
ant pure  and  scriptural  statement*  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  by  the  great  ami  necessary  ends  for  which  they  were 
prepared,  by  thoir  historical  position,  and  by  the  general  judgment 
of  the  church,  are  these:  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  Catechism  of  I. other,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  all  of  which  are,  with  the  t'naltered  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scriptural  faith. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  General  Council,  as  that  of  other 
Lutheran  bodies,  is  not  fixed  and  essential.  Forms  of 
government  and  modes  of  worship  are  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  not  as  essential  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  it  holds  that  those  forms  and  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  earlier  Christian 
ages  are  not  to  be  lightly  east  aside,  nor  is  the  church 
to  go  "  back  to  Christ  "  in  any  such  way  as  to  cut  off  all 
intervening  history.  What  the  Church  has  handed 
down  is  to  lie  retained,  unless  it  is  condemned  by 
Scripture.  The  synodical  and  congregational  polity 
bus  thus  varied  somewhat  in  type  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  Swedish  type  left  no  permanent  impress, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  and  German  is  very 
manifest. 
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The  congregation  is  the  primary  body,  composed  of 
the  people  and  the  pastor.  I tn  internal  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  church  council  composed  of  lay 
elders  and  deacons;  or  elders,  deacons,  and  trustee*;  or 
deacons  alone,  and  the  pastor.  For  their  administra- 
tion, except  the  pastor  as  to  his  spiritual  office,  they 
are  generally  accountable  to  the  congregation.  The 
congregation  possesses  the  right  of  representation,  and 
the  representatives  convened  in  the  synod  have,  within 
constitutional  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  congrega- 
tions themselves.  The  judgments  of  the  synod  are  the 
judgments  of  the  church.  The  synods  are  subdivided 
into  smaller  geographic  districts  called  conferences, 
and  the  president  of  the  synod  and  the  presidents  of 
the  conferences,  elected  annually  by  their  respective 
bodies,  exercise  the  office  of  oversight. 

WORK. 

At  first  the  General  Council  conducted  its  general 
missionary  and  educational  work  through  the  synods 
themselves,  although  the  foreign  missionary  work  was 
unified  under  a  board  from  the  beginning.  The  home 
missionary  work  was  reorganized  in  ISM)  on  the  basis 
of  language;  finally  all  the  mission  committees  of  the 
council  became  boards,  and  the  publication  committee, 
a  publication  board,  so  that  unification  has  been  pro- 
gressing for  a  number  of  years. 

The  home  mission  work,  "'peculiar  in  that  it  does 
not  seek  to  make  converts  or  proselytes,  but  to  gather 
in  the  Lutherans  that  have  come  over  from  the  Old 
World  and  their  descendants,"  was  projected  in  1867, 
and  the  following  year  Dr.  W.  A.  Passavant  presented 
an  earnest  plea  for  the  Lutheran  immigrants,  then  en- 
tering the  great  states  of  the  West  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  their  religious  life.  From  that 
day  the  home  mission  field  has  received  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  the  church.  The  report  for  1906 
showed  359  missionaries,  728  missions,  39,050  com- 
municant memliers,  and  church  property  valued  at 
f 1,732,870,  scattered  chiefly  over  the  northern  and 
western  United  States.  Of  these  missions,  401,  with 
14,569  members,  were  Swedish;  212,  with  14,987  mem- 
bers, English;  111,  with  8,094  members,  German;  3, 
with  about  1,400 members, Slovak;  and  1  Danish.  In 
Porto  Uico  there  were,  included  in  the  above  figures, 
3  missions,  with  5  missionaries,  under  the  general  care 
of  a  Porto  Kico  Mission  Board. 

The  work  in  the  English  language  is  carried  on  by 
the  Council's  board  of  English  Home  Missions,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lutheran  Mission  and  (  hurch  Ex- 
tension Society.  Both  organizations  receive  consider- 
able assistance  from  the  women's  missionary  societies 
of  the  different  synods.  The  various  synods  also  carry 
on  work  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Slavic. 
The  amounts  contributed  during  the  year  1906  were  as 
follows;  Home  Mission  Board,  $14,825;  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  $16,875;  German  Home  Missions,  operat- 


ing on  the  Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere,  $7,137 ;  Swedish 
Augustana  Synod,  $50,000;  other  synods  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  for  work  exclusive  of  the  departments 
mentioned  above,  $54,255;  work  in  Porto  Uico,  $4,555; 
total,  $147,647. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  General  Council 
is  conducted  through  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with 
assistance  from  the  women's  missionary  societies  in  a 
numl>er  of  synods.  In  1906,  among  the  Telugu  people 
in  south  India,  there  were  5  stations,  21  missionaries, 
300  native  helpers,  241  churches,  6,135  church  mem- 
bers, and  196  schools  with  5,736  pupils.  There  were 
also  2  hospitals  and  dispensaries  treating  about  4,000 
patients  annually,  property  valued  at  about  $100,000, 
and  total  contributions,  $39,245,  an  advance  of  $10,000 
on  the  previous  year  and  of  $14,000  on  the  year  1904. 
The  communicant  membership  has  been  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  over  1 ,000  a  year,  and  the  native  rapport  of 
|  the  general  work  at  the  rate  of  over  $800  a  year. 

The  educational  work  of  the  General  Council  in  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  theological,  collegiate, 
academic,  female,  and  parish  departments.  There  are 
3  theological  seminaries,  1  each  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  which  have  together  sent  out  1,293 
pastors,  and  which  in  1906  had  18  teachers  and  196 
students.  There  are  7  colleges,  with  159  teachers  and 
2,519  students;  2  women's  colleges  aud  seminaries, 
with  20  teachers  and  92  pupils;  and  6  academies,  with 
49  teachers  and  82(5  pupils,  making  a  total  of  18  insti- 
tutions, with  246  teachers  aud  3,633  pupils.  The  con- 
tributions to  educational  work  during  1906  included 
$120,000  for  the  seminaries  and  at  least  $51,650  for 
the  colleges,  making  a  total  of  $171,650;  but  this  does 
not  represent  the  entire  amount  given,  which  can  not 
be  fully  reported.  The  value  of  property  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  given  as  $7,814,000,  and  of  endow- 
ment, 82,1)07,715,  making  a  total  of  $10,321,715. 

The  parish  department  includes  parochial  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  and  catechetical  instruction.  In  every 
congregation  there  is  at  least  one  class  receiving  cate- 
chetical instruction  extending  over  a  term  of  from 
three  to  six  months.  There  are  also  650  parochial 
schools,  with  677  teachers  and  25,859  pupils.  The 
main  work  of  religions  instruction  of  tho»e  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  a  catechetical  class  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Sunday  school,  which  in  t lie  General 
Council  is  strictly  a  teaching  service,  a  place  for  reli- 
gious training  and  instruction,  where  the  congregation 
is  at  school.  In  1895  the  General  Council,  as  a  pioneer, 
introduced  into  its  educational  work  a  thorough  graded 
system  of  religious  instruction.  It  includes  a  primary 
department  with  six  grades,  an  intermediate  depart- 
ment with  seven  grades,  and  a  senior  department  for 
adults.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  department*, 
matter  and  method  are  both  graded  to  the  developing 
mind  of  the  child  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles. 
Classes  are  advanced  annually,  promotion  being  by 
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merit  solely  unci  based  upon  the  average  given  by  ex-  j 
animations  through  the  year.    The  diploma  recognizes  , 
twenty  stops  upward,  and  thus  becomes  a  twenty-year 
certificate  of  educational  development  in  religious 
knowledge.    Teachers'  institutes  and  unions,  emhrac-  l 
ing  all  congregations  of  a  certain  district,  meet  weekly, 
or  in  some  cases  monthly,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
grade  lessons.    Daily  Christian  kindergartens  are  also 
being  established  in  some  parishes.    Because  of  the 
strictly  educational  character  of  the  Sunday  school 
work,  it  is  associated  in  general  with  the  other  educa- 
tional departments. 

The  General  Council  has  connected  with  it  8  hospitals, 
accommodating  5,000  patients,  The  property  value  is 
about  $1 ,000,000,  and  the  endowment,  $30,000.  It  also 
supports  15  orphans'  homes,  valued  at  about  $2,000,000 
and  containing  1,000  inmates,  and  7  homes  for  the 
aged,  with  503  inmates,  a  property  valuation  of 
$215,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $10,000.  There  are 
also  6  immigrant  and  seamen's  missions,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  the  New  York  Immigrant  Home,  during 
1006  met  about  20,000  immigrants,  of  whom  5,417 
were  housed  in  the  home  itself  during  their  stay  in  the 
city.  The  contributions  to  the  Milwaukee  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  Immigrant  Home  were  $8,958,  and 
the  property  of  the  6  immigrant  missions  is  valued  at 
$225,000. 

The  General  Council  lays  special  stress  upon  its  dea- 
coness work  in  the  various  phases  of  hospital,  nursing, 
teaching,  and  other  charity  service.  This  work  origi- 
nated with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  and  the  "  Insti- 
tution of  Protestant  Deaconesses,"  founded  by  him, 
is  in  charge  of  a  number  of  institutions,  which  include 
4  deaconess  motherhouses,  with  234  deaconesses,  be- 
sides many  who  have  gone  out  from  them  to  take 
charge  of  other  institutions  not  connected  with  the 
General  Council.  These  institutions  vary  somewhat 
in  character.  That  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  in- 
cludes a  children's  hospital,  a  kindergarten,  a  training 
school  for  kindergarten  teachers,  a  girls'  high  school,  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  the  nursing  in  a  German  hus-  i 
pital,  though  the  hospital  itself  is  a  secular  institution 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  \ 
total  value  of  the  property  of  the  4  motherhouses  is  ! 
$1,350,000. 

Another  phase  of  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Gen-  j 
eral  Council  is  its  Inner  Mission  work,  a  movement 
entirely  distinct  from  city  missions.    Those  are  purely 
spiritual  in  their  scope;  the  Inner  Mission  is  a  philan- 
thropic work  and  is  intended  to  reach  out.  to  the  fallen,  | 


to  those  in  temptation  or  in  distress,  and  to  all  classes 
in  a  large  city  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  part 
of  the  "submerged  tenth."  Particularly  it  estab- 
lishes hospices  or  homes  for  young  men  or  women  com- 
ing to  the  city  from  the  country,  anil  those  who  need 
lodging  and  care;  it  gathers  children  from  the  streets 
and  carries  on  settlement  work  in  neglected  quarters. 
It  has  such  work  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
and  Minneapolis,  and  is  rapidly  extending  its  effort. 

Altogether,  apart  from  the  6  immigrant  homes,  there 
were  reported  34  philanthropic  institutions,  with  6,503 
inmates,  property  valued  at  $4,565,000,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  340,000.  Approximate  figures  for  young 
people's  societies  show  700  societies,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  50,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,146 
organizations  in  9  synods,  located  in  36  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  1,094  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  928  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Pennsylvania 
with  755. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
462,177:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,894 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,106  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  734,068,  as  reported  by  1,947 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $22,394,618, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$2,044,683;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  75  organi- 
zations; and  797  parsonages  valued  at  $2,607,237. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,914  organiza- 
tions, number  2,110,  with  28,845  officers  and  teachers 
and  254,882  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1 ,393. 

In  the  report  for  1890  the  "German  Synod  of  Iowa" 
was  erroneously  given  as  a  district  synod  of  the  General 
Council.  After  deducting  the  figures  for  that  synod  as 
given  in  1890,  the  increase  for  the  General  Council,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1906,  is  586  organiza- 
tions, 185,691  communicants,  and  $12,015,163  in  the 
value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MKMHKKS.  AND  PI.ACKS  OK  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DKHT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  UY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEUT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  HY  SYNODS;  1906. 
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i  Im  lii.1e»  2  Independent  churches 
EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYN'ODICAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICA. 


H1STOHY 


In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  effort 
wits  made  by  King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia 
to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  To 
him  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  combine  "the  two 
slightly  divergent  confessions,"  but  with  the  study  of 
the  sources  of  confessional  divergence  which  naturally 
followed,  and  particularly  in  the  attempt  to  furnish 
a  uniform  liturgy  for  both  bodies,  old  convictions  were 
intensified,  and  lines  of  demarcation  which  had  been 
gradually  fading  out  of  sight  were  revived.  Many  of 
the  Lutherans  refused  absolutely  to  recognize  the 
union,  formed  separate  congregations,  and  carried  on 
an  active  controversy  against  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  grass  form  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

During  the  following  twenty  years  the  situation  grew 
more  strained,  and  as  Lutheran  immigration  to  the 
United  States  ln-gan,  several  of  these  communities 
removed  to  this  country.  The  first  company,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  F.  C.  D.  Wyneken,  landed 
in  Baltimore  in  1838,  and  settled  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
A  second,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  .Martin 
Stephan,  of  Dresden,  landed  at  New  Orleans  in  1830, 
antl  soon  after  established  themselves  in  Missouri.  A 
third,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  J.  A.  A.  (irabau, 
of  Erfurt,  settled  at  or  near  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  in  1839. 

One  of  the  six  clergymen  who  came  over  with 
the  Missouri  colony,  the  Kev.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  proved 
as  effective  a  leader  in  the  West  as  Muhlenberg  had 
earlier  proved  in  the  East.  Among  the  important 
quest  ions  that  came  up  before  the  community  were: 
Did  the  colonists  constitute  Christian  congregations, 
with  authority  to  call  ministers;  what  was  the  rela- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  the  church,  and  did  the  ultimate 
authority  rest  with  the  ordained  clergy  or  with  the 
congregations;  what  was  the  relation  of  acceptance 
of  the  confessions  to  the  personal  piety  and  church 
standing  of  the  individual?    Walther  held  firmly  to 


the  rights  of  the  congregation,  both  in  the  ordination 
of  its  clergy  and  in  its  authority  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  the  strong  pietistic  influences  of  his  early 
life,  he  emphasized  also  the  necessity  of  absolute  accord 
to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  To  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  situation,  one  of  his  first  steps 
was  the  establishment  of  Concordia  Seminary  in  a  log 
house  at  Altenburg,  Mo.,  its  teachers  receiving  as  com- 
pensation only  their  board,  and  working  with  the 
people  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church.  In  1844 
he  began  to  publish  a  religious  periodical,  the  Luther- 
aner,  which  became  the  exponent  of  the  stricter 
interpretation  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  ritual. 

Meanwhile  the  Fort  Wayne  community  had  grown, 
and  Wyneken,  on  a  trip  to  Europe  for  his  health,  had 
secured  the  cordial  interest  and  support  of  Pastor 
Loho,  of  Xeuendettelsau.  On  returning  to  America 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Lutheraner,  and  the 
two  communities  entered  into  hearty  mutual  relations. 
Other  congregations  also  manifested  their  sympathy, 
and  in  1847,  12  congregations,  22  ministers,  ami  2  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  united  in  forming  the  "German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  .Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Other  States."  Under  the  constitution  adopted,  only 
those  ministers  whose  congregations  had  entered  into 
membership  with  the  synod,  and  the  lay  delegates  rep- 
resenting those  congregations,  were  entitled  to  suffrage. 
AH  the  symbolical  books  were  regarded  as  "the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  explanation  and  statement  of  the 
Divine  Word."  All  mingling  of  churches  and  faiths 
was  disapproved.  Purely  Lutheran  books  were  to  he 
used  in  churches  and  schools.  A  permanent,  not  a 
temporary  or  licensed,  ministry  was  affirmed,  and  at 
the  same  time  freedom  of  the  individual  church  was 
recognized,  the  synod  having  no  authority  over  it. 

Soon,  however,  there  grew  up  conflicts  with  other 
Lutheran  bodies.  The  Buffalo  Synod,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1S45,  had  developed  what  seemed  to  the 
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Missourians  a  very  strong  eocleBiasticism,  emphasizing 
the  power  of  the  clergy  as  against  that  of  the  congre- 
gation. Other  controversies  arose  with  the  churches 
in  Iowa.  Walther  maintained  that  every  question  was 
a  confessional  matter,  that  there  could  Ik-  no  questions 
on  which  absolute  unanimity  was  not  essential.  The 
Iowans  held  that  there  were  certain  subjects  that  were 
"open  questions,"  and  with  regard  to  which  difference 
of  opinion  might  be  tolerated.  Among  these  were  the 
doctrine  of  the  ministry,  eschatological  opinions  con- 
cerning the  millennium,  the  first  resurrection,  the  con- 
version of  Israel,  and  the  antichrist.  The  discussion 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  independent  Iowa 
Synod. 

I'nder  the  leadershipof  Walther  theMissouri  doctrine 
gained  acceptance,  and  as  one  synod  after  another  was 
formed  on  the  same  general  basis,  it  seemed  advanta- 
geous to  effect  some  form  of  union.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  General  Council  in  1HG6,  several  of 
these  synods  were  invited  to  participate,  but  those  who 
held  the  stricter  doctrine  could  not  accept  the  position 
taken  by  the  new  body.  The  next  few  years  empha- 
sized anew  the  advantage  of  union,  and  in  1872,  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical 
Conference  of  America  was  formed.  Representatives 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Other  Suites,  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  the  Synod  of 
Minnesota,  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  and  the  Norwegian 
Synod  were  present  and  effected  the  organisation. 
The  Synod  of  Illinois  was  later  absorbed  by  the  Mis- 
souri Synod;  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  Norwegian 
Synod  withdrew  in  1XX1,  because  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences; but  other  synods  were  added,  so  that  at  present 
the  Synodical  Conference  comprises  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States — by  far  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  Conference— the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Synod  of  Minnesota,  the  Knglish  Lutheran  Missouri 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  and  the  Synod  of  Ne- 
braska;  while  a  new  organization,  the  Slovak  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  about  to  be  admitted.  Each  one 
of  these  synods  conducts  its  own  synodical  and  church 
work  independently  of  the  others.  Their  basis  of 
union  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  common  ccclesias- 
tical  relation  as  of  a  common  church  life,  and  particu- 
larly of  doctrinal  purity. 

DOCTRINE. 

Iii  doctrine  the  Conference  recognizes  but  one  stand- 
ard. l>>  which  there  must  be  absolute  accord,  namely, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord  of  15S0,  including  a  text  and  commentary 
upon  the  three  ecumenical  creeds— the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  imd  the  Athanasian— and  upon  the  five  Lu- 
theran Confessions — the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald 
Articles,  and  the  larger  and  Smaller  Lut  herCatechisms. 


This  unwavering  cnnfessionalism  is  the  most  treasured 
possession  of  the  Conference,  and  to  its  faithful 
adherence  to  this  policy  it  attributes  its  remarkable 
growth. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Synodical  Conference  is  pronouncedly 
congregational,  the  central  representative  body  not 
being  intended  primarily  for  purposes  of  government. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  few  congregations,  though  fully 

I  acknowledged  as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  denomi- 
nation, are  not  members  of  the  Conference.    The  Con- 

i  fefence  concerns  itself  only  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  charitable 

j  institutions  and  with  the  administration  of  missions. 

I  Its  foremost  duty  is,  however,  the  preservation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  its  purity. 

The  constituency  of  the  Synodical  Conference  is 
German,  except  where  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
name,  but  English  as  well  as  German  services  are  con- 
ducted in  many  parishes. 

WOKK. 

In  general,  the  missionary  work  of  the  Synodical 
Conference  is  conducted  by  boards  of  control  elected 
by  the  various  synods.  There  is  a  Negro  Mission, 
doing  successful  work  in  the  Southern  states,  under  the 
care  of  the  Conference,  which  has  stations  in  IxHlis- 
iana,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas.  In  1906  it  had  31  missionaries  and  the 
usual  mission  schools,  the  total  expenditure  being 
$30,232.  A  mission  is  also  carried  on  among  the 
Lutheran  Lithuanians,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$1,100. 

The  Missouri  Synod  maintains  mission  churches  in 
17  districts  at  an  annual  expense  of  $85,907,  and  a 
deaf-mute  mission  at  an  expense  of  83,281.  It  also 
supports  immigrant  missions  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
,  more  for  the  aid  and  convenience  of  immigrants,  at  an 
|  approximate  annual  expenditure  of  $250,000;  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Jews  of  New  York;  and  3  stations  for 
work  among  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  S3, 742.  The  synods  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  and  Nebraska  carry  on  home  mission 
work  in  those  states,  and  2  missions  among  the  Indians 
of  Arizona,  at  a  total  annual  expense  of  $13,404. 

A  summary  of  the  home  mission  work  of  the  Synod- 
ical Conference  for  190G  shows  301  missionaries,  924 
churches  cared  for,  and  expenditures  of  $137,720. 
Tin"  only  foreign  missionary  work  is  that  carried  on 
j  by  the  Missouri  Synod,  in  India,  where  there  were,  in 
j  1906,  4  stations,  4  churches  with  60  meml)ers,  and  14 
I  schools  with  6S7  pupils,  under  the  care  of  7  mission- 
aries and  9  native  hel|>ers.    The  total  contributions 
for  the  vear  were  $14,021,  and  the  property  value  is 
estimated  at  $10,000. 
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In  1906  the  Synodical  Conference  had  under  its 
care  2  general  educational  institutions,  Walther  Col- 
lege at  St.  Louis,  and  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  High 
School  at  Milwaukee,  together  reporting  299  students; 
and  2  colleges  for  negroes,  1  in  New  Orleans  with  46 
students,  and  1  in  Greensboro,  X.  C,  with  40  students. 
The  educational  work  of  the  Missouri  Synod  included 
2  theological  seminaries,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Springfield,  III.;  6  colleges,  2  teachers'  seminaries,  and 
2  academies.  The  total  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors in  the  6  colleges  was  73,  and  of  students, 
1,646.  The  synods  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  Nebraska  control  a  university  and  a  theological 
seminary  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  teachers'  seminary  in 
Minnesota,  with  a  total  of  20  instructors  and  365  stu- 
dents. The  English  Missouri  Synod  had  2  colleges,  1 
in  Kansas  and  1  in  North  Carolina,  with  240  students. 
Thus,  in  all,  there  were  21  colleges  and  academies,  with 
2,636  students.  Parochial  schools  are  conducted  di- 
rectly by  the  congregations.  Funds  are  raised  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  or  tuition  is  collected  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses.  Within  the  Synodical  Conference 
there  were  2,367  parochial  schools,  with  100,770  pupils 
and  1,30.5  teachers;  of  the  latter,  1,080  were  men. 
Pastors,  whose  congregations  are  financially  unable  to 
support  school  teachers,  take  up  the  work  of  teaching 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

The  total  amount  cont  ributed  in  1006  for  educational 
purposes,  including  parochial  schools,  was  $158,000, 
and  the  proj>erty  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries  was 
valued  at  $1,5.50,000. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  Conference  include 
the  General  Aid  Commission  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 
and  a  similar  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod. 
The  latter  synod  maintains  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
grants  pensions  to  superannuated  clergymen  and 
clergymen's  widows.  The  Conference  maintains  10 
hospitals  and  sanitariums,  1 1  orphanages.  .5  homes 
for  the  aged,  a  deaf-mute  institute,  and  an  institute 
for  epileptic  children.  A  system  of  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Children's  Friend  societies  exists,  with  13  state 
organizations,  which  procure  homes  for  children  in 
Christian  families  and  maintain  homes  for  children  in 


1 1  cities,  mostly  in  the  West.  In  all,  the  philanthropic 
institutions  number  40,  with  about  9,000  inmates. 
During  1006  the  total  amount  of  contributions  for  theii 
support  was  $340,000,  and  the  value  of  their  property 
was  $  I, .500,000. 

The  Synodical  Conference  has  2  official  publications 
In  addition,  8  papers  and  magazines  are  published  by 
the  Missouri  Synod;  5  by  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Michigan,  and  Nebraska  synods;  and  2  by  the  English 
Missouri  Synod.  There  are  several  semiofficial  publi- 
cations in  different  part.:  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  young  people's  societies  is  estimated 
at  1,000  with  a  membership  of  30,000. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
*  has  3,301  organizations  in  3  synods,  located  in  41 
[  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Of  these,  2,616 
j  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Wisconsin  leading 
with  612. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
648,529:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,997 
organizations,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  2,868  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  826,993,  as  reported 
by  2,688  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$18,916,407,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $2,178,741;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
|  351  organizations;  and  1,813  parsonages  valued  at 
|  $3,587,760.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
1,434  organizations,  number  1,. 546.  with  6,168  officers 
and  teachers  and  94,009  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  2,385. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,367  organizations,  291,376  com- 
municants, and  $11,112,094  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CIIURCII  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCII  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS:  1906. 
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UNITED  NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


II I  STORY. 

This  body  was  constituted  in  1890  by  the  union  of 
throe  synods,  namely,  the  Norwegian  Augustana 
Synod,  organized  in  1860;  the  Norwegian-Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Conference,  organized  in  1870; 
and  tho  Norwegian  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood,  organ- 
ized in  1887.  The  latter  separated  from  the  Norwe- 
gian Synod  because  they  could  not  accept  its  views 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  union 
of  these  three  bodies  was  due  to  a  movement  to  bring 
together,  as  far  as  possible,  all  Norwegian  Lutherans 
in  one  body.  Tho  Norwegian  Synod  and  Range's 
Synod  still  maintain  a  separate  attitude.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  union  are  pending  between  these  two  bod- 
ies and  the  United  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Church  confesses  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith,  doctrine, 
and  life.  It  has  adopted  as  its  doctrinal  symbols  the 
Apostles'.  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  United  Church  is  democratic;  the  con- 
gregations are  sovereign  bodies,  elect  their  own 
ministers,  and  have  a  right  to  depose  them.  The 
synod,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  representatives 
from  the  congregations,  is  mainly  consultative  and 
advisory  in  character.  For  supervising  purposes  the 
church  is  divided  into  35  districts,  each  with  a  "visita- 
tor"  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  every  congregation 
in  the  district  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  church  convenes  and  presides  over  its 
meetings,  provides  for  the  ordination  of  theological 
candidates,  inspects  the  work  of  the  visitators,  and 
assists  the  churches  to  secure  ministers. 


WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  United  Church  is 
directed  by  a  committee  and  a  superintendent.  Its 
object  is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  organize  congrega- 
I  tions  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  large  cities,  and 
among  new  settlers  in  the  country.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  immi- 
grants, work  in  the  slums,  and  general  philanthropic 
assistance  of  the  unfortunate.  The  report  for  1006 
showed  97  jiersons employed, 365  churches  assisted,  and 
contributions  amounting  to  §13,166. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a 
special  committee,  and  is  carried  on  in  Madagascar  and 
in  China.  In  Madagascar  the  Cnited  Church  has  33 
churches  and  940  communicants;  and  in  China,  14 
churches  and  243  communicants.  The  total  number 
of  missionaries  employed  in  the  two  fields  in  1906  was 
39,  and  of  native  helpers,  81.  There  were  in  the  8 
stations,  11  schools  with  529  students;  2  hospitals, 
treating  1,800  patients  annually:  and  6  orphanages 
with  325  inmates;  while  the  total  income  for  the  work 
was  S57,430.  The  property  was  valued  at  138,000, 
including  $19,000  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

In  its  educational  work  in  the  Cnited  States  in  1906 
the  church  reported  10  schools  of  higher  grade,  includ- 
ing 1  theological  seminary,  4  colleges,  1  normal  school, 
and  4  academies;  S6  professors  and  1  ,S79  students:  928 
parochial  schools  with  about  50,000  pupils:  $149,300 
contributed  for  all  educational  purposes ;  and  property 
valued  at  $940,992,  including  an  endowment  of 
$123,000. 

This  church  also  reported  12  hospitals,  3  orphan- 
ages, a  deaconess  home,  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
with  total  accommodations  for  2,20S  inmates,  and 
!  property  valued  at  $309,826.    The  amount  Contributed 

for  the  support  of  these  institutions  was  $116,159. 
l     It  is  estimated  that  in  1906  there  were  300  Luther 
1  leagues.  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  and  other  young 
!  people's  societies,  with  an  approximate  membership 
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of  11,000.  There  were  also  1,500  women's  societies 
and  students'  unions,  and  a  number  of  girls'  clubs  and 
men's  unions. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  1,177  organizations,  in  35  districts,  located  in 
20  states.  Of  these,  1,110  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  Minnesota  leading  with  354,  followed  by 
North  Dakota  with  224,  aud  Wisconsin  with  214. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
185,027;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  900 


organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per 
t  ent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1,018  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  284,711,  as  reported  by  939 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $3,668,588, 
as  reported  by  956  organizations,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  8166,203;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  102  organizations;  and  246  parson- 
ages valued  at  $651,370.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  S42  organizations,  number  995,  with  5.109 
ofliccrs  and  teachers  and  43,714  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  453. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  55  organizations,  65,055  commu- 
nicants, and  $2,124,133  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  liXHi. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 
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HISTORY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Ministerial.!  of  Pennsylvania  in 
180-1,  a  plan  was  presenteii  which  provided  for  travel- 
ing missionaries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  western  communities.  Three  such  mission- 
aries were  appointed,  who  covered  a  great  extent  of 
territory  and  laid  the  foundations  of  synods  in  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  in  Ohio,  eight,  pastors,  members  of  the  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio, 
met  together  with  three  lay  delegates,  in  October,  1812, 
in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  organized  a  special 
.conference  of  the  general  hotly  with  which  they  were 
connected.  They  applied  for  and  received  an  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  Ministcrium  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  having  thus  become  independent,  they  reorgan- 
ized at  a  convention  held  in  September,  1  si S,  at 
Somerset,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministers  of  Ohio  and 
Adjacent  States.  In  1S25  a  more  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical title  was  adopted,  namely,  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent  States. 


The  new  synod  was  cordially  invited  to  participate 
in  the  formation  ot  the  General  Synod,  but  representa- 
tives from  it,  though  expected,  failed  to  attend.' 
Subsequently  delegates  did  attend,  but  the  synod, 
declining  to  become  identified  with  the  General  Synod, 
remained  independent.  In  the  year  1831,  on  grounds 
wholly  of  a  practical  nature,  it  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Eastern  and  Western,  to  which  a  third,  the 
First  English,  was  added  in  1S36. 

The  general  body  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1847,  and  continued  to  ex- 
tend its  borders  until  it  now  includes  10  districts  in 
the  Cnited  States,  together  with  a  district  in  Canada, 
centered  at  Winnipeg.  In  the  doctrinal  discussions  of 
its  early  years  several  small  synods  were  formed  from 
it,  some  of  which  entered  the  General  Synod.  In 
1872  it  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Synodical 
Conference,  without,  however,  losing  its  independent 
character,  inasmuch  as  that  Conference  is  a  union  of 
synods  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  doc- 
trine and  faith  rather  than  for  cooperation  in  the  work 
and  government  of  the  church.  When  the  Missouri 
Synod  and  some  other  members  of  the  Synodical  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
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tion  in  1881,  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  severed  its  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  since  then  has  had  no  formal  con- 
nection with  other  Lutheran  organizations.  In  1896 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other  States,  and 
at  that  time  hecame  a  representative  body.  While 
maintaining  its  independence,  it  has  cultivated  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  toward  all  cognate  bodies  which  in  good 
faith  subscribe  to  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  late  years  it  has  grown  rapidly  through 
extension  of  its  home  missionary  work.  From  its 
early  history  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  has  been  a 
German-English  organization.  While  in  some  districts 
English  has  been  the  predominant  language,  and  in 
others  German,  both  are  more  or  less  used  in  all,  and 
at  the  conventions  they  are  by  statute  placed  on  an 
equal  footing. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  synod,  from  the  time  of 
its  early  organization  until  1S47,  was  Luther's  Cate- 
chism and  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Since  that  year 
an  unreserved  subscription  to  the  Confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  their  entirety  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  membership  in  its  ministry;  and  all  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  and  for  theological  professor- 
ships are  required  to  accept  the  faith  as  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Concord  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  It  is  thus  in  general  accord  with  the 
more  conservative  Lutheran  synods,  standing  between 
the  General  Council  and  the  Synodical  Conference. 

POLITY.  • 

In  polity  the  synod  is  both  congregational  and 
presbyterian.  It  is  congregational  in  that  the  indi- 
vidual congregation  is  considered  the  highest  judica- 
tory in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  district  synod  and 
the  general  synod  having  authority  only  in  such 
matters  as  are  intrusted  to  them  by  the  congregations. 
In  all  the  constitutions  setting  forth  synodical  rights 
and  duties,  this  sovereignty  of  the  congregations  is 
jealously  guarded.  The  polity  is  presbyterian  in  that 
the  decision  of  the  district  synod  and  the  general 
synod  is  final  in  all  questions  referred  to  them.  The 
system  of  delegation  to  the  general  synod  is  as  follows: 
Ten  parishes,  including  their  pastors,  constitute  an 
electoral  precinct,  which  is  entitled  to  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  delegate;  besides  these,  all  theological  pro- 
fessors, the  presidents  and  deans  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  chairmen  of  the  different  directory 
boards  attend  the  meetings  as  advisory  members 
without  the  right  to  vote.  The  district  synods  meet 
annually;  the  general  synod  biennially. 

WORK. 

The  home  mission  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  gen- 
eral missionary  committee  organized  in  1SS4,  and  is 
carried  on  largely  among  the  immigrant  Germans. 
The  report  for  1006  shows  76  missionaries,  working 
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I  in  about  20  states  of  the  Union,  and  contributions 
amounting  to  $25,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ilerrmannsburg  Missionary  Society 

|  of  Hanover,  Germany,  which  labors  in  Africa  and 
India,  and  for  this  work  the  synod  contributes  $6,600 
annually. 

In  1006  the  synod  owned  and  controlled  4  schools 
of  higher  learning  located  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Carolina.  Of  these,  3  hail  collegiate  or  aca- 
demic and  theological  departments  and  1  was  a  normal 
school.  The  total  attendance  was  408,  the  appropria- 
tions for  their  support,  aside  from  revenues  from 
tuition,  endowment  funds,  etc.,  $22,000,  and  the  total 
property  value,  including  endowments  amounting  to 
$140,400.  was  $36.1,400.  The  synod  also  had  261 
parochial  schools  with  an  attendance  of  9,785  pupils. 

Two  homes  for  orphans  and  aged  people  were  main- 
tained, providing  accommodations  for  103  inmates,  at 
an  annual  cost  to  the  synod  of  $10,000.  The  property 
is  valued  at  $75,000.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Aid  for 
the  support  of  disabled  ministers  and  teachers  and 
their  families,  for  which  about  $4,000  is  contributed 
annually. 

The  Book  Concern  of  the  synod,  with  a  plant  valued 
at  $125,0(X),  is  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Besides 
general  literature,  it  publishes  2  theological  month- 
lies, 2  church  weeklies,  and  4  papers  for  the  young, 
all  except  the  theological  magazines  being  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
i  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
|  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
I  states  and  territories  ami  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  772  organizations,  in  10  districts, 
I  located  in  29  states,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these,  587  are  in  the 
North  Central  division,  Ohio  leading  with  227 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
123,408;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  702  or- 
ganizations, about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  712  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  199,797,  as  reported  by  675  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,006,285.  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $333,580; 
balls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  53  organizations;  and 
378  parsonages  valued  at  $746,264.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  601  organizations,  number  624, 
with  4.395  ollicers  and  teachers  and  47,609  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
inat  ion  is  547. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  351  organizations,  53.903  com- 
municants, and  $1,967,198  in  the  value  of  church 
!  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMVN TCANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  lflOfi. 
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ORO  AN IZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH 


PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS;  1806. 


LUTHERAN  SYN 

HISTORY. 

Among  the  Lutherans  who  withdrew  from  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia  after  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  bodies  was  a  company 
called  "Old  Lutherans,"  or  "Separatists,"  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  A.  Orahau,  pastor  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  at  Erfurt,  lie  had  been  deposed 
from  office  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  on  account  of 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  union,  and  this,  together 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the  time,  led  the  com- 
pany to  apply  to  King  Frederick  William  III  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  America.  This  was  granted, 
and  they  arrived  in  New  York  in  1839,  and  the  ma- 
jority settled  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. As  the  number  of  churches  increased,  Grabau, 
with  three  other  pastors,  organized,  in  1845,  the  Buf- 
falo Synod,  or  "Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  emi- 
grated from  Prussia." 

For  a  time  the  synod  was  in  conflict  with  other 
Lutheran  synods,  particularly  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Other  States'  on  the  subjects  of  doctrine, 
the  church,  the  ministry,  and  ordination.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  discussion,  a  number  of  ministers  ami 
congregations  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  withdrew  in  1866. 
Some  of  them  joined  the  Missouri  Synod;  others  re- 
mained separate  for  a  time,  then  gradually  entered 
other  synods.  Those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Buffalo  at  its 
organization  henceforth  continued  their  denomina- 
tional work  under  great  difficulties. 

DOCTRINE   AND  POLITY. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  synod  is  that  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  chief 
object  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  maintenance 
of  pure  doctrine.  It  receives  officially  anil  unquali- 
fiedly all  the  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  their  entirety.    In  worship  it  is 

■Sw  SyiRxJical  Conference,  page  348. 
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liturgical,  and  although  uniformity  is  not  prescribed,  it 
is  generally  observed. 

In  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies.  The  individual  congregations  administer  their 
own  affairs  through  the  agency  of  a  church  council  and 
in  congregational  meetings.  Matters  that  can  not  l>e 
adjusted  there  are  brought  before  the  ministerium,  or 
conference,  and  finally  before  the  synod.  The  church 
emphasizes  discipline,  and  excommunicates  those  who 
are  impenitent  after  they  have  been  found  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  of  breach  of  church  regulations.  It  is 
especially  strict  in  forbidding  membership  in  secret 
societies. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  directed 
to  the  aiding  of  poor  churches.  In  1906  there  were  4 
churches  aided,  at  an  expense  of  $580.  The  foreign 
missionary  work  consists  in  assisting  the  mission  of 
the  Hanover  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  South  Africa, 
■  and  the  amount  contributed  during  the  year  for  this 
purpose  was  $650. 

The  synod  has  its  own  theological  school,  the  Martin 
Luther  Seminary  at  Buffalo,  which  in  1906  had  4  in- 
structors, 12  students,  and  property  valued  at  $35,000. 
The  amount  contributed  by  the  congregations  for  its 
support  was  $2,000.  There  were  18  parochial  schools 
with  SU0  pupils.  In  these  schools  the  pastors  instruct 
the  children  when  the  congregation  is  unable  to  support 
teachers.  A  fund  of  $5,200  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  of  ministers  and  teachers.  The 
congregations  contribute  also  to  the  support  of  the  St. 
John  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Lutheran  Church  Home 
for  the  Aged,  both  at  Buffalo. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
closo  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these 
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tables,  the  denomination  has  33  organizations,  located 
in  5  states,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
Hi  in  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,270:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2*1  organi- 
zations, about  47  per  rent  are  nifties  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  34  church  edifices:  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  N,759;  church  property  valued  at  $130,000, 


against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,314 ; 
and  20  parsonages  valued  at  $36,400.  There  are  14 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  5S  officers  and  teachers 
and  626  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  27. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  IK'.K),  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  6  organizations,  1,028  communi- 
cants, and  $45,500  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEM  HERS.  AND  PEACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  190ti. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCn  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  ItY  STATES:  l'JOG. 
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North  Central  divKLo. 


HAUGE-S  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD. 
HISTORY. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  great  religious  awakening  in  Norway,  largely 
the  result  of  the  work  of  a  layman,  Hans  Nielsen 
Hauge  (born  1771),  sometimes  called  "The  Reformer 
of  Norway."  He  was  not  a  dissenter  from  the  Lutheran 
State  Church,  but,  recognizing  the  gradual  dec-line  of 
spiritual  life,  felt  called  upon  to  preach.  For  about 
nine  years  he  worked  as  an  itinerant  lay  preacher,  and 
though  he  encountered  strong  opposition  on  every 
hand,  he  also  achieved  marked  success.  Ills  followers, 
called  "Vakte"  (awakened),  or  Haugeans,  included  a 


large  number  of  lay  preachers.  A  considerable  ele- 
ment of  this  community  was  found  in  the  Norwegian 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  and  among  the  lay 
preachers  was  Klling  Kielsen,  who  became  a  popular 
preacher  among  the  immigrants.  Under  Ids  leader- 
ship was  organized,  in  1846,  the  Kvangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  America,  and  he  was  elected  its  president. 

With  the  growth  of  this  synod  there  appeared  an  in- 
crease of  liberal  sentiments  and  a  desire  to  change  some 
of  the  more  rigid  features  of  the  constitution.  Accord- 
ingly a  revision  was  adopted  in  1875,  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  churches  in  1876.  The  name 
chosen  by  the  reorganized  body  was  "  Hauge 's  Norwe- 
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gian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod."  A  minority,  how- 
ever, led  by  Kielsen,  retained  tlie  old  constitution,  and 
a  .separate  organization.1 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  accepts  the  ecumenical  creeds, 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism. Pontoppidun's  epitome  is  accepted  and  recog- 
nized as  a  true  development  of  the  five  parts  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  of  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  the  synod. 

In  polity  the  synod  rests  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  congregations,  each  of  which  elects  only  one 
or  two  delegates  to  the  synod's  meeting.  These  elected 
delegates,  together  with  the  pastors,  constitute  the 
synodical  conference,  in  which  the  individual  congrega- 
tions vest  the  judicial  and  executive  authority.  The 
synod  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  each  having  a 
president  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  district  ami 
render  a  yearly  report  to  the  presidents  of  the  synod, 
who  again  report  to  the  synod.  Laymen  are  privileged 
to  participate  in  (he  public  services,  which  are  gen- 
erally of  a  liturgical  character.  Pastors  are  ordained 
and  churches  are  dedicated  by  the  president  of  the 
synod,  who  has  general  oversight  of  the  entire  work 
of  the  churches. 

WOKK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under  (he 
care  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  extends  over 
the  entire  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  congregations  are  found  in  the  larger  cities,  but 
most  of  them  are  located  in  the  newly  settled  districts 
of  the  Western  states,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  in 
Canada.  The  special  work  of  the  board  has  l»een  to 
help  the  new  settlers  to  organize  congregations  and  to 
supply  (hem  with  pastors.  The  report  for  1900  shows 
50  agent*'  employed,  including  25  pastors  of  home 
mission  parishes  and  25  itinerant  lav  preachers,  60 
churches  aided,  and  contributions  amount  ing  to  $s,."iS4. 

Kor  some  years  the  synod  contributed  to  the  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  State  Church  in  Norway,  but 
in  1  SOI  it  established  its  own  mission  in  China  and 
sent  out  3  missionaries.  The  work  has  grown  until  in 
1900  there  were  4  stations,  occupied  by  16  mission- 
aries and  ii">  native  helpers;  IS  churches  with  2K4 
members;  30  schools  with  s"i4  students;  2  hospitals 
ami  dispensaries,  treating  1.000  patients;  and  2 
orphanages  with  30  inmates.  The  total  income  for 
the  work  was  $27,0IMI,  and  the  value  of  property 

*<-••  Kv.iii^-Hc  al  Lutheran  Church  in  Antrics,  Bwfawa'a Synod, 
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is  estimated  at  $13,000.  Through  independent  soci- 
eties, the  synod  also  helps  to  support  mission  work 
in  Madagascar  and  India  ami  among  the  Jews. 

The  synod  maintains  a  college  in  Iowa,  and  a  semi- 
nary, with  preparatory  and  theological  departments, 
in  Minnesota,  which  in  1000  together  had  254  students, 
ami  223  parochial  schools  with  4,601  pupils.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  work  amounted  to  $32,000, 
and  the  property  was  valued  at  $156,000.  During  the 
period  from  1002  to  1905  the  synod  erected  new  school 
buildings  and  repaired  old  ones  at  a  cost  of  about 
885,000. 

An  orphans'  home  in  South  Dakota,  with  about  50 
inmates  and  pro|M»rty  valued  at  $35,000,  is  conducted 
by  the  synod  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,000.  There 
is  also  a  fund  of  S27.NSO  for  another  home  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the  synod  gives  considerable  aid  to  certain 
independent  institutions,  as  the  Deaconess  Institute 
ill  Minneapolis,  an  orphans'  home  in  Chicago,  and  a 
hospital  at  Madison,  Minn. 

The  young  |H>ople  have  organized  M  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  aboul  2,000,  mostly  connected  with 
the  Luther  league. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1000,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  272  organizations  in  0  districts,  located  in  12 
states.  Of  these,  all  hut  3  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  the  largest  number,  SO,  la-ing  in  Minnesota, 
ami  the  next  largest,  (ifi,  in  North  Dakota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
33,208;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  194 
organizations,  about  IS  per  cent  are  males  and  52 
|>er  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  226  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  57,426.  as  reported 
by  205  organizations:  church  property  valued  at 
S6S2.135,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $55,205;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  22 
organizations;  and  51  parsonages  valued  at  $103,140. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  191  organizations, 
number  21  s,  with  1,101  officers  and  teachers  and 
S.995  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  122. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  07  organizations,  1S,53S  commu- 
nicants, ami  $167,740  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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HISTORY. 

The  first  Norwegian  colony  in  America  was  founded 
at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in  October.  1825,  as  tlic  outcome 
of  the  elforts  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant,  Kling  Peter- 
sen, who  arrived  in  America  in  IS'21,  and  the  first  one 
in  the  West  was  established  on  Fox  river,  in  Illinois, 
in  1  S3 1-1 837.  The  great  movement  of  Norwegian 
immigration  did  not  begin  until  some  years  later, 
and  these  scattered  communities,  destitute  of  pastoral 
care,  suffered  much  from  lack  of  church  organization. 
The  first  attempt  to  gather  them  into  churches  was 
made  by  some  lay  preachers  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  revival  movement  of  preceding  years  initiated 
in  Norway  by  I  fans  Nielsen  Ilauge.'  Among  them  was 
Klling  Kielsen,  who  landed  in  1K39  and  was  ordained  in 
October,  1N43,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Hoffman,  a  German 
Lutheran  pastor  near  Chicago. 

Three  years  later  he  and  representatives  from  the 
other  congregations  held  a  conference  on  Jefferson 
Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  and  organized  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Eielsen's  Synod,  the 
first  Norwegian  Lutheran  synod  in  this  country.  As 
immigration  increased,  the  Norwegian  Synod  was 
organized  in  1 853,  while  many  immigrants  joined  the 
Franckean  Synod,  the  Scandinavian  August  ana  Synod, 
and  the  Danish  Norwegian  Conference.  The  growth  of 
Eielsen's  Synod  was  thus  comparatively  slow,  partly, 
it  was  claimed,  because  of  its  insistence  upon  proof  of 
conversion  for  admission  to  membership.  Later,  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  synod  over  doctrinal  questions, 
some  of  the  clergy  being  in  favor  of  admitting  to 
church  membership  any  applicant  who  accepted  the 
Christian  faith  unconditionally  and  led  a  moral  life. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1875,  a  revised  con- 
stitution along  these  lines  was  presented.  The 
next  year  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
name  w  as  changed  to  Hauge's  Norwegian  Evangelical 
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Lutheran  Synod.  The  new  constitution  was  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  individual  congregations,  but  a 
few  ministers,  among  them  Kielsen,  together  with  a 
small  number  of  the  congregations,  clung  to  the  old 
organization  with  its  constitution  and  name.  Eielsen, 
who  had  l>een  the  president  of  the  first  synod,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  small  synod  after  the  separa- 
tion, and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1SS3.  The 
growth  of  the  synod  has  been  very  slow  since  LS76. 

IXXTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  Eielsen's  Synod  is  in  accord  with  the 
"'pure  Lutheran  faith  and  doctrine  as  derived  from  the 
Bible,  the  Word  of  God,  together  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Augsburg  Confession." 

In  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies.  Individual  congregations  conduct  their  own 
affairs,  elect  officers  and  teachers,  and  call  ministers. 
The  synod  meets  annually,  and  all  male  members  of 
the  church  have  a  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  its 
meetings.  The  synod  acts  through  a  board  of  trustees 
and  a  church  council,  each  composed  of  seven  members. 
The  council  superintends  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  and  the  deportment  of  its  members, 
especially  ministers,  officers,  and  teachers.  The  trus- 
tees have  general  care  of  the  temporal  affairs.  The 
synod  also  has  fall  and  winter  conferences,  which, 
however,  have  only  advisory  powers.  In  case  any 
congregation  is  too  small  or  too  poor  to  support  a 
minister,  ministers  or  itinerant  preachers  are  sent  to 
it  by  the  synod. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  church  council,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board.  In  addition  to  work 
among  new  .settlements,  an  Indian  mission  is  main- 
tained in  Wisconsin.  During  1!KX>  it  employed  I 
missionary,  and  the  total  amount  raised  for  both  de- 
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partments  was  $S27.  N<>  foreign  missionary  work  is 
done,  although  individual  congregations  contribute 
to  work  in  China,  in  India,  and  among  the  Jews. 

For  the  education  of  the  children,  10  parochial 
schools  are  supported  by  individual  conjugations, 
which  report  .r>  teachers  mid  325  pupils. 

An  old  folks'  home  is  maintained  in  Minnesota,  with 
6  inmates,  for  which  $2,500  to  S3.000  was  contributed 
in  1000.  The  value  of  the  property  is  estimated  at 
$3,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  t In- 
close of  the  year  1 000,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these 


tables,  the  denomination  has  26  organizations,  located 
in  ft  states,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
10  in  Minnesota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  ia 
1 ,013 ;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  ami  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  0  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,200;  church  properly  valued  at  $15,5)00,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $50;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  20  organizations;  and  1  parsonage 
valued  at  .*1,"»IM).  There  are  C  Sunday  schools  re- 
ported, with  13  ollicers  and  teachers  and  112  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  0. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S90. 
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HISTORY. 

With  the  increase  of  Lutheran  immigration  there 
a  corresponding  development  of  activity  on  the 

part  of  the  different  synods  in  reaching  the  newcomers. 

The  Pittsburg  Synod,  organized  in  Is  15,  wee  especially 
prominent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  its  members,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Passavant,  with  his  periodical,  the 
Missionary,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement.    In  1S.51 


the  Rev.  C.  Uraun  and  eight  other  ministers  who  had 
come  from  the  school  at  St.  Chrischona,  near  Basel, 
Switzerland,  went  to  Texas,  where  they  soon  after- 
wards organized  t  he  Synod  of  Texas.  In  1 S53  the  new 
synod,  at  the  retpiest  of  Doctor  Passavant,  joined  the 
(ieneral  Synod,  but,  not  being  altogether  satisfied  with 
its  relations,  transferred  its  membership  to  the  General 
Council  soon  after  the  organization  of  that  body. 
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Though  the  greater  Part  of  its  ministers  during  these 
years  came  from  the  St.  Chrischona  school,  at  times 
ministers  from  other  Lutheran  synods  who  asked  for  a 
charge  were  cordially  received.  Largely  under  the 
influence  of  these  ministers,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  between  1870  and  1874  to  found  a  theolog- 
ical school.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Knglish  speak- 
ing churches  by  ministers  from  St.  Chrischona,  and  the 
discussion  grew  quite  earnest.  The  majority,  with- 
drawing in  1895  from  the  General  Council,  became  a 
part  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa.  A  small  remnant  reor- 
ganized as  an  independent  synod,  under  the  name 
"German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas." 

The  Synod  of  Texas  holds  that  its  prime  duty  is  to 
take  care  of  the  German  immigrants,  and  that  for  this 
a  perfect,  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary.  The 
English  speaking  people  will  easily  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Accordingly  ministers  ought  to  be  able  to 
preach  in  both  German  and  English,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  is  claimed  that  its  course  in  sending  young 
men  to  St.  Chrischona  for  training  meets  the  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  best  manner.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  in  time  the  church  will  become  entirely  Eng- 
lish speaking,  but  believes  that  the  development  of  a 
loyal  American  Lutheran  church  will  be  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  any  effort  to  hasten  the  process. 

IKXTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  anil  polity  the  synod  agrees  heartily 
with  the  General  Council.1  The  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  Is  emphasized,  the  conviction  Wing  that  'no 
man  is  entitled  to  criticize  the  Bible;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Bible  is  to  criticize  man."  Recognizing  its  pecul- 
iar relation  to  the  church  in  Europe,  its  polity  is  both 
consistorial  and  presbyterial. 

'Sw  General  Council  «>f  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
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WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  synod  are  identified  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  General  Council.  Funds  raised  for 
benevolences  are  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  General 
Council,  except  such  as  are  needed  for  the  education  of 
young  men  at  St.  Chrischona  and  the  support  of  min- 
isters doing  missionary  work  among  the  German  Lu- 
therans in  Texas.  The  report  for  190(5  showed  .'5  mis- 
sionaries. 3  churches  in  the  home  field  aided  at  a  cost 
of  $179,  contributions  to  the  foreign  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  amounting  to  $104,  2  parochial  schools 
with  52  students,  and  1  student  at  St.  Chrischona 
aided  to  the  amount  of  $61.  For  various  other  benev- 
olent purges  $125  was  contributed. 

There  are  9  young  people's  societies  with  159  mem- 
bers, and  11  women's  societies  with  251  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  25  organizations,  all  located  in  Texas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  Is  2,440; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  23  organizations, 
about  43  per  cent  are  males  ami  57  |M-r  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  bos  18 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  2,834  ;  church  property  valued  ut  $30,050,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,000;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations;  and  14  par- 
sonages valued  at  $10,850.  There  an'  18  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  57  officers  and  teachers  ami  808 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  12. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNC 
HISTORY. 

The  situation  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  America 
appealed  strongly  to  many  of  the  pastors  in  Europe. 
Among  them  none  was  more  interested  than  tlie  Rev. 
Wilhelm  Lohe,  pastor  at  Xeuemlettelsau,  Ravaria, 
who  had  come  into  relations  with  the  Rev.  F.  C.  D. 
Wyncken,  the  leader  of  the  Lutheran  community  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.1  He  entered  heartily  into  Wyne- 
ken's  plans  for  the  development  of  the  churches, 
founded  a  society  to  carry  on  missionary  work,  and 
began  to  educate  men  for  the  ministry,  with  a  special 
view  to  service  in  America.  Coming  to  realize  the 
impracticability  of  providing  the  entire  supply  of 
ministers  from  Europe,  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  a  theological  seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
when  the  scarcity  of  parochial  school  teachers  men- 
aced the  schooling  of  Lutheran  children,  he  took  steps 
to  establish  a  teachers'  seminary.  A  conference,  at 
Neuendettelsau,  with  Walther,  the  leader  of  the 
Missouri  Synod,  led  to  his  cordial  endorsement  of  the 
organization  of  that  body,  and  to  such  cooperation 
in  educational  matters  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  his  school  entered  that  synod. 

Among  those  who  came  to  America  under  Lohe's 
auspices  was  the  Rev.  G.  Grossmann,  who  established 
the  first  Lutheran  normal  school  in  North  America  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1852.  When  he  began  his  work 
he  was  questioned  regarding  his  views  as  to  the  doc- 
trines which  had  been  under  special  discussion 
between  the  Missouri  Synod  and  I^ohe,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  there  was  wide  di  vergence  between  bis 
views  and  those  approved  by  the  synod.  Grossmann 
was  supported  by  another  Neuendettelsau  pastor,  the 
Rev.  .1.  Deindorfer,  and  both  were  disciplined  by 
the  local  pastor.  It  became  evident  that  further  coop- 
eration was  impracticable,  and  in  order  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities in  the  same  territory,  Grossmann,  Deindorfer, 
a  few  students,  and  a  small  number  of  the  colonists 
left  Saginaw  in  1853  and  migrated  to  Iowa.  Gross- 
mann established  his  seminary  in   Dubuque,  while 
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D  OF  IOWA  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

Deindorfer  and  the  colonists  settled  at  St.  Sebald, 
about  (><>  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  The  next  year  they 
were  joined  by  two  men  from  Neuendettelsau,  and 
these  four  organized  in  August,  1854,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other  States. 

For  some  years  the  synod  met  with  difficulties. 
The  two  congregations  found  it  impossible  to  support 
the  seminary,  und  in  1857  it  was  removed  from 
Dubuque  to  St.  Sebald,  where  a  part  of  its  support 
could  lie  raised  on  a  farm.  Largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  two  brothers,  Sigmund  and  Gottfried  Frit- 
schel.  teachers  in  the  seminary,  the  synod  grew,  and 
after  ten  years  it  had  39  ministers,  16  in  Iowa,  fi  in 
Wisconsin,  4  in  Illinois,  2  in  Missouri,  4  in  Ohio,  5  in 
Michigan,  and  1  each  in  Kentucky  and  Dakota.  At 
the  time  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  (1879)  the  ministers 
numbered  132,  and  twenty-five  years  later  the  secre- 
tary reported  473  pastors,  8fi8  congregations,  and 
90,598  communicants. 

During  the  early  seventies  the  controversy  with  the 
Missouri  Synod  over  the  "open  questions"  was  carried 
on  somewhat  more  bitterly,  and  factions  arose  within 
the  Iowa  Synod  which  menaced  it-s  existence;  but  at 
the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1875, 
a  definite  platform  was  adopted  which  reaffirmed  the 
former  position  of  the  synod,  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  and  of  almost  all 
the  churches.  Although  20  ministers,  together  with 
i  a  few  congregations,  left  the  synod,  from  that  time 
it  increased  in  strength.  Its  extension  over  so  large  a 
territory  soon  caused  its  division  into  districts,  which 
in  1894  numbered  6.  In  1895  the  majority  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas  joined 
the  Iowa  Synod  as  its  Texas  district,  and  an  eighth 
district  has  since  been  formed  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

IKXTRINE. 

The  Iowa  Synod  has  always  accepted  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  true 
rule  by  which  all  teachers  and  doctrines  are  to  be 
measured  and  judged,  and  the  whole  of  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  contained  in  the 
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Book  of  Concord  of  15S0,  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word.  A.s 
a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  C  hurch  it  is  there- 
fore  willing  to  have  fellowship  with  all  other  Lutheran 
Church  hoilies  which  acknowledge  the  same  doctrinal 
symbols.  At  the  same  time  the  synod  acknowledges 
that  there  are  "open  questions"  that  is.  doctrines 
which  are  not  articles  of  faith,  and  upon  which  the 
salvation  of  men  does  not  depend —and  maintains 
that  a  difference  in  such  doctrines  among  teachers  of 
the  church  should  not  hinder  fellowship  of  pulpit  ami 
of  altar.  It  is  not  to  he  understood,  however,  that 
the  Iowa  Synod  holds  that  open  questions  are 
doctrines  in  themselves  douhtful  arid  uncertain,  and 
regarding  which  one  could  teach  what  he  helieves 
regardless  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  hut  it 
asserts  that  difference  of  opinion  regarding  open 
questions  is  to  he  tolerated  and  ru>t  made  the  cause 
of  disrupting  the  church.  Among  these  open  ques- 
tions it  includes:  The  doctrine  that  the  ministerial 
office  is  originally  vested  in  the  individual  members  of 
the  invisible  church  in  their  spiritual  priesthood  and  by 
them  individually  conferred  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
church  through  their  vocation  to  the  holy  office; 
eschatological  opinions  regarding  the  millennium;  the 
first  resurrection;  the  conversion  of  Israel;  and  the 
antichrist. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  recognition  of  open  ques- 
tions arises  from  the  desire  to  cultivate  church  fel- 
lowship between  all  Lutheran  churches  which  accept 
all  the  confessions  of  the  church,  although  they  may 
dilfer  regarding  exegetical,  historical,  and  dogmatical 
questions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fundamental 
sphere  of  the  articles  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  synod  opposes  all  tendencies  toward  union  which 
disregard  the  confessions  of  the  church  and  which  de- 
mand pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with  those  who  diner 
as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith. 

POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Iowa  Synod 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  local 
church,  however  small,  has  all  the  ecclesiastical  power 
that  is  given  to  the  church  •principally  and  immedi- 
ately." According  to  this,  the  synod  has  no  govern- 
mental powers  other  than  those  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  individual  congregations,  and  it 
can  assume  no  more  than  advisory  power  in  regard  to 
congregational  alfairs.  Among  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  congregations  upon  the  synod  is  the  general 
oversight  of  the  congregations  and  pastors,  and  this 

it  exercises  by  regular  visitation.  It  strenuously  en- 
forces whatever  in  the  church  order  is  "juris  divini"  (of 
divine  law  S.  In  regard  to  the  ministry  it  recognizes  no 
system  of  license,  or  of  a  call  to  the  pastorate  for  a  cer- 
tain time;  but  acknowledges,  a.s  a  rule,  only  such  calls 
as  follow  an  election  on  the  part  of  the  congregation, 


are  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  district  synod  and 
rutified  by  him,  and  are  affirmed  by  ordination  and 
installation  on  the  part  of  the  synod.  The  annual 
conventions  of  the  district  synods  are  composed  of 
the  pastors  as  representatives  of  the  ministry,  and  of 
one  lay  delegate  from  every  congregation  belonging 
to  the  synod.  The  membership  of  the  general  synod, 
which  meets  every  three  years,  includes  1  ministerial 
J  and  1  lay  delegate  for  every  6  ministers  and  6  parishes. 
A  standing  committee  represents  the  general  synod 
during  the  time  between  its  conventions. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  Iowa  Synod  was 
carried  on  for  twenty-eight  years  almost  entirely  by 
the  personal  labors  of  the  pastors,  but,  as  it  extended, 
an  organized  agency  la-came  essential.  In  1NS2  a 
Board  for  Home  Missionary  Work  was  created,  and 
in  1896  it  was  decided  to  form,  in  addition  to  the 
general  board,  a  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  each 
district.  A  Church  Extension  Fund  is  also  main- 
tained, with  a  capital  of  $K,000,  administered  by  the 
general  home  mission  board.  During  1006  these  vari- 
ous boards  supported  or  assisted  6">  missionaries,  who 
preached  regularly  at  lfiO  stations,  and  the  contri- 
butions for  the  work  amounted  to  $15,0vS2,  showing  a 
steady  advance  from  $7,408,  the  amount  contributed 
in  1897. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  was  at 
first  among  the  American  Indians,  but  the  murder  of 
the  principal  missionary  by  some  Crow  Indians  in  1*60, 
and  the  Indian  uprising  during  the  civil  war  stopped 
this  enterprise.  Since  then  contributions  for  foreign 
missions  have  l>ecn  sent  to  a  numl>er  of  Lutheran 
societies,  including  those  of  the  (ieneral  Council  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  of  Herrmannsburg 
and  Leipzig- in  Germany.  Since  the  begiiuiing  of  for- 
eign missionary  work  in  .New  Guinea  by  the  Society  of 
Neuendettelsau,  a  large  share  of  the  contributions  have 
been  sent  to  that  country.  These  contributions  have 
shown  a  steady,  though  not  always  uniform,  increase, 
from  $2,906  in  1897  to  $0,721  in  1908. 

The  educational  work  of  the  synod  is  carried  on 
through  a  theological  school,  a  college,  and  a  teachers' 
seminary,  all  in  Iowa;  and  a  preparatory  school  in 
Texas,  which  together  in  1006  reported  10  teachers 
and  J'-'.'i  pupils.  The  number  of  parochial  schools  at 
that  time  was  331,  attended  by  10,042  pupils.  In 
addition  to  821, 4*1  contributed  by  the  churches  for 
educational  wmk.  the  income  from  endowments 
amounted  to  $1,107,  making  a  total  income  of  $22,678. 
The  value  of  the  property  was  estimated  at  5140,450, 
and  the  endowment  amounted  to  $23,410. 

The  congregations  of  the  synod  support  3  orphan- 
ages, 'J  of  which  have  departments  for  the  care  of 
the  aged.  These  institutions  accommodate  21S  in- 
mates, at  an  annual  cost  of  $17,54o,  and  the  estimated 
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value  of  the  property  is  $152,500.  The  Wart  burn 
Publishing  House  in  Chicago,  owned  by  the  synod, 
has  property  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000  and 
issues  3  periodicals.  The  support  of  superannuated 
ministers  and  teachers  is  provided  for  through  a  spe- 
cial fund,  the  contributions  to  which  amounted  in  1906 
to  $3,827.  Then1  are  94  young  people's  societies  with 
a  membership  of  3,122.  A  Mutual  Aid  Society  was 
organized  in  1870,  which  had  a  membership  in  1906 
of  6,176  and  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  $83,400. 
There  are  also  19  congregational  aid  societies,  with 
1.097  members,  for  rendering  assistance  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  828  organizations,  in  8  districts,  located  in  17 
states.  Of  these,  720  are  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  Iowa  with  171. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
110,254:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  797 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  705  church  edifices;  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  church  edifices  of  162,847,  as  reported 
by  658  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$2,327,093,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $116,50.*):  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  109 
organizations;  and  406  parsonages  valued  at  $627,853. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  614  organizations, 
number  640,  with  2.449  officers  and  teachers  and 
27,642  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  483. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890,  but 
was  erroneously  given  as  a  district  synod  of  the 
General  Council,  under  the  title  of  the  German  Synod 
of  Iowa.  As  compared  with  the  figures  given  under 
this  head  for  1890,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  344 
organizations,  61,891  communicants,  and  $1,587,262 
in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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SYNOD  FOR  THE  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL  I.l'THERAN  liU  HCH  IX  AMERICA. 


DISTORT. 

The  Norwegian  population  in  the  Unite*!  States 
during  the  first  Imlf  of  the  nineteenth  century  wis 
comparatively  small.    The  groat    majority  of  the 

newcomers  had  been  members  of  the  State  Church  of 

Norway,  uiitl  differed  from  the  earlier  Norwegian 
colonists,  represented  in  Maude's  ami  Kiclsen's  synods, 
and  who,  though  in  doctrinal  accord  with  the  state 
church,  approved  the  use  of  laymen  as  preachers. 

The  first  congregation  „f  adherents  of  the  state 
church  was  organized  at  Muskego,  Wis.,  in  September, 
1*43.  Their  first  pastor  was  a  Dane,  the  Rev.  ('.  L. 
Clausseii.  who  came  to  the  settlement  to  labor  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  was  ordained  by  a  minister  of  the 
Buffalo  Synod  in  October  of  that  year.  A  church 
edifice  was  built  ami  dedicated  in  1845,  the  first 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  As  the 
number  of  congregations  and  pastors  increased,  there 
were  various  attempts  at  synodical  organization;  but 
it  was  not  until  1853  that  7  clergymen  and  12  lay 
delegates,  representing  2S  congregations  among  the 
Norwegian  immigrants  in  southern  Wisconsin,  formed 
the  IhmIv  known  as  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The 
synod  grew  rapidly  and,  until  1S1H),  was  the  largest 
body  of  Norwegian  churches  in  the  country.  In  that 
year  the  organization  of  the  United  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  left  it  second  in  point  of  membership. 

IMKTKIN  K. 

Ill  doctrine  the  synod  recognizes  the  Holy  Word  of 
God  revealed  in  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Old  and 
Nerf  Testaments  as  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct,"  and  accepts  the  symbolical  books  or 
confessions  of  the  State  Church  of  Norway  as  giving  a 
pure  and  unadulterated  presentation  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lud's  Sup- 
per, are  recognized  as  the  channels  of  grace. 

POLITY. 

Tn  polity  the  synod  is  in  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
bodies,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
congregation.  The  synod,  a  triennial  body,  has  only 
advisory  jurisdiction;  but  for  the  purpose  of  closer  fel- 
lowship and  su|tcrvLsion,  it  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. In  each  district  there  is  an  annual  meeting  in 
which  each  parish  is  represented  by  the  pastor  and 
one  lay  delegate  from  each  congregation  constituting 
the  parish. 


WORK. 

In  view  of  the  great  immigration  from  Norway,  as 
well  as  the  migration  from  the  older  Norwegian  centers 
in  America  into  new  sections  of  the  country,  the  synod 
has  directed  its  missionary  energies  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  supplying  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation by  gathering  them  into  congregations,  and  has 
done  this  principally  through  the  home  mission  boards 
of  the  four  districts.  It  conducts  a  seamen's  mission  at 
San  Francisco,  and  contributes  to  similar  enterprises  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  and  other  seaports.  In  New  York  city 
and  other  places  it  has  special  missions  for  immigrants; 
in  Utah  it  has  a  mission  among  the  Mormons;  and  in 
Chicago,  a  city  mission.  It  also  carries  on  work  in 
Alaska  and  among  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  Lutheran  Colored  Mission  in  the  South, 
la-longing  to  the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference.  In 
close  association  with  this  general  evangelistic  depart- 
ment is  the  work  of  the  Church  Extension  Board. 
During  1906  there  were  employed  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  domestic  mission  work  NO  persons,  who 
aided  or  cared  for  140  churches,  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed being  $13,551. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried 
on  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  in  connection 
with  the  Schreuder  Missionary  Society,  although  its 
organization  is  separate.  During  1906  there  were  re- 
ported 16  missionaries  and  32  native  helpers;  4 
churrhes  with  l.Nl  1  members;  9  schools  with  462  stu- 
dents; 3  orphanages  with  57  inmates;  and  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  $4,003.  The  mission  projierty,  val- 
ued at  550,000,  stands  in  the  name  of  the  society  in 
Norway.  Contributions  are  also  made  to  Norwegian 
missions  in  India,  China,  and  Madagascar. 

The  synod  lays  great  stress  upon  religious  education, 
ami  reports  15  colleges  and  academies  with  1 15  teach- 
ers and  1.956  students,  and  516  parochial  schools  with 
13,715  students.  The  total  amount  contributed  dur- 
ing 1906  for  educational  work  was  $91,407,  including 
$4,159  contributed  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  $2S.lil4  for  parochial  and  religious  day 
schools.  The  educational  property  is  valued  at 
$7*5,171,  and  there  is  an  endowment  of  $24,675.  The 
higher  schools  give  both  religious  and  secular  insl mo- 
tion. Most  of  the  lower  schools,  which  are  principally 
in  session  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools, 
are  almost  exclusively  religious  in  their  character. 
Confirmation  classes  are  held  once  a  week  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  for  general  instruction  in  prep- 
aration for  church  membership. 
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The  philanthropic  work  of  the  synod  is  represented 
by  3  hospitals,  3  orphanages,  and  a  home  for  the  aged, 
with  a  total  of  1,853  inmates.  The  amount  contrib- 
uted during  the  year  1 906  for  this  purpose  was  $20,000, 
and  the  property  value  is  estimated  at  $237,787. 

There  are  198  young  people's  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  7,047.  Women's  aid  societies,  young  wom- 
en's aid  societies,  missionary  societies,  men's  societies, 
and  young  men's  societies  bring  the  total  of  such 
organizations  up  to  871,  with  a  membership  of  30,632. 
In  1906  the  contributions  from  these  organizations  for 
various  purposes  were  $74,338. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  anil  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  927  organizations,  in  4  districts,  located  in  23 
states.  Of  these,  800  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 


the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being  302  in 
Minnesota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
107,712;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  813 
organizations,  about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  |»er 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination lias  649  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  168,889,  as  reported  by  621 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $2,469,713, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$165,053;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  138  organi- 
zations; and  203  parsonages  valued  at  $566,805.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  370  organizations, 
number  443,  with  1,945  officers  and  teachers  and 
18,714  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  359. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  438  organizations,  52,260  commu- 
nicants, and  $1,662,888  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
ertv. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  I 

* 

HISTORY. 

In  1S33  a  mission  was  begun  by  the  Kev.  F.  Schmid  ! 
among  the  North  American  Indians  in  t lit*  neighbor- 
hood of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  gathered  around  him 
a  number  of  pastors,  many  of  them  from  the  mis- 
sionary seminary  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  together 
they  labored  among  the  (ierman  immigrants.  In 
1S00,  eight  ministers  and  three  congregations  united  in 
organizing  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mich- 
igan and  Other  States,  and  from  that  time  their 
numbers  increased,  though  they  were  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  scarcity  of  faithful  pastors.  In  1 SI17 
the  synod  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  General 
Council,  but  withdrew  from  that  body  in  1SSS  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  position  on  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship,  on  secret  societies,  and  on  "open 
questions." 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  ministers,  a  school 
was  ojK-ned  in  1SS5  at  Manchester,  Mich.,  but  two 
years  later  was  removed  to  Saginaw.  It  is  known  as 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the  Michigan  Synod,  and 
from  it  a  large  number  of  workers  have  gone  forth,  27 
of  whom  are  now  laboring  in  connection  with  the 
Michigan  Synod. 

In  1S9'.?  the  synod  joined  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota synods  in  forming  the  General  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  often  called  the  Synod  of 
the  Northwest,  and  in  ISO.'}  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Synodical  Conference.  These  connections  were 
severed  again  in  1S90,  owing  to  differences  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  seminary  anil  the  management  of 
the  synod.  A  number  of  ministers  and  congregations 
at  that  time  severed  their  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Synod  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the  District 
Synod  of  Michigan,  but  remained  in  connection  with 
the  Synodical  Conference.  In  1 006  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  two  Michigan  synods,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  a  complete  union  would  be 

secured. 

IXMTKINK. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  accepts  the  Scriptures  as  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  and  all  the  doctrinal  symbols 
of  the  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Church  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Concord  "as  a  true  and  sound  exhibition  of 
Christian  doctrine  taken  from  ami  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.''  In  regard  to  such  ques- 
tions us  are  debated  within  the  Lutheran  Church 
to-day.  it  maintains  in  general  the  position  of  the 

Synodical  O  inference. 

POLITY. 

In    polity   the   synod   accords   with    the  general 
Lutheran  position  of  the  independence  of  the  local  I 


¥  MICHIGAN  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

church  and  the  association  of  the  churches  in  the 
synod.  At  the  meetings  of  the  synod,  which  are  held 
once  a  year,  all  ministers  and  teachers  and  one  lay 
delegate  from  each  parish  have  the  right  to  vote. 

■ 

« 

WORK. 

The  chief  work  of  the  synod  is  in  the  line  of  home 
missions  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  During  1000  it  employed  5  missionaries 
and  aided  8  churches,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  SOTS. 
No  foreign  missionary  work  Is  reported.  In  addition 
to  the  Lutheran  seminary,  there  were  20  parochial 
schools  with  S1G  students,  and  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  educational  work  in  1006  is  given  as 
$4,800.  The  value  of  the  seminary,  together  with  a 
building  for  the  director,  is  given  as  $1S,000.  Twenty 
young  people's  societies  were  reported  with  800 
members.  The  synod  has  a  book  concern  at  Saginaw 
and  publishes  two  periodicals. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1000,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  55  organizations,  of 
which  50  are  in  Michigan  and  5  in  Ohio. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
0.007;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  48 
organizations,  the  percentages  of  males  and  females 
are  about  equal.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  53  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  1 15,705;  church  property 
valued  at  $184,700,  against  which  there  appears  an  in- 
debtedness of  $12,775;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
4  organizations;  and  .'55  parsonages  valued  at  $51,050. 
There  are  30  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  230 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,402  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  37. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S00,  these  ligures 
show  a  decrease  of  10  organizations  ami  1.7S5  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  SI 0,030  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  churches  formerly 
belonging  to  the  (ierman  Augsburg  Synod,  ami  shown 
under  that  head  in  the  report  for  1890,  have  since 
been  ahsorWd  by  this  body,  but  as  their  number  is 
not  known  no  account  is  made  of  them  in  this  com- 
parison. 
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HISTORY. 

The  first  considerable  immigration  to  this  country 
from  Denmark  began  about  1864,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Germany  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  | 
Scldeswig-Holstein  provinces.  It  was,  however,  sev-  j 
eral  years  before  the  mother  church  in  Denmark  began 
to  send  missionaries  across  the  Atlantic  to  care  for  the  j 
spiritual  interests  of  the  immigrants.  In  1871  and 
1872  five  pastors  came  over,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1872  these  ministers,  together  with  a  few  laymen,  met 
at  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  organized,  under  the  name  of 
"Kirkelig  Missions  Forening,"  what  is  now  called  the 
"  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America." 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decide«l  to  publish  a  church 
paper,  an«l  the  Rev.  A.  Dan,  of  Racine,  was  elected 
its  first  editor.  The  organization  grew  slowly  as  Dan- 
ish settlements  were  formed,  ami  wherever  they  were 
able  to  support  a  minister,  one  came  to  live  among 
them. 

At  first  the  several  divisions  of  the  Danish  Church, 
"  Hojkirkelige,"  "Grundtvigianere,"  and  "'lndre  Mis- 
sion" were  all  represented  and  worked  together  har- 
moniously. In  1S94,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
differences  of  opinion  were  being  more  strongly  em- 
phasized, and  19  pastors,  37  congregations,  and  about 
3,000  communicant  members  withdrew  and  organized 
the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America.    Somewhat  later  this  hotly  united  with  the 


Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Association  to 
form  the  United  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
The  original  organization,  which  retained  35  pastors, 
53  congregations,  and  about  5,000  communicant 
members,  continued  to  grow,  although  the  three  par- 
ties were  still  represented  in  its  membership,  and  is 
known  as  the  "Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America." 

It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  church  to  conduct  the  serv- 
ices in  the  Danish  language.  This  was  necessary  at 
first,  as  the  people  did  not  understand  English,  and 
it  is  still  true  that,  while  nearly  all  Danish  Americans 
understand  a  sermon  in  the  Danish  language,  quite  a 
number  would  not  understand  the  service  if  it  were 
conducted  in  English. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  makes  no  attempt  at  form- 
ing new  standards,  but  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark.  It  accepts  the 
Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athauasian  creeds,  the  Unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  and  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  as  the  basis  of  its  belief. 

All  the  rites  and  services  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Service  Book  and  Ritual  for  the  Danish 
People's  Church,  with  such  modifications  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  modifications  are  always 
made  under  direction  of  the  church,  as  no  pastor  has 
the  right,  without  permission,  to  alter  either  service 
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book  or  ritual.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  ministry  is  "accomplished  only  by  rightly  pre- 
sented and  ordained  Lutheran  ministers." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  church  is  distinctly  democratic.  Every 
congregation  has  the  right  to  conduct  its  own  affairs 
and  to  elect  its  pastor  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers. Applicants  for  admission  to  the  ministry  are 
examined  by  a  board,  and,  if  approved,  are  installed 
by  a  minister  of  the  church  who  has  been  previously 
elected  as  ordinator.  So  long  as  the  minister  has  a 
good  moral  standing  and  maintains  the  constitution, 
the  church  has  no  power  whatever  to  remove  him. 

Once  a  year  the  pastors  and  congregations  (the  lat- 
ter represented  by  delegates)  meet  in  convention  to 
discuss  and  decide  any  question  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  either  by  the  churches  or  by  the 
board  of  directors,  which,  composed  of  5  persons,  is 
elected  every  second  year,  and  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  convention. 
There  is  no  compulsory  assessment  within  the  church 
or  congregations,  and  the  only  tics  that  unite  the 
people  are  mutual  interest  in  the  religious  work  to  be 
curried  out,  and  harmony  as  to  doctrine  and  polity. 
Under  these  conditions  the  board  of  directors  has  not 
infrequently  been  unable,  for  lack  of  money,  to  carry 
out  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention. 

WORK. 

The  most  important  missionary  work  of  the  church 
is  at  the  same  time  a  difficult  one.  Danish  immi- 
grants to  this  country  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  are  widely  scattered.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  few  large  congregations  which  are  able  both 
to  uphold  their  own  religious  work  and  to  give  any 
considerable  aid  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
During  the  post  ten  years,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  has 
been  contributed  annually  to  home  missionary  work, 
and  10  missionaries  were  employed  in  1906  to  care  for 
10  small  congregations  which  were  unable  to  support 
their  ministers,  and  to  carry  the  gospel  to  places  where 
there  were  no  settled  pastors.  An  important  home 
missionary  factor  has  been  furnished  by  the  2  church 
papers,  one  started  in  1872,  and  the  other  in  1S79, 
which  have  reached  many  who  are  far  removed  from 
ministers  anil  their  fellow-churchmen. 

The  church  carries  on  no  foreign  missionary  work  of 
its  own.  Whatever  money  is  contributed  to  foreign 
missions— during  1006  amounting  to  $106— has  been 
given  to  the  Church  of  Denmark  for  its  own  fields, 
chiefly  the  Tamil  Mission  in  India. 


The  church  emphasizes  education,  and  owns  at  Dee 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  It 
also  supports  a  Danish  high  school  in  Minnesota  and 
one  in  Nebraska,  both  of  high  grade.  In  1906  the  3 
institutions  had  24  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  over 
200  students.  In  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Danish  language  in  the  homes  and  in  church  services, 
it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  teach  the  children  in 
their  mother  tongue.  Accordingly  the  church  has 
educated  teachers  for  parochial  schools,  and  during  the 
year  supported  53  such  schools,  with  55  teachers,  and 
an  attendance  of  2,094  pupils.  The  contributions  for 
educational  work  amounted  to  $6,600,  and  the  value 
of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $91,000. 

The  church  supports  an  orphans'  home  in  Chicago, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  It  has 
accommodations  for  35  children,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure is  about  $2,400.  There  are  about  50  young 
people's  societies,  with  a  membership  of  2,000,  although 
a  general  organization  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

statistics. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  92  organizations,  in  7  districts,  located  in  15  states. 
Of  these,  76  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Iowa 
leading  with  17. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,541 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  68  organ- 
izations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  70  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  14,250;  church  property  valued  at  $248,700, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $37,514; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  20  organizations;  and 
42  parsonages  valued  at  $72,200.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  58  organizations,  number  64,  with  231 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,983  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  5.S. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  39  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
2,360  communicants,  and  $119,000  in  the  value  of 
church  property.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations is  due  mainly  to  the  withdrawal,  already 
noted,  of  a  number  of  congregations  which  combined 
with  the  Danish  Church  Association,  to  form  the 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 
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VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  HY  DISTRICTS:  1900. 
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ICELANDIC  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Icelandic  immigration  to  America  began  about  the 
year  1870.  The  first  company  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  Icelandic  Lutheran 
services  in  the  LTnited  States  were  held,  by  the  Rev. 
Jon  Bjarnason,  in  August,  1874.  He  was  educated 
in  Iceland,  came  to  this  country  in  1873,  was  engaged 
as  professor  at  Luther  College,  Decorab,  Iowa,  and 
was  afterwards  editor  of  a  Norwegian  paper  pub- 
lished in  Minneapolis.  In  1877  he  moved  to  a  settle- 
ment on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  at 
that  time  the  largest  Icelandic  colony  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  1875  a  congregation  had  been  organized 
in  Shawano  county,  Wis.,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Thor- 
laksson,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  Iceland,  who  had 
received  his  theological  training  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  colony 
was  comparatively  small,  and,  as  it  decreased  from 
year  to  year,  the  services  were  discontinued  and  he 
removed  to  the  settlement  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
labored  there  with  Bjarnason.  A  few  years  later 
Thorlaksson  removed  to  Pembina  county,  X.  Dak., 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  settlements  of  Icelanders  in 
America.  Bjarnason  remained  at  Lake  Winnipeg 
until  the  spring  of  1880,  and  then  traveled  through  the 
Icelandic  settlements  in  Manitoba  anil  Minnesota, 
establishing  church  organizations  wherever  possible. 
Other  preachers  came  over  later,  and  in  January, 
1885,  delegates  from  the  various  congregations  met 
at  Mountain,  X.  Dak.,  to  organize  a  general  synod. 
The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Winnipeg  in 
June  of  that  year.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  at 
thai  time  in  their  infancy,  and  the  outlook  seemed 
far  from  promising,  but  the  church  has  prospered  and 
is  already  taking  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Lutheran  bodies,  with  which  it  agrees  IB  doctrine 
and  polity. 


For  many  years  the  lock  of  men  and  funds  was  a 
serious  handicap  in  the  home  mission  work  and  the 
other  activities  of  the  synod.  Icelanders  were  scat- 
tered in  many  settlements  in  Minnesota,  Xorth 
Dakota,  Utah,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  a 
man  could  be  commissioned  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  traveling  through  these  comparatively  unoccupied 
fields.  In  1906  there  were  7  such  missionaries,  20 
churches  were  supplied,  and  $1,000  was  contributed 
for  the  work. 

Realizing  that  its  future  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  education  of  its  youth,  the  synod  began  a  move- 
ment many  years  ago,  looking  toward  the  founding 
of  an  educational  institution.  This  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  though  considerable  funds  have  been 
gathered.  In  the  meantime  two  professorships  in  the 
Icelandic  language  are  maintained,  one  at  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg,  and  one  at  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,200. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
synod  in  1885  the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal 
was  begun,  and  later  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Sunday  schools  was  established. 
There  are  12  young  people's  societies  with  a  member- 
ship of  834,  and  steps  have  been  taken  toward  sending 
a  missionary  to  the  foreign  field. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  14  organizations,  of 
which  10  are  in  Xorth  Dakota  and  4  in  Minnesota. 

Tin*  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
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2,101 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7  organi- 
zations, about  4S  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  14  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  3,355;  church  property  valued  at 
$32,350,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $998;  and  2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,300.  There 


are  13  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  49  officers  and 
teachers  and  498  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  10. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization,  1 10  communicants, 
and  $25,150  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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IMMANUEL  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  Cni  RCn  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  polity  it  is  in  general  accord  with  other  Lutheran 
synods. 

WORK. 

The  principal  general  activity  of  the  synod  is  its 
home  missionary  work.  In  this,  4  ministers  were 
employed  in  1906,  who  eared  for  2  churches,  besides 
doing  general  evangelistic  work,  at  a  total  expense  of 
$S50.  In  order  to  secure  a  ministerial  supply,  young 
men  who  have  had  a  good  education,  but  are  unable 
to  finish  their  theological  course  in  a  seminary,  are 
assisted  privately.  A  course  of  theological  study  has 
been  arranged  for  them  in  .their  homes,  and  when  they 
are  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  they  are 
ordained.  At  present  3  students  are  thus  l>eing 
assisted  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  Sunday  school  and 
parochial  school  work.  The  synod  has  6  parochial 
schools  with  100  pupils,  and  in  some  of  the  churches 
the  pastor  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  parochial  school. 


A  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  and  churches, 
desiring  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  church  life  than 
was  possible  in  some  of  the  synods,  met  in  Wall  Rose, 
Pa.,  in  1885  and  organized  the  Immanuel  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

While  agreeing  in  doctrine  with  the  whole  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  this  synod  differs  from  others 
in  its  attitude  toward  other  religious  bodies.  It 
acknowledges  other  denominations  as  sister  churches, 
and  while  it  appreciates  agreement  with  its  own 
doctrines  it  is  not  indifferent  to  doctrines  from  which 
it  differs.  In  regard  to  the  secret  society  question, 
also,  the  synod  is  more  liberal  than  some  other 
Lutheran  synods,  welcoming  all  who  are  willing  to 
join  the  church  and  cooperate  with  it,  whether  or  not 
members  of  a  secret  society. 
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Nu  benevolent  institutions  are  maintained,  but 
assistance  is  given  to  those  of  other  Lutheran  bodies 
as  far  as  possible.  Nearly  every  rhurch  has  a  woman's 
aid  society,  the  total  membership  being  about  375, 
and  there  are  also  4  young  people's  societies  with  100 
members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l'JUu,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  11  organizations,  located 
in  0  states,  the  largest  number  in  any  state  being  5  in 
Pennsvlvania. 


The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3,275;  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  II  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  5,300;  church  property  valued  at  $89,300, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $6,250; 
and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $34,300.  There  are  11 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  124  officers  and  teachers 
antl  1,125  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  17. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1K90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  10  organizations,  2,305  communi- 
cants, and  $4,000  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MK.MIiKRS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  lMHi. 
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FINNISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  C 
HIHTOIiV. 

The  Finnish  immigration  to  America  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  to 
come  were  fishermen  from  northern  Norway  who  settled 
in  northern  Michigan,  and  the  first  Finnish  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  l.H(»7,at  Hancock,  Mich.  Its 
membership  consisted  principally  of  Finns,  with  some 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  and  for  many  years  was  cared 


URCH  OF  AMERICA,  OR  SUOMI  SYNOD. 

for  by  a  Norwegian  pastor.  The  first  ordained  Finnish 
minister  of  the  gospel  came  to  thai  section,  known  as 
the  "copper  country,"  in  1876,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Finnish  Lutherans  in  Calumet,  Hancock,  and  Allouez, 
Mich.  In  course  of  time  communities  of  Finns  were 
formed  in  other  states,  especially  in  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
and  Oregon.  In  December,  1889,  four  Finnish  Luth- 
eran ministers  present  at  a  meeting  in  Hancock,  were 
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much  impressed  with  the  need  of  an  organized  church 
among  their  countrymen  in  America.  As  a  result  the 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  also 
called  the  Suomi  Synod,  was  organized,  and  held  its 
first  convention  at  Calumet  in  March,  1890.  Nine 
congregations  wore  represented  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Suomi  Synod  accepts  the  three  prin- 
cipal creeds  of  the  historic  church,  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  the  unchanged  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  other  symbolical  books  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  maintains  as  the 
highest  law  of  confession  that  the  Holy  Word  of  God 
is  the  only  standard  for  doctrine  of  the  church. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  local  churches  retain  the  right  to  ad- 
minister their  internal  affairs,  but  have  conferred  the 
right  of  superintendency  upon  the  annual  synodical 
convention,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  of  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  congregations,  which  is  recognized  as 
the  highest  authority  in  such  matters  as  are  common 
to  the  churches.  The  constitution  confers,  to  a  certain 
degree,  controlling  judicial  and  executive  authority 
upon  a  permanent  consistory  of  four  members,  namely, 
the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  notary  of 
the  convention,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 


For  home  mission  work  the  synod  has  decided  to 
support,  according  to  its  means,  one  or  more  mission- 
ary pastors,  to  have  the  care  of  those  smaller  churches 
and  preaching  stations  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Finns 
which  are  too  small  to  support  pastors  of  their  own. 
To  this  end  it  has  a  home  mission  fund  to  which  more 
or  less  regular  contributions  are  sent  from  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  missionary  pastor,  and 
for  which  freewill  offerings  are  received  in  other 
churches,  of  the  synod.  During  the  year  1906  about 
$800  was  collected  for  the  support  of  such  a  mission- 
ary. The  settled  pastors  of  the  synod  also  occasion- 
ally devote  some  time  to  this  mission  work,  and  as  a 
result,  the  small  stations  and  preaching  places  are 
gradually  growing  into  self-sustaining  churches. 

The  Suomi  Synod  has  no  foreign  mission  field  of  its 
own,  but  many  of  its  churches  send  contributions  to 


the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Finland,  which  has 
mission  fields  in  Owamboland,  South  Africa,  and  in 
China.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  sent  during 
the  year  1906  was  $529. 

The  educational  department  of  the  synod  includes  a 
college  and  theological  seminary  at  Hancock,  Mich., 
established  in  1896,  which  in  1906  had  7  teachers  and 
87  students,  and  property  valued  at  $53,000;  for  which 
contributions  were  received  amounting  to  $15,000. 
This  work  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  society 
started  in  1899  for  supporting  the  Suomi  College, 
which  at  present  has  about  1 ,000  members.  Of  the  7 
graduates  from  the  theological  seminary  6  have  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  The  synod  has  32  parochial 
schools,  with  35  teachers  and  1,881  pupils,  which  hold 
sessions  through  July  and  August,  and  are  often  called 
summer  schools.  Their  chief  purpose  is  to  give  in- 
struction in  Finnish  reading  and  writing  and  in  the 
elements  of  Christian  faith. 

The  young  people's  work  has  not  as  yet  been  devel- 
oped extensively,  although  there  are  5  societies  with 
about  200  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  105  organizations,  lo- 
cated in  15  states.  Of  these,  81  are  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state  being 
40  in  Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,907;  of  these,  about  53  percent  are  males  and  47 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  50  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  1 1 ,643 ;  church  property  valued 
at  $151,345,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $19,550;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  60 
organizations;  and  16  parsonages  valued  at  $28,750. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  77  organizations, 
number  108,  with  571  officers  and  teachers  and  4,515 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  24. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  94  organizations,  11,522  commu- 
nicants, and  $138,447  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES: 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  STATES:  1906. 


NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  FREE  I'HUKf  H 


HISTORY. 

The  Lutheran  Free  Church  was  organized  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  in  June,  IS97,  at  a  meeting  of  Norwegian 
Lutherans  representing  churches  in  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  states.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  organization  was  a  disagreement  between  the 
trustees  of  Augsburg  Seminary  at  Minneapolis  and 


the  United  Norwegian  Church.  On  the  organization 
of  the  latter  body,  in  1S90,  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  include  Augsburg  Seminary,  the  oldest  Norwe- 
gian divinity  school  in  America,  and  until  that  time 
supported  by  the  Norwegian-Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Conference.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
for  educating  Lutheran  ministers  the  seminar}-  devel- 
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oped  certain  characteristics  which  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters considered  essential  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  had  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota, 
and  its  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees.  When  the  demand  came  that  the  seminary 
should,  according  to  an  agreement  with  the  Norwegian- 
Danish  Conference,  be  transferred  to  the  United  Nor- 
wegian Church  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  that 
church  to  control  it  entirely,  it  became  evident  to 
some  that  material  changes  were  intended  in  the  plan 
of  the  school,  and  on  this  account  the  board  of  trus- 
tees refused  to  transfer,  unconditionally,  the  property 
and  management  of  the  seminary  to  the  United 
Church.  The  result  was  a  sharp  disagreement  and 
the  withdrawal,  and  in  some  cases  expulsion,  from 
the  United  Church  of  certain  churches  and  ministers 
because  of  their  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
trustees  of  the  seminary.  These  churches  and  minis- 
ters were  at  first  known  as  the  "  Friends  of  Augsburg," 
and  had  no  other  organization  than  a  voluntary  an- 
nual meeting.  Nevertheless  they  carried  on  the  work 
of  an  organized  synod,  and  had  their  divinity  school, 
home  and  foreign  missions,  deaconess  institute,  or- 
phans' homes,  and  publishing  business.  In  1897  they 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "  Lutheran  Free  Church,"  but 
continued  along  essentially  the  same  lines,  and  are 
known  to-day  as  the  "Norwegian  Lutheran  Free 
Church." 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the 
one  perfect  divine  revelation  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  absolute  rule  for  Christian  faith,  doctrine,  and 
life.  It  adheres  to  the  Lutheran  confessions,  namely, 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, as  agreeing  with  the  Scriptures.  It  considers 
practical  Christian  experience  an  absolutely  necessary 
qualification  for  church  memberslup,  and  especially 
for  ministers  and  teachers. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  church  emphasizes  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  the  individual  congregation,  but  does 
not  attempt  a  solid  and  final  organization,  lest  strict 
limits  and  forms  should  hinder  the  movement  which 
the  church  represents.  In  order  to  strengthen  broth- 
erly feeling  and  stimulate  work  for  the  common  cause, 
an  annual  meeting  is  held,  at  which  all  members  in 
good  standing  in  any  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 
may  become  entitled  to  vote  by  signing  a  declaration 
of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
by  promising  to  work  for  the  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Besides  this  annual  meeting  other  similar  meet- 
ings are  held  at  various  places  in  the  course  of  each 
year. 


WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  During  1906  it  sent  out  30 
ministers,  teat  hers,  and  evangelists,  who  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  board  and  partly  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  worked.  They  supplied  approxi- 
mately 90  organized  churches,  and  took  up  additional 
work  in  many  localities.  Of  these  missionary  pastor- 
ates, 5  became  self-supporting  during  the  year.  The 
contributions  for  this  work  increased  from  12,560  in 
1898  to  $6,759  in  1906. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions,  incorporated  in  1899, 
and  is  carried  on  in  Madagascar.  It  reports  7  mission- 
aries and  100  native  helpers,  occupying  3  stations 
and  64  outstations;  3  churches  with  929  members;  60 
schools  with  2,493  students;  1  hospital,  treating 
8,450  patients  annually;  and  an  orphanage  with  38 
inmates.  The  property  value  is  estimated  at  $7,900, 
and  the  total  amount  contributed  for  the  year  1906 
was  $13,993,  somewhat  less  than  the  contributions 
for  the  previous  year,  though  a  great  advance  over 
those  for  1899,  which  were  $9,019. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  includes  a 
college  in  the  state  of  Washington,  a  girls'  seminary 
in  North  Dakota,  and  the  Augsburg  Seminary,  which 
i  has  three  departments,  preparatory,  classical,  and 
theological.  In  1906  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  the  3  institutions  was  16,  and  of  students,  247. 
In  addition,  approximately  160  churches  provided 
from  one  to  three  months'  instruction  for  about 
6,475  children,  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  The  total 
amount  contributed  for  educational  work  in  1906  was 
$27,331,  and  the  total  property  value  is  estimated  at 
$183,000. 

The  church  maintains  2  hospitals  and  3  orphanages, 
with  1,149  inmates,  the  amount  contributed  for  their 
maintenance  during  1906  being  $12,106,  and  the  esti- 
mated property  value,  $110,500.  The  young  people 
arc  organized  into  157  young  people's  societies,  with 
3,140  members.  Ladies'  aid  societies  number  305,  and 
there  are  several  men's  societies  and  children's  socie- 
ties, for  which  no  statistics  are  available. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  arc  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  320  organizations, 
j  located  in  10  states.  Of  these,  303  are  in  the  North 
I  Central  division,  Minnesota  leading  with  141. 
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The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
26,928;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  296 
organizations,  about  4S  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  219  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  51,605;  church  property 
valued  at  $660,310,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  |38,628j  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 


by  68  organizations;  and  46  parsonages  valued  at 
$91,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  211 
organizations,  number  233,  with  1,127  officers  and 
teachers  and  7,479  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  140. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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UNITED  DANISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


IIISTOKY. 

Many  of  the  early  Danish  immigrants  to  this  country 
maintained  church  affiliations  with  their  Norwegian 
brethren,  and  in  about  1870  the  Norwegian-Danish 
Conference  was  organized.  Later,  however,  as  the 
number  of  churches  increased,  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage occasioned  some  difficulty,  and  in  1883  the 
Danish  churches  withdrew  and  organized  the  Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Association.    This  de- 


veloped until,  in  1806,  it  included  about  60  local  con- 
gregations and  44  ministers.  Conference  with  the 
churches,  which  two  years  before  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(Kirkelig  Missions  Forening)  and  had  organized  the 
Danish  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica, resulted  in  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 
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DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  adheres  to  the  confession  of 
faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark,  the  Apos- 
tles', Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism. 

In  polity  the  church  is  more  closely  organized  than 
some  other  Lutheran  bodies.  The  highest  church 
authority  is  the  "annual  meeting,"  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  of  lay  representatives  of  the  local 
churches  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  50  members. 
Its  decisions  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  government 
and  work  by  and  within  the  church  are  final  and 
absolute.  During  the  interval  between  its  meetings 
its  powers  are  vested  in  a  board  of  five  directors, 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the 
annual  meeting  being  ex  officio  members.  The 
worship  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  the  Danish 
language. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  that  which  concerns  itself  with 
gathering  together  the  scattered  immigrants  and 
organizing  them  into  churches,  and  that  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  now  a  part  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Indian  mission  has  2  churches  with 
a  membership  of  75  and  church  property  valued  at 
about  $1,600.  The  total  income  in  1906  for  the  home 
missionary  work  and  the  Indian  work  was  $3,558,  and 
14  churches  were  cared  for  by  1 1  missionaries. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  conducted  through 
the  church  council.  The  mission  field  is  in  Japan, 
where,  in  1906,  there  were  1  station,  4  missionaries, 
3  native  helpers,  1  church  with  30  members,  and  a 
school  with  30  pupils.  The  contributions  for  the  work 
in  1906  were  $2,022. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  church  are  repre- 
sented by  a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  and  a 
preparatory  school  at  Blair,  Nebr.,  with  10  teachers 
and  130  students,  and  by  85  parochial  schools  with  I 
3,579  pupils.    The  total   amount  contributed  for  | 


educational  work  during  the  year  was  $5,671,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  is  about  $30,000. 

The  church  owns  an  orphanage  in  Wisconsin  and 
one  in  Iowa,  together  valued  at  about  $10,000  and 
accommodating  38  children,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$2,600.  The  young  people  have  organized  80  societies 
with  a  membership  of  2,310,  and  ladies'  aid  societies 
have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  local  churches.  These 
societies  have  contributed  regularly  to  the  missionary 
work  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  orphan- 
ages. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  198  organizations,  in  8  districts,  located  in  20  states. 
Of  these,  174  are  in  the  North  Central  division.  The 
state  having  the  largest  number  is  Iowa  with  46,  and 
the  next  in  order  is  Nebraska  with  40. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
16,340;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  182  or- 
ganizations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  140  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  27,294;  church  property  valued  at 
$418,450,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $43,425;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  57  organiza- 
tions; and  60  parsonages  valued  at  $103,900.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  142  organizations, 
number  153,  with  775  officers  and  teachers  and  6,116 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  99. 

Tlus  body  was  not  reported  under  this  name  in 
1890,  but  represents  the  union  of  the  Danish  Church 
Association,  reported  for  that  year,  with  the  Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America, 
which  withdrew  from  the  Danish  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 
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PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH 
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SLOVAK  EVANGELICAL  LU1 
HISTORY. 

The  Lutheran  Slovaks  from  northern  Hungary  on 
the  border  of  Moravia  were  among  the  later  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  The  first  congregation  was 
gathered  in  Streator,  III.,  in  1885,  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  Freeland  and  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  all  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Drope,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium. 

In  the  year  1800  a  more  extensive  immigration  of 
these  Lutheran  Slovaks  began,  and  settlements  were 
made  in  several  Western  states,  including  Minnesota, 
Wis«msin,and  Montana.  The  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States  cared  for  them  for  the 
most  part  until  1804,  when  the  Kev.  Kami  Ilauser,  a 
minister  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  who  had,  in  1888, 
begun  to  work  among  his  countrymen  antl  to  preach  to 
them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  had  formed  a  Slovak 
church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  united  with  three  other 
ministers  and  a  number  of  laymen  in  organizing  a 
society  at  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  fur  the  special  purpose  of 
doing  missionary  work  among  these  people.  Within  a 
few  veal's  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to  10, 
and  in  1001  they  organized,  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  the 


HERAN  SYNOD  OF  AMERICA. 

Slovak  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  Other 
States.  In  1006  this  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Slo- 
vak Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  America,"  and 
application  was  made  for  admission  to  the  Synodical 
Conference,  which  has  since  been  granted. 

ixjctkine  and  polity. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Slovak  Church  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  Synodical  Conference,  hold- 
ing firmly  to  the  strict  confessionalism  of  that  body, 
and  maintaining  the  integral  independence  of  the  local 
church. 

WORK. 

The  synod  has  no  regular  agents  for  home  mission 
i  work,  expecting  the  pastors  to  supply  those  missions 
which  are  near  them.  There  is  no  foreign  mission 
work,  all  the  effort  of  the  churches  being  centered  upon 
their  Lutheran  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  The 
synod  has  no  college  of  its  own,  but  at  present  sends 
26  students  to  the  college  of  the  Kvangelical  Lut  heran 
Synod  of  Missouri  and  Other  States,  connected  with 
the  Synodical  Conference.  The  4  parochial  schools  of 
the  synod  have  175  pupils,  and  in  almost  every  con- 
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grogation  there  is  a  Saturday  school  in  which  the 
catechism  and  hymns  are  taught  in  the  Slovak  lan- 
guage. For  the  purpose  of  assisting  needy  members 
of  the  churches  and  of  reaching  others  in  the  Slovak 
communities,  a  number  of  aid  societies  have  been 
formed  and  united  under  the  name  of  the  "Slovak 
Evangelical  Union  of  America."  Of  these,  there  are 
102  men's  societies  with  a  membership  of  about 
7,000  and  38  women's  societies  with  a  membership  of 
over  1,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  50  organizations,  located 


in  12  states;  the  largest  number,  28,  being  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
12,141 ;  of  these,  about  63  per  cent  are  males  and  37 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  31  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  9,775;  church  property  valued 
at  $219,300,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $60,700;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  30 
organizations;  and  10  parsonages  valued  at  933,100. 
There  are  12  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  13  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  585  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  22,  including  7  who  have  charge  of  various 
independent  congregations. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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FINNISH  EVANGELICAL  LI 

HI8TOUY. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Finnish  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  or  Suoini  Synod,  in  1890, 
there  developed,  particularly  in  Calumet,  Mich.,  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  new  organization,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  separate  local  church 
termed  the  Finnish  National  Church.  As  other 
churches  joined  the  movement,  an  effort  was  made  to 
combine  them,  and  at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  in  October, 
1900,  the  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  National 
Church  was  organized  and  later  incorporated. 

DOCTRINE  AND  FOUTY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  agrees  with  the  majority  of 
Lutheran  bodies,  accepting  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  the  other  Lutheran  symbolic  books.  In  pol- 
ity the  local  churches  are  independent,  but  scud  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting,  which  acts  upon  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  the  acceptance  of  calls  to 
churches,  the  installation  of  pastors,  the  appointment 
of  missionaries,  and  any  other  work  that  belongs  to  the 
churches  as  a  body.  Its  powers  are  vested  in  a  board 
of  5  trustees  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  delegates.  This  board  of  trustees 
manages  the  general  affairs  of  the  church,  and  presents 
a  report  on  the  treasury  and  on  the  general  church 
work.  The  president  of  the  annual  meeting  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  church.  He  ordains  ministers, 
installs  pastors,  appoints  missionaries,  and  in  general 
officially  represents  the  church  authority. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  through  the 
several  congregations  and  their  societies,  which  send 
out  preachers  to  such  communities  as  are  not  regularly 
supplied.  The  report  for  1906  shows  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  $2,500  for  this  department  of  church 
activities,  an  increase  of  $500  over  the  gifts  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  4  missionaries  employed ;  and  40  churches 
aided. 


rHERAN  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  organization  has  no  foreign  mission  work 
[  directly  under  its  control,  but  in  1906  contributions 
amounting  to  $50  were  made  in  aid  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Finland  and  the  work  of  the  Finnish  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Japan. 

One  regular  educational  institution  is  connected 
with  the  denomination — the  Finnish  National  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  in  Minnesota.  In  1906  it 
reported  4  teachers  and  27  students;  contributions 
amounting  to  $2,500;  and  property  valued  at  $3,000. 
Parochial  schools  to  the  number  of  30  are  held  in  the 
church  edifices  of  the  several  congregations  when  the 
public  schools  are  closed  during  the  summer  vacation. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  them  varies  from  2,500  to 
3,000,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  their  support  in 
1906  was  $2,500.  There  are  20  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  with  a  membership  of  about 
1,500,  and  during  the  year  these  contributed  $1,000 
to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
|  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  66  organizations,  located 
in  8  states.  Of  these,  all  but  6  are  in  the  North  Central 
division,  Minnesota  leading  with  27. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
10,111 ;  of  these,  about  53  per  cent  are  males  and  47 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  43  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  10,095;  church  property  valued  at  $95,150, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtednessof  $12,500; 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23  organizations;  anil 
2  parsonages  valued  at  $2,000.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  62  organizations,  number  69,  with  272 
officers  and  teachers  and  2,144  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  16,  and  there  aro  also  2  evangelists. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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APOSTOLIC  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  (FINNISH). 
nisTour.  J  In  1S79  this  name  was  changed  to  the  "Finnish  Apos- 

The  Finns,  who  first  settled  in  Calumet,  Mich.,'     tolic  l'»thpran  Congregation."    As  other  congrega- 


came  principally  from  the  northern  part  of  Norway, 
and  were  identified  with  the  stato  church.  Among 
them,  however,  were  a  number  belonging  to  a  party 
founded  by  Provost  Lars  Levi  Lacstadius,  of  Pajala, 
Swetlen.  Disagreements  which  arose  between  these 
ami  the  other  Lutherans  at  Inst  became  so  acute 
that  some  of  the  followers  of  Lacstadius  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament.  Under  the  lend  of  Salo- 
mon Korteuiemi,  these  excluded  members  formed  a 
congregation  of  their  own  in  December,  1N7J.  under  the 
name  of  the  "Salomon  Korteniemi  Lutheran  Society." 

■8<M  also  Finnish  BWQgftlicaJ  Lutheran  National  Church,  Jiajre 


tions  of  Finns  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Oregon  were  organized  on  the  same  basis,  they 
came  into  fellowship  with  tliis  body  under  the  name  of 
the  "Finnish  Apostolic  Lutheran  Church." 

The  churches  accept  in  general  the  creeds  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  and  the  practical  importance 
of  absolution  from  sin.  In  polity  they  are  absolutely 
congregational,  there  being  no  general  organization. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  tho 
closeof  the  year  1 906,  as  derived  from  the  ret  urns  of  the 
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individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  68  organizations,  located  in  8  states. 
Of  these,  55  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Minne- 
sota leading  with  26,  closely  followed  by  Michigan 
with  23. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
8,170;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  60  organi- 
zations, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  rent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  37  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 


church  edifices  of  7,725,  as  reported  by  31  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $02,856,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,200;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  |2,000.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  22  organizations,  number  27,  with  78  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  1 ,038  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  78. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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CHl'Rt  II  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  BRETHREN  OK  AMERICA  (NORWEGIAN). 


HISTORY. 

This  organization  owes  its  origin  to  a  call  issued  by 
the  Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian)  of  Milwaukee 
for  a  conference  of  the  independent  Norwegian  Luther- 
an churches  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  These 
churches  had  come  to  feel  that  an  organization  was 
desirable  for  more  effective  work,  but  were  unwilling 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  enter  the  other  Norwegian 
Lutheran  bodies.  In  the  call  it  was  suggested  that  all 
churches  or  societies  so  disposed  should  send  represent- 
atives with  power  to  act  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
suggestion,  eight  pastors  and  laymen,  representing  five 
different  churches  in  the  two  states,  met  at  Milwaukee, 
in  December,  1000,  and  organized  the  Church  of  the 
Lutheran  Brethren  of  America,  according  to  condi- 
tions previously  approved  by  the  churches  which  they 
represented.  The  strength  of  the  organization  was  af- 
terwards increased  by  the  admission  of  other  churches 
in  those  states  and  in  North  Dakota,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  although  not  enrolled  in  the 
membership  of  any  local  church. 

DOCTRIJfE. 

The  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren  accepts  the 
Bible  in  its  entirety  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the 
only  true  and  reliable  standard  of  faith,  doctrine,  and 
conduct.  It  also  accepts  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  set 
forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  as  a  true  and  concise  presentation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Anything  contrary  to 
this  teaching  is  not  accepted  or  tolerated  in  any  of  the 
churches. 


Church  organization  and  government  are  in  conform- 
ity with  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  pattern  as  set 
forth  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Hence  only  believers  are  admitted  as  members  and 
remain  such  only  as  long  as  their  life  and  conduct 
are  in  accordance  with  Christian  profession.  Church 
discipline  is  rigidly  enforced. 

The  oflicera  of  the  local  church  are  elders  and 
deacons,  whose  duties  are  to  care  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  the  church.  In  some  cases  one 
of  the  elders  is  ordained  as  officiating  minister  and  bears 
the  title;  in  others  the  minister  is  a  candidate  from  a 


divinity  school.  The  supreme  administrative  power 
rests  with  the  church  as  a  body,  not  with  the  officers, 
who  are  only  servants  or  agents  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  organization  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  7  members,  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
being  ex  officio  members.  In  1006  this  board  em- 
ployed an  evangelist  and  a  missionary,  in  addition 
to  some  workers  who  engaged  in  evangelistic  effort  for 
short  periods.  These  cared  for  10  churches,  and  the 
contributions  to  the  home  missionary  treasury  for  the 
year  were  $308,  while  for  the  year  previous  they  were 
$408. 

The  church  carries  on  foreign  missionary  work  in 
China.  The  first  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1002, 
and  located  at  Tsaoyang.  In  1006  there  were  reported 
1  station,  5  outstations,  7  missionaries,  2  native 
workers,  2  schools  with  40  pupils,  property  valued  at 
$2,200,  and  contributions  amounting  to  $1,330. 

The  church  has  one  Bible  school,  at  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.,  with  60  students,  and  5  parochial  schools, 
reporting  during  the  year  4  teachers  and  328  pupils. 
The  amount  contributed  in  1006  for  this  educational 
work  at  home  was  $2,784,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
educational  property  in  the  United  States  is  given  as 
$25,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  16  organizations,  7  of 
which  Bre  in  Minnesota,  5  in  North  Dakota,  3  in  Wis- 
consin, and  1  in  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  482; 
of  these,  about  55  per  cent  are  males  and  45  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  10  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,315;  church  property  valued  at  $16,400,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,575;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3  organizations;  and  1  par- 
sonage valued  at  $1,100.  There  are  16  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  62  officers  and  teachers  and  303  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  7. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1800. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1908. 
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EVANGELICAL  LUTHERA1 
HISTORY. 

As  the  Lutheran  immigration  to  the  United  States 
increased,  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Europe  became 
interested  in  the  supply  of  ministers,  and  a  number 
of  organizations  were  formed  there  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  ministers  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  Among 
these  was  the  Lower  Hessian  Mission  Association, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  I.  W.  G.  Vilmar,  metropolitan 
and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Melsungen,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Germany.  In  December,  1870,  a  theological  seminary 
was  established  at  that  place,  which  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  In  1 880 
the  board  of  the  seminary  withdrew  from  connection 
with  that  synod,  preferring  to  train  ministers  inde- 
pendently for  mission  work  in  the  United  States.  In 
November,  1886,  the  Rev.  W.  Hart  wig,  an  elder  in  the 
old  so-called  "Resistcnt*'  Church,  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
came  to  America  and  began  mission  work  at  Green- 
field, Mich.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lower  Hessian 
Mission  Association.  Other  missionaries  followed, 
and,  as  the  work  extended  and  it  became  necessary  to 
form  an  association,  the  ministers  identified  with  the 
movement  organized  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah 
Conference.  This  is  not  a  synod  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  simply  an  association  of  ministers  for 
mutual  assistance  in  their  church  duties. 


i  JEHOVAH  CONFERENCE. 

The  general  doctrinal  position  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  conference  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
other  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches.  They  recognize 
t  he  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds  anil  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1530  as  authoritative.  In  polity  they  are 
entirely  independent  and  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
synod  in  the  United  States. 

The  conference  has  no  benevolent  institutions  and 
carries  on  no  mission  work  as  a  body,  but  each  minister 
is  expected  to  do  what  he  can  in  general  cvangeUsm 
as  well  as  in  his  own  church  work. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
|  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  of  which 
8  are  in  Michigan  and  1  in  Maryland. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  735 ; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  all  but  1  organiza- 
tion, about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  12  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  1,450;  church  property  valued  at  $21,550, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $7,550; 
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an<l  0  parsonages  valued  at  $6,300.  There  are  10  j  The  numher  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  21  oilicers  and  teachers    nomination  is  9. 

and  350  scholars.  This  body  w  as  not  reported  in  1890. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  190B. 
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MEXXOXITE  BODIES. 


fSKNKKAL  STATEMENT. 


History. — The  origin  of  the  denominations  classed 
under  t  he  head  of  Mennonite  bodies  is  traced  by  them  to 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
As  various  changes  in  doct  rine  and  church  organization 
came  about,  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  a  number 
of  communities,  unwilling  to  accept  them  and  prefer- 
ring the  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  remained 
more  or  less  distinct  through  the  middle  ages.  These 
communities  received  various  names  in  different  local- 
ities and  in  different  centuries,  hut  from  the  time  of 
the  first  general  council  at  Xicea  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  to  the  Conference  of  Dort,  Holland, 
in  1032,  they  represented  a  general  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  rule  and  a  rigid  liturgy,  and  an  appeal 
for  the  simpler  organization,  worship,  and  faith  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  members  of 
these  scattered  communities  who  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  doctrine  of  believers'  baptism,  as  opposed  to 
infant  baptism,  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno 


Simon,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  born 
in  Witmarsum,  Holland,  about  1496.  He  is  regarded 
by  the  Mennonites,  however,  not  so  much  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  as  a  prominent  factor  in  its 
organization.  The  name  " Mennonite"  dates  from 
1530,  but  would  scarcely  lie  recognized  in  Holland, 
where  the  usual  name  is  "  Doopsgezinde,"  or  "Doop- 
er."  the  Dutch  equivalent  for  the  English  "Baptist." 
Similarly  in  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria, the  German  form  "Taufgesinnte,"  or  "Tauter," 
was  used  to  indicate  Baptists,  although  this  name  was 
not  applied  to  all  Mennonites.  It  was  to  some  of  the 
Flemish  Mennonites,  who,  upon  the  invitation  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  settled  in  England  and  became  the  pio- 
neers of  the  great  weaving  industry  °f  that  country, 
that  the  Baptists  of  England  were  largely  indebted  for 
their  organization  as  a  religious  body. 

The  hardships  which  these  people  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  the  almost  universal  religious  intolerance  in 
Europe  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation  caused 
them  to  look  toward  the  Xew  World,  ami  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  first  representatives  crossed 
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the  Atlantic.  For  ,a  time  their  hopes  were  not  realized. 
The  new  colonies  were  not  liberal  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  and  had  small  patience  with  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  them  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

When  William  Penn  acquired  Pennsylvania  from 
the  English  crown,  he  offered  homes  to  the  Mennonites, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor 
to  emigrate,  but  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Kngland 
came  to  their  relief.  Forwarding  agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  several  Dutch  cities,  to  which  funds  gathered 
in  England  were  sent ;  and  thus  means  were  provided 
by  which  large  numbers  from  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  were  enabled  to  come  to  America.  Indi- 
vidual families  settled  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
as  early  as  1(140,  but  the  first  Mcnnonite  colony  was 
formed  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  16S3.  As  their  num- 
bers increased  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Mennonites  spread  northward  from  Ocr- 
mantown  into  Lancaster,  Bucks,  Berks,  Montgomery, 
and  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  these 
original  settlements  they  have  since  spread  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Canada,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
farther  west.  As  these  early  settlers  came  in  contact 
with  the  Indians,  they  often  found  that  their  non- 
resistant  principles  served  as  a  better  protection  than 
the  rifles  and  stockades  of  most  of  the  settlers,  and 
there  are  but  few  records  of  injury  of  any  kind 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

Since  their  settlement  in  this  country  a  number  of 
minor  divisions  have  taken  place  among  the  Mennon- 
ites, occasioned  by  divergent  views  on  some  ques- 
tions, but  of  late  years  the  feeling  has  developed 
among  nearly  all  branches  that  closer  union  and  coop- 
eration along  certain  common  lines  of  gospel  work 
would  be  desirable. 

Doctrine. — At  a  general  conference  of  the  Mennonites 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  held  at  Dort.  Hol- 
land, in  1632,  a  compilation  of  previous  confessions  of 
faith  was  made  and  called  "A  Declaration  of  the  Clu'ef 
Articles  of  our  Common  Christian  Faith."  This  con- 
fession, containing  eighteen  articles,  is  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Mennonite  churches  to-day. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  articles  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

God  the  Creator  of  all  thing*;  the  full  of  man,  through  hut  dis- 
obedience: his  restoration  through  the  promise  of  the  coming  of 
Christ;  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  redemption  ha."  been 
purchased  by  His  death  on  the  cross  fur  all  mankind,  from  the 
time  of  Adaui  to  the  end  of  the  world,  who  sbull  have  believed  on 
and  obeyed  Christ. 

The  law  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Gos|iel,  by  obedience  to 
which  alotio  humanity  is  saved.  Repentance  and  conversion,  or 
complete  change  of  life,  without  which  no  olltwurd  obedience  to 
gospel  requirements  will  avail  to  please  God.  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. All  who  have  repented  of  their  sins  and  believed  on  Christ  us 
the  Saviour,  and  in  heart  and  life  accept  His  commandments,  are 
bom  again.    As  such  they  obey  the  command  to  l>e  baptized  with 


I  water  as  a  public  testimony  of  their  faith,  are  membera  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  incorporated  into  the  communion  of 
the  saints  on  earth.  By  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  mem- 
bers express  a  common  union  with  one  another  and  a  fellowship  of 
love  for  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ .  The  washing  of  the  saints'  feet  is 
an  ordinance  instituted,  and  its  perpetual  observance  commanded, 
by  Christ.  The  state  of  matrimony  is  honorable  between  those 
spiritually  kindred,  and  such  alone  can  marry  "in  the  Lord." 

The  civil  government  is  a  part  of  God's  ministry,  and  members  are 
not  permitted  to  despise,  blaspheme,  or  resist  the  government,  but 
must  be  subject  to  it  in  all  things  and  obedient  to  all  its  commands 
that  do  not  militate  against  the  will  and  law  of  God.  and  should  pray 
earnestly  for  the  government  and  its  welfare,  and  in  behalf  of  their 

I  country.  Christ  has  forbidden  his  followers  the  use  of  carnal  force 
in  resisting  evil  and  the  seeking  of  revenge  for  evil  treatment.  I.ove 
for  enemii-s  can  not  be  shown  by  acts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  but  by 
deeds  of  love  and  good  will.    The  use  of  all  oaths  is  forbidden,  as 

[  contrary  to  God's  will,  though  simple  affirmation  is  allowed. 

Those  who  willfully  sin  against  God  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
rights  ami  privileges  of  the  church,  but  are  to  lie  kindly  exhorted  to 
amend  their  ways,  the  object  of  expulsion  being  the  amendment, 
not  the  destruction,  of  the  offender,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 

I  church.  Those  who,  on  account  of  their  obstinacy,  arc  finally 
reproved  and  expelled  from  the  church,  because  separated  from 
God,  must  also  be  shunned  socially,  "that  the  openly  obstinate  and 
reprobate  one  may  not  defile  others  in  the  church,"  though  in  case 

j  of  need  they  are  to  be  kindly  cared  for,  and  admonished  as  those  in 
need  of  spiritual  help. 

At  the  end  of  earth  and  earthly  existence,  all  those  who  have  lived 
and  shall  then  be  living  are  to  be  changed  in  a  moment  at  the  sound 
of  the  last  trump,  and  are  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  where  the  good  shall  be  separated  from  the  evil;  the  good  to 
enter  into  the  heavenly  joys  prepared  for  them,  the  evil  to  depart 
forever  from  God's  presence  and  mercy  into  the  place  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  servants. 

To  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  requirements  of 
civil  law  are  contrary  to  the  will  and  law  of  God  is 
largely  due  the  fact  that  the  Mennonites  have  suffered 
so  severely  in  past  centuries,  and  have  often  been 
charged  with  being  "'clannish." 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  twice  a  year  in  nearly 
all  the  congregations,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
also  observe  the  ordinance  of  washing  the  saints'  feet 
in  connection  with  and  immediately  after  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  nearly  all  the  Mennonite  bodies,  baptism 
is  by  pouring. 

Polity. — With  two  exceptions  the  form  of  church 
government  in  the  different  bodies  of  the  Mennonites 
is  the  same.  The  local  church  is  autonomous,  decid- 
ing all  matters  affecting  itself.  District  or  state  con- 
ferences are  established,  in  most  cases,  to  which 
appeals  may  be  made;  otherwise  the  authority  of  the 
1  congregation  or  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
congregation  is  final.  All  decisions  of  state  or  district 
conferences  are  presented  to  the  individual  congrega- 
tions for  ratification.  The  divinely  appointed  offices 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  held  to  be  those  of  bishop 
(sometimes  called  elder  and  sometimes  presbyter), 
minister  (pastor  or  evangelist),  and  almoner  (deacon). 
Besides  these  there  are  teachers,  male  and  female,  as 
coworkers  in  the  administration  of  the  work. 
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The  Mennonite  bodies  are  14  in  number,  as  follows: 

Mennonite  Church. 
Druederhoef  Mennonite 


Old  Aminh  Mennonite  Church. 
Reformed  Mennonite  Church. 
General  Conference  of  Mcuuonitm  of  North  America. 
Church  of  (j«d  in  Christ  (Mennonite). 
Uld  (Winter)  Mennonite  Church. 
Defencelew  Nfcui  •  n  t< 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ. 
Dundee  Conferenz  der  Mcnnoniten 
■  Ilrueder-Oemeinde. 


and  MinnevoU  C< inference 


Sl'MMAHV  OF  STATISTICS. 


A  summary  of  tbe  general  statistics  for  those  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each  denom- 


ination, is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
Mennonite  bodies,  taken  together,  have  604  organiza- 
tions. The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
54,798;  of  these,  about  46  per  cent  are  males  and 
54  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  there  are  509  church  edi- 
fices; a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  171,381, 
as  reported  by  497  organizations;  church  property 
valued  at  91,237,134,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $9,082;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  87  organizations;  and  39  parsonages  valued  at 
$55,500.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  411 
organizations,  number  439,  with  5,041  officers  and 
teachers  and  44,922  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  different 
bodies  is  given  as  1 ,006. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  in  both  number  of 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the  General  Confer. ence 
of  Mennonites  of  North  America. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CUURCn  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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HISTORT. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
different  Mennonite  bodies,  represents  the  general 
trend  of  them  all  and  is  most  closely  identified  with 
the  history  already  given.  In  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
Church,  it  stood  for  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  has  ever  since  included 
what  may  be  called  the  conservatively  progressive 
element  of  the  Mennonite  communities.  It  furnished 
the  first  Mennonite  colony  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  westward  exten- 
sion of  the  different  communities  mentioned  in  the 
general  statement.' 

1MKTR1NK  AND  POLITY. 

The  general  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  at  Dort, 
Holland,  in  1632,  is  accepted  in  full.  In  polity,  so  far 
as  the  local  church  and  district  and  state  conferences 
are  concerned,  the  church  is  in  accord  with  other 
Mennonite  bodies. 

The  general  conference,"  organized  in  1896,  meets 
every  two  years,  but  is  regarded  as  merely  an  advisory 
body.  Delegates  are  chosen  from  among  the  ministers 
and  deacons  of  the  various  state  conferences  and  they, 
together  with  the  bishops,  who  aro  members  of  the 
conferences  by  virtue  of  their  office,  decide  all  questions 
by  majority  vote.  All  their  ministers  and  deacons 
have  the  privilege  of  debate  but  have  no  vote.  This 
general  conference  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  practical 


owu  ueuuuuiui  uuuira,  pal;*--  iikj. 

*  Not  to  be  mwtaken  for  the  General  Conference  of  Mennoniten  of 
North  America,  «co  page  418. 


'E  CHURCH. 

union  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Amish  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  Amish  body  sends  delegates  to  it 
upon  the  same  basis  as  does  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
both  bodies  share  equally  in  its  work.  The  officers  of 
|  the  general  conference  are  chosen  from  both  bodies. 

WOHK. 

In  all  departments  of  church  activity — missionary, 
educational,  and  philanthropic — the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  work  together. 
I  There  is  a  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
one  member  of  which  is  elected  from  each  of  the  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  Mennonite  conference  districts. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  divided  into  evan- 
gelistic and  city  mission  departments.  The  evangel- 
istic department  supplies  needy  congregations  with 
ministers,  and  provides  congregations  with  evangelists 
to  hold  revival  meetings.  The  city  mission  depart- 
ment conducts  3  missions  in  Chicago,  111.,  2  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  and  1  each  in  6  other  cities,  and 
also  sewing  schools,  medical  dispensaries,  and  other 
charities  at  various  places.  The  Welsh  Mountain  In- 
dustrial Mission  for  colored  people  in  the  mountainous 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  charge  of  a  Mennonite 
Sunday  School  Mission  of  I^ancaster  county.  The 
I  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  general  home 
j  missionary  work  in  1906  amounted  to  $35,707. 

The  first  foreign  mission  station  was  opened  in  1902 
at  Dhamtari,  India.  Two  other  stations  have  since 
been  established,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  laud 
has  been  acquired  for  an  industrinl  department.  The 
rejiort  for  1906  shows  l'i  missionaries,  with  the  same 
j  number  of  native  helpers;  4  places  of  worship;  a  mem- 
i  bership  of  7S2 ;  3  schools  with  6  teachers  and  a  number 
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of  assistants  and  285  pupils;  2  orphanages  with  a 
capacity  of  550  inmates;  property  valued  at  162,000; 
and  contributions  amounting  to  $31,688.  A  leper 
asylum,  partly  supported  by  the  society  in  Scotland, 
is  in  charge  of  the  mission  workers. 

The  Mennonite  and  Ainish  Mennonite  churches  have 
jointly  but  one  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States,  located  at  (ioshen,  Ind.,  with  an  enrollment 
which  has  increased  from  109  in  1S96  to  225  in  1906. 
Of  these  students,  64  took  an  academic  course,  47  a 
normal  course,  32  a  business  course,  and  the  remainder 
Bible  or  music  courses.  The  value  of  the  school 
properly  has  increased  from  $9,000  in  1896  to  $61,000 
in  1906! 

Philanthropic  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  two 
bodies  include  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  the  friend- 
less, and  2  homes  for  the  aged,  with  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  1SS  ami  property  valued  at  $126,800.  The  con- 
tributions during  the  year  1906  were  182,483. 

An  unincorporated  organization  has  boon  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid  to  any  of  its  members 
who  suffer  loss  of  property  by  fire,  lightning,  or  storm, 
to  membership  in  which  any  member  of  any  branch  of 
the  Mennonite  bodies  is  eligible.  The  property  of  the 
members  is  entered  at  three-fourths  of  its  actual  value, 
and  pro  rata  assessments  are  made  annually  to  cover 
all  losses  of  the  preceding  period.  Another  organiza- 
tion similar  in  nature  and  purpose  but  limited  in 
membership  to  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  and  Old 
(Wisler)  Mennonite  churches  is  maintained  in  Lan- 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  <>K  MEM  BE! 


caster  and  neighboring  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
total  amount  of  property  entered  upon  the  books  of 
these  organizations  is  upward  of  $12,000,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  220  organizations,  located  in  21  states,  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  4  independent,  in  12 
conferences.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  of 
organizations  is  Pennsylvania  with  90. 

The  total  numlier  of  communicants  reported  is 
18,674 ;  of  these,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  207  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  77,451 ;  church  property  valued  at 
$500,112,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,215;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13  organi- 
zations; and  5  parsonages  valued  at  $6,700.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  156  organizations, 
number  170,  with  1,967  officers  and  teachers  and 
15,798  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  given  as  346. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  26  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  1,596  communicants  and  $183,067  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 

S,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  lOOfi. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  8UNDAY 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  I>EBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  BY  CONFERENCES;  1906. 
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HISTORY. 

Jacob  Huter,  an  Anabaptist  minister  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  advocated  the  communistic  concep- 
tion of  the  ownerslup  of  property,  and  his  followers, 
with  other  Anabaptists  of  widely  varying  creeds  and 
practices,  were  bitterly  persecuted.  He  liimself, 
after  being  driven  from  place  to  place,  was  finally 
apprehended  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Innsbruck, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1536,  during  what  was  probably  the 
fiercest  persecution  suffered  by  any  of  the  Anabaptist 
bodies  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Despite  the  perse- 
cution, however,  the  community,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Ilutterische  Bruoder,  also  the  Hutteritc 
Society,  flourished,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  had  24  branches  in  Moravia. 
Although  Joseph  II  had  granted  the  members  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  religious  liberty,  they  were  at  length 
driven  from  Austria  and  found  a  home  successively 
in  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  In  Russia  many 
of  them  gave  up  the  communistic  idea  and  united  with 
other  Mennonite  congregations.  When  their  religious 
liberty  was  circumscribed  by  the  imperial  ukases  of 
1863  to  1865,  they,  with  many  other  Russian  Mcn- 
nonites,  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Bon- 
homme  county,  S.  Dak.,  in  1S74,  where  they  have 
prospered,  and  whence  they  have  spread  into  adjoin- 
ing counties.  They  still  consider  themselves  (ler- 
maus  and  use  the  German  language  exclusively  in 
their  religious  services  ami  in  their  homes. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  practically  in  accord  with 
other  Mennonite  bodies,  except  in  so  far  as  it  adheres 
to  the  communistic  idea.  The  general  polity  also  Is 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  other  bodies. 


3NNONITE  CHURCH. 

WORK. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  each 
community  has  a  school.  At  the  age  of  3  years  the 
children  enter  a  primary  school,  where  the  instruction 
is  of  a  religious  nature.  At  the  age  of  6  years  they 
are  advanced  to  a  higher  grade,  where  the  common 
branches  are  taught,  in  connection  with  Bible  history 
and  the  articles  of  faith  as  embodied  in  the  catechism. 
As  a  result  of  this  system,  there  is  no  illiteracy  in  any 
of  their  communities,  and  a  few  of  their  young  people 
are  seeking  college  education. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  11)06,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the 
denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  which  are 
in  South  Dakota. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
275;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  8  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  650;  and  church  property  valued  at  $9,100, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness.  Xo 
Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  9. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  3  organizations  and  $4,600  in 
the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of  77 
I  in  the  number  of  communicants. 
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AMISH  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


IIISTORY. 

This  branch  of  the  Mennonite  bodies  became  a 
separate  organization  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Jacob  Amnion,  or  Amen,  from  whose 
name  the  term  "Amish"  was  derived,  was  a  native 
of  Amenthal,  Switzerland;  but,  probably  to  escape 
persecution,  he  settled  in  Alsace  in  1659.  There  was 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Mennonites 
of  the  time,  during  the  interval  of  rest  from  persecu- 
tion, to  become  lax  in  their  religious  life  and  discipline. 
Amnion  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  who 
held  to  the  strict  letter  of  Menno  Simon's  teachings 
and  the  literal  interpretation  of  several  points  of  doc- 
trine presented  in  the  confession  of  faith,  adopted  at 
the  general  conference  held  at  Dort,  Holland,  in  1632. 
Maintaining  that,  because  they  were  not  Literally  and 
rigorously  carried  out,  some  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
fession were  a  dead  letter  witli  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions, he  traveled  extensively,  laboring  to  restore  the 
communities  to  the  spiritual  life  and  condition  mani- 
fested during  Simon's  ministry  among  them.  The 
special  point  of  divergence  between  his  followers  and 
the  other  Mennonites  was  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ban,  or  excommunication  of  disobedient  members, 
as  taught  in  I  Corinthians  v,  9-1 1 ;  II  Tliessalonians  iii, 
14;  Titus  iii,  10,  and  incorporated  in  the  confession  of 
faith.  The  Amish  party  interpreted  these  passages 
as  applying  to  daily  life  and  the  daily  table;  while  the 
others  understood  them  to  mean  simply  the  exclusion 
of  expelled  members  from  the  communion  table. 

In  1690  two  bishops,  Amnion  and  Blank,  acted  as  a 
committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  Switzerland 
and  southern  Germany.  As  those  accused  of  laxity 
in  the  particulars  mentioned  did  not  appear  when 
called  upon  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against 
them,  the  Amish  leaders  expelled  them.  They  in  turn 
disowned  the  Amish  party,  and  the  separation  was 
completed  in  1698.  Some  time  after  this,  Amnion  and 
his  followers  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  and 
union  of  the  two  factions,  but  these  were  rejected, 


and  it  remained  for  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  almost  exactly  two  centuries  later,  to  see  the 
steps  taken  that  virtually  reunited  the  two  bodies,  or 
the  main  part  of  each,  for  in  the  meantime  there  had 
been  other  divisions  between  the  extreme  elements  of 
both. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  separation,  the  migration 
of  Mennonites  from  Europe  to  the  crown  lands  ac- 
quired by  William  Penn  in  America  began  to 
large  proportions,  and  included  many  of  the 
Mennonites,  who  settled  in  what  now  comprises  Lan- 
caster, Mifflin,  Somerset,  Lawrence,  and  Union  coun- 
ties, in  Pennsylvania.  William  Penn  himself  traveled 
extensively  among  the  Mennonites  in  Europe,  preach- 
ing in  their  meetings,  and  rendering  them  aid  in 
various  ways.  From  Pennsylvania  the  Amish  Men- 
nonites moved  with  the  westward  tide  of  migration 
into  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  other 
states.  There  was  also  a  large  exodus  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  Europe  direct  to  Canada,  principally 
to  the  section  westward  of  the  large  tract  acquired  by 
the  early  Mennonite  settlers  in  Waterloo  county, 
Ontario.  • 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  relations  between 
the  two  main  bodies  of  Mennonites  became  manifest. 
Man}-  prominent  men  on  both  sides,  feeling  that  the 
division  of  1698  was  an  error  for  which  both  sides  were 
more  or  less  to  blame,  used  their  influence  toward  a 
reconciliation.  The  establishment  in  1864  of  a  reli- 
gious periodical,  and  later  the  publication  of  other 
religious  literature,  for  the  benefit  of,  and  supported 
by,  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Amish  Men- 
nonites, naturally  drew  them  into  closer  relationship. 
One  result  was  the  revival  in  both  branches  of  direct 
evangelistic  and  missionary  effort,  which  had  been 
largely  neglected  ever  since  the  migration  from 
Europe  to  America.  In  this  resumption  of  long  neg- 
lected activities,  denominational  lines  between  the 
two  bodies  were  disregarded.    The  establishment  also 
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of  a  common  church  school,  in  the  closing  decade  of 
the  last  century,  brought  the  most  prominent  men  and 
ablest  thinkers,  as  well  as  the  young  people  of  both 
parties,  into  one  working  liody.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  this,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  it,  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  1896  of  a  general  conference,  in  which  each 
body  was  accorded  equal  rights  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  conference  work.  Thus,  while  no  formal  declaration 
of  an  organic  union  has  been  or  probably  ever  will  be 
made,  these  two  bodies  are,  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
munity of  interests  in  all  lines  of  denominational 
work,  practically  one  church,  and  the  statement  of 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
applicable  throughout  to  the  Amish  Mennonites.1 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 


follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  57  organizations,  located  in  15  states,  and  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  2  independent,  in  4 
conferences.  Of  these  organizations,  46  are  in  the 
North  Central  division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
7,640;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  52  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  17,487;  church  property  valued  at  $122,275,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,321;  and 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  There 
are  57  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  70S  officers  and 
teachers  and  6,367  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  given  as  131. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  40  organizations  and  2,461  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $45,825  in  the  value 
of  church  property.  Certain  organizations  hitherto 
credited  to  this  branch  of  the  Mennonites  are  now 
included  with  the  Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  with 
which  they  are  reported  as  being  affiliated. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


OLD  AMISH  MENXOMTE  CHURCH. 


As  the  movement  along  more  progressive  lines  in 
the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  developed,  resulting  in 
a  virtual  reunion  of  the  conservatively  progressive 
element  in  that  body  with  a  kindred  element  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  it  encountered  not  a  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  more  strictly  conservative  members.  The 
result  was  a  gradual  separation,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Old  Amish  Mennonite  Church  about  1865. 

DOCTIUNK  AND  POLITY. 

The  members  are  very  strict  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ban,  or  shunning  of  expelled  members.  They  have 
few  Sunday  schools,  no  evening  or  protracted  meet- 
ings, church  conferences,  missions,  or  benevolent 
institutions.  They  worship  for  the  most  part  in 
private  houses,  and  use  the  German  language  exclu- 
sively in  their  services.  They  do  not  associate  in 
religious  work  with  other  bodies,  and  are  distinctive 
and  severely  plain  in  their  costume,  using  hooks  and 
eyes  instead  of  buttons.  They  are,  however,  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  all  these  things,  and  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  Amish  Mennonites  is 
in  many  cases  not  very  clearly  drawn.  Some  are  con- 
stantly drawing  nearer  in  their  church  relationship 
toward  the  more  progressive  body  which  has  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  some  of  their  con- 
gregations are  liberal  supporters  of  the  missionary 


and  charitable  work  conducted  through  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  46  organizations,  located 
in  12  states;  of  these,  30  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,043;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  4  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,025;  church  property  valued  at  $6,700,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  41  organizations.  There  are  6 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  66  officers  and  teachers 
and  493  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  given  as  141. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  24  organizations,  3,005  commu- 
nicants, and  15,200  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
Certain  organizations  hitherto  credited  to  the  Amish 
Mennonite  Church  are  now  reported  with  this  body, 
with  which  they  are  said  to  be  affiliated. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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REFORMED  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 


A  movement  among  the  Mennonites  in  Pennsyl- 
vania along  practically  the  same  lines  as  that  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  Amnion,  had  resulted 
in  the  division  in  Europe  iu  1698,  was  inaugurated  by 
Francis  Ilerr  and  his  son  John  Herr,  and  resulted  in 
1812  in  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Mennonite 
Church,  with  John  Ilerr  as  pastor  and  bishop.  He 
condemned  the  church  as  "a  corrupt  and  dead  body," 
and  labored  for  the  restoration  of  purity  in  teaching 
and  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

The  Reformed  Mennonites  accept  the  eighteen  ar- 
ticles of  the  Dort  Confession  and  retain  the  general 
features  of  church  organization  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  They  are  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  ban,  have  no  fellowship  what- 
ever with  other  religious  bodies,  and  hold  that  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  is  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel. 

They  have  no  Sunday  schools,  no  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  no  missionary  work,  home  or  foreign,  but 
are  very  zealous  in  the  performance  of  every  known 
duty  within  the  confines  of  their  religious  life.  They 
are  charitable  toward  those  in  need,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, and  generally  prosperous. 


STATISTICS. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by 
this  table,  the  denomination  has  34  organizations, 
located  in  7  states;  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  being  16  iu  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,079;  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  29  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  7,465;  church  property  valued  at  $52,650, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  and 
halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organizations.  As 
already  stated  they  have  no  Sundaj'  schools. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  34. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  424  communicants,  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  organizations  and  the  value 
of  church  property,  they  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

UY  STATES:  1906. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MENNONITES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

In  March,  1859,  two  small  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  composed  of  immigrants  from 
southern  Germany,  held  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
possible  union  of  all  the  Mennonite  bodies  in  America. 
Until  that  time,  while  in  a  general  way  the  different 
organizations  had  held  to  the  same  doctrines,  they 
had  not  cooperated  actively,  or  at  least  had  taken  no 
concerted  part  in  any  particular  work.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  this  meeting  drew  the  attention  of 
all  the  Mennonite  bodies.  Among  those  especially 
intcrested  was  John  Oberholzer,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
who  had  taken  advanced  ground  in  the  matter  of 
aggressive  work,  and,  together  with  10  other  min- 
isters, having  been  charged  with  insubordination  to 
the  then  established  form  of  church  government  in 
his  conference  and  having  been  disowned  by  that  con- 
ference, had  organized  a  separate  conference  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  in  October,  1847.  The  publication  by 
Oberholzer  of  the  Rcligioscr  Botschafter,  founded  in 
1852  and  later  styled  Christliches  Volksblatt,gave  wide 
publicity  and  strong  support  to  the  new  union  move- 
ment, which  promised  to  advance  along  broader  and 
more  liberal  lines  than  his  conference  had  permitted. 
The  Iowa  congregations  extended  a  general  invitation 
to  all  Mennonite  congregations  and  conferences,  and 
in  May,  I860,  at  West  Point,  Iowa,  the  first  effort  was 
made  to  hold  a  general  conference  of  Mennonites  in 
America.  While  this  conference  was  not.  completely 
representative,  questions  of  education,  missions,  and 
unity  were  discussed,  and  the  organization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Mennonites  in  America  was  brought 
about.  On  the  basis  of  uniting  in  the  support  of  mis- 
sion work,  other  congregations  were  soon  added,  and 


the  membership  and  influence  of  the  body  grew  rap- 
idly. Many  of  the  congregations  whose  members  had 
come  from  Russia  and  Germany  since  1850  and  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  movement  before 
leaving  Europe  joined  the  new  organization.  Among 
the  Ainish  Mennonites  who  came  from  Europe  and 
settled  in  Ohio  about  1840  were  some  who  favored 
greater  leniency  in  discipline,  and  who  separated  from 
the  Aniish  body  on  that  account.  They  were  known 
as  the  Apostolic  Mennonite  Church,  but  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites 
they  affiliated  with  that  body,  and  in  this  report  their 
sole  remaining  church  is  included  in  its  statistics. 

The  church  is  well  organized  and  aggressive  in  the 
various  lines  of  Christian  effort,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  this  body  is,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
strict  accord  with  other  Mennonites,  the  main  differ- 
ence being  that  in  most  of  the  congregations  the  pas- 
sage in  I  Corinthians  xi,  4-15,  is  not  understood  as 
making  obligatory  the  use  of  a  covering  for  the  head 
of  female  members  during  prayer  and  worship,  and 
that  the  passage  in  John  xiii,  4-15,  is  believed  not  to 
command  the  institution  of  an  ordinance  (that  of 
foot-washing)  to  be  observed  according  to  the  exam- 
ple there  described.  In  the  matter  of  conformity  to 
the  world,  some  congregations  adhere  less  strictly 
than  others  to  the  articles  of  faith  adopted  by  the 
hotly  as  a  whole.  Their  common  ground  of  union  is 
contained  in  the  following  confession: 

This  conference  rveogniites  and  acknowledge*)  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tural of  the  Old  and  New  Twtanieuta  an  the  only  and  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  life;  fur  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  b* 
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laid,  which  in  Jesus  Chrirt  . "  In  matter*  of  faith  it  U  therefore 
rts|uirvdof  the  conRrefrations  which  unite  with  the  conference  that, 
accepting  the  alxive  nuiflMHWI.  they  hold  fast  to  the  iloctrino  of 
salvation  by  Kraei  through  faith  in  the  I. on  I  Jemis  thrift,  baptism 
on  confession  of  faith,  the  refusal  of  all  oaths,  the  Christ-taught 
doctrine  <.f  jHnce  and  nonresistam-",  an.'  the  practice  of  a  scriptural 
church  discipline. 

POLITY. 

The  local  church  is  autonomous  in  its  government, 
although  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  local  and  district 
conferences,  which  meet  annually.  The  General  Con- 
ference meets  every  three  years,  and  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive, but  an  advisory  body,  having  no  power  to  act  in 
any  way  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
congregations.  Any  congregation  of  any  Mennonite 
body,  upon  agreeing  to  and  adopting  the  constitution, 
may  become  a  memlier  of  the  General  Conference  on 
approval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conference,  every 
congregation  having  1  vote  for  every  .{0  communicant 
members  or  fraction  thereof.  This  conference  elects 
officers  and  a  board  of  !)  trustees  of  which  3  members 
are  chosen  at  each  regular  meeting.  It  also  chooses 
a  Board  of  Home  Missions,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  a  Board  of  Publication. 

WORK. 

Home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  supplying  of  small  and  needy  congregations 
with  ministers,  sending  evangelists  to  localities  where 
the  gospel  is  seldom  preached,  and  conducting  mis- 
sions in  cities.  The  amount  contributed  for  the  work 
in  1906  was  about  $1,100,  and  the  results  are  manifest 
in  the  addition  of  20  congregations  to  the  General 
Conference  during  three  years.  The  work  among  the 
Indians  of  this  country,  usually  classed  as  home  work, 
Is  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It 
includes  ">  mission  districts  among  the  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  and  Moki  Indians,  in  Oklahoma,  Montana, 
and  Arizona,  and  these  report  a  total  membership 
of  1!»4. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  charge  of  the 
work  among  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  also  in  India, 
where  2  stations  are  occupied  ami  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  languages.  In  1906  there 
were  reported  fiO  church  members  in  the  foreign  field, 
2  industrial  schools,  and  2  hospitals.  The  value  of 
property  in  these  mission  fields,  including  that  for 
the  Indian  work  in  this  country,  is  $72,000,  and  the 
amount  contributed  for  lsith  branches  of  the  work  was 
$21,500. 

TW7--I-AICT  2—10  27 


The  educational  interests  of  the  General  Conference 
were  represented  in  1906  by  2  colleges,  a  teachers' 
training  school  and  collegiate  institute,  and  3  prepar- 
atory schools  in  the  United  States,  reporting  a  total  of 
50  teachers,  600  students,  school  property  valued  at 
$110,000,  and  contributions  amounting  to  $22,000. 
Results  of  the  educational  work  in  this  country  are 
apparent  in  the  increasing  use  of  English,  especially 
by  the  younger  generation,  and  in  the  development 
of  leaders  for  religious  work. 

The  liencvolent  work  of  the  denomination  in  1906 
included  2  hospitals  and  a  home  for  the  agetl  in  thus 
country  and  2  hospitals  in  India,  with  total  accommo- 
dations for  520  inmates,  property  valued  at  $26,000, 
and  cost  of  maintenance  approximately  $4,000.  A 
temperance  society  reported  a  membership  of  250. 
A  Mennonite  book  concern  is  located  at  Berne,  Ind., 
which  issues  one  English  and  one  German  weekly  paper 
ami  general  Sunday  school  literature. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1 906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual church  organizations,  are  given  by  states  and 
,  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow .    As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
I  nation  has  90  organizations,  in  5  districts,  located 
;  in  16  states  and  the  territory  of  Arizona.    Of  these 
;  organizations,  49  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Kansas  leading  with  21. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
11,601;  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and 
53  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  89  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  33,800;  church  property 
j  valued  at  $303, 400,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $5,090;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
5  organizations;  and  9  parsonages  valued  at  $19,050. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  84  organizations, 
number  89,  with  1,148  officers  and  teachers  and  12,472 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  143. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which  this 
denomination  was  considered  as  two  bodies — the  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  the  Apostolic  Mennonite  Church — 
these  figures  show  an  increase  of  43  organizations, 
5,782  communicants,  and  $182,850  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  !!>«!. 


-Hire  uk  rtaairoav. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  cnURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MKM HERS.  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEHT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS:  ItHXi. 
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CHURCH  OF  OOD  IN 

HISTORY. 

Largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  same 
general  reform  movement  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in  Europe 
and  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
occasioned  in  1N59  the  organization  in  Ohio  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  separate  body.  The 
leader  in  this  movement  was  Jolin  Iloldeman,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1832  and  united  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  the  age  of  21  years.  At  the  age  of  25  years, 
believing  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach,  but  not. 
being  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  properly  ordained 
preacher,  he  began  to  hold  independent  services  anil 
soon  gathered  a  company  of  followers.  Asserting  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  had  shifted  from  the  obi  founda- 
tion, he  directed  his  efforts  chiefly  toward  tin*  reestab- 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  as  he  understood  it  hail  been  in 
Menno  Simon's  time.  This  included  particularly  the 
strict  exercise  of  the  ban,  or  the  shunning  of  expelled 
members,  and  the  refusal  of  fellowship  with  those  of 
other  denominations.  Iloldeman  traveled  extensively 
in  an  effort  to  bring  others  to  his  views,  ami  in  1S59 
the  full  organization  of  the  body  was  completed.  As 
the  Russian  Mennonites  began  to  come  into  the 


PURIST  i  MENNONITE). 

country  in  1S70,  several  hundreds  of  them  joined  the 
movement. 

As  the  years  passed  by,  and  even  before  the  death 
of  Iloldeman  in  1900,  the  views  on  discipline  were 
considerably  relaxed,  and  since  his  death,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Mennonite  mem- 
bership, increasing  leniency  has  appeared  in  the 
attitude  of  the  denomination  toward  other  religious 
boilies,  especially  toward  the  parent  body.  A  tend- 
ency is  apparent,  at  least  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  body,  toward  union  with  the  church 
from  which  Holdernan  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  letter 
of  the  confession  of  faith,  some  characteristic  doctrines 
are  taught,  notable  among  them  being  the  refusal  to 
take  interest  on  money  loaned,  which  is  called  usury 
and  considered  wrong. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  lOOfi.  ns  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this 
table,  the  denomination  has  IS  organizations,  located 
in  S  states;  16  of  which  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 
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The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  562 ;  The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
of  those,  about  4fi  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent     nomination  is  Riven  as  17. 

females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  350;  show  an  increase  of  91  communicants,  but  with 
church  property  valued  at  81, (KM),  against  which  there  respect  to  the  number  of  organizations  and  the  value 
appears  no  indebtedness;  and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  of  church  property,  they  are  the  same  as  those  given 
worship  by  5  organizations.  No  Sunday  schools  are  fur  1890. 
reported. 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  AND  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY, 

1IY  STATES  lltorj. 
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HISTORY. 


The  development  of  the  progressive  movement  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  accompanied  by  considerable 
opposition,  manifesting  itself  especially  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the 
church  services,  the  practice  of  holding  evening  meet- 
ings, revival  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  certain 
other  "innovations"  which  were  regarded  as  unortho- 
dox. Other  minor  matters,  magnified  into  important 
issues,  were  added  to  these  differences  of  opinion,  and 
under  the  lead  of  Jacob  Wisler,  the  first  Mennonite 
bishop  in  Indiana,  a  separation  took  place  in  1870. 
He  was  disowned  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and, 
although  various  efforts  at  reconciliation  were  subse- 
quently made,  he  and  a  small  following  in  Indiana  and 
Oliio  formed  a  separate  conference,  claiming  to  be  the 
real  Mennonite  Church. 

In  1880  the  corresponding  conservative  element  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  formed  a  separate     day  schools  are  reported. 


In  matters  of  doctrine  the  Old  Mennonites  adhere 
very  strictly  to  the  Dort  Confession  of  Faith.  Each 
section  has  a  separate  district  conference.  There  is 
no  church  periodical,  and  no  organized  charitable 
work,  though  the  individual  members  are  generous  in 
case  of  need  among  themselves. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  11)06,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  tliis 
table,  the  denomination  has  9  organizations,  6  of 
which  are  in  Ohio,  2  in  Indiana,  anil  1  in  Michigan. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  055: 
of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  10  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  2,440  ;  and  church  propert  y  valued  at  $17,950, 
against  which  there  appears  no  indcbteilness.    No  Sun- 


body  along  practically  the  same  lines;  others  again  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1893  and  in  Virginia  in  1901.  All  of 
these  separated  bodies  air  now  united  in  their  work, 
and  with  few  exceptions  oppose  Sunday  schools,  the 
use  of  the  English  language  in  public  worship,  evening 
and  revival  meetings,  higher  education,  and  missions. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  18. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  6  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
45  communicants,  and  $9,935  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMHERS.  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  VAI.UK  OK  CHfRCH  PROPERTY, 

BY  STATES:  1906. 
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DEFENCELESS  MENNONITES. 


HISTORY. 

About  I860  certain  members  of  the  Ainish  Men- 
tion! te  Church,  under  the  lead  of  Henry  Egli,  separated 
from  that  laxly  00  the  ground  that  the  church  did  not 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  need  of  a  definite  experi- 
ence of  conversion. 

In  general  doctrine  and  polity  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  Ainish  Mennonites  of  to-day  and  the 
Mennonite  Church,  with  both  of  which  bodies  they 
maintain  fraternal  relations  and  in  whose  educational 
work  they  share.  In  addition  they  have  a  deaconess 
home  and  training  school  in  Illinois,  and  a  mission 
station  in  Africa  with  2  workers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  WOO,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  14  organizations,  located 
in  7  states,  of  which  all  but  1  are  in  the  North  Central 
division. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  967; 
of  these,  about  45  per  cent  art1  males  and  55  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  13  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,095; 
church  property  valued  at  $10,800,  against  which  there 
appears  no  indebtedness;  ami  1  parsonage  valued  at 
$500.  There  are  13  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  142 
officers  antl  teachers  and  1,102  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  26. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  5  organizations,  1 1 1  communicants, 
ami  86,260  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  MY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALl'E  OF  CltTRVH  PROPERTY.  UEHT  ON  CHI  Ri  ll  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SI  N DAY 

Si  UOOl  S,  HY  STATES  190(1 
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MENNOMTK  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


HISTORY. 


In  18M  several  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Pennsylvania  united  in  pro- 
tracted evangelist  it-  work.  Their  efforts  were  success- 
ful, and  in  1N"><S  they  organized  a  conference  in  I^high 
count  v.  Pa.,  under  the  name  "Evangelical  Mennon- 
ites.'* 

Kleven  veal's  later  a  Mennonite  minister  in  Canada 
professed  conversion,  although  he  had  been  in  the 
ministry  for  some  time,  and  by  introducing  protracted 
prayer  and  fellowship  meetings  into  his  work,  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  bishops  who  at  that  time  regarded 
such  things  as  questionable  innovations.  The  move- 
ment .spread,  however,  and  soon  found  many  adherents 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Being  disowned  by 
the  parent  body,  these  met  in  1S74  in  Berlin,  Ontario, 
and  formed  an  organization  known  as  the  "  Reformed 
Mennonites,"  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  body 
now  known  as  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church.  The 
next  year  they  were  joined  by  a  small  body  which  had 
been  organized  into  a  separate  religious  swiety  under 
the  name  of  the  "New  Mennonites,"  the  two  bodies 
adopting  the  name  "United  Mennonites." 

As  the  purpose  of  all  three  organizations  was  similar, 
ami  as  there  were  no  vital  differences  in  method  of 
work  or  form  of  doctrine,  steps  were  soon  taken  for 
further  consolidation,  and  in  November,  is?!),  at  a 
special  meeting  held  at  Blair,  Ontario,  the  Kvangelical 
Mennonites  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  Mennon- 
ites of  Ontario,  Canada,  became  one  body,  and  adopted 
the  name  "Kvangelical  United  Mennonites." 

This  body  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  began 
the  publication  of  a  church  periodical  and  other 
religious  literature.  Three  years  later,  in  IKS.',  the 
Kvangelical  United  Mennonites  became  acquainted 
with  a  small  body  called  the  '  Brethren  in  Christ," 
which  had,  on  account  of  doctrinal  differences, separated 


The  two 
"  Men- 


from  the  River  Brethren  Church  in  1S3S 
bodies  united  in  ISS.'J,  and  the  present 
nonite  Brethren  in  Christ,"  was  adopted. 


DOCTRINE. 

The  articles  of  faith  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  all  but 
three  being  in  close  accord  with  the  principles  taught  in 
the  eighteen  articlesof  the  Dort  Confession  of  Faith.  Of 
these  three  exceptions,  one  treats  of  entire  sanetification 
as  a  separate  work  of  grace  arising  from,  and  necessarily 
following,  justification  and  regeneration,  and  holds  it 
to  be  "an  instantaneous  act  of  God,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  by  which  the  person  is  cleansed  from 
inbred  sin  or  original  depravity,  and  by  which  he  is 
set  apart  for  the  continual  service  of  God.  Another 
treats  of  divine  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  "  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  anointing  with  oil,  and  praying  over  them." 
Though  not  incorporated  in  the  Dort  Confession  of 
Faith,  this  practice  is  not  uncommon  among  many  of 
the  memliers  of  the  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  A  tliird  treats  of  the  millennium,  expressing 
views  in  regard  to  the  second  advent  which  are  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

With  regard  to  baptism  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  tlus  denomination  and  other  Men- 
nonites in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine,  though  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  generally  practice  im- 
mersion, while  the  other  Mennonite  Ixidies  practice 
pouring  or  sprinkling.  There  are  other  slight  differ- 
ences not  stated  in  the  respective  COlrfeMUUU  of  faith 
and  apparent  only  in  practice,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  attire,  resulting  from  different  interpretations  of 
passages  of  Scripture,  notably  I  Corinthians  xi,  4-15. 

rou  n  . 

The  form  of  church  government  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  except  that  the 
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authority  vested  by  that  body  in  t  ho  episcopate  is, 
in  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  tin  executive  committee.  The  local  church, 
whether  circuit  or  appointment,  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  quarterly  conference,  which  governs  tdl  local  work 
and  appoints  all  local  officers.  The  annual  conference, 
including  all  the  circuits  of  a  certain  conference  terri- 
tory, assigns  pastors  to  the  several  churches  and 
makes  assessments,  but  makes  no  rules  that  in  any 
way  affect  church  government.  The  general  con- 
ference, which  meets  every  four  veal's,  decides  all 
questions  of  church  discipline,  rules  of  order,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  church  government  which 
are  referred  to  it;  and  also  ap|K)ints  the  executive 
committee,  the  editor  of  the  church  periodical,  the 
board  of  publication,  and  other  officers.  The  execu- 
tive committee  considers  all  questions  of  church 
government  wluch  arise  in  the  interval  between  the 
meetings  of  the  general  conference. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
generally  evangelistic,  providing  church  privileges  for 
needy  communities  and  establishing  congregations 
wherever  there  are  sufficient  members.  During  1906 
about  $3,000  was  contributed  for  this  work,  and  fully 
100  missionaries  were  supported  by  the  4  conferences 
in  about  50  stations  in  the  United  States.  Sunday 
schools  are  conducted  at  all  the  various  mission  sta- 
tions, and  the  results  are  apparent  in  the  many  new 
congregations  established. 

In  the  proportion  of  missionaries  to  members,  this 
body  is  perhaps  second  only  to  the  Moravian  Church. 
The  Pennsylvania  Conference  supports  6  missionaries 
in  China  and  IS  in  Chile;  the  Indiana  Conference,  1 
in  China  ami  0  in  Turkey;  the  Canada-Michigan  Con- 


ference, 6  in  the  Sudan,  Africa;  and  the  Western 


Confr 


1  in  Cape  Cole 


total  of  38. 


The  total  amount  contributed  to  these  missions  during 
1006  was  about  $14,000. 

The  denomination  has  no  educational  or  benevolent 
institutions  of  its  own  in  this  country:  but  has  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
foreign  mission  stations,  the  one  at  Hadjin,  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  the  largest,  with  accommodations  for 
350  inmates. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  68 
organizations,  in  4  conferences,  located  in  5  states; 
the  largest  number  of  organizations  in  any  one  state 
being  25  in  Michigan,  and  the  next  largest  number,  21, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,801;  of  these,  about  as  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  5S  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  16,248;  church  property  valued 
at  $140,747,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $756;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organi- 
zations; and  23  parsonages  valued  at  $28,850.  There 
are  60  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  578  officers  and 
teachers  and  3,720  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  given  as  70. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  23  organizations,  1,688  com- 
municants, and  $101,147  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP.  UY  STATES:  1908. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  19«i. 
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BUNDES  CONPEREXZ  DER  MENXoNITEN  BRUEDER-G EM B I X DE. 

KlIIMMKK  ItHI  KKEH-GeMKINHE. 
ScllKUKMIKKi.KK   MlO  KI.KIt  C.KVlKlShE. 


HISTORY. 

In  thn  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  ministers  and  members  in  the 
Crimea  and  along  t ho  Molotchna  river,  in  Russia, 
believing  that  the  church  was  drifting  from  the  true 
foundation  and  becoming  lax  in  religions  life,  effort,  ami 
discipline,  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Men- 
nonites  in  that  Kmpire.    Both  bodies  joined  in  the 


immigration  from  Russia  in  1873  to  1876  and  settled 
chiefly  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  ami  Minnesota,  but  after- 
wards spread  into  other  states  and  Canada.  The 
communities  differed  in  some  details,  but  preserved 
their  identity,  the  community  from  the  Crimea  being 
known  as  the  Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeinde,  the  other 
as  the  Schellenberger  Brueder-Gemeinde.  In  many 
matters,  however,  they  alliliate  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Mennonite  ami  Ainish  Mennonite  churches, 
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and  are  frequently  classed  together  as  a  Bundes  (Union) 
Confercnz. 

In  matters  of  doctrine  the  two  bodies  are  in  gen- 
eral harmony  with  other  Mennonites,  except  that  they 
baptize  by  immersion.  Here  again,  however,  there 
is  a  distinction;  the  Krimmer  Brueder-Gomcinde  bap- 
tize backward,  the  Schellenberger  Bruedcr-Uemeinde 
baptize  forward.  Each  division  has  its  own  annual 
general  conference  and  maintains  its  own  church 
periodical*. 

Both  bodies  are  zealous  in  their  missionary  work 
and  together  maintain  a  well-supported  mission  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  among  both  whites  and 
blacks.  For  work  in  foreign  countries  they  formerly 
maintained  missionaries  at  the  Baptist  mission  sta- 
tions, but,  in  1006,  they  had  3  mission  stations  of  their 
own  in  India,  7  missionaries,  about  12  native  helpers, 
300  communicants,  and  property  valued  at  $12,000. 
They  had  also  one  station  in  China  with  5  missionaries, 
35  church  members,  and  pro|>erty  valued  at  $2,300. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  each  of  these  2  bodies,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  Krimmer  Brueder-<iemeindc  has  6  organiza- 


tions, 3  of  wliich  are  in  Kansas,  and  1  each  in  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  The  total  number  of 
communicants  reported  is  708;  of  these,  about  43  per 
cent  are  males  and  57  per  cent  females.  The  statistics 
also  show  6  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
|  3,175;  church  property  valued  at  $17,900,  against 
wliich  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $100;  and 
1  parsonage  valued  at  $400.  There  are  7  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  61  officers  and  teachers  and  680 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  Riven  as  17. 

The  Schcllenberger  Brucdcr-Oemcinde  has  13  or- 
ganizations, all  of  which  are  in  Kansas.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  reported  is  1.825;  of  these, 
about  45  per  cent  are  males  ami  55  per  cent  females. 
The  statistics  also  show  13  church  edifices  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  3,550;  and  church  property  valued  at 
$13,000,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  15  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  120  offi- 
cers ami  teachers  and  2,550  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  is  given  as  19. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  in  which 
they  were  considered  one  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  Bundes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Gemcinde,  the  combined  ligures  for  1906  show  an 
I  increase  of  7  organizations,  1,145  communicants,  and 
[  $19,550  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


KRIMMER  BRIEDER-GEMEINDE. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  (OMMl'NICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  HK)6. 
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CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  OK  MENNON1TES. 


HISTOKY. 

At  t ho  time  of  the  organization  of  t lie  Western  Dis- 
trict Conference  of  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  a 
number  of  congregations  in  Illinois,  to  whom  the  re- 
quirements of  membership  in  this  conference  seemed 
too  rigid,  did  not  unite  with  it,  hut  remained  independ- 
ent of  all  conference  affiliations.  In  1S<M»  these  con- 
gregations organized  a  conference,  which  has  since  met 
annually.  While  thev  have  never  formally  separated 
from  the  Amish  Mennonite  Cliurcli  and  hold  the  same 
confession,  they  are  less  strict  in  discipline  and  rules  of 
order  than  the  parent  church. 


They  have  5  missionaries  in  southeastern  Africa. 
Thev  have  no  educational  institution  of  their  own,  but 
contribute  to  the  support  of  Goshen  College,  in  Indiana, 
the  educational  institution  of  the  Mennonite  and  Amish 
Mennonite  churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  13  organizations,  11  of  which  are 
in  Illinois  and  1  each  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 
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The  total  number  of  communicant*  reported  is  1 ,363 ; 
of  these,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  12  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,075; 
and  church  property  valued  at  $25,900,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.    There  are  12  Sunday 

ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 


schools  reported,  with  116  officers  and  teachers  and 
958  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  is. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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NEBRASKA  AND  MINNESOTA 
HISTORY. 

This  body  includes  a  part  of  the  Mennonites  who 
came  from  Russia  in  1S73-74.  They  hold  the  same 
doctrine  ami  have  the  same  polity  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  antl  affil- 
iate with  those  two  bodies  in  the  Mcnnonite  General 
Conference.1  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical organization  and  are  classed  as  a  separate 
body. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 

'Sw  Mfinnnnite  Chun-Ii,  page  *>7. 
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states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  8  organizations,  3  of 
which  are  in  Minnesota,  3  in  Nebraska,  and  1  each  in 
Kansas  antl  Texas. 

The  total  numlier  of  communicants  reported  is  545; 
of  these,  about  46  per  cent  are  males  and  54  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  6  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,570; 
church  property  valued  at  $9,000.  against  which  there 
appears  no  indebtedness;  antl  halls,  etc.,  used  for  wor- 
ship by  2  organizations.  There  are  10  Sunday  schools 
reported,  with  45  officers  and  teachers  and  782  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  given  as  17. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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XIKTHODIST  BODIES. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


History.—  The  Methodist  churches  of  America,  in 
common  with  those  of  England  ami  other  lands,  trace 
their  origin  to  a  movement  started  in  Oxford  University, 
in  172!),  when  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  George  White- 
field,  and  a  numher  of  others,  began  to  meet  for  reli- 
gious exercises.  Finding  as  they  read  the  Bible  that,  as 
John  Wesley  expressed  it,  they  "  could  not  be  saved 
without  holiness,  they  followed  after  it.  and  incited 
others  so  to  do."  During  the  succeeding  years  the 
little  company  was  derisively  called  "  The  Holy  Club, " 
"Bible  Bigots."  "  Methodists,"  etc.;  and  this  last 
term,  intended  to  describe  their  methodical  habits, 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  them  almost  imme- 
diately, as  the  movement  they  led  soon  became  widely 
known  as  the  "Methodist  Movement."  The  next 
step  ami  its  outcome  are  described  by  John  Wesley  as 
follows:  •They  saw  likewise  that  men  are  justified 
before  they  are  sanctified,  but  still  holiness  was  their 
object,  (tod  then  thrust  them  out  to  raise  a  holy 
people.  *  *  *  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I7.JU, 
eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London  and  desired 


that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wTath  to  come; 
this  was  the  rise  of  the  I'nited  Society." 

About  this  time  the  Wesleys  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  Moravians,  first  on  a  visit  to  America1 
and  subsequently  at  their  headquarters  in  Herrnhut, 
Saxony,  and  to  the  influence  of  these  conferences  may 
be  traced  much  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  new  move- 
ment. 

The  three  leaders,  although  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  soon  found  themselves  excluded 
from  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  preachers  of  new  doctrines, 
and  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  halls,  and  bams,  and  in  the  fields.  As  con- 
verts were  received  they  were  organized  into  societies 
for  worship,  and  as  the  work  expanded  class  meetings 
were  formed  for  the  religious  care  and  training  of  mem- 
bers. Then  the  circuit  system  was  established,  by 
which  several  congregations  were  grouped  under  the 
care  of  one  lay  preacher;  the  itinerancy  came  into 

'  Sec  MeUi.nlisl  Kpi*opul  Chun  u.  pagu  431. 
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existence,  as  the  lay  preachers  were  transferred  from 
one  appointment  to  another  for  greater  efficiency; 
and  finally,  in  1744,  the  annual  conference  was  insti- 
tuted, in  which  Mr.  Wesley  met  all  his  workers.  Thus 
the  principal  distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist 
organization  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  work. 

As  was  natural,  the  doctrinal  position  accorded  in 
the  main  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Articles  of  Religion  were  largely  formulated  from  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  that  church,  although  no 
formal  creed  was  accepted  except  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  stricter  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  predestination 
and  reprobation,  were  cast  aside,  and  the  milder  em- 
phasis of  Arminianism  on  repentance,  faith,  anil  holi- 
ness, was  accepted.  As  John  Wesley  said:  "The  first 
of  these  we  count  as  it  were  the  porch  of  religion;  the 
next,  the  door;  the  third,  religion  itself. "  This  accept- 
ance  of  Arminianism  caused  a  divergence,  though  not 
a  permanent  breach,  between  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
field.  Whitefield  was  Calvinistic,  though  not  of  the 
extreme  type,  and  became  identified  with  the  Calvin-  ' 
istic  Methodists,  both  the  Welsh  body1  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon's  Connection.  He  afterwards  with-  | 
drew  from  the  leadership  of  the  latter  body,  and 
gave  himself  to  general  revival  work  in  England  and 
America. 

Though  the  Wesleys  lived  and  died  in  full  minis-  | 
terial  relations  with  the  Church  of  England,  serious 
differences  arose,   as  already  noted,  between   that  j 
church  ami  the  Methodists.    In  1745  John  Wesley  | 
wrote  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  concession 
which  conscience  would  permit,  in  order  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  he  could  not  give  up  the  doctrines  lie  was  preach- 
ing, dissolve  the  societies,  suppress  lay  preaching,  or  I 
cease  to  preach  in  the  open  air.    For  many  years  he 
refused  to  sanction  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments by  any  except  those  who  had  been  ordained  by 
a  bishop  in  the  apostolic  succession,  and  he  himself 
hesitated  to  assume  authority  to  ordain;  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  having  refused  to  ordain  ministers  | 
for  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  which  were 
left  by  the  Revolutionary  war  without  the  sacraments, 
Wesley,  in  1784,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  appointed 
or  ordained  men  and  gave  them  authority  to  ordain 
others.    He  thus  ordained  Thomas  Coke,  D.  C.  L., 
who  was  already  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
America,  ami  set  apart  for  a  similar  purpose  in  (ireat 
Britain,  Alexander  Mather,  who  had  not  Ijeen  episco- 
pally  ordained. 

The  development  of  church  government,  while  fol- 
lowing the  general  lines  laid  down  by  Wesley ,  was  some- 
what different  in  England  and  in  America.  In 
England  the  conference  remained  supreme,  and  the 

'  See  Welsh  Calvinwtic  Methodist  Church,  page  540. 


superin  tendency  was  not  emphasized.  In  America 
the  superintendencv  developed  into  an  episcopacy 
which,  while  not  corres|M>nding  exactly  to  the  episco- 
pacy of  the  Church  of  England,  became  a  very  decided 
factor  in  church  life.  In  each  country,  but  especially 
in  America,  considerable  opposition  has  developed  at 
different  times  in  connection  with  some  features  of  the 
parent  body,  and  schisms  have  resulted.  In  every 
case,  however,  the  general  principles  of  the  founders 
have  been  preserved,  and,  notwithstanding  the  various 
separations,  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Connection  in 
England  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  remain  the  strongest  representatives  of 
the  movement  initiated  in  Oxford  nearly  two  centuries 
ago. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Methodist  influence  and 
the  Methodist  system,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of 
polity,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  bodies  which 
have  adopted  the  name  Methodist.  In  the  United 
States  several  bodies, including  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation and  the  United  Kvangelical  Church,  the  United 
Brethren  bodies,  and  particularly  the  large  number  of 
organizations  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  "holiness," 
or  entire  sanctification,  claim  to  be  true  exponents  of 
the  doctrines,  if  not  of  the  form  of  government,  of  the 
Wesleys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  with  whom  Whitefield  identified  himself, 
were  Presbyterian  in  polity,  though  Methodist  in  every 
other  respect. 

The  Methodist  bodies  are  15  in  number,  as  follows: 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Union  Ameriran  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colored). 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

African  Cnion  Methodist  Protectant  Church. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ziun  Church. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Wesleymi  Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

Methodist  Episcopul  Church,  Soulh. 

Congregational  Methodist  Church. 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  (Colored). 

Primitive  Melhodist  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America. 

Reformed  Methodist  I'nion  Episcopal  Church  (Colored  I. 

SUM H Alt Y  OK  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Methodist  Innlies,  taken  together,  have  64,701 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants, as  reported  by  64,255  organizations,  is  5.749,838; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  59.592  organi- 
zations, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  59,990 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
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of  17,053.392,  as  reported  by  56,577  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $22»,45().1HK»,  against  whieh 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $12,272,403:  balls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  3.193  organizations;  and 
20.S37  parsonages  valued  at  $36,420,655.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  55,227  organizations,  number 
57,464,  with  569,296  officers  and  teachers  and  4,472,930 
scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  15 
bodies  is  39,737. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  largest  Imdy, 
both  in  number  of  organizations  and  communicants, 
and  the  next  in  size  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Of  the  15  bodies,  7  are  composed  entirely  of 
colored  organizations. 
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HISTORY. 

The  first  interest  of  the  Wesleys  in  America  was 
connected  with  a  philanthropic  movement  started  by 
General  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia  in  1733.  They  had 
apparently  attracted  his  attention  hv  their  manner 
of  life  at  Oxford,  and  in  1735  he  invited  them  to  eomo 
as  spiritual  advisers  to  his  colony.  Both  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  John  Wesley  remained  until  1738, 
though  Charles  Wesley  returned  earlier.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  they  first  came  into  relations  with  the 
Moravians,  through  the  colony  established  in  the 
same  vicinity  by  Count  Zinzendorf.' 

In  1700  Philip  Embury,  a  Wcslcyan  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  landed  in  Xew  York,  and  six  years  later 
he  gathered  for  regular  worship  a  company  of  Metho- 
dists, who  in  1768  erected  and  dedicated  a  chapel, 
since  known  as  the  "John  Street  Church."  About 
the  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge,  also  an  Irish 
Wesleyan  preacher,  assembled  a  small  company 
in  Frederick  county,  Md.  Subsequently  itinerant 
preachers  were  sent  over  by  John  Wesley,  among 
them  Thomas  Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury.  and  in 
1773  the  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  Revolutionary  war,  notwith- 
standing the  general  adverse  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  Asbury  alone  of  all  the  preachers  sent  over 
by  Wesley  remained  in  the  country,  the  membership 
increased  from  1,160  to  14,988.  The  declaration  of 
peace  found  the  societies  still  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  though  without  leaders  or  church 
privileges,  as  many  of  the  clergy  had  left  their  parishes, 
anil  consequently  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's 
Sup|>er  was  administered.  On  represent  at  iou  being 
made  to  Wesley,  he  set  apart  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  a 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  superintendent, 
and  commissioned  him  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  as 
joint  superintendent  with  himself.  Richard  What- 
coat and  Thomas  Vasey  were  also  ordained  as  pres- 
byters (or  elders)  for  America.  They  arrived  in 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  1784,  ami,  on  December 
24,  what  has  been  known  as  the  "Christmas  Confer- 
ence" began  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  60  preachers  meeting 
with  Doctor  Coke  and  his  companions.  A  letter  from 
Wesley  was  read  announcing  the  preparation  of  h 
liturgy  to  be  used  by  the  traveling  preachers,  and  the 
apjmintmeiit  of  "Doctor  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  to  be 
joint  superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North 
America,  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas 
Vasey  t<>  act  as  elders  among  them  by  baptizing  and 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  was  also 
stated  that  as  "our  American  brethren  are  now 
totally  disentangled  both  from  the  state  and  the 

'See  Methodirt  bodiw,  page  4J-V an.l  Moravian  Church, page  405. 


English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again, 
either  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  They  are  now 
at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Primitive  Church." 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  form  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  elected  both  Coke  and 
Asbury  superintendents,  or  bishops.  The  Order  of 
Worship  and  Articles  of  Religion  prepared  by  Wesley 
were  adopted,  one  article  being  added,  recognizing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government  ;  the  rules 
and  discipline  were  revised  and  accepted;  and  a  num- 
ber of  preachers  were  ordained. 

The  next  general  conference  was  not  held  until 
1792,  but  after  that  it  was  held  quadrennially.  At 
the  conference  of  1800  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected 
bishop,  and  in  1808  William  McKendree,  the  first 
native  American  to  occupy  that  office.  Until  1808 
all  the  ministers  were  members  of  the  conference,  but 
in  that  year  a  plan  was  adopted  providing  for  a  mem- 
bership of  delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences. 
By  1872  the  sentiment  within  the  church  in  favor 
of  lay  representation  hail  grown  so  strong  that  a  new 
rule  was  adopted  by  which  lay  delegates  were  admitted 
into  the  general  conference.  Later  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "lay,"  and  it  was 
interpreted  to  include  women  as  well  as  men. 

From  the  beginning  the  growth  of  the  church  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1799  there  were  272  itinerant 
ministers,  who  constitute  the  clergy  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  61,351  communicants. 
In  1812  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to  688, 
and  the  membership  to  195,357;  and  in  1831  the 
ministers  numbered  2,010,  and  the  membership, 
513,114.  In  1845,  when  the  denomination  was 
divided  into  two  practically  equal  parts  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  churches  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
the  number  of  members  who  withdrew  to  form  the 
southern  wing  of  American  Methodism  approximated 
460,000,  of  whom  about  1.500  were  itinerant  ministers- 
Notwithstanding  this  loss  the  parent  body  reported 
in  1852  a  membership  of  728,700,  with  4,513  itinerant 
ministers.  In  1867  the  mcml>crship  had  increased  to 
1,146,081;  in  1890,  to  2,240.354.  with  15,423  ministers. 

The  church  has  not  been  free  from  disagreements. 
In  1792  James  O'Kclley,  of  Virginia,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  sympathizers,  withdrew  l>ecause 
of  objection  to  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  appointing 
the  preachers  to  their  fields  of  labor,  and  organized 
the  "Republican  Methodists,"  who  later  joined  with 
others  in  what  became  known  as  the  "Christian 
Connection."  Between  1813  and  1817  many  of  the 
colored  members  in  various  sections  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  states,  believing  that  they  were  not  treated 
fairly  by  their  white  brethren,  withdrew  and  formed 
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four  separate  denominations  of  colored  Methodists: 
the  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church,  the  African 
Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  the  African 
Methodist  Kpiseopal  Zion  Church. 

In  18H0  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organ- 
ized as  the  outcome  of  a  movement  for  lay  representa- 
tion in  church  government.  In  isi'.i  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  was  organized  in  the  interests 
of  a  more  emphatic  protest  against  slavery  and  in 
objection  to  the  episcopacy.  Two  years  later  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  withdrew  because 
of  the  antislavery  agitation.  The  latest  schism  was 
that  of  the  Free  Methodists,  in  1860,  on  questions  of 
secret  societies,  discipline,  and  certain  doctrines, 
particularly  sanctification.  The  other  Methodist  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  arose  otherwise 
than  as  schisms  from  the  parent  Methodist  body. 

The  first  Methodist  Sunday  school  in  America  was 
established  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1786  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.  The  denominational  publishing  interests 
are  as  old  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  itself, 
but  the  first  definite  organization,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  "Book  Concern,"  was  established  in 
1780.  The  Missionary  Society,  for  home  and  foreign 
missions,  was  formed  in  1 S 1 9 ;  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  in  1827;  the  Tract  Society,  in  1852;  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension,  in  18(>.'>;  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society,  in  1866;  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  18GS;  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  in  1869;  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  1H80;  and  the  Epworth  League,  in  1889. 

The  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  adopted  at  the  general  conference  of  1900  and  ap- 
proved by  the  annual  conferences,  has  three  divisions: 
Articles  of  Religion,  General  Rules,  and  Articles  of 
Organization  and  Government.  The  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion are  those  drawn  up  by  John  Wesley,  based  upon 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-third,  which  has 
reference  to  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  General  Rules  deal  specifically  with  the 
conduct  of  church  members  and  the  duties  of  cer- 
tain church  officers,  particularly  the  class  leaders. 
The  Articles  of  Organization  and  Government  lay- 
down  the  general  principles  of  the  organization  and 

conduct  of  churches  and  conferences. 

IKMTK1NK. 

In  theology  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
Arminian,  and  its  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion,  Wesley's  published  sermons,  and  his 
"Notes  on  the  New  Testament."  These  emphasize 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  fall  of  man  and  his  need  of 
repentance,  freedom  of  the  will,  sanctification,  future 
rewards  aud  punishments,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 


Scriptures  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  sanctifica- 
tion or  Christian  perfection,  which  is  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctively a  Methodistic  doctrine,  as  held  by  Metho- 
dists, does  not  imply  an  absolute  and  sinless  perfec- 
tion, but  "a  freedom  from  sin,  from  evil  desires  and 
evil  temjiers,  and  from  pride."'  It  is  regarded  as 
not  usually,  if  ever,  attained  at  the  moment  of  con- 
version, but  as  being  attainable  by  faith  and  that  only, 
and  attainment  is  considered  possible  in  this  life. 

Two  sacraments  are  recognized:  Baptism  and  the 
I>ord's  Supper.  The  first  may  be  administered  to 
young  children;  as  to  the  mode,  sprinkling  is  preferred, 
though  in  the  case  of  adult  converts,  choice  of  sprin- 
kling, pouring,  or  immersion  is  given.  The  one  condi- 
tion required  of  those  w  ho  seek  admission  to  church 
membership  is  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come 
and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  Each  applicant  is 
expected  to  evidence  this  desire  by  a  variety  of  proofs, 
indicating  the  purpose  to  lead  an  honorable,  peaceful, 
modest  life,  abstaining  from  anything  that  "is  not 
for  the  glory  of  God."  There  are  certain  special 
advices  to  church  memlwrs  in  regard  to  temperance, 
marriage  and  divorce,  amusements,  etc. 

POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  includes  the  local  church,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  system  of  conferences. 

The  local  church,  termed  a  "charge,"  may  be  a 
single  station,  or  may  include  two  or  more  congrega- 
tions or  appointments  with  distinctive  meml>ership, 
I  constituting  a  circuit.  Baptized  children  of  the 
church,  who  understand  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  give  evidence  of  piety,  and  converts  are  received 
on  probation  for  at  least  six  months,  and  then  ad- 
mitted to  full  church  membership,  after  recommenda- 
tion by  the  "official  board"  or  the  class  leaders,  and 
satisfactory  examination  by  the  pastor  before  the 
church.  Converts  not  baptized  in  infancy  receive  this 
rite  before  being  admitted  into  full  membership. 
Probationers  have  no  vote  in  church  matters  and  are 
not  eligible  to  church  office,  but  in  statistics  are 
included  as  members.  Full  lay  members,  both  male 
and  female,  have  a  vote  in  all  church  matters,  and  are 
eligible  to  local  church  offices  and  to  membership  in 
the  quarterly  and  district  conferences  and  in  the  gen- 
eral conference,  but  not  in  the  annual  conferences. 
Women  are  not  eligible  for  the  ministry. 

For  instruction  ami  spiritual  help  probationers  and 
members  air  assigned  to  classes,  over  which  leaders  are 
appointed.  The  temporal  business  of  the  local  church 
is,  in  part,  conducted  by  a  board  of  stewards,  while 
the  property  is  held  by  trustees.  The  charges  also 
have  Sunday  schools,  Epworth  leagues,  aid  societies, 
and  such  other  organizations  as  may  be  desired. 
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The  church  officers  include  the  pastor,  class  lenders, 
stewards,  trustees,  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  presidents  of  other  societies.  The  pastor  is 
appointed  by  the  bishop  in  annual  conference;  the 
class  leader,  by  the  pastor;  and  others  are  elected  or 
nominated  by  the  various  departments  or  by  the 
pastor,  but  are  confirmed  by  the  quarterly  conference. 
Together  with  resident  traveling  and  local  preachers 
they  constitute  an  "official  board"  for  consideration 
of  general  church  matters.  Once  a  quarter  this 
official  board  meets  formally  as  a  quarterly  conference, 
under  presidency  of  the  district  superintendent,  to 
take  action  on  recommendations  of  the  various  officers. 

The  regular  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  includes  two  orders—deacons  ami  elders. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  church  to  use  laymen  as  exhorters  and 
local  preachers.  Exhorters  are  licensed  by  the  pastor 
to  conduct  religious  meetings.  A  local  preacher  is 
usually  a  layman  adjudged  to  have  "gifts,  grace,  and 
usefulness,"  who  is  licensed  to  preach  by  the  district 
conference  or  the  quarterly  conference  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  resides,  but  is  not  expected  to  give  up  his 
ordinary  business.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the 
quarterly  conference,  is  under  its  supervision,  and  his 
license  must  be  renewed  annually.  The  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  also  to  many  others,  including 
unordained  men  "on  trial"  in  the  annual  conferences, 
ordained  deacons,  and  even  traveling  ministers  who, 
assigned  to  some  church,  or  located,  are  under  supervi- 
sion of  a  district  or  quarterly  conference  instead  of  an 
annual  conference.  Exhorters  have  ceased  to  be  prom- 
inent factors  in  the  economy  of  the  church,  but  the 
proportion  of  local  preachers  has  increased  greatly  of 
late  years. 

The  regular  ministry,  generally  spoken  of  as  travel- 
ing preachers  or  ministers,  is  presented  in  the  official 
minutes  of  the  church  under  the  following  heads:  On 
trial;  members  of  annual  conferences;  and  located. 

Under  the  first  head  are  included  candidates  for  the 
ministry  and  deacons.  Candidates  are  certified  by  a 
district  or  quarterly  conference,  and  are  received  into 
an  annual  conference  "on  trial."  After  two  years,  on 
passing  an  examination  in  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  they  are  eligible  to  ordination  as  deacons  and 
to  election  to  full  membership  in  the  conference.  They 
have  authority  to  solemnize  matrimony,  administer 
baptism,  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  serving  as  deacons  for  two  years,  and 
having  completed  the  four  years'  course  of  study,  they 
are  eligible  to  election  and  ordination  by  conferences 
as  elders.  Some  qualifications  or  allowances  are 
made  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 
come  from  theological  seminaries  under  the  auspices 
of  the  church  or  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
7ftOT7-PABT  2-JO  28 


Members  of  annual  conferences  are  elders  and  are 
classed  as  effective,  supernumerary,  or  superannuated. 
They  have  power  to  consecrate  the  elements  of  the 
Lord  s  Supper,  and  are  eligible  to  appointment  as 
district  superintendents,  to  a  pastoral  charge,  or  to 
some  other  church  office,  or  for  consecration  as  bishops. 
Originally,  pastors,  or  "itinerants,"  as  they  were 
termed,  moved  every  six  months,  and  then  every  year. 
In  1S04  the  maximum  length  of  a  pastorate  was  fixed 
at  two  years;  in  1801,  at  three;  in  1888,  at  five;  and 
in  1900  the  time  limit  was  removed  entirely.  The 
usual  length  of  a  pastorate,  however,  continues  to  be 
two  or  three  years.  Supernumeraries  and  super- 
annuates are  elders  or  traveling  ministers,  who,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  are  classed  as  incapacitated 
for  efTective  service.  A  "located"  traveling  minister 
is  one  whose  membership  in  the  annual  conferences  is 
discontinued,  although  he  retains  his  ordination  and 
holds  the  position  of  a  local  elder  or  deacon  in  a  quar- 
terly conference. 

District  superintendents,  or  presiding  elders,  as 
they  were  formerly  termed,  are  elders  appointed  by 
the  bishops  for  limited  terms,  to  represent  them  in  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  church.  They  visit  the 
churches,  preside  at  quarterly  and  district  confer- 
ences, and  supervise  traveling  and  h>cal  preachers. 

Bishops,  formerly  called  general  superintendents, 
are  elders  elected  by  the  general  conference,  and  con- 
secrated by  three  bishops,  or  by  one  bishop  and  two 
elders.  They  preside  at  general  conferences  and  at 
annual  conferences,  according  to  special  assignments 
by  the  board  of  bishops,  make  annual  appointments  to 
pastoral  charges,  ordain  deacons  and  elders,  and  havo 
general  oversight  of  the  religious  work  of  the  church. 

For  the  supervision  of  mission  work  missionary 
bishops  are  consecrated,  who  have  full  episcopal 
authority  within  specified  districts  but  can  not  pre- 
side at  annual  conferences  in  the  home  field.  They 
receive  their  support  from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  not  from  the  general  funds  of  the  church. 

The  system  of  conferences  includes  quarterly,  dis- 
trict, annual,  general,  and  mission  conferences. 

The  quarterly  conference,  identical  in  membership 
■  with  the  official  board  in  each  pastoral  charge,  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  station  or  circuit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  administration. 

The  district  conference,  a  convenience  rather  than 
an  integral  part  of  the  conference  system,  is  made  up 
of  a  group  of  quarterly  conferences.  It  meets  once  or 
twice  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  or  a 
district  superintendent,  and  its  composition  and  duties 
t  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  quarterly  confer- 
ences which  compose  it,  though  it  reviews  the  mutual 
relations  of  charges  as  well  as  their  internal  affairs. 

The  annual  conference  is  an  administrative  rather 
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than  a  legislative  body.  Its  membership  is  confined 
to  traveling  ministers,  whether  effective,  supernu- 
merary, or  superannuated;  and  all  members,  together 
with  those  on  trial,  are  required  to  attend.  It  receives 
reports  from  pastors,  district  superintendents,  and 
statisticians;  the  bishop  ordains  candidates  for 
deacon's  and  elder's  orders,  and  appoints  the  ministers 
to  their  charges;  ministerial  delegates  are  elected  to 
tho  general  conference;  and  questions  of  discipline  are 
decided.  A  lay  electoral  conference,  composed  of  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  pastoral  charge  within  its 
bounds,  meets  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
ference just  preceding  the  general  conference,  in  order 
to  elect  lay  delegates  to  the  general  conference. 

The  general  conference  is  the  highest  body  in  the 
church,  and  is  the  general  legislative  body.  First  held 
in  1792,  it  was  established  as  a  delegated  body  in  1812, 
pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  at  the  conference  in 
180S.  It  convenes  quadrennially,  and  is  composed  of 
ministerial  and  lay  delegates  in  equal  numbers.  It  is 
presided  over  by  the  bishops,  who,  however,  are  not 
delegated  members  thereof,  but  are  members  ex  officio, 
with  limited  privileges.  It  authorizes  the  organiza- 
tion of  annual  and  mission  conferences,  and  fixes  their 
boundaries;  it  elects  the  bishops,  official  editors,  pub- 
lishing agents,  book  committee,  the  corresponding  sec- 
retaries and  boards  of  managers  of  the  administrative 
societies  of  the  church,  the  members  of  the  different 
boards  of  trustees,  and  local  book  committees  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati. 

A  mission,  home  or  foreign,  is  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  a  district  conference,  the  bishop  in  charge 
appointing  a  superintendent.  If  a  mission  consists  of 
more  than  one  district,  a  district  superintendent  for 
each  district  is  usually  appointed,  the  superintendent 
exercising  general  supervision.  The  ministers  in  the 
mission  retain  their  membership  in  their  annual  con- 
ferences. As  missions  develop,  they  are  organized  into 
mission  conferences  with  the  powers  of  annual  con- 
ferences, except  that  they  do  not  elect  delegates  to  the 
general  conference,  nor  vote  on  constitutional  changes. 
They  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary 
Society. 

Each  church  is  practically  independent  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  financial  affairs,  though  subject  to  the 
general  ecclesiastical  system.  The  salary  of  a  pastor 
is  fixed  by  an  estimating  committee  of  the  quarterly 
conference  of  the  charge  he  serves;  that  of  a  district 
superintendent,  by  the  stewards  of  his  district:  that  of 
a  bishop,  by  tho  book  committee  of  the  church.  The 
book  committee  divides  the  total  amount  necessary  for 
episcopal  salaries  and  expenses  and  for  the  expenses  of 
general  and  judicial  conferences  among  the  annual 
conferences,  they  in  turn  informing  each  church  of  its 
share. 

The  support  of  superannuated  ministers  or  bishops, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  the  assistance 


of  ministers  who  may  be  in  financial  straits  are  provided 
for  from  the  dividends  of  the  Book  Concern,  which  can 
l>o  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  and  from  special 
contributions. 

Tho  general  conference  and  the  annual  conferences 
are  incorporated,  with  boards  of  trustees  which  have 
charge  of  these  funds. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  liturgy  based 
on  the  English  prayer  book,  though  abridged  and 
changed  materially,  but  large  liberty  is  allowed  in  its 
use.  Characteristic  services  are  tho  love  feast,  re- 
garded as  reviving  the  Agape  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
at  which  all  present  partake  of  light  refreshments, 
while  engaged  in  religious  conference  and  testimony, 
and  the  watch-night  service,  at  the  close  of  the  old 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

WORK. 

The  denominational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  carried  on  by  two  classes  of  organizations: 
Those  whose  managers  are  appointed  directly  by  the 
general  conference  and  are  answerable  immediately  to 
I  it;  and  those  responsible  to  the  general  conference  only 
indirectly  or  through  their  individual  members.  To 
the  first  class  belong  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  the 
Board  of  Education,  Freedineu's  Aid  and  Sunday 
Schools,  the  National  City  Evangelization  Union,  the 
Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  Book  Committee,  Epworth 
league,  Tract  Society,  and  Church  Temperance 
Society,  besides  certain  boards  of  trustees  of  the  gen- 
eral conference  and  the  annual  conferences,  the 
Chartered  Fund,  and  the  Board  of  Insurance.  These 
are  all  directly  answerable  to,  and  under  the  control  of, 
the  general  conference,  the  memlters  of  the  boards, 
and  in  some  cases  the  officers,  being  elected  by  the 
general  conference. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  Woman's  Boards 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Pastor's  Aid 
Society,  and  a  variety  of  organizations  for  the  con- 
duct of  institutional  and  general  work.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  have  independent  charters,  and  are 
subject  only  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  control  of 
the  church.  They  elect  their  own  officers  and  raise 
and  expend  their  own  funds,  it  being  always  under- 
stood that  in  the  conduct  of  their  work  they  shall 
conform  to  ecclesiastical  rules  and  act  in  harmony  with 
I  the  general  conference  boards. 

The  agencies  through  which  the  home  missionary 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  con- 
ducted until  January  1,  1907,  were  the  Missionary 
Society,  Church  Extension  Society,  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society,  National  City  Evangelization 
Union,  ami  the  Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism. 
Beginning  with  January  1,  1907,  the  Home  Mission 
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department  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church 
Extension  Society  were  consolidated  under  the  title 
of  "  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension." 
From  its  organization  in  1S19  until  the  close  of  1906, 
the  Missionary  Society  thus  included  both  home  and 
foreign  work.  The  work  under  the  care  of  the  Home 
Mission  department  of  the  Missionary  Society  has 
been  confined  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
Porto  Rico  anil  Hawaii.  The  total  disbursements  of 
the  Home  Mission  department  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  $450,396  in  1897  and  $598,968  in  1906, 
the  advance  being,  in  general,  uniform.  The  sum 
total  of  disbursements  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1906  was  $4,929,127.  The  nature  of  the  work  Ls 
indicated  by  the  apportionment  of  the  principal  dis- 
bursements during  the  year  1906,  which  were  as 
follows: 


For  work  among  English  speaking  population: 

North  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  river* ,  and  east 

of  the  Mississippi  river   $28,325 

Iowa,  Kaunas.  Oklahoma,  and  slates  north  ol 

them   85,440 

Arizona,  Nevada,  I'tah.  etc   68,  723 

Pacific  court   42, 375 

White  work  in  the  South,  Mary  land  and  IMaware 

excepted   52,745 

Colored  work,  mostly  in  the  South   45,525 

For  work  among  non-Kiiglish  shaking  population: 

Welsh...".   084 

Swedish   35,020 

Norwegian  and  Danish   23,090 

German   42,090 

French   4,295 

Spanirti   42.805 

(nines*   11,835 

Japanese   10,  145 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian   13, 550 

Italian   13,570 

Portuguese'   2, 0tj5 

Finnish   4,015 

American  Indians   9.825 

Other  foreign  population*   2,  780 


In  addition  to  this,  $47, 4(H)  was  appropriated  for 
city  work,  of  which  85,950  was  expended  in  New  York 
city,  $3,200  in  Philadelphia,  §2,600  in  Salt  Francisco, 
$2,400  in  St.  I-ouis,  and  proportionate  amounts  in 
other  large  cities. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension,  before  the  consoli- 
dation, had  special  care  of  new  churches,  and  since 
its  organization,  in  1865,  it  has  aided  15,000  such 
churches,  most  of  them  in  the  West.  More  than 
$600,000  has  been  loaned  to  assist  in  building  chapels 
and  churches,  and  as  these  funds  have  been  repaid 
they  have  been  sent  out  in  aid  of  others.  As  a  ride 
no  application  for  any  church  costing  over  810,000  is 
entertained.  Especially  important  is  the  quick  relief 
which  the  society  has  rendered  in  great  emergencies, 
such  as  the  earthquakes  at  Charleston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  flood  at  Galveston,  and  the  conflagration  at 
Jacksonville. 


The  amount  received  and  disbursed  in  1897  was 
$241,497;  in  1906  it  was  $379,388,  in  aid  of  365 
churches;  while  the  largest  amount  for  any  year  in 
the  decade  was  $428,050,  in  1901.  The  aggregate 
receipts  since  the  organization  of  the  society  have 
been  $9,067,730. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  is  supported 
by  annual  membership  fees,  and  by  receipts  from  mite 
box  collections,  bequests,  annuities,  and  special  gifts. 
It  supports  missionaries  and  conducts  schools  in  the 
Western  states,  especially  in  New  Mexico  and  southern 
California,  and  also  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  ami  Alaska. 
It  maintains  immigrant  homes  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  which,  during  1906,  provided  meals 
ami  lodgings  for  1,774  inmates,  besides  assisting  them 
to  secure  situations.  It  also  conducts  city  mission 
homes,  industrial  homes  for  girls,  a  dispensary  in 
Chicago  in  which  3,294  patients  were  treated  in  1906, 
and  a  medical  mission  in  Boston  where  7,309  were 
cared  for:  also  an  industrial  home  for  boys  in  Alaska. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  in  1897  were  $132,897;  in 
1902  they  had  advanced  to  $341,243;  and  in  1906 
they  were  $434,930.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
the  distribution  of  food  and  other  supplies  to  the 
value  of  $63,299. 

The  National  City  Evangelization  Union  has  for  its 
special  field  the  foreign  population  of  the  cities.  It 
distributes  tracts  and  other  literature,  but  devotes 
itself  particularly  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  unions. 
During  1906  it  received  for  its  own  work,  from  the 
Missionary  Society,  $47,460,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  unions  themselves  raised  a  sum  exceeding 
$1,000,000. 

The  Committee  on  Aggressive  Evangelism,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  evangelistic 
spirit  and  activities  in  the  churches,  dates  from  the 
general  conference  of  1904.  Its  particular  mode  of 
operation  is  to  hold  institutes  in  the  leading  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  churches  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility. 

The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  carried  on  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  separation  of  the  home 
and  foreign  departments,  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
!  general  conference,  and  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
|  sionarv  Society.    This  latter  is  independent  in  its 
action  except  that  certain  limitations  exist  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  its  funds  and  the  assignment  and 
location  of  its  missionaries.    Prior  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion the  apportionment  for  the  foreign  mission  work 
varied  from  $653,581  in  1897  to  SS43,540  in  1906.  the 
I  highest  point  reached  being  $949,794  in  1905.  The 
actual  receipts  varied  somewhat  from  these  figures, 
but  are  not  in  all  cases  available. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  its  lirst  year,  1869,  were  $4,546;  for  1S97, 
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$313,937:  for  1906,  $616.4.57.  The  decide  shows  a 
steady  and  very  uniform  advance  and  not  a  single 
retrogression.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  society  is 
that  practically  its  entire  administrative  work  is  vol- 
untary. There  arc  no  paid  secretaries  or  treasurers, 
and  only  a  small  office  force.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
raise  funds  during  any  regular  church  service,  nor  in 
any  Sunday  school,  ami  must  in  every  way  avoid  any 
interference  with  the  contributions  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board.  It  carries  on  its  work  of  collection 
through  5,886  auxiliaries  with  167,464  members,  2,531 
minor  organizations  with  75,344  members,  4S2  young 
people's  societies  with  10,295  members,  and  a  Swedish 
auxiliary  with  99  branches  and  2,541  memljors.  The 
fields  occupied  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  1906  it  supported 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries of  the  church  and  raised  three-sevenths  of 
the  total  money  expended. 

The  work  of  the  two  organizations  may  be  presented 
in  four  divisions:  Non-Christian  lands  (Africa,  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  India,  and  Malaysia);  Greek  Church 
lands  (Bulgaria  and  Russia);  Roman  Catholic  lands 
(South  America,  Italy,  and  Mexico);  Protestant  lands 
(Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland). 

The  report  for  1906  showed  work  carried  on  by  the 
two  societies  in  10  non-Christian  countries;  137  sta- 
tions occupied;  689  missionaries;  7,676  native  work- 
ers; 804  churches  with  168,950  members;  1,874  schools 
with  61,225  pupils;  and  20  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
of  which  7  reported  59,522  patients.  The  amount  of 
income  available  for  the  work,  exclusive  of  contribu- 
tions by  native  churches,  was  $911,534,  and  tho  total 
value  of  property  was  $4,217,710. 

The  report  for  work  in  Greek  Church  lands  showed 
2  countries  occupied;  2  stations;  4  missionaries  and 
29  native  helpers;  10  churches  with  432  members;  2 
schools  with  61  pupils;  contributions  amounting  to 
$13,353;  and  property  valued  at  $46,127. 

In  Roman  Catholic  lands  the  report  showed  10  coun- 
tries and  32  stations  occupied;  132  missionaries  and 
862  native  helpers;  192  churches  with  28,95.5  mem- 
bers; 135  schools  with  9,222  pupils;  2  hospitals  and 
dispensaries;  contributions  amounting  to  $284,901; 
and  property  valued  at  $1,722,028. 

In  Protestant  lands  6  countries  were  occupied,  and 
the  rejRirt  showed  2  American  missionaries  in  1  station; 
896  native  workers;  449  churches  with  61,445  mem- 
bers; 5  schools  with  80  pupils;  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $92,910;  and  property  valued  at  $3,527,936. 

A  summary  of  the  work  in  foreign  lands  shows  28 
countries  occupied;  172  stations;  827  American  mis- 
sionaries; 9,463  native  workers;  1,455  churches  with 
259,782  meml>ers;  2,016  schools  with  70,588  pupils; 
22  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (of  which  7  in  non- 


|  Christian   lands  report    5<) ,522  inmates);  amount 

I available  for  the  work,  exclusive  of  contributions  by 
native  churcl*-s,  $1,302,698;  and  property  valued  at 
$9,513,801. 
In  addition  to  these  contributions,  amounts  were 
contributed  by  native  churches  toward  their  own  sup- 
port, us  follows:  In  non-Christian  lands,  $304,441 ;  in 
I  Greek  Church  lands,  $1,068;  in  Roman  Catholic  lands, 
$175,726;  in  Protestant  lands,  $350,276. 

It  will  1h>  noticed  that  there  are  almost  no  mission- 
aries employed  in  Protestant  lands;  all  the  pastors  or 
other  helpers  are  native  to  the  land,  in  charge  of  what 
is  practically  home  mission  work  of  the  same  type  as 
that  carried  on  in  this  country,  classed  as  foreign  mis- 
j  sionary  work  because  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
I  United  States  and  under  the  care  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion board. 

As  churches  in  the  mission  fields  arc  organized,  they 
are  gathered  in  missions  and  mission  conferences,  and 
their  membership  is  reported  in  connection  with  the 
membership  of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  foreign  mem- 
bership, amounting  to  more  than  250,000  communi- 
cants, is  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  denomination,  while  similar  statistics  of  the  Sunday 
school  membership  make  a  still  better  showing  for  the 
mission  fields.  An  indication  of  the  di versified  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  37  different  languages,  besides  7  dialects  of 
Chinese. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  considered  under  four  heads:  Tho  Board  of 
Education,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering, 
and  the  University  Senate.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
have  been  united  with  the  Sunday  School  Union  under 
the  title  "Board  of  Education,  Freedmen's  Aid,  and 
Sunday  Schools." 

The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1868  for 
the  general  purpose  of  promoting  the  educational  work 
of  the  church.  A  specific  puqiose  has  been  the  aiding 
of  students  and  institutions  in  order  to  secure  "a  well- 
l  equip|M*d  force  of  men  and  women  for  the  ministerial, 
missionary,  evangelical,  ami  educati  >nal  work  of  the 
church.''  Two  annual  collections  are  taken — one  for 
the  general  work,  and  the  other,  on  "children's  day," 
for  the  "children's  fund  '— to  bo  granted  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  young  people  seeking  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  former,  called  the  "public  education  col- 
lection," amounted  to  $79,603  in  1897  and  to  $186,897 
in  1906;  the  highest  point  reached  was  $211,758  in 
1902.  The  receipts  from  the  latter  in  1897  were 
$76,300;  in  190(5  they  were  $73,439;  the  average  for 
the  decade,  however,  being  under  $70,(KK). 

A  classified  list  of  educational  institutions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  number  of 
their  teachers  ami  students,  and  the  value  of  their 
property  at  the  close  of  1U06,  follows: 
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The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Soci- 
ety was  merged  with  the  Boanl  of  Education  ami  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  January  1,  1007,  the  corporate 
name  of  the  new  organization  being  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Freedmen's  Aid,  and  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  specific  field  of  the 
organization  first  mentioned  was  the  education  of 
needy  white  ami  colored  people  in  the  South,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  industrial  training.  Collec- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  taken  annually  by  the  pastors, 
and  considerable  sums  are  also  received  from  legacies, 
special  gifts,  etc.  The  receipts  in  1S07  were  $261,562; 
in  1006  they  were  $747,7:10,  indicating  the  increase  of 
interest  in  the  work.  The  total  receipts  from  the  date 
of  organization  to  January  1,  1007,  were  $7,S10,307.  | 
The  report  of  the  society  for  1006  showed  46  schools 
with  615  teachers  and  11,826  pupils,  ami  lands  and 
buildings  valued  at  $1,001,560.  During  the  forty 
years  of  its  history  the  society  has  had  in  its  schools 
nearly  300,000  pupils,  ami  has  sent  out  over  12,000 
teachers  and  3,000  ministers  among  the  negroes. 

On  November  1,  1808,  the  Boanl  of  Bishops  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  church  to  contribute  during  the  next 
three  years  $20,000,000,  above  ami  beyond  the  regular 
gifts,  as  a  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Olicring.  The 
appeal  was  more  than  met,  and  out  of  the  olTering  thus 
made  $8,500,000  was  devoted  to  Christian  education. 

The  University  Senate  was  organized  in  its  present 
form  in  1002.  It  investigates  the  scholastic  require- 
ments ami  methods  of  any  institution  claiming  to  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  upon  its  report  depends  the  classification 
of  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  agetl 
are  of  two  kinds:  Those  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
church  and  those  connected  with  the  Deaconess  Move- 
ment. The  combined  statistics  for  1006  show  126 
institutions,  35,127  patient*  or  inmates,  37,852  chil- 


dren in  industrial  schools  connected  with  deaconess 
institutions,  property  valued  at  $8,820,404,  and  ex- 
pense of  administration,  $856,371.  Of  the  property 
value,  $3,623,270,  including  $442,734  for  property  in 
Europe  and  India,  is  credited  to  the  deaconess 
institutions. 

The  Deaconess  Movement  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  had  its  origin  in  1SS7  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Training  School  for  Missions.  About  100 
deaconess  institutions  of  various  kind.:  are  now  oper- 
ated in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  lands,  some  of 
them  hospitals,  others  homes,  orphanages,  training 
schools,  etc.,  the  general  purpose  l>cing  the  aitl  and  in- 
struction of  the  sick  or  unfortunate.  At  the  close  of 
1006  there  were  702  licensed  deaconesses  and  436  pro- 
bationers, who,  during  the  year  cared  for  17,470  pa- 
tients and  made  41«S,308  calls,  while  the  total  expense 
of  administration  was  $478,160.  This  amount  was 
raised  mostly  by  voluntary  contributions,  though  some 
of  the  institutions  have  small  endowments.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
general  support  during  the  year  was  about  $100,000, 
so  that  the  total  amount  contributed  during  that  time 
for  the  Deaconess  Movement  may  be  sot  down  as 
$574,000. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  (lately  combined  with  the 
Board  of  Education  ami  Freedmen's  Aid)  has  auxilia- 
ries anil  branches  all  over  the  United  States.  Within 
recent  years  it  has  derived  its  income  from  collections 
by  the  Sunday  schools,  ami  from  the  local  churches  on 
the  basis  of  one-twentieth  of  their  apportionment  for 
missions.  Many  churches  maintain  mission  Sunday 
schools  in  cities  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  population, 
and  then1  are  a  number  on  the  frontiers.  Practically 
every  school  is  suborganizeil  as  a  missionary  society, 
ami  the  total  contributions  of  the  Sunday  schools  for 
missions  in  1006  were  $537,432. 

The  Tract  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in 
the  church.  As  early  as  1808  the  general  conference 
gave  special  attention  to  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts,  and  in  1817  an  unofficial  tract  society  was 
formed  by  women  members  of  the  church.  The 
latest  charter  and  incorporation  were  given  in  1852. 
The  report  for  1006  shows  grants  of  tracts  aggregating 
2,035,286  pages,  besides  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
"Good  Tidings,"  a  paper  designed  especially  for 
colored  people  in  the  South.  Evr~y  pastor  is  required 
to  take  an  annual  collection  for  this  society,  and  the 
receipts  from  this  source  in  1006  were  $23,850.  The 
Bible  work  of  the  church  is  curried  on  through  the 
American  Bible  Society,  for  which  each  church  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  an  annual  collection. 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  official  young  people's 
society  of  the  church,  and  was  organized  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  15,  188'.),  taking  the  place  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
in  other  denominations.    A  senior  chapter  is  found  in 
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nearly  every  churrh  of  the  denomination,  and  junior 
chapters  in  ahout  half  of  the  ehurrhes.  The  features 
of  the  league  are  the  departments  of  spiritual  work, 
world  evangelism,  mercy  and  help,  and  literary  and 
social  work.  International  conventions  have  been 
held  biennially  since  1  Sl»3. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  Wesley 
Brotherhood  have  been  prominent  among  a  number 
of  similar  organizations  in  the  church.  The  former 
was  organized  November  12,  1895,  and  at  the  close  of 
1906  had  6711  chapters  with  35,000  members.  The 
latter,  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  organizations, 
was  established  September  27,  1898.  The  general 
object  of  these  brotherhoods  is  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious work  among  men  and  boys  by  securing  their 
attendance  systematically  on  the  services  of  the 
church,  ami  their  active  cooperation  in  its  financial, 
philanthropic,  and  charitable  undertakings.  The  sev- 
eral brotherhoods  have  recently  been  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Methodist  Brotherhood. 

The  Temperance  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  organized  November  22,  1901,  aims  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants 
and  narcotics  by  members  of  the  church,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  the  Epworth  league.  The  White  Shield 
League,  organized  by  the  general  conference  of  1901, 
is  the  official  temperance  society  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Temperance  Society  of  the 
church. 

The  Pastor's  Aid  Society,  which  is  found  in  most  of 
the  churches  of  the  denomination,  covers  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  such  as  systematic  visitation,  the  wel- 
coming of  strangers,  the  discovery  and  relief  of  desti- 
tution, the  distribution  of  needed  supplies,  the  visiting 
of  the  sick,  the  provision  of  means  for  the  furnishing 
of  parsonages,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  institutional  churches, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  are  conducted. 

The  publishing  house  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  established 
in  1789,  was  located  first  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  Bal- 
timore, and  is  now  in  New  York  city.  In  1S20  a 
branch  house  was  established  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  in  1840  became  a  separate  corporat  ion.  Accord- 
ing to  its  charter,  the  profits,  after  the  demands  for 
capital  are  supplied,  are  devoted  to  the  support  of 
superannuated  preachers  and  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. In  1907  the  net  value  of  the  two  plants  of  the 
Book  Concern  was  $4,171,509,  divided  as  follows:  At 
New  York,  $2,284,470;  at  Cincinnati,  $1,887,039. 

The  Book  Committee,  elect ed  by  the  general  con- 
ference, is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  organization 
of  the  church.  In  the  intervals  between  the  general 
conferences  it  may  be  said  to  exercise  supreme  au- 
thority over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  It  has 
sujiervision  of  the  publishing  interests,  and  examines 
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carefully  into  their  condition;  fixes  the  salaries  of  the 
bishops,  publishing  agents,  and  official  editors  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  has  power,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  discontinue  any  depository  or  period- 
ical; and  estimates  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  general  conference  and  the 
judiciary  conferences,  ami  makes  apportionment  of 
the  different  amounts  to  be  raised  by  the  annual  con- 
[  ferences. 

The  official  periodical  literature  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  includes  the  Methodist  Review,  8 
Christian  Advocates,  published  weekly  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  besides  one  other  English  weekly 
and  two  in  German,  the  Epworth  Herald,  and  Sunday 
school  periodicals.  There  are  also  various  semiofficial 
anil  unofficial  publications  which  are  identified  with 
the  church,  but  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral conference.  The  Sunday  school  periodicals,  under 
the  su|H>rvision  of  an  editor  elected  by  the  general 
conference,  have  a  large  circulation,  the  weekly  Sun- 
day School  Advocate  sending  out  nearly  half  a  million 
copies. 

The  general  financial  interests  of  the  church  are  in 
the  hands  of  various  trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  created  by  the 
general  conference,  is  "competent  to  answer  for  the 
church  in  legal  proceedings,"  and  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  any  property  left  for  the  benefit  or  en- 
dowment of  any  institution  of  the  church,  especially 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  superannuates,  and  for  the  en- 
dowment of  churches,  deaconess  institutions,  orphan- 
ages, or  other  charitable  establishments. 

The  Chartered  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  itinerant  and  super- 
annuated ministers  and  their  dependents,  and  is  the 
oldest  chartered  organization  connected  with  the 
church.    This  fund  amounts  to  $48,500. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  ami  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  29,943  organizations,  contained  in 
113  conferences  ami  12  missions.  These  organizations 
are  distributed  in  every  state  and  territory ;  14.119  be- 
ing in  the  North  Central  division.  The  states  having 
the  largest  number  are  Ohio  with  2,409,  Pennsylvania 
with  2,379,  New  York  with  2,199,  and  Illinois  with 
2,028. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
2,986.154;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  27,800 
I  organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
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cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation lias  28,345  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  7,983.742,  as  rerun-ted  by  26,866 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $163,357,805, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $S. 640,- 
273;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  1.211  organiza- 
tions; and  12,215  parsonages  valued  at  $25,508,417. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  26,869  organiza- 


tions, number 28,102,  with  351,312  officersand  teachers 
and  2,700,742  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  1 7,47'.). 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,082  organizations,  745,800  com- 
municants, and  $66,634,397  in  the  value  of  church 
pro|>erty. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURlU  PROPERTY.  DEHT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  HY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND 

MISSIONS  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  cnURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS  law 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VAI.l'K  OF  (IHRCH  PROPKRTY,  DKIIT  ON  CHURCH 

SCHOOLS,  IIY  CONFERENCES  AND  MISSION'S: 


PROPKRTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SI  N  DAY 
I90tt-C<mtinui*l. 
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INION  AMERICAN  METHODIST 

II1STOUY. 

Following  tlif  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  colored  members  of  the 
Methodist  churches  became  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
and  within  a  few  years  separate  congregations  were 
formed  for  worship,  though  there  was  no  distinct 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Among  these  Congrega- 
tions was  one  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  in  1S0"»  the 
colored  members  of  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  withdrew  and  erected  a  building  for  them- 
selves. Having  now  a  church  of  their  own,  they 
thought  they  could  have  the  rule,  but  found  out  that 


EPISCOPAL  CIII  RCII  (COLORED). 

they  were  still  under  the  control  of  the  presiding  elder 
of  the  district.  This  did  not  suit  them,  hut  they  con- 
tinued thus  until  1812,  when  there  was  a  general 
revolt,  and  in  consequence  the  trustees,  including 
Peter  Spencer,  William  Anderson,  and  others,  were 
expelled,  and  many  of  the  families  followed.  Plans 
were  immediately  formed  for  an  in«lependent  organi- 
zation with  a  new  building,  and  on  September  7, 
1813,  the  Union  Church  of  Africans  was  incorporated. 
Thirty-one  families  joined  in  it  ,  anil  Peter  Spencer  and 
William  Anderson  were  chosen  to  supervise  the  work. 
They  appointed  members  to  positions  of  trust,  or- 
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daiiied  fillers,  and  gave  them  authority  to  ordain 
others. 

During  the  next  thirty-seven  years  the  church 
devekqied  until  there  were  two  annual  conferences, 
Wilmington  and  New  York,  including  -11  churches, 
in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  In  1S43  the  Rev.  William  Anderson 
died,  and  in  1S46,  the  Rev.  l'etcr  Spencer.  In  1850  a 
division  occurred  over  the  interpretation  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  discipline,  and  out  of  the  division  arose 
on  the  one  hand  the  African  I'nion  Church,  and  on 
the  other,  the  I'nion  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  For  some  time  the  members  of  the  latter, 
representing  the  old  organization,  were  compelled  to 
meet  in  private  houses,  but  after  four  years  a  house  of 
worship  was  erected,  and  since  then  the  church  has 
grown. 

nOCTRINK  AND  POLITY. 

The  doctrine  is  essentially  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  candidates  for  membership 
are  required  to  assent  only  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  polity  is  likewise  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  chief  difference  being  the  provision  for 
a  general  convention  as  a  constitutional  la^ 
body,  to  be  called  only  when  there  is  under 
tion  a  change  in  polity  or  name.  The  other  confer- 
ences— general,  annual,  district,  and  quarterly — cor- 
respond to  those  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WORK. 

For  home  missionary  work,  such  as  helping  needy 
churches,  about  $400  was  raised  during  1006.  Out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle  of  the  churches,  work  is  I 
being  carried  on  in  Canada,  where  there  are  3  churches 
150  communicants,  and  property  valued  at  ' 


with 


$5,000.  Interest  in  education  brought  little  practical 
result  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  I'nion  Indus- 
trial and  Theological  Training  School  was  opened  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  with  property  valued  at  about  $3,500. 
In  1906  it  reported  0  teachers  and  60  students,  while 
$500  was  contributed  to  its  support.  There  were  50 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  with  600  names  enrolled, 
and  a  Young  Peoples'  I'nion  with  300  members,  while 
in  some  churches  the  young  men  are  o*ganized  as 
"Sons  of  Spencer." 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  77  organizations  in  5  conferences,  distributed  in  9 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  46  are  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
4,347;  of  these,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  60  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  16,046 ;  church  property 
valued  at  $170,150,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $40,796;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship 
by  16  organizations;  and  4  parsonages  valued  at 
$6,400.  There  are  78  Sunday  schools  reported,  with 
481  officers  and  teachers  and  3,372  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  64. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  35  organizations  and  2,068  com- 
municants, but  a  decrease  of  $17,450  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES  1906 
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AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CIII  RCH 


HISTORY, 

Soon  aft<T  tlic  Kt'volutionarv  wrir  colored  tuenibenj 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  tliiroront  places, 
dissatisfied  with  conditions,  liejiaii  to  hold  separftte 
services,  hoping  thus  to  secure  larger  privileges  anil 
more  freedom  of  action  than  they  helieved  were  pos- 
sihle  in  continued  association  with  their  white,  breth- 
ren, and  also  to  avoid  certain  humiliating  discrimina- 
tions practiced  against  them.    They  styled  themselves, 


fur  the  most  part,  African  Methodists,  simply  because 
they  were  of  African  descent  and  Methodists,  and  not 
because  they  thought  of  permanently  dissociating 
themselves  frnin  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Thus  as  early  as  1787  a  company  of  colored  Metho- 
dists in  Philadelphia  withdrew,  built  a  chapel,  and  nb- 
t  nined  a  colored  preacher  through  ordination  by  Bishop 
White  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1793 
Bishop  Asbury  dedicated,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bethel 
Church,  built  by  Hit-hard  Allen,  a  well-to-do  negro,  and 
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tho  platform  adopted  by  the  congregation  included  the 
following: 

"Wo  consider  every  child  of  (iod  a  member  of  the 
mystical  bo«ly  of  Christ,  *  *  *  yet  in  the  political 
government  of  our  church  we  prohibit  our  white  breth- 
ren from  electing  or  l>eing  elected  into  any  office  among 
us,  save  that  of  a  preacher  or  public  speaker."  As 
reasons  for  this  action  they  gave  the  "inconveniences 
arising  from  white  people  and  people  of  color  mixing 
together  in  public  assemblies,  more  particularly  in 
places  of  public  worship." 

In  17!)*)  Allen  was  untamed  deacon,  and  the  church, 
according  to  an  arrangement  already  made,  remained 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  a  white  elder.  This  arrange- 
ment ,  however,  did  not  work  very  well,  and  content  ions 
between  the  white  and  colored  Methodists  of  the  city 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  court 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Bethel  Church,  which  thus 
became  an  independent  body.  In  1814  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  elders  announced  that  the  white  preachers 
could  no  longer  maintain  pastoral  responsibility  for  the 
colored  congregation,  and  in  1816  Richard  Allen  and 
1.5  others  called  a  number  of  similar  societies,  which 
bad  been  formed  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  to  organize  a  church  of 
colored  persons  with  autonomous  government.  This 
convention  was  held  in  April  of  that  year,  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Tho  movement  received  the  cordial  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  of  a  number  of  white  persons, 
among  whom  were  I>r.  Benjamin  Rush,  Robert  Rals- 
ton, William  McKean,  and  Bishop  White  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church. 

The  general  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  adopted,  and  Richard  Allen 
was  elected  bishop  and  consecrated  by  live  regularly 
Ordained  ministers,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among  the  points  em- 
phasized in  this  first  conference  were  the  duty  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  civil  government,  and  the  parity  of 
the  ministry  on  such  basis  that  any  minister  coming 
from  another  denomination  should  be  received  in  the 
same  olficial  standing  that  he  held  in  the  church  from 
which  he  came. 

For  tho  first  twenty  years  the  operations  of  the  new 
denomination  were  confined  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Later  they 
were  extended  to  the  New  England  states,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri.  Kentucky,  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  the  last  state  Wing  represented  in  New 
Orleans  alone.  Previous  to  the  civil  war,  compara- 
tively little  was  done  in  the  Southern  stales,  but  during 
the  war,  through  the  influence  of  two  chaplains  in  the 
United  States  Army,  the  Rev.  \V.  II.  Hunter  ami  the 
Rev.  II.  M.  Turner,  and  of  some  colored  soldiers  who 


were  also  preachers,  two  organizations  were  formed  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast.  After  the  war  tho  church 
extended  rapidly  throughout  the  South,  and  to-day  it 
is  represented  in  each  of  tho  original  slave  states,  while 
its  northern  field  includes  the  Northern  states  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Ontario  in  Canada. 

Bishop  B.  W.  Arnott,  for  many  years  the  church 
statistician,  gives  the  following  figures,  illustrating  the 
development  of  tho  church  bv  decades  from  1S26  to 
IKHtt: 
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DOCTRINE  ANIJ  POLITY. 

As  already  indicated,  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is,  in  doctrine  and  polity,  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.1  In 
polity  the  chief  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  the 
bishops  are  itinerant,  traveling  at  large  throughout  the 
denomination,  while  in  the  African  Church  the  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  episcopal  districts,  over  each  of 
which  a  bishop  is  appointed,  and  for  which  he  is  held 
responsible.  The  place  of  residence  of  the  bishop  is 
left  to  each,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  church  offi- 
cially. In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  a  bishop  in 
the  interval  between  the  general  conferences,  the 
Board  of  Bishops  is  empowered  to  rearrange  the 
work  of  episcopal  supervision. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  income  of  the  different 
departments  of  church  activity  and  to  secure  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  bishops  to  employ  their 
whole  time  in  traveling  throughout  their  districts,  a 
general  financial  plan  was  adopted  by  the  general  con- 
ference of  1S40.  Even-  preacher  holding  a  charge 
was  instructed  to  collect  2  cents  a  month  from  each 
member,  the  amount  thus  raised  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  itinerant,  superannuated,  and 
supernumerary  preachers;  to  the  bishops'  salaries; 
and  to  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern. This  general  plan  has  l>een  retained  by  subse- 
quent general  conferences,  though  with  some  changes. 
In  I  SOS  the  "dollar  law"  was  enacted,  providing  that 
each  preacher  should  collect.  SI  from  each  member 
per  annum,  of  which  one-fourth  was  to  go  to  the  gen- 
end  bonk  steward  :  one-fourth  to  the  treasurer  of  Wil- 
berforce  University;  and  the  remainder  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  preacher.  At  present  the  apportion- 
ment is  as  follows:  Church  extension,  10  per  cent; 
annual  conferences,  AC,  per  cent;  and  the  financial 

1  St-c  Mi'thudi-i.  Ei.iiMvj.al  <  burch,  j.agc  m. 
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department  of  the  church,  for  general  purposes,  54 
per  cent.  The  summary  of  receipt!  and  expenditure! 
in  this  last  department  for  the  two  yeans  1905  and 
1906  shows  total  receipts,  $204,140,  and  total  expendi- 
tures, $206,323.  The  financial  department  has  been 
reorganized  at  different  times,  and  is  now  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WOKK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  by 
the  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society,  which 
include  annual  conference  and  other  auxiliary  soci- 
eties, ami  by  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  auxiliaries. 

The  Parent  Home  ami  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  general  charge  of  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  church,  was  organized  in  1S44.  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  work  of  William  Paul  Quinn,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  general  conference  of  1X40  as 
the  church's  first  general  missionary,  and  was  sent 
out  to  organize  churches  and  temperance  societies, 
and  to  establish  schools  for  children.  The  mission- 
ary work  in  the  South  was  begun  as  early  as  1863, 
but  at  present  the  society  conducts  mission  schools 
and  organizes  churches  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  lands.  Outside  the  United  States  the 
fields  occupied  are  Canada;  West  Africa,  including 
Liberia  and  Sierra  I^eone;  South  Africa,  including  the 
Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Town;  the 
West  Indies;  and  British  Guiana.  In  the  quadren- 
nium,  1864  to  1868,  the  amount  raised  was  $5,425. 
Since  that  period  the  amount  has  gradually  increased, 
in  somewhat  varying  ratio,  until  from  15)00  to  1903 
the  sum  of  $80,815  was  raised. 

In  1898  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner  organized  the  Trans- 
vaal anil  the  South  African  Annual  conferences  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  South  Africa, 
the  former  with  a  church  membership  of  7,175,  and 
the  latter  with  a  membership  of  3,625.  The  member- 
ship in  these  conferences  has  since  been  materially 
increased  by  their  connection  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Ethiopian  Movement  in  South  Africa,  a  number  of 
churches  formerly  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  England  having  withdrawn  from 
that  organization  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  race 
question. 

There  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  a  paper  called  the  "  Voice  of  Missions," 
giving  general  church  news,  but  emphasizing  mission- 
ary matters.  The  general  financial  support  of  the 
missionary  department  is  secured  by  75  per  cent  of  an 
annual  collection  taken  by  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  is  supplemented  by 
money  raised  by  the  auxiliary  missionary  societies. 


The  receipts  for  1906  include  the  following:  Easter 
collections,  $24,413;  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  collections,  $4,405;  Woman's  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  collections,  $2,203; 
Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society  collections, 
18,006;  making  a  total  of  $39,026,  of  which  $24,376 
went  to  the  missionary  department,  and  $14,650  to 
the  conferences.  The  sum  apportioned  to  the  mis- 
sionary department  was  divided  between  the  home 
and  foreign  work  as  follows:  60  per  cent,  or  $14,626, 
to  the  home  field,  and  40  per  cent,  or  $9,750,  to  the 
foreign  work. 

In  close  relation  with  the  missionary  department  is 
the  department  of  church  extension,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  for  weak  and  struggling  churches, 
and  assisting  in  the  mission  work.  At  first  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  but  in  1892  it  was  established  on  a  separate 
footing.  It  is  supported  by  revenues  accruing  from 
10  per  cent  of  the  "dollar  money"  fund,  50  per  cent 
of  all  "children's  day  money,"  admission  fees,  annual 
dues  of  the  woman's  department,  special  collections, 
etc.  The  total  receipts  from  1892  to  1906  were 
$232,687,  the  receipts  for  the  two  years  1905  and  1906 
being  $45,309,  indicating  a  steady  increase. 

If  one-half  of  this  amount  be  taken  as  the  receipts 
for  1906,  and  to  it  be  added  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  missionary  society,  the  total  amount  for  home 
missions  in  1906  will  be  $37,280. 

The  interest  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  education  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
special  educational  department  was  organized  in  1884. 
There  arc  now  under  its  supervision  20  institutions, 
classified  so  as  to  include  primary,  industrial,  normal, 
scientific,  collegiate,  and  university  courses,  besides  3 
parochial  or  mission  schools.  Wilberforce  University, 
at  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  is  the  central  institution,  and 
connected  with  it  is  the  Payne  Theological  Seminary. 
There  is  also  the  Turner  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  at 
several  of  the  other  schools  for  chairs  of  theology  or 
correspondence  courses. 

The  income  of  these  institutions  includes  a  nominal 
sum  from  the  students  for  tuition,  board,  room  rent, 
etc.,  an  appropriation  by  the  general  conference  of  8 
per  cent  of  the  '"dollar  money,"  and  other  contribu- 
tions and  appropriations  as  may  be  specifically  needed. 
The  third  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year  is  set 
apart  as  educational  endowment  day,  and  all  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  in  the  connection  are  required  to 
hold  a  rally  for  that  cause. 

The  latest  report  shows  over  $125,000  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  which  employ 
190  teachers  and  have  over  6,000  student*,  including 
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300  pupils  in  mission  schools.  The  value  of  the  school 
property  is  about  $9.50,000  and  of  the  endowments, 
135,000. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  has  for  its  special  purpose 
the  systematizing  of  Sunday  school  work  among  col- 
ored people,  providing  literature  and  text-hooks,  and 
distributing  Sunday  school  literature  among  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  connection.  For  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding this  work  a  special  children's  day,  the  second 
Sunday  in  June,  has  heen  set  apart,  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  amount  raised  on  that  day  is  devoted  to  the  general 
interests  of  Sunday  school  work.  The  amount  re- 
ceived during  1006  was  328,382. 

The  publication  department  is  the  oldest  in  the 
church,  originating  in  1817,  when  the  first  Church  Dis- 
cipline was  printed.  In  1841  the  first  number  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Magazine  appeared,  and 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  weekly  papers  —the  Chris- 
tian Herald  (lat<*r  called  the  Christian  Recorder),  the 
Southern  Christian  Recorder,  and  others — all  of  which 
have  done  a  great  work  in  the  development  of  the 
church.  The  special  literary  magazine  of  the  church 
is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Review. 

The  general  conference  of  1900,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
organized  the  Allen  Christian  Endeavor  League  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  Epworth  league  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  church  has  an  aid 
society  called  the  Connection*!  Preachers'  Aid  Society 
and  Mutual  Relief  Association,  organized  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1897. 

7U977 — PAitr  2    10  -•-•» 


8TAT1ST1C8. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  6,647  organizations  in  f>9  conferences, 
distributed  in  13  states  and  territories.  Of  these  or- 
ganizations, 2.981  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division 
and  2,698  in  the  South  Central  division;  the  state 
having  the  largest  number  being  Georgia  with  1,226. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
494,777;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  6,486 
organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  6,538  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  1,832,600,  as  reported  by  6,178 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $11,303,489, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,191,921 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  268  organi- 
zations; and  1,783  parsonages  valued  at  $1,255,246. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  6,056  organiza- 
tions, number  6,285,  with  41,941  officers  and  teachers 
and  292,689  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  estimated  at  6,200. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4,166  organizations,  42,052  com- 
municants, and  $4,835,209  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHTRO!  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCU  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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This  body  is  11  union  <»f  two  distinct  organizations, 
the  African  Union  ('lunch  an<!  the  First  Colored 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  The  former  had  its 
origin  in  the  movement  started  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  1  SI 3 ,  when  the  Union  Church  of  Africans  was  in- 
corporated. In  1850  there  was  a  division  in  the 
church  over  the  interpretation  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Discipline,  and  out  of  that  arose  «>n  the  one  hand  the 
African  Union  Church,  and  on  the  other  the  Union 


American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.1  In  lKfifi  a 
movement  was  started  for  uniting  the  African  Union 
Church,  which  then  comprised  !>  congregations,  with 
the  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  com- 
prising I  t  congregations,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  The  union  was  effected  in 
August,  1866,  and  the  name  adopted  was  "The 
African  Union  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant 

'Se<>  Union  American  Mettvulist  Kpi«ci»pal  Church  (Colored), 
pii^c  HA. 
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Church  of  America  or  Elsewhere,"  ordinarily  known 
as  the  African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

In  general,  the  doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  the  polity  difTers 
considerably,  agreeing  rather  with  that  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  It  accords  equal  rights  to 
ministers  and  laymen,  has  lay  delegates  in  the  annual 
conferences  and  the  general  conference,  no  bishops, 
and  no  higher  office  than  that  of  elder.  The  itiner- 
ancy is  observed,  and  ministers  are  paid  such  salaries 
as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  church  they 
serve.  The  conference  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
and  each  district  is  divided  into  circuits  and  home 
missionary  stations. 

The  church  carries  on  no  foreign  missionary  work, 
and  its  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  by  the 
pastors.    There  are  no  educational  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  69  organizations  in  .3  conferences,  distributed 
in  6  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Maryland 
having  the  largest  number,  26. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,592;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  67  organi- 
zations, about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion lias  71  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  21 ,955;  church  property  valued  at  $183,697, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $20,91 7 ; 
and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $7,500.  There  are  66 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  441  officers  and  teachers 
and  5,266  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connec  ted  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  187. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations,  2,177  commu- 
nicants, ami  $129,257  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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AKRK'AN  METHODIST  K 

HISTORY. 

Among  the  early  independent  colored  Methodist  con- 
gregations in  this  country  was  one  organized  in  New- 
York  city  in  1790  by  James  Varick,  Abraham  Thomp- 
son, William  Miller,  and  others,  who  were  members  of 
the  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
desire  to  have  a  separate  organization  in  which  "they 
•night  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  spiritual  gifts 
among  themselves,  ami  thereby  be  more  useful  to  one 
another,"  was  occasioned  largely  by  the  "caste  preju- 
dice [which]  forbade  their  taking  the  sacrament  until 
the  white  members  were  all  served,"  and  the  desire 
for  other  church  privileges  denied  them.  The  first 
church  was  built  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  called 
"Zion."  The  next  year  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  articles  of 
agreement  were  entered  into  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  by  which  the  latter  supplied  them 
with  ordained  preachers  until  the  year  1820.  Mean- 
while the  organization  of  the  I'nion  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
as  separate  and  distinct  denominations,  caused  con- 
siderable uneasiness,  and  the  Zion  Church  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
ordination  of  some  of  its  local  preachers  as  elders. 
To  this  no  answer  was  given,  and  in  1820,  as  the  con- 
gregation had  developed  several  preachers  of  ability, 
it  formally  withdrew  from  the  supervision  of  white 


PISCOPAI.  ZION  CHURCH. 

pastors,  and,  in  connection  with  churches  which  had 
been  formed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  on  Ixmg  Island,  N.  Y.,  made 
plans  for  an  entirely  separate  organization. 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  Mother 
Zion  Church,  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard  streets, 
New  York  city,  June  21,  1821.  At  that  time  the  de- 
nomination consisted  of  6  churches,  I1,)  preachers,  and 
1,426  members.  As  they  had  no  ordained  elders  at 
this  time,  the  conference  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  William  Phoebus,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  of  the  same 
church,  acted  as  secretary.  James  Varick,  who,  from 
his  activity  and  influence,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  of  the  denomination,  was  made  district 
chairman. 

The  second  annual  conference,  which  was  also  the 
first  general  conference,  met  in  Wesley  Church,  Lom- 
bard street,  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1822,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Abraham  Thompson.  After  some 
routine  business,  it  adjourned  to  meet  July  18  in 
Mother  Zion  Church,  New  York.  In  the  meantime, 
on  June  17,  James  Varick,  Abraham  Thompson,  and 
Levin  Smith  were  ordained  elders  by  Dr.  James  Covel, 
Sylvester  Hutchinson,  ami  William  Stillwell,  all  white, 
elders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  this 
conference,  on  July  21 ,  six  persons  were  elected  deacons 
in  the  forenoon  and  elders  in  the  afternoon,  and  James 
Varick  was  elected  the  first  superintendent  or  bishop 
of  the  denomination.    No  other  general  conference  was 
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held  until  1828,  when  Christopher  Rush  was  elected 
the  second  bishop  of  the  denomination.  After 
Bishop  Varick's  death,  in  1827,  Bishop  Kush  served 
alone  until  1840,  when  William  Miller  was  elected  as 
his  associate.  It  was  not  until  1848  that  the  present 
name  of  the  church  was  adopted. 

At  the  general  conference  of  1852  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  with  regard  to  the  parity  of  the  super- 
intendents or  bishops,  which  divided  the  denomination 
into  two  wings,  but  the  breach  was  healed,  ami  in 
1860  the  two  factions  reunited. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  did 
not  begin  operations  in  the  South  until  1.803,  when 
Bishop  Joseph  J.  Clinton  sent  Elder  James  W.  Hood 
to  North  Carolina  and  Elder  Wilbur  G.  Strong  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  though  work  was  not  begun 
until  the  following  January.  The  appointment  to 
North  Carolina  was  specially  fortunate,  and  churches 
sprang  up  rapidly.  Men  only  just  emancipated  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  felt  themselves  called  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  own 
people.  Before  the  year  closed  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  was  organized,  the  parent  of  5  confer- 
ences in  that  slate,  with  a  combined  membership  in 
1906  of  over  600  local  churches.  The  success  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  was  not  so  phenome- 
nal, but  the  missionary  effort  in  these  states  proved  to 
be  most  fruitful.  This  is  especially  true  of  Alabama, 
where  there  are  4  large  conferences.  So  successful 
were  the  efforts  of  these  early  missionaries  that  when 
the  general  conference  met  in  1880  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  15  annual  conferences  had  been  organized  in  the 
South. 

The  general  conference  of  1880  was  an  important 
one.  Livingstone  College  was  established  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Harris  being  its  first 
principal.  Two  years  later,  on  his  return  from 
England,  where  he  had  collected  $10,000  for  the  col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Price,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  negro  citizenship,  was  made 
president,  and  continued  in  this  office  until  his 
death  in  ISD3.  The  Star  of  Zion,  the  chief  weekly 
organ  of  the  church,  was  adopted  by  this  general 
conference  as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion, and  the  first  organized  missionary  effort  was  in- 
stituted by  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Missions  and 
a  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  accepting  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  regen- 
eration followed  by  adoption,  and  entire  sunct idea- 
tion. It  recognizee  the  Scriptures  as  written  by  holy 
men  as  they  weie  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  polity. 
aLso.it  is  insubstantial  agreement  with  that  church, 


having  the  same  system  of  conferences — quarterly, 
annual,  and  general.  The  itinerancy  Is  maintained 
throughout  all  ranks  of  ministers.  A  bishop  holds 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  but  he  may  be 
assigned  quadrennially  to  different  districts,  and  may 
be  retired,  when  feebleness  or  general  disability  war- 
rants it,  on  $1,000  a  year.  The  widows  of  bishops  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $300  annually.  The  membership  of 
the  general  conference  is  made  up  of  the  bishops  and 
general  denominational  officers  ex  officio,  ministerial 
delegates  from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  ratio  of 
1  for  every  15  active  pastors  where  there  are  over  40 
members  of  conference,  and  two  lay  delegates  from 
each  annual  conference,  except  for  such  as  are  entitled 
to  but  one  ministerial  delegate.  The  salaries  of  bish- 
ops and  general  denominational  officers,  except  such 
as  are  paid  by  their  respective  departments,  are  paid 
from  a  general  fund  secured  by  an  annual  assessment  of 
50  cents  on  each  member  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

At  the  general  conference  of  1S92  an  effort  was  made 
to  quicken  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  denomination, 
and  a  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  time  was  not  quite  ripe,  and  both  the 
missionary  and  the  educational  benevolences  were 
destined  to  wait  until  a  later  period.  At  the  general 
conference  of  1S06  a  new  financial  plan  was  adopted 
[  by  which  the  bishops  were  to  receive  a  better  support, 
and  the  educational  work  was  made  more  secure.  It 
was  not  until  the  general  conference  of  1!»04  that  the 
general  work  of  the  church  was  thoroughly  organized 
in  regular  departments. 

The  work  of  homo  missions  is  under  the  care  of  a 
board  appointed  by  the  general  conference.  One-half 
of  the  apportionment  for  this  cause  goes  to  assist 
preachers  engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  conference 
,  in  which  it  is  collected.  On  an  order  from  the  bishops, 
wherever  exigencies  require  it,  this  amount  is  sup- 
plemented by  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding 
secretary.  At  present,  portions  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  states  beyond  the  Mississippi  river, 
especially  Oklahoma,  are  regarded  as  special  mission 
fields.  During  the  year  1906  the  amount  spent  in 
home  missionary  work  was  18,000. 

In  close  connection  with  the  home  missionary  work 
is  that  of  church  extension,  carried  on  by  a  special 
board,  which  helps  in  the  erection  of  churches  in 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  where  missionaries 
are  employed  and  the  congregations  are  weak.  The 
board  maintains  a  regular  loan  fund,  an  emergency 
fund,  and  an  annuity  fund.  A  certain  amount  is 
apportioned  to  each  pastoral  charge  to  be  raised  an- 
nually for  this  work.  During  the  year  1906  the  sum 
of  $15,000  was  thus  expended. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  general  conference, 
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which  maintains  stations  in  British  Honduras,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  Liberia 
and  other  points  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  There 
are  in  all  about  15  regular  missionaries,  over  ono-half 
of  whom  are  natives,  besides  a  number  of  helpers. 
Three  schools  are  maintained  in  Africa.  The  value 
of  property  in  the  foreign  field  is  placed  at  $  13,000, 
of  which  $3,000  represents  school  property.  Contribu- 
tions for  the  foreign  mission  work  in  1900  amouuted  to 
$3,000,  aside  from  the  appropriation  for  the  schools. 

The  church  has  now  a  regular  Board  of  Kducation, 
with  headquarters  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  ('.,  which 
has  supervision  over  all  schools.  Money  collected 
for  education  is  sent  to  the  corresponding  secretary, 
who,  under  the  advice  of  the  board, apportions  to  each 
school  its  percentage.  Eleven  regularly  established 
schools  are  conducted,  including  Livingstone  College, 
and  the  funds  for  thoir  support  are  raised  by  appor- 
tionment to  ea^h  pastoral  chargo,  and  by  a  freewill 
offering  from  each  Sunday  school.  These  1 1  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  about  2,000,  and  send  out  about 
150  graduates  each  year.  About  50  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, at  an  average  salary  of  $500.  Four  schools 
do  academic  work,  while  the  others  do  mainly  gram- 
mar school  and  industrial  work.  The  value  of  the 
school  property  in  the  Unit<*l  States  is  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  2,20-1  organizations  in  33  conferences,  distributed 
in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
organizations,  1,103  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
North  Carolina  leading  with  673. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
184,542;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for 2,156 


organizations,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per 
cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
'  nation  has  2,131  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  690,951,  as  reported  by  2,048 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $4,833,207, 
against  which  there  appears  an   indebtedness  of 
$474,269;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  78  organiza- 
I  tions;  and  348  parsonages  valued  at  $350,690.  The 
1  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  2,060  organizations, 
number  2,092,  with  16,245  officers  and  teachers  and 
107,692  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  3,0S2,  and  there  arc  also  about  3S4  ex- 
horters  and  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  500  organizations,  544  church  edi- 
fices, and  $2,119,079  in  the  value  of  church  property, 
but  a  decrease  of  165,246  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants. In  other  words,  the  statistics  for  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  those  given  in  the  report  for  1890,  show 
that,  while  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in 
the  number  of  organizations— 29.3  per  cent  and  in 
the  number  of  church  edifices — 34.3  per  cent — ami  h 
very  material  increase — 78.1  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  church  property,  the  present  number  of  communi- 
cants is  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  former  num- 
ber, or  184,542  in  1906  as  against  349,788  in  1890. 

The  method  of  securing  the  statistics  for  19(H)  has 
been  such,  however,  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of 
any  great  error  with  respect  to  either  the  number  of 
communicants  or  any  of  the  other  items  of  inquiry. 
The  statistics,  in  all  cases,  were  obtained  direct,  either 
from  the  pastors  or  presiding  elders,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  secured  by  a  personal  canvass  by 
agents  sent  out  from  this  Office.  Furthermore,  the 
figures  have  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  verification  from  authoritative  sources  and  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct ;  therefore,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  number  of  communicants  as  given  in 
the  report  for  1890  was  too  high. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  cnURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  190«. 


PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 


•OklMhoinuaiiJ  Indian  TiTnlorr  combined. 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 
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METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 


The  general  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  rule  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century  was 
theoccasion  for  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  that 
time  vested  an  unlimited  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  in  the  ministry,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  lay  memhers.  In  1821,  after  years  of  desultory 
discussion,  the  Wesleyan  Kejwsitory  was  estahlished 
as  a  medium  for  the  special  consideration  of  what  came 
to  be  called  the  •'mutual  rights"  of  the  ministry  and 
laity.  Later  it  was  superseded  by  a  paper  called  "Mu- 
tual Rights,"  which  vigorously  discussed  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  right  of  the  laity  to  an  equal  represen- 
tation with  the  ministers  in  the  lawmaking  bodies  of 
the  church. 

Union  societies  were  formed  in  order  to  develop 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  in  1S27  a 
convention  was  called  which  formally  petitioned  the 
general  conference  of  1S28  to  concede  the  principle  of 
lay  representation  in  all  the  conferences  of  the  church. 
The  reply  was  unfavorable,  ami  the  petitioners  were 
charged  with  being  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  agitation  and 
of  intensity  of  feeling.  The  union  societies  became 
more  active,  and  their  organ.  Mutual  Rights,  more  pn>- 
nounced  than  ever.  Then  followed  citations  for  trial 
before  church  courts  on  the  charge  of  '  speaking  evil 
of  magistrates  and  ministers,"  the  expelling  of  some, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  many  who  sympathized  with 
them.  A  number  of  local  independent  societies  were 
organized,  and  a  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore  in 
November,  1828,  where  a  provisional  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  "The  Associated  Methodist 
Churches."  Two  years  later  another  convention  was 
held  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  was  formed,  enrolling  S3  ministers  and  almut 
5,000  members.  During  the  succeeding  quadrennium 
the  membership  increased  rapidly,  new  annual  con- 
ferences were  formed,  the  territorial  limits  of  the  church 
were  considerably  extended,  and  one  or  two  schools 
were  established. 

With  the  development  of  the  discussion  concerning 
slavery  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  The  word  "white" 
had  been  left  in  the  Discipline,  and  thus  colored  people 
were  excluded  from  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office. 
The  churches  in  the  North  and  West  demanded  the 
suppression  of  this  word,  as  both  offensive  and  un- 
christian, while  the  churches  of  the  slaveholding  states 
were  just  as  determined  on  its  retention.  All  attempts 
at  compromise  failed,  and  in  1858  the  two  sections 
divided.  After  the  close  of  the  war  ami  the  settlement 
of  the  slavery  question  they  were  reunited  in  1S77. 


DOCTRINE  AND  POI.ITT. 

In  doctrine  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  stands 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  polity,  however,  there  are  certain  radical  differences. 
The  Methodist,  Protestant  Church  has  no  bishops  or 
presiding  elders  and  no  life  oliicers  of  any  kind.  It 
makes  ministers  and  laymen  equal  in  number  and  in 
power  in  the  legislative  hodies  of  the  church,  and  grants 
to  ministers  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  stationing 
authority  of  the  conference.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  organization,  including  the  system  of  quar- 
terly, annual,  and  general  conferences,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WOKK. 

The  denominational  boards  of  the  church,  which 
have  charge  of  its  activities,  are  appointed  by,  and  are 
responsible  to,  the  general  conference. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a 
board  of  7  members,  with  official  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burg. It  has  so  far  been  limited  chiefly  to  denomina- 
tional extension,  but  plans  are  l>eing  matured  to  include 
work  among  immigrants,  mountaineers,  and  Indians. 
During  1906  the  board  had  an  income  of  $15,000,  em- 
ployed 28  missionaries,  and  assisted,  in  one  form  or 
another,  35  churches.  A  Woman's  Hoard  of  Home 
Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  is 
doing  some  work,  principally  in  Oklahoma.  It  showed 
an  income  during  that  year  of  about  $600. 

The  foreign  missionary  work,  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  of  30  members,  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  w  here, 
in  1904,  it  reported  5  stations;  12  churches  with  1,000 
members;  and  5  sc  hools  with  800  students.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  was  13,  and  there  were  also  15 
native  helpers.  The  value  of  property,  including  the 
schools,  is  863,500.  A  survey  of  the  years  since  1884- 
85,  when  the  work  was  begun,  shows  a  generally  uni- 
form increase  in  income  from  $13,575  to  $28,606. 
The  highest  figures  reached  were  those  of  1903—1,  when 
the  sum  contributed  was  $33,542. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  is  represented 
by  7  institutions,  including  the  university  at  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  5  colleges,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
These  are  located  in  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  Texas.  In  1906  the  total  number  of 
teachers  was  122,  and  of  students,  1,034;  the  amount 
contributed  was  $45,874;  and  the  value  of  school 
property,  $1,070,836,  not  including  an  endowment  of 
$99,000. 

There  is  1  home  for  the  aged,  having  a  capacity  for 
25  inmates,  and  a  regular  income  of  about  $1,500. 
The  young  people's  work  is  represented  by  600  socie- 
I  ties  of  Christian  Endeavor  with  21,115  members. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  190(5,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  2,843 
organizations  in  43  conferences  aud  missions,  distril>- 
uted  in  27  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  012  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, 855  in  the  South  Central  division,  833  in  the  North 
Central  division,  and  243  in  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion. The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  West 
Virginia  with  281,  followed  by  Ohio  with  247;  Texas, 
236;  and  North  Carolina,  227. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
178,544;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,673 


organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has 2,457  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  721 ,464,  as  reported  by  2,370  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $6,053,048,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $247,524 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  230  organizations;  and  661 
parsonages  valued  at  $910,645.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  2,1  IS  organizations,  number  2,181 ,  with 
18,970  officers  and  teachers  and  141  086  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,852. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  314  organizations,  36,555 
communicants,  and  $2,369,711  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA. 


HWTOBT. 

As  the  slavery  question  liegan  to  compel  attention, 
not  only  in  political  but  in  church  life,  there  devel- 
oped a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  repress 
or  suppress  those  who  felt  called  upon  to  testify  to 
their  convictions.  This  went  so  far  as  to  result  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  number  of  persons  and  the  withdrawal 
of  more,  in  protest  against  what  they  considered  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  "liberty  of  testimony  "  and  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  the  improper  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical authority.  These  persons  joined  forces,  and 
in  1K41  a  small  connection  was  formed  in  Michigan 
which  took  the  name  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
next  year  a  paper  was  established,  called  the  True 
Wesleyan,  and  a  convention  was  called  to  prepare  for 
the  organization  of  a  church  that  should  !>e  anti- 
slavery  and  nonepiseopal.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
71KI77  -p.mit  'J— 10  30 


tion,  on  May  31 ,  1843,  at  Vtica,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  of  America. 

About  6,000  members,  most  of  them  in  New  York 
state,  united  in  this  organization.  They  chose  what 
they  called  a  "republican  form  of  government,"  in 
which  the  majority  should  rule  and  the  laity  have, 
equal  rights  with  the  ministry.  Owing  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  times,  tluee  restrictions  were  em- 
phasized: First,  all  connection  with  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited, and  any  person  who  in  any  sense  believed  in 
slavery  was  debarred  from  meml>ership.  Second,  the 
use  or  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  or  aiding  or  abet- 
ting the  same,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  was  pro- 
hibited.  Third,  membership  in  secret  societies  was 
prohibited  on  the  ground  that  "the  God-ordained 
relations  of  'Home,'  'State,'  and  •Church'  "  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  obligations  and  duties  of  mankind 
toward  God  and  man.    With  the  settlement  of  the 
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slavery  question  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  became 
prohibitionists  almost  en  masse,  so  that  it  is  prohable 
that  there  is  not  a  minister  in  the  connection  who  is 
not  a  prohibitionist. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  in  accord  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  bodies  in  gen- 
eral throughout  the  world.  It  holds  that  man  is  not 
only  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  but  also  sanctified 
by  faith,  and  that  all  who  accept  Him  as  Saviour 
and  Lord  will  be  so  delivered  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences that  they  will  enter  upon  the  eternal  state 
without  "impairment,"  either  in  body,  soul,  or  spirit. 

POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  church  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
except  in  respect  to  the  episcopacy  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  church  government.  No  minister 
can  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  laity,  or 
without  first  being  recommended  by  the  laity,  and  the 
ministry  and  government  of  the  church  are  just  what 
the  laity  make  them.  The  general  conference,  which 
meets  every  four  years,  is  tin-  lawmaking  body  <>f  the 
connection, limited  by  a  constitution.  The  limitations 
are: 

The  articles  of  faith  can  not  be  changed  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  annual  conferences,  churches,  and  members.  While  the  church 
has  an  itinerant  ministry,  yet  it  ia  by  agreement  between  the  min- 
istry and  the  churches,  and  this  can  not  be  alwilishod  except  by 
vole  of  the  annual  conferences,  churche*,  ami  members,  No  new 
conditions  of  membership  can  be  instituted  except  by  vote  of  the 
general  and  annual  conferences,  and  a  majority  of  the  membership. 
In  all  these  things  the  general  c  onference  has  veto  power,  the 
annual  conferences  have  veto  powers,  and  should  these  two  bodies 
pass  any  measure  that  the  membership  did  not  approve  of,  the  mem- 
bership can  veto  the  same  by  voting  against  it. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  church  are  carried 
on  through  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection.  All  pastors  are  regarded  as 
home  missionary  workers  and  agents,  but  there  are  12 
special  missionaries  in  the  home  field.  No  help  is 
given  to  specific  churches,  but  the  work  is  general 
evangelism.  It  extends  through  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  Southern  states,  especially  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Oorgia,  and  Alabama.  The  receipts  for  this 
work  in  1906  were  $4,127.  In  addition,  the  various 
annual  conferences  have  funds  of  their  own  which  they 
expend  as  they  deem  l>est,  without  reference  to  the 
Missionary  Society  or  making  any  report  to  the  gen- 
eral conference. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  at  Kunso, 
near  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.    The  appropriations 


I  by  the  Missionary  Society  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  supplementary  to  amounts  raised  in  the  mis- 
sion churches  or  appropriated  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences. In  addition  to  the  mission  station  at  Kunso, 
there  are  3  outstations  when*  missionaries  reside.  In 
1900  there  were  5  American  missionaries;  5  native 
workers;  1  church  organization,  including  several  con- 
gregations and  reporting  50  members ;  2  church  schools 
with  about  30  students:  and  1  general  school,  open  to 
all.  Medical  work  is  as  yet  unorganized,  though  there 
is  a  medical  missionary  who  treats  a  number  of  pa- 
tients. All  the  workers  have  received  more  or  less 
private  instruction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  simple 
remedies.  The  total  amount  received  for  the  work 
during  the  year  was  $10,061,  and  the  property  is 
valued  at  $5,000. 

The  home  educational  work  of  the  church  includes 
3  institutions  of  higher  grade,  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
and  South  Carolina,  with  a  total  of  209  pupils.  The 
property  is  valued  at  $53,000,  and  there  is  an  endow- 
ment of  $75,000.  During  the  year  1906  the  contribu- 
tions for  education  were  $24,815,  part  of  which  was 
used  in  erecting  buildings. 

Young  people's  work  is  represented  by  180  young 
missionary  workers'  bands,  with  a  membership  of 
3,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  594  organizations  in  22  conferences,  distributed 
in  20  states.  Of  these  organizations,  326  are  in  the 
North  Central  division:  the  states  having  the  largest 
number  l>ein<,'  New  York  with  93;  Michigan,  92;  and 
Indiana,  88. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
I  20,043;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  572  or- 
ganizations, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61  per 
cent  female".  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  1K9  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  123,571,  as  reported  by  473  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $637,1 17,  against 
w  hich  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $18,914  ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  64  organizations:  and  176 
parsonages  valued  at  $159,175.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  475  organizations,  number  505,  with 
3,442  officers  and  teachers  and  21,463  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  553. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  29  organizations,  3,551  communi- 
I  cants,  and  $243,867  in  the  value  of  church  proj>erty. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH 


HISTORY. 


The  early  history  of  Methodism  in  America  was 
closely  identified  with  slaveholding  sections.  The 
southern  colonies  furnished  the  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  out  of  approximately  15,000 
members  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  I  "S3,  only  about 
2,000  resided  in  what,  in  later  years,  were  known  as  the 


"free  states."  All  the  conferences  between  1776  and 
17SI,  as  well  as  the  general  conferences  from  17S4  to 
1S0S,  were  held  either  in  Baltimore  or  in  that  region, 
and  6  out  of  the  9  bishops  elected  previous  to  1844, had 
been  natives  of  slaveholding  states.  Nevertheless,  the 
Methodist  preachers  of  the  time  were,  with  practical 
unanimity,  opposed  to  human  Ixtntlage. 

The  general  conference  of  1784,  which  organized  the 
scattered  congregations  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  enacted  a  specific  rule  which  required  all  slave- 
holding  members,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  for  non- 
compliance, to  emancipate  their  slaves;  but  it  stirred  up 
so  much  strife,  and  proved  to  be  so  impracticable  of 
execution,  that  in  less  than  six  months  it  was  sus- 
pended. After  various  and  somewhat  conflicting 
measures  had  been  adopted,  the  general  conference  of 
1808  provided  that  thereafter  each  annual  conference 
should  deal  with  the  whole  matter  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  In  1816  this  provision  was  modified  by 
another  statute  which  remained  in  force  until  1844,  to 
the  effect  that  no  slaveholder  should  be  appointed  to 
any  official  position  in  the  church,  if  the  state  in  which 
he  lived  made  it  possible  for  him  to  liberate  his  slaves. 
This  compromise  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that, 
while  slavery  was  an  evil  to  be  mitigated  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  it  was  not  necessarily  a  sin. 

In  1844  a  new  issue  was  raised.  Bishop  James  O. 
Andrew,  of  Georgia,  a  man  of  high  Christian  character 
and  "eminent  beyond  almost  any  living  minister  for 
the  interest  that  he  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
slaves,"  became  by  inheritance  and  by  marriage  a 
nominal  slaveholder.  Under  the  laws  of  Georgia  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  or  his  wife  to  free  their  slaves. 
He  was  therefore  exempt,  as  scores  of  other  southern 
ministers  were,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1816. 
In  the  general  conference  of  1844,  held  in  New  York,  a 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  calling  attention 
to  the  embarrassment  which  would  result  from  this 
connection  with  slavery  in  the  bishop's  exercise  of 
his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  and 
declaring  it  "the  sense  of  this  general  conference  that 
he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  this 
impediment  remains."  The  southern  delegates  re- 
sented this  action,  which  virtually  deposed  him  from 
the  episcopacy,  and  entered  a  protest  against  it.  They 
said  that  if  Bishop  Andrew  had  violated  any  law  of  the 
church  they  did  not  object  to  his  being  put  upon  trial 
for  the  offense;  but  they  did  object  to  Ids  deposition 
by  a  mere  majority  vote,  and  without  any  specific 
allegation  based  upon  the  law  of  the  church  being 
brought  against  him.  Such  action  they  regarded  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
according  to  which,  as  they  interpreted  it,  the  episco- 
pacy was  not  a  mere  office  subject  to  the  control  of  an 
omnipotent  general  conference,  but  a  coordinate  and 
independent  branch  of  the  church  government.  The 
result  was  that  after  long  debate,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  an  admirably  Christian  spirit,  a  pro- 
visional plan  of  separation  was  adopted,  to  become 
effective  whenever  the  southern  conferences  should 
deem  it  necessary.  A  convention  of  representatives 
from  the  southern  conferences  was  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  on  May  17,  1845,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  the  plan  of  separation  was  approved,  and  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states  were 
erected  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  sepa- 
rate from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  name  chosen  for 
the  new  body  being  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Its  first  general  conference  was  held  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1846. 

Although  the  general  conference  of  1844  had 
adopted  the  provisional  plan  of  separation,  many 
northern  leaders  in  the  church,  including  some  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  it,  regretted  the  action  taken,  and 
declared  the  plan  unconstitutional  and  void.  Further- 
more, the  part  of  the  plan  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  property  of  the  Book  Concern,  while  receiving  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  annual  conferences,  failed  to 
obtain  the  requisite  three-fourths  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church;  and  in  the  general  conference 
of  1848,  held  at  Pittsburg, Pa.,  the  entire  plan  was  repu- 
diated and  declared  null  and  void.  A  fraternal  dele- 
gate from  the  South  was  denied  reception,  the  confer- 
ence stating  that  it  did  "not  consider  it  proper,  at 
present,  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  Suits  brought 
in  the  courts  for  a  division  of  Book  Concern  property 
were  decided  differently  —in  New  York  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Church  and  in  Ohio  against  it.  An  uppeul 
from  the  Ohio  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  brought  a  unanimous  decision  that  the 
plan  was  valid  and  binding  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Southern  Church  l>cgan  with  2  bishops,  Joshua 
Soule  and  James  O.  Andrew,  ami  16  annual  confer- 
ences. In  1S46  there  were  1,519  traveling  preachers, 
2,833  local  preachers,  327.2S4  white  members,  124,061 
colored  members,  and  2,972  Indian  members,  or  a 
total  of  459,509.  The  growth  was  rapid,  and  when  the 
civil  war  began  the  membership  had  increased  to 
757,205,  including  207,776  colored  persons. 

The  war  wrought  havoc.  Hundreds  of  church 
buildings  were  burned  or  dismantled,  and  college 
endowments  were  swept  away  and  the  buildings 
abandoned.  During  the  war,  the  annual  conferences 
met  irregularly  or  in  fragments;  the  general  conference 
of  1862  was  not  held;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  itin- 
erancy was  interrupted.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porters of  the  church  ami  its  institutions  were  reduced 
to  abject  want ;  the  publishing  house  was  seized  for  a 
I  United  States  printing  office;  and  the  church  press 
was  silent.  The  missionaries  in  China  were  cut  off 
from  their  home  board,  and  would  have  suffered  much 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  indorsed 
the  drafts  for  their  support.  By  1866  the  membership 
had  been  reduced  to  51 1 ,161 ,  showing  a  loss  of  246,044. 
Three-fourths  of  the  colored  members  had  joined 
either  the  African  Methodist  churches,  or  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  whose  representatives  were  to 
be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  South.  The 
remainder  formed,  in  1870,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  begun  at  once.    At  tho  general  conference  of  I860 
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changes  were  made  in  regard  to  lay  represent  at  ion  in 
annual  and  general  conferences,  the  probationary  sys- 
tem, class  meetings,  and  the  itinerancy.  In  J  ST 4  the 
first  fraternal  delegation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  received.  Since  the  war  contributions  to 
foreign  missions  have  greatly  advanced,  and  home 
mission  work  for  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  others  has 
developed.  Vanderbilt  University  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  1875,  and  four  years  later 
reported  519  students.  In  1884,  the  centennial  year 
of  Episcopal  Methodism,  a  special  contribution  of 
$1,382,771  was  made,  mostly  for  local  objects.  By 
1882  the  membership  had  increased  to  860,087,  and  at 
the  general  conference  in  1890  it  was  reported  as 
1,177,150. 

IXXTKIXE  AMI  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
is  in  agreement  with  other  brunches  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world,  putting  special  emphasis  upon 
the  universality  of  the  atonement,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  possibility  of  holiness  in  heart  and  life. 

In  polity  it  is  in  close  accord  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  emphasizes  the  episcopate. 
The  bishops  hold  office  for  life,  unless  removed  by  due 
process  of  law  for  personal  or  official  misconduct,  and 
have  a  limited  veto  on  constitutional  questions  over 
the  acts  of  the  general  conference.  There  is  cquul  cler- 
ical and  laj'  representation  in  the  general  conference, 
and  effective  lay  representation  in  the  annual  confer- 
ences. Attendance  on  class  meeting  ceased  to  be  a 
condition  of  membership  in  I860.  The  fixed  probation 
of  six  months  is  not  required  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, nor  are  they  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
twenty-five  Articles  of  Keligion  as  in  the  northern 
branch  of  the  church.  The  itinerancy  is  still  main- 
tained, the  pastoral  term  being  limited  to  four  consecu- 
tive years.  In  other  respects,  there  is  little  difference 
from  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

WORK. 

The  general  denominational  activities  of  the  church 
are  under  the  care  of  a  General  Board  of  Missions,  a 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  a  Board  of  Education,  a 
Sunday  School  Board,  and  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  societies,  supplemented 
by  special  boards  in  the  annual  conferences. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  conducted  chiefly  by 
the  annual  conference  boards,  assisted  to  some  extent 
by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  and  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society ;  while  it  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions. 
The  annual  conference  boards  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  mountain  and  mining  regions,  the  congested 
quarters  of  the  cities,  and  the  foreign  population. 
During  1906  these  different  boards  employed  1,1)83 
missionaries,  aided  1,768  churches,  and  received  in 


contributions,  8329,968.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
the  Board  of  Church  Extension  disbursed  $102,486, 
making  a  total  of  $432,454  spent  for  the  general  work 
of  home  missions.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension 
,  has  also  n  loan  fund  of  $270,002,  from  which  sums  are 
;  advanced  in  furtherance  of  its  general  aims. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
General  Board  of  Missions,  supplemented  by  the 
|  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  the  fields 
occupied  are  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba.  The  report  for  1906  shows  50  stations;  2sl 
missionaries;  795  native  preachers  and  other  helpers; 
318  churches;  20,990  communicants;  100  schools; 
8,691  scholars:  and  6  hospitals  und  dispensaries,  which 
treated  63,500  patients.  The  contributions  for  the 
foreign  work  were  $766,627,  a  considerable  advance 
over  those  for  preceding  years,  which  averaged  only 
about  1500,000.  The  value  of  property  on  the  foreign 
field  is  estimated  at  $1,800,963. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  church  include 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  20  college.-*, 
and  1 72  secondary  institutions,  with  1,504  teachers  and 
34,683  students.  In  addition,  then*  were  21  parochial 
or  mission  schools  with  3,400  pupils.  Of  these  schools, 
5  were  for  negroes,  3  for  Cubans,  4  for  Japanese  and 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  3  for  Italians,  and  6  for 
poor  whites.  During  1906  the  contributions  for  educa- 
tion amounted  to  $690,235,  while  the  value  of  property 
devoted  to  this  object  was  estimated  at  $12,880,390, 
and  the  value  of  endowments  was  $4,051,463. 

The  church  has  under  its  care  2  hospitals,  with 
property  valued  at  ubout  $1,600,000;  and  12  orphan- 
ages, with  property  valued  at  $710,735.  During  1906 
these  orphanages  cared  for  3,237  orphans  at  a  cost  of 
about  $325,000. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  are  organized  in 
3,973  Epworth  leagues,  with  a  membership  of  131.166; 
and  these  contributed  during  1906  about  $100,000  for 
various  church  purposes,  especially  missionary  work. 
The  Sunday  schools  collected  about  $300,000  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  In  1906  the  Church  Publishing  House 
had  assets  of  $1 ,040,683,  and  reported  sales  amounting 
to  $477,897.  Its  11  periodicals  have  an  annual  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  In 
addition  there  are  16  periodicals  supported  by  the  an- 
nual conferences.  The  latest  enterprise  of  the  church 
is  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  the  better 
support  of  superannuated  ministers.  Of  this  amount, 
$200,000  had  been  secured  in  1906. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  piven  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.    As  shown  by  these  tables, 
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the  denomination  has  17*881  organizations  in  41 
conferences  and  missions,  distributed  in  31  states 
anil  territories.  Of  these  organizations,  9,569  are  in 
the  South  Central  division  and  6,60:5  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division;  the  state  having  the  largest  num- 
ber being  Texas  with  2,354,  followed  by  Georgia  with 
1,546;  North  Carolina,  1,532;  and  Virginia,  1,506. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,63S,4S();  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  15,446 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  15,933  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  4,484,290,  as  reported  by  14,704 


organizations;  church  property  valued  at  837,278,424, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  SI  ,256,- 
093;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  970  organizations; 
and  4,566  parsonages  valued  ei  $7,265,610.  The  Sun- 
day schools,  as  reported  by  13,846  organizations,  num- 
ber 14,306,  with  113,328  officers  and  teachers  and 
1,040,160  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5,811. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  2,S14  organizations,  428,504  com- 
municants, and  $18,503,062  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORC.ANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMRERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  ItY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 


The  same  general  influences  that  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  1830, 
two  decades  later,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gregational Methodist  Church.  Soon  after  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  there  arose  in  Georgia 
considerable  objection  to  certain  features  of  the  epis- 
copacy and  itinerancy,  and  a  number  of  ministers  and 
members  withdrew  in  order  to  secure  what  they  con- 
sidered a  more  democratic  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. A  conference  was  held  at  Forsyth,  Monroe 
county,  Cla.,  in  May,  1852,  and  was  presided  over  by 
a  layman,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Fambro,  while  its  sec- 
retary was  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hiram  Fhinazee. 
This  conference  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of 
Methodism,  but  adopted  the  congregational  form  of 
government,  although  modified  by  a  certain  degree 
of  connectionalism,  and  the  name  chosen  was  the 
Congregational  Methodist  Church. 


In  a  few  years  the  movement  extended  into  the 
neighboring  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  at  present  churches  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Northern  states. 

The  denomination  suffcrctl  a  considerable  loss  in 
1SS7-88  when  nearly  one-third  of  its  churches 
joined  the  Congregationalists.  loiter  a  number  of 
them  returned,  and  the  church  has  since  continued  to 
grow. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  the  church  is  distinctly 
Methodistic,  anil  "its  polity,  while  congregational  in 
some  respects,  coincides  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  to-day. 

The  local  church  has  large  powers,  and  calls  its  own 
pastor,  while  every  minister  is  free  to  accept  or  reject 
any  call  that  conies  to  him.  Its  internal  affairs  arc 
controlled  by  the  church  conference,  over  which  the 
pastor  presides,  and  which  includes  the  other  church 
officers— class  leaders,  stewards,  deacons,  and 
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tary.  Tho  action  of  tho  church  conference,  however, 
is  reviewable  by  the  district  conference,  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  annual  conference,  and  that  in  turn 
to  the  general  conference.  The  district  conference, 
which  convenes  once  or  twice  a  year,  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  local  churches,  who  may  be 
either  ministers  or  laymen.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  district  conferences  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences, and  by  the  annual  conferences  to  the  general  con- 
ference, which  meets  quadrennially.  Each  of  these 
conferences  constitutes  a  church  court,  and  may  con- 
demn opinions  and  practices  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  cite  offending  churches  and 
ministers  to  trial,  and  admonish,  rebuke,  suspend,  or 
expel  from  its  membership. 

The  ministers  are  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  dis- 
trict conference,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  church 
conferences  and  after  proper  examination. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is  not 
carried  on  through  any  subsidiary  organization,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  denominations,  but  has  been  the 
general  concern  of  all  the  churches  and  members. 
Many  of  the  ministers  have  voluntarily  sought  out 
neglected  communities  and  aided  them,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  individuals  in  the  churches 
already  organized  who  have  voluntarily  contributed 
to  the  support  of  such  ministers  and  to  the  erection 
of  new  houses  of  worship.  No  records  have  been 
kept  of  sums  so  contributed,  nor  of  the  men  who 
have  given  either  time  or  money.  Arrangements, 
however,  are  being  made  to  organize  regular  societies, 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  home  field,  and  it  is 
hoped  before  long  to  extend  tho  work  into  foreign 
lands. 

The  only  educational  institution  identified  with  the 
denomination  is  the  Atlanta  Bible  School,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  an  incorporated  board  elected  by 
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the  general  conference.  It  is  an  undenominational 
training  school  for  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  1906  reported  an  enrollment  of  55  students. 

A  denominational  publishing  house,  located  in  At- 
lanta, is  under  the  care  of  the  publication  board,  which 
is  elected  by  the  general  conference.  This  board  has 
been  incorporated,  and  organized  as  a  stock  company, 
the  majority  of  the  stock  being  owned  by  members  of 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  and  a  portion 
of  it  being  tho  property  of  the  general  conference.  A 
denominational  paper  is  issued  at  Atlanta. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  325  organizations  in  15  conferences,  distributed 
in  12  states.  Of  these  organizations,  240  are  in  the 
South  Central  division,  Texas  leading  with  72. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
14,729;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  296 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56 
per  cent  females.    According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  262  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
;  for  church  edifices  of  82,355,  as  reported  by  251  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $194,275,  against 
,  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $9,477;  halls, 
i  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  33  organizations;  and  1  par- 
sonage valued  at  $1,500.    There  are  182  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  1,146  officers  and  teachers  and 
8,785  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  324,  and  there  are  also  about  75  licen- 
tiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1 1 1  organizations,  5,964  commu- 
nicants, and  $152,595  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES.  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 
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NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST  CHURCH 


HISTORY. 

In  1881  the  Board  t>f  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
Georgia  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  finding;  itself  compelled  by  financial  stringency 
to  cut  off  some  of  its  work,  decided  to  consolidate 
several  of  the  smaller  churches  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  In  protest  against  this  action,  taken  with- 
out consultation  with  the  churches  interested,  the 
Waresboro  Mission  called  a  conference  of  such  churches, 
antl  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  body,  on  the  general 
plan  of  the  Congregational  Methodist  Church  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  frame  a  constitution,  and  in  September  the 
New  Congregational  Methodist  Church  was  organized, 
adopting  as  a  general  basis  the  congregational  polity 


and  the  Methodist  system  of  doctrine.  The  features 
specially  emphasized  were:  The  parity  of  the  ministry; 
the  right  of  the  local  church  to  elect  its  own  officers 
annually;  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  assessments, 
all  offerings  to  be  absolutely  freewill:  and  permission 
for  those  who  desired  it  to  observe  the  ceremony  of 
foot-washing  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  general  organization  included 
church  ami  district  conferences,  the  latter  holding  the 
right  of  approval  or  rejection  for  ordination,  of  receiv- 
ing appeals,  ami  of  exercising  a  general  supervisory 
authority.  In  place  of  the  episcopacy,  a  general 
superintendent  was  appointed,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  information  as  to  the  needs  of  the  churches 
than  for  the  exercise  of  any  authority. 
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For  it  time  the  new  organization  grew  rapidly  and 
embraced  a  large  number  of  congregations.  As,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  that  it  required  for  the  pas- 
torate a  more  liberally  educated  ministry  than  was 
available,  a  considerable  number  of  the  churches  with- 
drew, some  joining  the  Congregational  Methodist  body 
and  others  the  Congregational  body,  while  still  others 
disbanded.  Later,  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  a 
member  of  the  church,  there  was  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  organization,  particularly  in  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  it  took  the  form  of 
evangelistic  meetings  rather  than  of  regular  churches, 
and  with  the  death  of  this  leader,  they  practically 
dropped  out. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1D06,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  by  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
35  organizations  in  3  districts,  located  in  2  states; 
28  being  in  Georgia  and  7  in  Florida. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1,782;  and  of  these,  about  37  per  cent  are  males  and 
63  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  34  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  11, (KK),  and  church  property  valued  at 
$27,650,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebtedness. 
There  are  27  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  143  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  1 ,298  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5!>,  and  there  are  also  13  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  18U0,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  11  organizations,  723  communi- 
cants, and  $23,900  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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COLORED  METHODIS 

HISTORY. 

From  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Methodists  in 
the  South  considerable  evangelistic  work  was  carried 
on  among  the  slave  population,  and  special  missions 
were  begun  as  early  as  1829  for  those  on  the  planta- 
tions who  were  not  privileged  to  organize  churches. 
In  1845,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  there  were  in  that  church,, 
according  to  Bishop  McTyeire,  124,000  colored  mem- 
bers, and  in  1860  about  207,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  a  large  number  joined  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  and  other  colored  Methodist  bodies, 
only  78,742  remaining. 

At  this  time  the  practical  results  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colored  church  members.  Before  the 
war,  so  far  as  the  Methodist  churches  were  concerned, 
the  slaves,  as  a  rule,  worshiped  in  the  same  churches 
with  their  masters,  the  galleries  or  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  house  being  assigned  to  them.  If  a  sepa- 
rate building  was  needed,  the  negro  congregation  was 
an  appendage  to  the  white,  the  pastor  preaching  to 
it  usually  once  on  Sunday,  holding  separate  official 
meetings,  and  making  return  of  colored  members  for 
the  annual  minutes.  Under  the  new  order  the  customs 
formerly  prevailing  became  inconvenient,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  new  conditions  must  be  provided 
for. 

In  the  general  conference  of  1866  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  committee  on  the  religious 
interests  of  colored  people  presented  two  reports, 
one  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people: 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  is  now 
essentially  changed;  and 

Whereas  the  interests  of  the  white  and  colored  people  ore  mate- 
rially dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  this  race, 
that  we  have  had  and  mu»(  continue  to  have  among  us;  and 

Whereas  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  has  always 
claimed  to  be  the  friend  of  thai  people,  a  claim  vindicated  by  the 
conscious  and  successful  exertions  made  in  their  behalf,  in  instruct- 
ing and  evangelizing  them;  and  it  is  important  that  we  continue 
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to  evince  our  interest  for  them  in  this  regard ;  and  as  our  hearU 
prompt  us  to  this  philanthropy:  Therefore, 

Rewlreri,  That  we  recommend  to  our  people  the  establishment 
of  day  schools,  under  proper  regulations  and  trustworthy  teachers, 
for  the  education  of  colored  children. 

The  other  report  presented  the  following  answers 
to  the  question,  "What  shall  be  done  to  promote  the 
religious  interest  of  colored  people?" 

1.  Lot  our  colored  members  be  organized  as  separate  pastoral 
charges,  wherever  they  prefer  it,  and  their  numbers  justify  it. 

2.  Let  each  pastoral  charge  of  colored  members  have  its  own 
quarterly  conference,  composed  of  official  members,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Discipline. 

3.  Let  colored  persons  be  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained 
deacons  and  elders,  according  to  the  Discipline,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conference  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they  arc 
deemed  suitable  persons  for  said  office  and  order  in  the  ministry. 

4.  The  bishop  may  form  a  district  of  colored  charges  and  appoint 
to  it  a  colored  presiding  elder,  when  in  his  judgment  the  religious 
interests  of  the  colored  people  require  it. 

5.  When  it  is  judged  advisable  by  the  college  of  bishops,  annual 
conferences  of  colored  preachers  may  be  organized,  to  be  presided 
over  by  our  bishops. 

6.  When  two  or  more  annual  conferences  shall  be  formed,  let 
our  bishops  advise  and  assist  them  in  organizing  a  separate  general 
conference  jurisdiction  for  themselves,  if  they  so  desire,  and  the 
bishops  deem  it  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  our  church,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  general 
conference  as  the  annual  conferences  bear  to  each  other. 

7.  Let  special  attention  bo  given  to  Sunday  schools  among  the 
people. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted,  ami  at  the 
next  general  conference,  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
in  May,  1870,  it  was  found  that  in  accordance  with 
this  plan  5  annual  conferences  had  boon  organized 
among  the  colored  members,  and  that,  it  was  their 
unanimous  desire  to  be  set  apart  as  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical body.  This  was  approved  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  steps  were 
taken  for  the  organization  of  a  general  conference  of 
the  colored  members.  This  was  effected  on  December 
16,  1870,  at  .Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  new  body  taking  the 
name  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
denomination  started  with  2  bishops,  comparatively 
few  preachers  and  members,  and  5  small  annual  con- 
ferences; no  schools,  but  little  church  property,  no 
learned  men,  no  leaders  with  experience  in  the  intrica- 
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ties  of  church  work,  and  no  money  with  which  to  cam- 
on  that  work.  Still  it  entered  upon  its  task  with 
energy,  and  its  growth  has  been  steady. 

DOCTRINE  ANI>  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.1  Its  polity  is  also  essentially  the  same, 
with  only  such  variations  as  the  conditions  seem  to 
require.  The  annual  conference  includes  four  lay 
delegates  from  each  presiding  elder's  district.  The 
general  conference  consists  of  the  bishops,  who,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  vote,  and  of  delegates  elected 
from  the  annual  conferences,  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men. The  itinerant  system  is  retained,  the  time 
limit  for  preachers  to  remain  in  one  church  being  six 
years.  Admission  to  church  membership  is  decided 
largely  by  the  pastors.  The  probation  system  is 
retained,  but  with  no  time  limit,  the  pastor  deciding 
when  a  candidate  is  fit  for  full  membership. 

For  the  financing  of  the  general  activities  of  the 
church  an  assessment  of  40  cents  per  annum  is  levied 
on  each  member,  which  is  divided  as  follows:  Bish- 
ops' salaries.  10  cents:  education.  10  cents:  missions, 
10  cents;  publication  interests,  3  cents:  superannuated 
preachers,  widows,  and  orphans,  7  cents.  There  is 
also  an  additional  assessment  of  1  cent  per  annum, 
which  goes  toward  the  church  extension  fund. 

WOSK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  chiefly  in  the  line  of  home  mis- 
sions and  education.  The  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion has  been  successful  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  denomination,  and  in  this 
has  been  assisted  to  a  great  degree  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  year  1906  they 
employed  95  missionaries,  aided  107  churches,  and 
received  contributions  amounting  to  $18,340.  No 
foreign  missionary  work  is  undertaken. 

'  See  MethiKliiit  Kpifti-opul  Church,  page  432. 


The  church  has  given  special  attention  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  its  Board  of  Education  has  been 
active  in  developing  schools  of  every  grade.  In  1906 
there  were  14  schools,  including  4  colleges  and  10  lower 
|  grade  schools.  The  colleges  had  an  attendance  of  1 ,450 
students,  and  the  other  schools  an  attendance  of  2,720. 
The  amount  contributed  during  the  year  for  the  general 
expenses  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  was  $95,000. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $350,000,  and  the  endow- 
ments, at  $37,550. 

Young  people's  societies  numbered  985,  with  12,655 
members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  mul  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  2,381  organizations  in  26  con- 
ferences, distributed  in  24  states  and  territories.  Of 
these  organizations,  ]  ,703  arc  in  the  South  Central 
division;  the  state  having  the  largest  number  is 
Georgia  with  402. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
172,996;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,309 
organizations,  alxmt  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  2,327  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  758,328,  as  reported  by  2,214  organi- 
zations; church  property  valued  at  $3,017,849,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2 1 5, 11 1 ;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  78  organizations;  and  421 
parsonages  valued  at  $237,547.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  2,207  organizations,  number  2,32k,  with 
12,375  officers  and  teachers  and  92,457  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  2,671. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  622  organizations,  43,613  com- 
municants, and  $1,304,483  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  liiOG. 
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REFORMED  ZION  UNION  APOSTOLUS  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


H1STOKY. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  colomi  Methodists 
in  southeastern  Virginia,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Lunenburg,  found  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  situation.  They  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  gather  for  worship  in  the  white  churches, 
had  no  educated  ministry,  and  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  colored  Methodist  de- 
nominations. For  several  years  the  more  influen- 
tial men,  mostly  former  slaves,  had  endeavored  to 
form  some  sort  of  organization  to  meet  their  own 
immediate  needs.  In  April,  1869,  Elder  James  R. 
Howell,  from  New  York,  a  minister  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  met  with  them  at 
Boydton,  Mecklenburg  county,  and  the  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church. 
At  a  meeting  in  October  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  Elder  Howell  was  elected  president.  Five  years 
later  he  was  elected  bishop  for  life,  under  a  change  of 
constitution,  but  dissensions,  largely  personal  in  char- 
acter, soon  anise,  and  for  two  years  the  church  was 
completely  disorganized. 

In  1881, Elder  John  M.  Bishop,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  founders,  gathered  together  the  scattered 
members,  effected  a  union,  and  in  18S2  the  church  was 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  "  Reformed  Zion  Union 
Apostolic  Church."  Kldcr  Bishop  was  elected  bishop, 
and  since  then  the  church  has  prospered. 


The  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are,  in  general,  accepted,  with  the  episcopate 
and  a  series  of  conferences.  Under  the  earliest  organi- 
zation the  episcopate  was  limited  to  a  presidency  of 
four  years,  but  subsequently  a  change  was  made,  and 
the  bishop  has  now  a  life  tenure.  There  is  but  one  or- 
dination required  for  eldership,  and  a  circuit  system  is 
in  force.  The  general  conference  meets  annually  in 
August. 

There  is  no  organize  home  missionary  enterprise, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  evangelists  are  em- 
ployed to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  regular  churches. 

The  great  need  of  the  church  has  been  an  educated 
ministry.  A  site  for  a  college  has  been  purchased,  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  or  for  the  provision  of  teachers. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  45  organizations;  39  of  which 
are  in  Virginia  and  6  in  North  Carolina. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
3.059;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  36  organi- 
zations, about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per  cent 
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females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  43  church  edifices;  u  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  1,5,700,  us  reported  by  3S  organiza- 
tions: and  church  property  valued  ut  137,875,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $H25.  There 
are  36  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  212  officers  and 
teachers  and  1,508  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  33,  and  there  are  also  X  licentiates. 

As  compared  witli  the  report  for  1H90,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  13  organizations,  713  com- 
municants, and  $22,.s7o  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUN H  ANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSniP,  HY  STATES:  lOOfi 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURcn  PROPERTY.  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  I'JWI 
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North  Carolina  

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

Among  the  features  of  the  evangelistic  movement  in 
this  country  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  one  that  was  distinctively  American — the 
camp  meeting.  The  first  one  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  LS00  by  a  union  of 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  Subsequently  the  Pres- 
byterians withdrew  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the 
camp  meeting  became  a  special  feature  of  Methodist 
revival  work,  particularly  throughout  the  West  and 
the  South.  So  much  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
institution  that  several  accounts  were  printed  in  the 
Methodist  magazines  of  Kngland,  ami  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  American  named  Lorenzo  Dow  went 
over  to  Kngland  and  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  several 
members  of  the  Wcsleyan  Connection  a  strong  desire 
to  have  one  in  that  country.  Accordingly  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  one  was  held  at  Mow  Cop,  Staf- 
fordshire, on  Sunday .  May  31,1  si)7.  So  successful  was 
this  that  other  meetings  followed,  and  a  large  number  of 


converts  were  organized  into  societies  or  classes.  When 
they  sought  admission  into  the  Wesleyan  Connection, 
however,  they  were  refused  unless  they  would  break 
off  all  connection  with  the  camp  meeting  Methodists, 
the  conference  declaring  the  meetings  highly  improper 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief. 
A  few  persisted  in  holding  them,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  the  expulsion  from  the  Methodist  body  in 
June,  lsos,  of  Hugh  Bourne,  and  in  September,  1810, 
of  William  Clowes,  two  of  the  leaders,  who  have  always 
been  considered  the  founders  of  the  church. 

The  meeting  at  Mow  Cop  is  regarded  as  the  real  bo- 
ginning  of  Primitive  Methodism,  although  the  first  so- 
ciety or  church  was  organized  in  March,  1S10,  at  Stand- 
ley,  and  was  composed  of  10  converts,  none  of  whom 
belonged  to  any  other  church.  The  name  "  Primitive" 
was  officially  assumed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Tunstall, 
England,  in  February,  LS12,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
new  societies,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known 
as  ''Camp  Meeting  Methodists,"  from  the  original  Meth- 
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odist  body,  which  later  adopted  the  name  Wesleyan. 
The  subsequent  emigration  of  considerable  numbers 
of  memliers  to  America  led  to  the  formation  of  societies 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
first  missionaries  arriving  in  July,  1829,  while  Bourne 
himself  visited  America  in  1844.  As  the  work  ex- 
tended, 3  conferences  were  formed — the  Western,  the 
Pennsylvania,  anil  the  Eastern. 

DOCTRINE  AM>  POLITY. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is 
essentially  that  of  other  branches  of  Methodism.  It 
lays  special  emphasis  on  one  triune  God;  the  divinity  of 
Christ;  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
the  innocence,  fall,  and  redemption  of  mankind;  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  justification,  regeneration, 
sanctification  producing  holiness  of  heart  and  life;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  conscious  future  ex- 
istence of  all  men,  the  general  judgment,  and  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments. 

In  polity  the  church  is  in  general  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  a  quadrennial 
general  conference,  and  annual  and  quarterly  confer- 
ences. General  and  district  committees  of  the  an- 
nual conferences  conduct  the  work  between  sessions. 
There  are,  however,  no  bishops  or  presiding  elders,  and 
there  is  no  time  limit  for  the  pastorate.  Each  church 
is  supplied  with  a  pastor  by  the  annual  conference, 
largely  by  its  "  invitation.'1  A  society  meeting  is  called 
the  first  week  in  March,  at  which  3  ministers  are  desig- 
nated as  first,  second,  and  thin!  choice  for  pastor  for 
the  ensuing  year  beginning  in  May.  If  the  first  de- 
clines, the  second  is  invited;  if  he  declines,  the  third  is 
invited  ;  if  he  declines,  another  society  meeting  is  called, 
and  the  same  course  pursued.  When  an  invitation  is 
accepted  by  a  minister,  the  annual  conference  simply 
ratifies  the  agreement,  "except  for  grave  reasons." 
The  invitation  is  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed 
indefinitely.  All  uninvited  ministers  are  stationed  by 
the  annual  conference,  and  no  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry are  received  uuless  there  are  churches  for  them. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
care  of  committees  elected  by  the  conferences.  The 
home  mission  work  is  under  the  direction  of  conference 
mission  boards,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
annually  by  the  3  conferences  of  the  denomination. 
Each  board  has  jurisdiction  within  the  bounds  of  its 
own  conference  and  reports  to  it  annually.  During  the 
year  1906  there  were  14  missionaries  employed,  serving 
17  churches,  and  contributions  were  reported  to  the 
amount  of  $4,416. 

The  foreign  mission  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  Gen- 
eral Foreign  Missionary  Committee,  composed  of  2 


representatives  from  each  annual  conference,  1  min- 
ister and  I  layman,  elected  by  the  general  conference. 
Cntil  recently  all  contributions  for  foreign  work  have 
been  made  through  channels  outside  the  denomination, 
but  the  church  has  lately  undertaken  the  support  of  a 
mission  at  Banni,  West  Africa,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses it  is  hoped  to  add  other  missions  in  the  interior. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  1  station,  1  native  mission- 
ary, 1  church  with  75  members,  1  school  with  150  schol- 
ars, and  an  income  of  $800.  This  work  is  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  the  Missionary  Sficiety  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church  of  England. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on 
through  a  school  of  theology,  with  a  nonresident  in- 
stitution,  affiliated,  through  a  correspondence  course, 
with  some  college  or  university.  It  embraces  courses 
of  study  for  Sunday  schcad  workers,  lay  preachers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  ministerial  proba- 
tioners, with  academic  and  collegiate  courses  leading 
to  degrees.  During  19tM5  there  were  50  students 
enrolled  in  this  school,  and  the  sum  of  $1,500  was 
contributed  for  its  support.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  raise  $20,000  for  the  building  and  equipment 

1  of  a  school  in  the  East  in  which  students  may  reside, 
with  prospects  of  an  endowment  when  it  is  completed. 

The  Wesley  league  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  spread- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  1906  reported  62  societies  with 
about  .3,000  members.    These  societies  have  under- 

1  taken,  through  the  Foreign  Missionary  Committee,  the 
entire  support  of  the  West  African  mission  at  Banni. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
'  close  of  the  year  1  !HMi,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  96 
organizations  in  3  conferences,  distributed  in  S  states; 
the  state  having  the  largest  number  being  Pennsyl- 
vania with  43. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  7,558; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  94  organizations, 
about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  101 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  30.300;  church  property  valued  at  $630,700,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $90,965;  and 
j  49  parsonages  valued  at  $103,600.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  ill  organizations,  number  98, 
j  with  1,563  officers  ami  teachers  and  13,177  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  80. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  12  organizations,  2,70 1  communi- 
cants, and  $338,707  in  the  value  of  church  pro|>erty. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH 
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FKKS  METHODIST  CHU1 

HISTORY, 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  had  its  origin  in  an 
agitation  started  about  1850  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  A  number  of  ministers,  prominent 
among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Roberts, 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  Methodism  of  their  time 
had  come  to  be  removed  in  no  small  degree  from  its 
primitive  standards  of  faith,  experience,  and  prac- 
tice, especially  in  regard  to  the  following  points: 
"The  evangelical  conception  of  doctrine;  nonconform- 
ity to  the  world;  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  free- 
dom in  worship;  discrimination  against  the  poor  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  pew  renting;  the 
subject  of  shivery;  the  employment  of  executive 
power  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  unjust  dis- 
crimination against,  and  in  inexcusable  oppression 
of,  devoted  and  loyal  preachers  and  memljers."  In 
addition  it  was  claimed  by  them  that  "many  minis- 
ters of  the  Genesee  Conference  were  members  of  se- 
cret societies,  whose  vows  and  spirit  were  not  in 
conformity  with  Christianity,  and  that  some  of  these 
members  had  formed  a  union  for  the  control  of  the 
conference,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  influence  of 
those  who  stood  for  old-fashioned  Methodism,  and 
that  the  teachings  of  this  powerful  coterie  (the 
'Regency'),  as  represented  in  their  organ,  the  Buf- 
falo Christian  Advocate,  were  liberal  to  the  verge  of 
Unitarianism."  The  work  of  revival  and  reform  was 
of  a  thoroughly  radical  character,  and  s<Jon  acquired 
such  proportions  and  momentum  as  to  arouse  most 
formidable  opposition. 

In  1H57  Mr.  Roberts  published  two  articles  setting 
forth  the  evidences  of  defection  from  original  Meth- 
odism of  wliich  the  reform  party  complained.  For 
this  he  was  brought  before  the  conference,  declared 
guilt}-  of  unchristian  and  immoral  conduct,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  reprimanded  by  the  bishop.  Later  the 
same  articles  were  republished  by  a  layman,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
their  republication  and  circulation.  He  protested  his 
innocence,  offering  the  testimony  of  the  layman  liim- 
self.  but  was  declared  guilty  and  was  expelled  from 
the  conference  and  the  church  on  the  charge  of  con- 
tumacy. Other  prosecutions  and  expulsions,  on 
what  were  considered  by  the  reform  party  unjust 
grounds,  followed  in  quick  succession. 

A  large  nuinl>er  of  laymen  met  in  convention  on 
two  occasions  and  solemnly  protested  against  this 
proscription  of  reputable  preachers.  This  action  of 
the  laymen  was  followed  by  their  being  "read  out" 
of  the  church  as  having  withdrawn,  a  method  which 
had  never  been  used  before,  and  which  has  never  been 
adopted  since.    An  appeal  was  made  by  the  exj>elled 
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preachers  to  the  general  conference  of  18(50,  wliich, 
however,  refused  to  entertain  it;  and  this  refusal 
being  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  would  result 
in  the  other  cases  pending,  all  were  withdrawn.  A 
motion  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  Genesee  con- 
ference was  lost  in  the  committee,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  that  conference,  by  a 
i  majority  of  two.  Then  followed  hundreds  of  with- 
drawals from  the  church,  both  of  preachers  and  of 
laymen.  Another  convention  was  called,  this  time 
of  preachers  and  laymen  together,  at  Pekin,  N.  Y., 
in  I860,  and  the  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organ- 
ized, Mr.  Roberts  being  elected  the  first  general 
superintendent. 

DOCTRINE. 

As  its  standard  of  doctrine  the  new  church  adopted 
the  Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  two  additions — one  on  entire  sanctifi- 
cation,  which  was  defined  as  being  saved  from  all 
inward  sin,  and  as  a  work  which  takes  place  sub- 
sequently to  justification  and  is  wrought  instanta- 
neously upon  the  consecrated,  believing  soul;  and 
the  other  on  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
embodying  the  stricter  view  as  to  a  general  judgment 
and  the  future  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked. 

POLITY. 

The  general  organization  of  the  church  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
exception  that  on  credentials  of  proper  electiou,  lay- 
men, including  women,  are  admitted  to  the  district, 
annual,  and  general  conferences  in  equal  numbers  and 
on  the  same  basis  as  ministers. 

In  place  of  the  episcopacy, general  superintendents 
are  elected  to  supervise  the  work  at  large,  preside  at 
the  conferences,  etc.  They  are  elected  for  four  years 
at  a  time,  but  may  be,  and  so  far  have  been,  contin- 
ued in  odice  by  reelection  until  death  or  failing 
powers  terminate  their  term  of  service.  District 
elders  are  appointed  over  the  conference  districts. 
The  probationary  system  and  the  class  meeting  are 
emphasized,  being  regarded  as  important  parts  of  the 
church's  economy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  spiritual  cul- 
ture and  wholesome  discipline. 

With  respect  to  disciplinary  regulations  and  usages, 
this  body  aims  to  exemplify  Methodism  of  the  primi- 
tive type.  Its  "general  rules"  are  those  formulated 
by  John  Wesley  and  still  subscribed  to  by  Methodist 
churches  generally,  with  the  addition  of  ono  against 
slavery  and  one  forbidding  the  production,  use,  or 
sale  of  narcotics.  It  insists  upon  a  practical  observ- 
ance of  the  general  rules  by  all  its  members,  in- 
cluding simplicity  and  plainness  of  attire,  abstinence 
from  worldly  amusements,  and  separateness  from  all 
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secret  societies.  It  also  excludes  instrumental  music 
and  choir  singing  from  public  worship  and  requires 
that  tho  seats  be  free  in  all  its  churches. 

WORK. 

In  charge  of  the  church's  general  activities  are  an 
Executive  Committee  with  certain  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  general  conference ;  a  General  Missionary 
Board  having  supervision  of  all  its  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work;  a  Board  of  Church  Extension;  a 
Board  of  Conference  Claimants;  and  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  also  a  large,  well-organized,  and  efficient 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  boards 
are  all  appointed  by  the  general  conference,  while  the 
woman's  society  is  independent,  but  affiliated  with 
the  boards  of  the  church. 

In  its  home  missionary  work  15  agents  were  em- 
ployed during  1900  and  90  churches  were  aided,  tho 
total  amount  raised  by  the  churches  for  the  work 
being  $15,000. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Japan,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  China,  Ceylon,  and  San  Domingo.  The 
South  African  work  has  developed  until  it  constitutes 
a  conference.  The  report  for  1900  shows  IS  stations, 
occupied  by  52  American  missionaries  and  91  native 
helpers;  11  organized  churches  with  1,047  members; 
24  schools  with  6S5  pupils;  contributions  from  the 
church  amounting  to  $56,285,  and  property  on  the 
field  valued  at  $90,400. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  includes  1 
college  and  7  seminaries —in  Illinois,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, and  California.  In  1906  they  reported  1,300 
students,  contributions  amounting  to  $2S,43S,  prop- 
erty valued  at  $240.0*5,  and  endowments  of  $72,000. 


There  are  3  philanthropic  institutions  with  147  in- 
mates, for  which  $20,23 1  was  contributed  in  1906. 
The  property  value  of  these  institutions  is  $66,750, 
and  they  have  an  endowment  of  $5,000.  The  young 
people's  societies  numbered  approximately  105,  with 
a  membership  of  2,21  1 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  lias  1,553  organizations  in  36 
conferences,  distributed  in  34  states,  the  territory  of 
Arizona,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
organizations,  926  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Michigan  leading  with  248. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
32,838;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,488 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  1,140  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  262,265,  as  reported 
by  1,124  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$1 ,68S,745,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $61,124;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  239 
organizations;  and  59S  parsonages  valued  at  $612,050. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1 ,066  organiza- 
tions, number  1,124,  with  7,493  officers  and  teachers 
and  41.443  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  1,270. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  451  organizations,  10,728  com- 
municants, and  $883,660  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  aNI)  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  11)06. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMI  NICANTS  OR  MEMUERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  1JY  CONFERENCES:  1908. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  CONFERENCES :  1906. 
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REFORMED  METHODIST  UNION  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  (COLORED). 


HISTORY. 

In  iss-i  a  number  of  ministers  and  members  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from 
that  body  on  account  of  differences  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  ministerial  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
ference. In  January,  1885,  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
was  held,  ami  the  Independent  Methodist  Church 
was  organized.  The  Rev.  William  E.  Johnston, 
was  elected  president,  emphasizing  thus  the  non- 
episcopal  character  of  the  denomination.  Later,  how- 
ever, in  1806,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  change  in  this 
respect,  anil  create  an  episcopacy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  body  would  thus  acquire  more  permanent  force 
and  recognition  among  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
and  the  name  "  Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal 
Church"  was  adopted. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  those  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  In  its  polity  also  it  accords 
with  that  church  very  fully,  retaining  the  class  meet- 
ings, love  feasts,  and  the  ditrcrent  conferences — 
quarterly,  district,  church,  annual,  and  general. 
There  are,  however,  no  presiding  elders,  each  pastor 


being  empowered  (within  his  own  charge)  with  the 
business  that  was  defined  as  belonging  to  the  distinc- 
tive office  of  presiding  elder. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1SMM5,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
!  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
i  tables,  the  denomination  has  58  organizations;  56  of 
these  are  in  Snith  Carolina  and  2  in  Georgia. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  4, 397; 
I  of  these,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  anil  00  per  cent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  59  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  18,735;  church  property  valued  at  $36,965, 
against  which  then1  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $4,254; 
anil  S  parsonages  valued  at  $2,275.  There  are  54  Sun- 
day schools  reported,  with  204  officers  ami  teachers 
and  1,792  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  72. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  ISM. 
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MORAVIAN  BODIES 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  body  included  in  the  report  for  1800  under  the 
head  of  Moravians  covered  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  connected  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Moravian  Church,"  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  Germany.  In  recent  years 
a  few  churches  have  been  organized  by  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren,  a  still  older  body,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  were  the  founders  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 
Although  not  connected  ecclesiastically,  in  view  of 
their  common  origin,  the  two  bodies  are,  in  this  report, 
presented  as  a  family.  The  principal  historical  facts 
common  to  both  are  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  the  larger  and  more  widely  known 
denomination. 

The  Moravian  bodies  are  2  in  nuinl>er.  as  follows: 

Moravian  Church  (Unita*  Kratnini >. 

Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  in 
North  America. 


SCMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Moravian  bodies,  taken  together,  have  132  church 
organizations.  The  total  number  of  communicants 
reported  is  17,926;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  1 19  organizations,  about  42  per  cent  arc  males  and 
58  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  137 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  41,625;  church  property  valued  at  $936,650, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
131,035;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  11  organi- 
zations; and  79  parsonages  valued  at  $207,325.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  109  organizations, 
number  121,  with  1.419  officers  and  teachers  and 
12.998  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2 
bodies  is  128. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMTNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  MINISTERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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SCHOOLS,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906 
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MORAVIAN  CHURCH  (UNITAS  KRATRUM). 


HISTORY. 


From  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  them  by  Cyril  anil  Methodius,  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  have  stood  for  freedom  in  religious  as  in 
national  life,  and  under  the  leadership  of  John  IIuss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  they  offered  a  firm  resistance  to 
the  rule  of  both  the  Austrian  Empire  anil  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  several  years  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Huss  in  1415,  and  of  Jerome  in  1416,  their  fol- 
lowers had  no  special  organization,  but  in  1457,  near 
Kunwald,  in  Bohemia,  an  association  was  formed  to 
foster  pure  scriptural  teaching  and  apostolic  discipline. 

In  spite  of  continued  persecution  the  union  grew 
steadily, so  that  at  theopeningof  the  sixteenth  century, 
before  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation,  it  had  about 
11,000  adult  male  members  in  Bohemia  and  100.000 
in  Moravia.  Most  cordial  relations  were  maintained 
with  Luther  and  Calvin,  though  no  formal  union  with 
the  German  and  Swiss  churches  was  ever  reached,  and 
the  Moravian  confession  of  faith,  published  in  1535, 
had  the  cordial  assent  of  Luther.  In  its  organization 
the  church  was  episcopal,  having  a  supreme  judge  to 
preside  in  the  assembly  and  a  synod  to  decide  matters 
of  faith  and  discipline.  Priests,  living  at  first  in  celib- 
acy, were  ordained  after  the  apostolic  example,  and 
pursued  trades  for  their  support.  The  administration 
of  the  congregation  was  in  the  hands  of  elected  elders 
who  had  supervision  over  the  church  members,  the 
women  being  under  the  control  of  matrons. 


The  union  proved  to  be  strongest  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  literature.  In  nearly  every  large  town 
they  had  schools  ami  a  print  ing  house.  Their  greatest 
achievement,  however,  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  both  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  languages 
(completed  in  1503),  which  work  was  followed  by  that 
of  Calvin's  "Institutes,"  and  the  preparation  of  a 
rhymed  version  of  the  Psalms  for  use  in  the  churches. 

Meanwhile,  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  increased,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
devastated  the  country.  At  its  close  in  1648  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had 
been  practically  destroyed.  Of  the  200,000  mem- 
bers in  those  countries,  large  numbers  had  been  put  to 
the  sword  ami  others  had  fled  into  Hungary,  Saxony, 
Holland,  and  Poland,  in  which  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  continued  in  scattered 
communities.  The  last  bishop  of  the  United  Church, 
the  famous  John  Amos  Comenius,  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1670. 

In  1722  a  small  company  from  Moravia,  followed 
later  by  others  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestral  church,  were  permitted  to  settle  on  an  estate 
ol  Nicholas  Louis,'  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  in  Saxony, 
where  the  village  of  Herrnhut  arose.  Colonists  came 
from  Germany  also,  and  an  association  was  formed  in 
which  the  religious  plans  of  Zinzendorf  and  those  of  the 
Moravians  were  combined.  The  Protestant  confes- 
sion of  the  realm  was  accepted,  and  a  distinct  order 
and  discipline,  perpetuating  elements  of  the  old  Mora- 
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MORAVIAN  CHURCH 

vian  Church,  was  established  under  royal  concessions. 
In  1735  the  historic  Moravian  episcopate  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  association  by  two  surviving  bishops  of 
the  old  line  who  were  filling  state  church  positions, 
and  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  or  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
known  at  the  present  time  in  England  and  America  as 
the  Moravian  Church,  was  established. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  church  was  to  carry  on 
evangelistic  work  in  Christian  and  heathen  lands. 
In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  first  Moravian 
missionary  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1731,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  attempt  was  made  at  colonization  and 
missionary  work  in  Georgia.  David  Nitschmann,  the 
first  Moravian  bishop  in  America,  who  in  1732  had 
helped  to  found  the  first  Moravian  mission  among  the 
heathen  in  the  West  Indies,  came  to  Georgia  in  1736. 
Political  disturbances  ruined  the  work  in  Georgia,  and 
in  1740  the  colony  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1741 
Bishop  Nitschmann  and  his  associates  founded  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  and  a  little  later  the  neighboring 
domain  belonging  to  the  evangelist,  George  White- 
field,  which  he  had  named  Nazareth,  was  purchased. 
A  cooperative  union  to  develop  the  settlements  and 
support  missionary  work  was  formed  by  the  colonists, 
and  was  maintained  until  1762.  All  labored  for  a 
common  cause  and  received  sustenance  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  there  was  no  surrender  of  private 
property  or  of  personal  liberty,  nor  any  individual 
claim  on  the  common  estate.  Missionary  work  was 
begun  among  the  Indians  and  also  among  the  white 
settlers. 

In  1749  an  act  of  Parliament  recognized  the  Mora- 
vian Church  as  "an  ancient  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church."  This  gave  it  standing  and  privileges  in  all 
British  dominions;  but  its  policy  of  doing  undenomi- 
national leavening  work,  with  the  hope  of  furthering 
evangelical  alliance,  caused  it  to  remain  a  compara- 
tively small  body.  In  subsequent  years  it  was  mainly 
active  in  cooperating  with  the  European  branches  of 
the  church  in  the  conduct  of  missions  among  the 
heathen. 

Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina,  were  organized  in  colo- 
nial times  as  exclusive  Moravian  villages,  after  the 
model  ot  the  Moravian  communities  in  Germany, 
England, and  Holland.  During  the  years  between  1844 
and  1856  this  exclusive  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
organization  of  the  church  was  remodeled  to  suit 
modern  conditions.  At  the  same  time  home  mission- 
ary work  was  revived,  and  since  then  the  membership 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States  has  been  quad- 
rupled. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  no  doctrine  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  simply  and  broadly  evangelical,  in  har- 
mony with  Protestants  generally  on  the  essentials  of 
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Christian  teaching,  and  is  bound  by  no  articles  on  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  historic  Protestant 
creeds.  The  Moravian  principle  is  "in  essentials 
unity,  in  nonessentials  liberty,  in  all  things  charity." 
It  holds  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  giving  man  the  in- 
spired wonl  of  God,  make  sufficiently  clear  all  that  is 
essential  to  salvation,  and  are  an  adequate  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
formulating  the  prime  articles  of  faith  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  emphasizes  the  personal  mediatorship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  very  God  and  very  man,  in  His  life, 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 

The  service  for  Easter  morning  contains  a  compen- 
dious statement  of  the  doctrines  held  and  taught  in 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  official  doctrinal  statements 
are  also  contained  in  the  digest  of  the  general  synod 
and  in  the  Moravian  manual. 

Infant  baptism  is  practiced,  by  which  children  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  visible  church  and  are 
regarded  as  noncommunicant  members  until  confirma- 
tion, unless  by  misconduct  in  riper  years  they  forfeit 
these  privileges.  On  arriving  ot  adult  age,  baptized 
members  are  confirmed  on  application  and  non- 
baptized  members  are  received  by  baptism,  the  usual 
method  being  by  sprinkling.  Admission  to  the  church 
is  by  vote  of  the  board  of  elders,  who  have  full  power 
to  grant  or  refuse  applications.  The  holy  communion 
is  open  to  communicant  members  of  other  churches, 
and  is  celebrated  at  least  six  times  in  every  year. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Moravian  Church  is  a  modified  epis- 
copacy. Every  congregation  has  a  council  composed 
of  communicant  members  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  have  subsc  ribed  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  congregation.  At  meetings  of  this  coun- 
cil the  pastor  presides.  Each  congregation  has  also 
a  board  of  elders,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  of  elected 
communicant  brethren.  This  board  has  full  power  to 
grant  or  refuse  applications  for  admission  to  thechurch, 
and  its  particular  province  is  the  spiritual  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  congregation.  The  financial  and 
other  secular  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  elected  communicant  members. 
These  two  boards  are  sometimes  combined,  since  large 
liberty  in  details  of  organization  is  left  to  the  congre- 
gations. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  congregation  resta 
with  the  general  and  provincial  synods.  The  American 
branch  of  the  church,  composed  of  a  northern  and  a 
southern  province,  and  the  European  branches  ore 
federated  in  a  "Unity,"  with  a  general  synod,  which 
is  an  international  representative  body,  meeting  once  in 
a  decade.  There  is  a  general  constitution  of  the  Unity 
and  a  separate  constitution  for  each  province.  The 
general  synod  deals  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
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Unity  ami  controls  various  joint  enterprises  of  all  the 
provinces,  particularly  the  foreign  missions.  It  elects 
a  mission  board  in  which  each  province  is  represented. 
This  mission  board  ami  the  executive  boards  of  the 
several  provinces  together  constitute  the  Directing 
Board  of  the  Unity. 

The  highest  authority  in  each  province  is  the  provin- 
cial synod,  in  which  clergy  and  laity  are  about  equally 
represented.  The  meetings  of  the  synod  in  the  north- 
ern province  of  America  usually  take  place  twice  in  a 
decade,  and  more  frequently  in  the  southern  province. 
The  synod  directs  the  missions,  educational  work,  and 
publications  in  the  province;  and  elects  an  executive 
board,  called  in  the  American  provinces,  the  Provincial 
Elders'  Conference,  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  province  between  the  meetings  of  the  sym>d. 

Then'  an1  three  orders  of  the  ministry  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  Deacons  are  authorized  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments.  They  are  or- 
dained to  the  second  order  of  presbyters  after  they 
have  served  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  have  been  in- 
trusted either  with  the  care  of  a  congregation  or  with 
the  direction  of  some  branch  of  church  work.  The 
bishops  are  elected  by  t  he  general  and  provincial  synods 
and  have  the  exclusive  right  to  ordain  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  They  are  entitled,  as  voting  members, 
to  attend  the  General  Synods  of  the  Unitas  Kratrum 
(Brethren's  Unity),  and  the  provincial  synods  of  the 
province  in  which  they  reside,  but  do  not  exercise 
personal  superintendence  of  the  work  of  the  church, 
either  general  or  diocesan,  and  always  have  boards  of 
conferences  associated  with  them.  In  such  boards 
they  officiate,  not  by  episcopal  right  but  by  synodical 
election,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  bishops  when 
not  occupying  executive  positions,  to  serve  in  pas- 
torates like  the  presbyters. 

The  church  has  an  established  liturgy,  with  a  litany 
for  Sunday  morning  and  a  variety  of  services  for  dif- 
ferent church  seasons,  the  general  order  of  the  ancient 
church  year  being  observed. 

WOHK. 

Home  missionary  work  in  English,  German,  and 
the  Scandinavian  languages  is  conducted  in  12  states 
of  the  Union  and  in  western  Canada.  A  Provincial 
Board  of  Church  Extension  carries  on  the  work  in 
conjunction  with  5  district  boards  and  with  the  aid 
of  sundry  home  missionary  societies.  In  1906  about 
87,560,  of  which  about  $5,760  was  collected  in  the 
congregations  of  the  province,  was  expended  by  the 
northern  province  in  this  branch  of  missions,  and  54 
agents  were  employed,  who  cared  for  73  churches. 
The  average  annual  expenditure  for  ten  years,  with 
but  slight  fluctuation,  has  been  about  87,4S5.  Mora- 
vian home  missions  during  the  past  sixty  years  have 
been  most  successful  among  German  settlers  in  Wis- 
consin and  westward. 


Though  classed  by  the  church  with  foreign  missions, 
the  work  carried  on  among  the  Indians  of  California 

|  and  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  is  in  close  connection  with 

I  the  home  mission  work  and  is  so  included  in  this 
statement.  For  the  Indian  work,  $2,127  was  con- 
tributed during  11106,  and  for  work  among  the  Eskimos, 
814,630.  To  the  latter  sum  may  be  added  $,S,0S6 
derived  from  various  industries  carried  on  by  the 
Eskimos  under  the  general  direction  of  the  church,  so 
that  822,716  was  available  for  that  work.  Thus  the 
sum  total  contributed  by  the  Moravians  of  the  United 
States  for  home  mission  work  was  $22,517,  although 
the  total  sum  available  was  832,403. 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Moravian  Church,  which 
have  been  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  its 
largest  and  best  known  enterprise,  are  maintained  by 

|  all  of  its  provinces  jointly,  ami  are  directed  by  a  cen- 
tral international  mission  board.  These  missions, 
divided  into  15  mission  provinces,  are  maintained  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  America, !)  of  the  West  India 

I  Islands,  South  Africa,  Central  East  Africa,  the  West 
Himalayas,  and  Australia,  and  among  the  lepers  in 
Jerusalem.  In  1006  they  included  141  central  sta- 
tions, 131  outstations,  and  662  preaching  places,  with 
94,402  regular  members,  and  a  total  of  101.216  ad- 
herents.   These  were  under  the  care  of  402  European 

I  and  American  missionaries,  of  whom  l!'6  were  women. 
The  European  and  American  missionaries  were  as- 
sisted by  93  native  missionaries,  309  native  evangel- 
ists, and  1,441  male  and  female  native  helpers.  There 
were  263  day  schools,  with  29,562  pupils,  in  charge  of 

I  810  teachers;  148  Sunday  schools,  with  1,243  teachers 

:  and  21,003  pupils;  and  6  training  schools  for  native 
missionaries,  with  82  students,  in  charge  of  17  teachers. 
The  total  cost  of  the  foreign  mission  work  was  over 
8488, 000,  of  which  not  quite  5.5  per  cent  was  for  ad- 

|  ministrative  expenses  and  literature.  In  1906  the 
American  branch  of  the  church  had  40  representatives 
in  the  missionary  force,  and  contributed  816,074  for 
the  general  work  in  addition  to  over  $8,400  contrib- 
uted for  special  purposes,  including  evangelization  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  ancient  home  lands  of  the 
church,  and  the  leper  homes  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
Surinam,  South  America.  Thus  the  total  contributed 
in  America  for  the  specific  work  of  foreign  missions 
was  $24,474.  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
supplied  a  considerable  part  of  this  amount  from  the 
income  of  invested  funds,  and  41  lesser  missionary 
societies  and  the  missionary  departments  of  63  Senior 
and  32  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  societies  also  con- 
tributed. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  given  special  attention 
to  educational  institutions.  In  the  United  States 
,  there  are  6  schools  for  higher  education,  the  oldest 
of  which,  the  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girbt,  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  was  founded  in  1749.  Others  are  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  founded  in  1755;  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  in  1794; 
at  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  in  1802;  and  the  Moravian 
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College  and  Theological  Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  1SU7.  For  the  year  1906  they  report  a  total  of  1 ,059 
students.  $3,378  received  in  contributions,  property 
valued  at  $667,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $155,000. 
Each  of  these  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  l>oard 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  provincial  synod,  and  ac- 
countable to  it.  Other  schools,  under  the  control  of 
the  local  churches,  are  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Clemmons,  X.  C,  and  two  parochial  schools, 
one  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  252  pupils,  and  one  at 
Salem.  N.  C. 

In  the  American  provinces  there  are  a  number  of 
philanthropic  institutions  under  Moravian  auspices. 
In  the  northern  province  they  have  a  home  at  Beth- 
lehem for  the  widows  of  Moravian  ministers,  and  the 
Ephrata  Missionary  Home  at  Nazareth  for  retired  and 
furloughed  ministers  anil  missionaries.  The  proj>erty 
value  of  the  two,  in  1906,  was  $70,000,  and  their  en- 
dowment $15,000.  For  their  support  $600  was  con- 
tributed, besides  $6,000  for  improvements  in  the  one 
at  Nazareth.  In  the  southern  province  there  are  4 
benevolent  institutions. 

Various  minor  charities  are  conducted  by  several 
organizations,  such  as  the  Moravian  Union  of  the 
King's  Daughters,  the  Widows'  Society  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  Moravian  Aid  Society.  In  the  northern 
province  there  is  a  pension  system  for  retired  min- 
isters and  widows  of  ministers,  with  a  fund  amounting 
to  $166,405  at  the  end  of  1906,  and  supplemented  by 
collections,  which  in  1906  amounted  to  $1,9S0. 

Organizations  in  the  congregations  reported  at  the 
end  of  1906  were:  49  foreign  missionary  societies  with 
3,575  members;  13  home  missionary  societies  with 
1,159  members:  67  Christian  Endeavor  societies  with 
1,740  members:  34  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  soci- 
eties with  769  members:  45  King's  Daughters  circles 
with  763  members;  68  Aid  and  Mite  societies  with 
1,777  members;  and  41  other  societies  with  1,214 
members. 

The  official  publications  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 


America,  besides  hymnals,  catechisms,  etc.,  include  2 
weekly  and  3  monthly  journals.  A  bookstore  at 
Bethlehem  is  under  the  care  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  northern  province. 

The  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church,  including 
manuscript  and  printed  accumulations  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  combined  with  the 
Malin  Library  of  Moravian  Literature,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  18X2,  and  contains  1,356  vol- 
umes, mostly  very  rare.  The  Moravian  Historical 
Society,  organized  in  IS57.  has  its  library  and  museum 
in  the  historic  Whitefield  house  at  Nazareth. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has  117 
organizations  in  2  provinces,  located  in  16  states. 
Of  these  organizations,  56  are  in  the  North  Central 
division ;  the  state  having  the  greatest  number  is  North 
Carolina  with  22. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
17,155;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  104 
organizations,  about  41  per  cent  are  males  and  59  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  120  church  edifices:  a  sealing  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  41,525,  as  reported  by  1 12  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $922,900,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $31,635;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4  organizations;  and  77  par- 
sonages valued  at  $206,625.  The  Sunday  schools,  as 
reported  by  107  organizations,  number  1 19,  with  1.413 
officers  and  teachers  ami  12,901  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  125. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations,  5,410  communi- 
cants, and  $246,650  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  BOHEMIAN  AND  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
HISTORY. 


The  scattered  bands  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Christians,  after  the  general  dispersion  consequent 
upon  the  Thirty  Years'  war,'  retained  their  religious 
life  through  the  persecutions  which  broke  out  from 
time  to  time.  Some  relief  came  with  the  publication 
by  Joseph  II  of  Austria,  of  the  Toleration  Patent. 
October  13,  1781.  Though  this  did  not  grant  equal 
rights,  it  stopped  persecution  and  torture  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  all  citizens  to  register  themselves. 
Many  wavered,  distrusting  the  government,  from 
which  until  now  they  had  experienced  only  deception 
and  oppression,  but  at  the  close  of  the  time  limit, 
.January  1,  17S3,  a  large  number,  variously  estimated 
at  from  !>0,00<)  to  150 ,000,  had  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  I'nion  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  proclaimed  that  the  patent  had  no  ref- 
erence to  that  union,  but  only  to  those  who  accept<>d 
the  Augsburg  or  the  Helvetic  confessions.  Further- 
more, congregations  could  be  organized  only  when- 
over  100  families,  or  at  least  500  souls,  were  reported. 
Many  small  communities  consequently  dropped  out 
entirely,  anil  those  that  organized  were  forbidden  t<> 
build  churches,  and  were  allowed  prayer  houses  only, 
without  steeples,  bells,  organs,  round  windows,  or  any 
entrance  from  the  road.  Sometimes  Lutheran  and 
sometimes  Reformed  (Hungarian)  pastors  were  called, 

'Sec  Moravian  Chun  h.  -KM. 


but  the  general  connection  with  the  Union  of  Bohe- 
mian ami  Moravian  Brethren  was  maintained. 

The  first  considerable  immigration  to  America  of 
adherents  of  this  Union  came  after  the  revolutionary 
]H«riod  of  IS  IS.  Those  from  Bohemia  and  western 
Moravia  settled  chiefly  in  the  Northern  stat4>s;  while 
those  from  eastern  Moravia  almost  without  exception 
turned  to  Texas.  The  first  Bohemian  evangelical 
sermon  in  that  state  was  preached  at  Fayetteville  in 
1855  by  pastor  John  Fvolanek,  but  the  first  congrega- 
tion was  organized  in  IS6-1  at  Wesley  by  the  Kev. 
Joseph  Opocensky.  Other  congregations  were  formed 
and  a  number  of  ministers  served  for  varying  terms. 
In  lss'l  the  Rev.  Adolph  Chlumsky  became  pastor  at 
Brcnham  anil  endeavored  to  bring  the  scattered  con- 
gregations together.  To  assist  in  this  respect  a 
monthly  periodical  was  started  in  It>02. 

The  next  step  was  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of 
delegates  of  nil  the  congregations  to  meet  at  Granger, 
Tex.,  in  IWV.i,  and  22  representatives  of  9  congrega- 
tions and  2  preaching  stations  responded.  Among 
the  guests  was  a  representative  of  the  Texas  District  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America. 

Their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  Gentian  ami  Eng- 
lish languages,  and  also  with  the  general  organization 
and  character  of  the  existing  denominations,  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  join  any.  Equally  unwilling 
were  they  to  organize  a  new  church,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  adopt  the  old  name  "  Union  of  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren."    At  the  second  synodal 
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asscmhh  in  Taylor.  Tex.,  in  1904,  a  general  constitu- 
tion whs  prepared  and  accepted  and  a  stale  charter 
Was  then  8{tCUr«d. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  basis  of  doctrine  of  tin-  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  of  North  America  is  the  "Confcssio  Kratrum 
Bohemorum,"  <>r  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Union 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  presented  to  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Austria,  by  the  Lords  ami  Knights  of 
the  Union  in  Kilts.    Other  doctrinal  symbols,  as  the 

Helvetic,  or  Reformed,  ami  the  Augsburg,  or  Lutheran 

confessions,  are  accepted  in  80  far  as  they  agree  with 
the  Bible,  which  is  with  the  brethren  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  intercourse,  and  life. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  intrusted 
to  a  synod,  which  meets  annually  on  the  8th  of  July  in 
commemoration  of  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  John 
IIuss.  The  synod  consists  of  the  ministers  of  t  he  Union 
and  of  lay  delegates  elected  in  the  proportion  of  I  toevery 
50  members  of  a  congregation.  Between  the  sessions 
of  the  synod  the  management  of  the  Union  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  including  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  elected  for  one 
year.  The  alfairs  of  the  local  congregations  are  in  the 
care  of  elders,  elected  annually.  The  board  of  elders, 
also  known  as  trustees,  consists  of  at  least  4  members, 
the  minister  as  president.  In  the  larger  congregations 
1  elder  is  elected  for  every  10  members. 

In  case  of  the  disintegration  of  a  congregation  its 
property  reverts  to  the  Union  as  administrator.  If 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  no  new  congregation  is 
established,  the  property  reverts  to  the  treasury  of 
tin'  Union. 

WORK. 

In  1905  missionary  collections  were  begun,  with  the 
understanding  that  one-half  should  be  appropriated  to 
home  missionary  work  and  one-half  to  work  among  the 
heathen.    In  the  lirst  year  $19  was  set  aside  for  this 


home  mission  work,  and  Used  for  traveling  expenses 
in  organizing  scattered  members  of  the  church.  In 
1906  the  sum  of  $33  was  thus  collected  for  home 
missions,  3  workers  were  employed,  and  2  congrega- 
tions and  I  Sunday  school  organized.  The  same 
amount  was  contributed  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  for  its  missions  in  India. 

For  purposes  of  education,  the  schools  of  the  (ierman 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  including  the 
theological  seminary  at  St.  I*>uis.  Mo.,  have  been 
cordially  opened  to  the  churches  of  the  Union.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and  32*24 
has  been  raised  for  this  purpose.  A  fund  for  the 
support  of  students  has  also  been  established,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  1905-6.  hail  an  income  of 
$122. 

There  is  a  Benevolent  Society  with  3S  members, 
and  an  income  amounting  to  $235. 

■ 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  15  organizations;  14 
being  in  Texas  and  1  in  Oklahoma. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  771; 

of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  \n-r  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  S  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
3,100;  church  property  valued  at  $13,750,  against 
which  there  appears  no  indebtedness;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  7  organizations;  and  2  parsonages 
valued  at  $700.  There  an-  2  Sunday  schools  reported, 
with  ft  officers  and  teachers  and  97  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  3. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  18911. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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NONSECTARIAN  CHUR 

HISTORY, 

The  formation  of  the  denomination,  or  rather  the 
confederation  of  churches,  known  as  the  Nonsectarian 
Churches  of  Bihle  Faith,  was  the  result  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rev.  Lyman  II.  Johnson,  of  New  England 
ancestry,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  and 
of  I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  impressed  from  childhood  by  the 
evils  resulting  from  sectarianism,  nnd  with  the  belief 
that  the  form  of  organization  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions was  calculated  rather  to  gain  temporal  and  earthly 
success  than  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
He  found  support  for  his  belief  in  the  history  of  a 
number  of  communities,  as  the  Albigenses,  Lollards, 
Quakers,  and  others,  who  had  protested  against 
rigidity  in  church  organization.  As  a  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  he  preached 
strongly  against  tho  evils  of  denoininationalism,  and 
after  18o.r>  his  denominational  relations  ceased  and  he 
preached  as  an  independent  evangelist.  In  1868,  at 
Beloit,  Wis.,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Stumbling- 
stone,  a  monthly  paper  dedicated  to  the  establishing 
of  "The  original  Church  of  Christ,  without  man's 
organization,  sects,  or  carnal  observances."  Grad- 
ually the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Johnson  gained 
acceptance,  congregations  were  gathered,  and  at 
length  a  quasi  association  for  mutual  fellowship  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  to  which  place 
the  publication  of  the  paper  was  transferred. 

The  basis  of  this  association  lies  in  what  its  mem- 
bers consider  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term 
"church."  "This  word,"  they  say,  "as  trudit ion- 
ized, is  made  to  mean  a  society  organized  by  man 
like  secular  corporations,  except  for  religious  purposes; 
a  joint  interest  and  agreement  of  several  Christians 
under  covenants  and  laws  they  have  adopted  is 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  tho  word  'church,'  as 
generally  understood."  This  interpretation,  in  their 
view,  classes  "with  infidels  and  tho  irreligious"  those 
Christians  outside  of  church  organizations,  and  "is  an 
injustice  to  such  Christians  and  contrary  to  the  Bible 


DHES  OF  BIBLE  FAITH. 

I  meaning  of  the  word."  The  truth,  as  they  recognize 
it,  is  that  churches  of  Christ,  had  existed  outside  of  all 
sectarian  systems.  They  say  that  the  Greek  word 
ccclesia,""  which  is  translated  "church"  in  English, 
has  the  meaning  "called  out;"  that  is,  "converted 
out  of  the  world  by  a  change  of  heart  into  the  assembly 
of  Christians  on  earth;"  and  they  hold  that  the 

I  church  exists  where  one  person  Is  thus  called  out 

I  from  the  world.  The  idea  of  the  assembly  thus 
constituted  has  no  reference  to  locality  or  organization, 
and  the  church  is  the  "body  of  Christ"  including  "all 
who  are  in  Christ  regardless  of  locality."  They  find 
no  account  in  tho  Bible  of  any  Christian  joining  tho 
church;  he  is  already  a  member  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  every  description  of  the  church  in  any  city  or 

\  house  of  the  New  Testament  Is  simply  of  one  or  more 
Christians  living  there. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  churches  agree  substantially  with 
the  so-called  "orthodox  or  evangelical  churches." 
;  They  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  divinely  inspired  rule 
j  of  faith  and  practice  and  reject  all  creeds  and  dis- 
ciplines not  contained  in  it.  They  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  ,  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  antitype  of  water  baptism,  a 
final  judgment,  and  an  eternal  heaven  and  hell. 

There  is  no  general  ecclesiastical  organization.  No 
head  over  individual  members  is  recognized  but 
Christ,  and  though  there  are  elders  in  each  community 
or  church,  they  are  regarded  simply  as  teachers 
having  no  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  their  view 
the  only  authority  Is  "the  authority  of  the  truth," 
which  is  the  authority  of  God  to  all  who  are  convinced 
of  the  truth.  The  ministers  receive  no  salary  and 
the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  services 
are  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

WORK. 

Since  there  is  no  organization,  the  congregations 
and  individual  members  are  free  to  contribute  or  to 
labor  according  to  their  desire.    They  have  no  organ- 
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ized  missionary  work  and  no  schools  or  philanthropic 
institutions.  This  docs  not  mean  that  they  are  re- 
gardless of  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  hut  only 
that,  they  are.  free  from  all  other  constraint  than  "  pure 
virtue  or  holy  love  in  Christian  hearts." 

i 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  204  organizations,  located 
in  2N  states.  Of  these  organizations,  K7  are  in  the 
South  Central  division,  Oklahoma  leading  with  28. 


The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  6,396;  of 
these,  about  53  per  cent  are  males  and  47  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  41  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church 
edifices  of  5,700,  as  reported  by  33  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $25,910,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $3,300;  and  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  156  organizations.  There 
are  33  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  158  officers  and 
teachers  and  1 ,976  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  50. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1X90. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEDT  ON  CHUECfl  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

schools,  BY  STATES:  190«. 
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PENTECOSTAL  CHUKC 

HISTORY. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  move- 
ment developed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
corresponding  somewhat  to  that  of  the  revival  period 
of  a  century  previous.  It  manifested  itself  differently, 
so  far  as  organization  was  concerned,  in  different  sec- 
tions. In  the  Southern  states  it  was  chiefly  an  inde- 
pendent movement,  and  each  congregation  held  itself 
apart  from  every  other.  In  the  West  and  in  the  East 
the  tendencies  were  toward  a  closer  affiliation,  result- 
ing in  organization. 

The  principle  at  the  basis  of  these  movements  has 
been  a  belief  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  make 
Christians  holy  in  this  present  life,  and  they  represent 
thus  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  entire 
sanctificntion,  as  taught  by  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the  feeling 
that  full  liberty  to  emphasize  this  doctrine,  which  came 
to  be  called  the  "full  Gospel."  was  not  allowed  even  in 
the  Methodist  churches. 

Three  movements,  one  in  New  England,  one  in  New 
York  city,  ami  one  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  organized 
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almost  simultaneously  to  carry  out  these  principles. 
William  Howard  Hoople,  a  business  man  in  New  York 
city,  founded  a  mission  in  Brooklyn,  in  January,  1894, 
which,  in  the  following  May,  was  organized  as  an 
independent  church,  with  a  membership  of  '.V2.  and 
was  called  the"Utica  Avenue  Pentecostal  Tabernacle." 
A  church  ctlifice  was  afterwards  erected,  and  Mr. 
Hoople  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  The  following 
February  the  Bedford  Avenue  Church  was  organized 
in  an  abandoned  church  building,  and  a  little  later, 
the  Emmanuel  Pentecostal  Tabernacle.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1S05,  delegates  from  these  three  churches  formed  the 
Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America,  adopt- 
ing a  constitution,  summary  of  doctrines,  and  by-laws. 

Meanwhile,  a  similar  movement  had  begun  in  New 
England:  several  independent  churches  had  been  or- 
ganized for  the  same  purpose,  and  had  united  in  an 
association  known  as  the  Central  Evangelical  Holiness 
Association.  In  Novemlier,  lKHfi,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  associations  met  in  Brooklyn,  and  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Pentecostal 
Churches  of  America. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


In  Los  Angeles  a  number  of  persons  unileil  in 
October.  1S05,  and  funned  the  Church  of  the  Nazarcne. 
They  adopted  a  few  statements  of  belief,  anil  agreed 
to  such  general  rules  as  seemed  proper  atitl  needful  for 
immediate  guidance  and  government,  leaving  to  future 
assemblies  the  making  of  such  provisions  as  the  work 
and  its  conditions  might  necessitate.  An  important 
feature  of  their  doctrine  was  their  conviction  that 
sanctilication  especially  involved  following  Christ's 
example  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  They 
believed  that  elegance  and  adornment  of  houses  of 
worship  are  not  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
but  rather  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  ;  that  they  involve 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  should  he  given 
to  Christlike  ministries  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  relief  of  the  needy. 

As  the  two  bodies  came  to  know  more  of  each  other, 
it  was  felt  that  they  should  unite;  and  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  each  body  in  IDOfi.  a  basis  of  union  was  pre- 
pared, and  delegates  were  authorized  to  call  the  iirst 
convention  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Xazarene, 
the  name  proposed  for  the  new  denomination.  That 
convention  met  in  Chicago  in  1007,  in  its  first  general 
assembly. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  this  body  is  essentially  in  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  accepts,  in  general, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctilication,  which  is  expressed 
as  follows: 

We  believe  that  entire  sanctification  is  that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
whereby  the  regenerate  soul  is  cleaned  from  inbred  Kin,  ami  made 
pure  in  heart,  enabling  the  believer  to  love  tiod  with  all  hi*  heart, 
mind,  noul,  and  strength,  which  implies  that  no  wrong  temper, 
nothing  contrary  to  love,  remains  in  the  soul;  that  all  thought*, 
words,  and  actions  are  prompted  by  pure  love;  that  entire  sancti- 
fication  does  nut  exclude  ignorance  or  mistake,  nor  an  involuntary  ! 
transgression  of  some  unknown  divine  precept;  that  entire  sancti-  I 
fication  includes  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  kuImc> 
quent  to  regeneration. 

It  is  received,  like  regeneration,  in  an  instant,  by  faith,  not  by  . 
works  which  we  havu  done,  but  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  (ihoct 
We  believe  in  imparted,  not  imputed,  sanctilication.  We  believe 
it  is  divinely  attested  by  the  Holy  <  ihost .  We  believe  it  is  received 
as  soon  as  the  regenerate  soul  sees  its  need,  makes  an  entire  conse- 
cration to  (iod,  and  trusts  alone  in  the  atoning  merit  of  our  lx>rd 
Jesus  Christ. 

Applicants  for  membership  in  the  church  are  re- 
ceived by  the  pastor  on  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Clirist,  and  of  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  and  (heir  promise  to  observe  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  church.  In  this  last  respect 
the  General  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  formed  the  basis  of  their  rules  and  regulations. 
With  regard  to  baptism  the  Methodist  practice  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  though  no  special  form  is  emphasized. 


roi.mr. 

The  ecclesiasticul  organization  is  congregational. 
Each  church  is  absolutely  independent  in  its  manage- 
ment, being  governed  through  a  church  board  elected 
by  the  congregation.  The  churches  are  associated  for 
such  general  purposes  as  belong  to  all  alike,  particu- 
larly for  missionary  activity.  In  general,  the  associa- 
tions have  no  direct  authority  over  the  individual 
church,  being  rather  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  fel- 
lowship, anil  of  organized  effort  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel. General  and  district  superintendents,  however, 
are  appointed  as  executive  officers. 

Those  who  feel  called  of  God,  and  who  evidence 
their  call  by  "grace,  gifts,  and  usefulness."  may,  after 
examination  as  to  their  experience  and  comprehension 
of  the  doctrines  and  usage  of  (he  church,  lie  licensed  to 
preach.  This  license  is  granted  by  the  church  board 
of  the  church  to  which  the  applicant  belong*,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  pastor,  and  is  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Further  ordination  is  by  a  council  of  the  pastors  and 
delegates  from  five  or  more  churches.  Ordained  min- 
isters from  other  denominations  may  be  received  on 
the  vote  of  the  missionary  committee  of  the  church. 

WORK. 

In  each  of  the  constituent  bodies,  prior  to  the  union, 
missionary  work  had  been  the  chief  purpose,  and  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America  and 
by  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the 
Nazarene  Church.  In  the  combined  church  a  general 
missionary  board  has  been  established,  consisting  of 
boards  elected  by  the  different  districts,  to  which  all 
the  work  of  the  two  older  boards  has  been  transferred. 
There  is  also  in  each  district  a  missionary  board,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  district  assembly; 
and  every  church  is  expected  to  elect  a  missionary 
Ixianl  of  not  less  than  four  members.  For  the  conduct 
of  the  work  a  general  tithing  system  is  recommended, 
although  the  tithe  is  considered  the  minimum  of  con- 
tribution. 

Before  the  union  the  Association  of  Pentecostal 
Churches  carried  on  both  home  and  foreign  mission- 
ary work.  For  the  home  missionary  work  the  contri- 
butions were  81,000  in  lf»04  ami  $500  in  1006;  for  the 
foreign  work,  $0,000  in  (904  and  $4,000  in  1906. 
Foreign  work  was  carried  on  in  western  India  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  3  churches  were  main- 
tained with  100  communicants,  under  the  care  of  S 
missionaries  and  0  native  helpers.  The  total  property 
was  valued  at  $0,000.  There  were  also  2  small  schools 
in  India  valued  at  $st)0.  and  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  missionaries  from  their  salaries,  although  $1,000 
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was  contributed  for  this  purpose  by  the  churches  in 
1906.  The  mission  in  India  had  a  small  hospital 
and  an  orphanage,  and  -I  Sunday  schools  with  about 
200  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  was  carried 
on  in  eastern  India  and  among  the  Spanish  speaking 
people  of  southern  California.  For  the  entire  work 
the  sum  of  $7,090  was  contributed,  the  greater  portion 
of  winch  was  expended  in  home  mission  work  in  the 
United  States. 

The  educational  work  includes  a  Bible  college  in  Ix>s 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  the  Pentecostal  Collegiate  Institute 
in  Rhode  Island,  with  property  valued  at  $47,000. 
During  1906  the  sum  of  $1,289  whs  contributed  for  the 
institute  in  Rhode  Island. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  deaconess  work,  the  organ- 
ization of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  extension  of  evan- 
gelistic enterprises. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  100  organizations,  located 
in  21  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
organizations,  42  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  35  in 
the  Western  division;  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
state  being  23  in  California. 

The  total  numl)er  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,657;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  99  organ- 
izations, about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent 
females.  Accofding  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  69  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  19,770;  church  property  valued  at 
$393,990,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $97,224;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  26  organi- 
zations; and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $22,500.  There 
are  82  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  S24  officers  and 
teachers  and  5,039  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  170,  and  there  are  also  75  licensed  preachers. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMUERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP.  BY  STATES:  1900. 
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UKLIGIOUS  BODIKS. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VAIXE  OK  CIH  RCH  I'ROPKRTY,  DKI1T  ON  CHTRCH  I'ROPKRTY,  f'ARS( INAOKS,  AND  SI  NKAY 
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POLISH  NATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

With  the  increasing  immigration  from  Poland,  and 
the  establishment  of  large  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  a  number  of  American  cities,  misunder- 
standings and  disputes  developed  between  the  eectai- 

astical  authorities  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Polish 
parishes.  These  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  laymen  with  the  "'absolute 
religious,  political,  and  social  power  over  the  parish- 
ioners," given  by  the  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1883  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  and  by  the  rather 
free  exercise  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  certain  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  situation  was  aggra- 
vated, in  some  cases,  by  the  placing  of  other  than 
Polish  priests  in  charge  of  Polish  churches.  The 
result  was  that  disturbances  arose,  which  developed, 
at  times,  into  riots.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  popular 
Polish  priest  was  removed,  and  u  protest  made  against 
the  installation  of  his  successor  resulted  in  a  general 
decree  of  excommunication.  The  congregation  laid 
claim  to  the  church  property,  but  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  courts.  The  congregation  then  pur- 
chased ground,  put  up  a  new  edifice  of  its  own,  and 
declared  itself  absolutely  independent  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  leaders. 


In  Chicago,  III.,  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  Polish 
Order  of  Resurrectionists,  and  especially  against  a 
certain  Polish  priest ;  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Scran- 
ton  and  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere,  similar  troubles 
occurred. 

The  Scranton  church  called  as  its  pastor  the  Rev. 
Francis  Hodur,  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  who  on  the  basis 
of  democratic  ideas  prepared  his  people  for,  what 
he  considered,  a  purely  evangelical  Christian  church. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  object  of  spreading  the 
movement  to  every  section  of  the  country,  he  estab- 
lished a  Polish  weekly  paper  culled  the  Straz.  He 
was  ordered  back  to  Nanticoke,  and  upon  his  refusal 
to  obey  was  suspended,  and  in  1S!)8  was  excommu- 
nicated. The  new  organization,  however,  was  well 
established. 

At  Father  Hodur's  invitation,  a  convention  of  in- 
dependent congregations  was  held  at  Scranton  in  Sep- 
tember, IIK14,  ami  was  attended  by  147  clerical  and  lay 
delegates,  who  represented  about  20,000  adherents  in 
5  states.  As  a  result,  these  churches  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  others  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  combined  to 
form  the  Polish  National  Church,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hodur  being  elected  as  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
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bishop.  He  was  subsequently  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Gul  of  Utrecht,  Bishop  Van  Thiel  of  Haarlem, 
ami  Bishop  Spit  of  Deventcr,  the  National  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  Netherlands.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  Latin  books  of  Holy  Church  Kites 
were  ordered  to  be  translated  into  the  Polish  language. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  a  desire  for  fra- 
ternal anil  sympathetic  cooperation  with  other  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  repudiating  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be  the  sole  exponent  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

This  convention,  or  synod,  was  the  first  gathering  of 
its  kind  held  by  Polish  people  since  the  reformation 
movement  in  Poland  was  crushed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  a  sj>ccial  session  of  the  synod,  held  in 
Soranton  two  years  later,  the  various  church  charters 
were  unified,  the  church  constitution  was  amended, 
and  two  new  feasts  were  instituted,  the  Feast  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  Union  of  the  Polish  People  in  America, 
to  be  observed  on  the  second  Sunday  in  September  of 
each  year,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Poor  Shepherds,  to  be 
observed  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

The  controlling  motive  of  the  conventions  was  both 
a  desire  for  freedom  in  religious  institutions  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  other  departments  of  American 
life,  and  a  protest  against  the  placing  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  all  power,  administrative  as  well 
as  spiritual,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  This 
freedom  included  in  their  view  the  right  of  the  congre- 
gations to  own  and  control  their  church  edifices, 
schools,  orphanages,  etc.;  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  read  and  study  the  Bible  for  himself ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding right  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  not 
through  ceremonies,  but  through  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  their  application  to 
private  and  to  public  life. 

A  movement  similar  to  that  started  by  Father 
Hodur  and  his  associates  was  inaugurated  in  Chicago, 
111.,  by  the  Rev.  Anton  Kozlowski.  Oneortwochurches 
in  that  city,  together  with  churches  in  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  and  several  in  the  East,  organized  another 
independent  diocese,  known  as  the  Polish  Independent 
Catholic-  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Anton  Kozlowski 
was  eventually  made  bishop.1 

HOCTBINK. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Polish  National  Church  is  based 
upon  the  Bible,  and  especially  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  expounded  by  the  apostles  and  the  first  four 
Ecumenical  councils,  and  as  further  interpreted  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Polish  National  Church  of  America. 
The  church  rejects  the  doctrine  of  (he  infallibility  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals;  and  believes 

1  Siihwquentlv  thfsr-  two  organization!'  united  to  form  the  1'oli.ih 
National  Church,  which  include*  all  the  Independent  PolL«h 
Catholic  churches  of  the  United  Suite*,  except  one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


|  that  all  men  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  Word  of 
God  according  to  their  convict  ionsand  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

It  believes  that  ''man,  by  following  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  in  this  life  capable  of  attaining  a  certain 
degree  of  the  happiness  and  of  the  perfection  which  is 
possessed  of  God  in  an  infinite  degree;"  that  "faith 
is  helpful  to  man  toward  his  salvation,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary,"  which  is  especially  true  of 

!  "blind  faith."  Go*h1  deeds,  however,  it  holds  "bring 
us  nearer  to  God,  and  to  His  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  us  worthy  of  being  Ills  followers  and 
brothers,  and  of  being  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father."  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  believes  that  "even  the  sinful  man,  after 
undergoing  an  intrinsic  metamorphosis  through  con- 
trition, penance,  and  noble  deeds,  may  have  a  chance 
to  regain  the  grace  of  God."  Sin  is  regarded  as  a 
"lack  of  perfection  in  the  essence  of  man,  and  aa 
mankind  progresses  in  this  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
life  and  the  nature  of  God,  and  as  mankind  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Him,  sin  will  gradually  grow  less 
and  less  until  it  vanishes  entirely.  Then  man  will 
become  the  true  image  and  child  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  prevail  upon  earth." 

POLITY. 

The  constitution  vests  the  highest  authority  of  the 
church  in  the  synod.  This  convenes  in  regular  session 
every  five  years,  although  a  special  session  may  lie 
called  at  the  request  of  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  any  time  when  the  bishop  deems  it 
necessary.  Each  congregation  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  elected  by  the  members,  and  working  in 
harmony  with  the  priests  assigned  to  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  discussed, 
but  action  was  postponed. 

The  administrative  power  is  centralized  in  the 
bishop  and  the  grand  council,  which  is  composed  of  3 
clerical  and  3  lay  members,  who  are  elected  at  each 
regular  session  of  the  synod. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  Polish  National  Church 
are,  as  yet,  limited  to  educational  lines.  It  has  12 
parochial  schools  with  15  teachers  and  744  pupils,  and 
has  decided  to  found  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  church. 

|  STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  24  organizations,  located 
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in  10  states.  These  include  1  independent  church,  the 
Independent  Polish  Catholic  Church  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y., 
which  while  in  sympathy  with  this  body  has  not  form- 
ally united  with  it.  Of  these  24  organizations,  nearly 
three-fourtlis  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
Pennsylvania  leading  with  7. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported,  includ- 
ing baptized  infants  and  children,  is  15,473;  of  these, 
about  50  per  cent  arc  males  and  44  per  cent  females. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
the  excess  of  adult  males,  no  deduction  is  made  for 


children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  27 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  12,130;  church  property  valued  at  $404,700,  against 
wluch  there  ap]x>ars  an  indebtedness  of  S2 16,960;  and 
14  parsonages  valued  at  $74,000.  There  are  22  Sun- 
day schools  reported,  with  26  officers  and  teachers 
and  1,2S9  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  24. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1S!M). 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

History. — As  the  Lutheran  churches  represent  those 
fentures  of  the  Reformation  emphasized  by  Luther,  so 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  represent 
those  emphasized  by  Calvin.  The  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical system  developed  at  Geneva,  modified  some- 
what in  Holland  and  in  France,  and  transferred  to  Scot- 
land, became  solidified  there  largely  under  the  influence 
of  .luhn  Knox  in  1560,  and  found  a  practical  and  thor- 
oughly logical  presentation  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. I/ondon,  England,  1645-1(540.  This  was  not  a  dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian  body,  ('ailed  by  act  of  Par- 
liament to  consider  the  state  of  the  entire  country,  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  represented  in  its  membership 
all  English  speaking  Christians,  although  the  Angli- 
cans took  no  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  It  had 
no  ecclesiastical  authority,  yet  its  deliverances  on  doc- 
trine have  furnished  the  basis  both  for  Presbyterian 
and  many  non-Presbyterian  bodies,  and  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  it  recommended  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  country  where  it  was  formulated,  and 
has  had  a  marked  influence  not  only  on  church  life,  but 
in  civil  and  national  development.  In  England  it  fos- 
tered the  development  of  the  Independents  who  after- 
wards became  the  Congrcgationalists.  In  Scotland, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  resulted 
in  the  development  of  several  Presbyterian  bodies, 
each  insisting  upon  some  specific  administrative 
phase,  ami  one  of  its  strongholds  was  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  so  many  Scotch  found  a  more  con- 
genial home  for  the  time  being,  until  they  should  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

Doctrine  and  i>oUUj—  Presbyterianism  as  a  doctrinal 
system  has  as  its  fundamental  principles  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  God  in  His  universe,  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ  in  salvation,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scriptures  in 
faith  and  conduct,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God. 
As  a  polity  it  recognizes  Christ  as  the  only  head  of  the 
church  and  the  source  of  all  power,  and  the  people  of 
Christ  as  entitled  under  their  I^ord  to  participation  in 
the  government  and  action  of  the  church.  As  polity 
and  as  doctrine  it  maintains  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  the  membership  in  the 
Church  Universal  of  all  who  profess  the  true  religion, 
the  validity  of  church  organization,  and  the  power  of 
each  association  of  organizations  to  prescribe  its  own 
terms  of  communion.  It  further  holds  that  ministers 
are  peers  one  of  another,  and  that  church  authority  is 
positively  vested,  not  in  individuals,  such  as  bishops  or 
presbyters,  but  in  representative  courts,  including  the 
session,  the  presbytery,  and  the  synod ;  and  in  the  case 
of  some  bodies,  especially  the  larger  ones,  the  general 
assembly.    Thus  principle  of  coordinate  representative 
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authority,  by  which  the  individual  member  of  the 
church  has  his  own  share  in  the  conduct  of  that  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  not  merely  the 
headship  of  Christ  but  the  fellowship  in  Christ,  has  given 
to  the  system  a  peculiar  hold  wherever  there  has  been 
representative  government,  and  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  modifying  both  individualistic  and  hierarchic- 
al tendencies.  Its  advocates  call  attention  to  the  re- 
semblance between  its  polity  and  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  .States,  in  which  country  it  has  had 
its  strongest  influence:  its  courts  corresponding  closely 
to  the  local,  state,  and  national  organizations. 

The  distinctively  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
United  States  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain.  Whatever  of  English  and  Welsh  Presbyteri- 
anism there  was  in  the  colonies,  together  with  the  few 
French  Protestant  or  Huguenot  churches,  combined 
at  an  early  date  with  the  Scotch  anil  Scotch-Irish 
elements  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  which  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  afterwards  separated. 
The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  are  represented 
by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  Seven 
Presbyterian  denominations  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Secession  and  Relief  movements  of  the 
church  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  namely, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America, 
the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  the  Synod  and  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted),  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  only  colored  body  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian family  is  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  close  harmony  with  these  distinctively  Presbyte- 
rian churches  are  the  Reformed  churches  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  immigration  from  the  continent  of 
Europe;  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch) 
and  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  both  of  which 
originated  in  Holland;  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  (German),  whose  beginnings  were  in 
Switzerland  ami  Germany;  and  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  representing  the  State 
Reformed  Church  of  Hungary.  All  of  these,  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed,  substantially  agree  in  govern- 
ment, anil  all  maintain  similar  principles  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic system,  whether  expressed  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the  Presbyte- 
rian system,  whose  special  purpose  is  to  secure  cooper- 
ation by  the  different  denominations  in  general  church 
work,  such  as  foreign  missions,  has  grown  out  of  this 
concord. 
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The  Presbyterian  bodies  arc  12  in  number,  as  follows: 

Rmbyterian  Chureh  in  the  l"iiite<)  State*  «f  Anerin. 
Cumberland  Pm«l>)  ti'rian  Church, 
Colored  CumlK'rlatid  Pit*i>y  terian  church. 
\\'el«h  Calvinhftk  Mot  hod wt  church. 
I'nited  Prtfhyt erittn  ChUfcfa  of  North  Ann-rii ■» 
Presbyterian  ChllR'h  in  the  United  State*. 
Awociatc  Synod  of  North  America  (AMOCMU  Prenbyterimi 
Church). 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 
Reformed  PreBbyterian  Church  in  North  America.  General 
Synod. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted!. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I'niled  States  and  Canada. 

SCMM.WtY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies, 
as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  individual  church 
organizations  of  each  denomination,  is  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow*. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  I'nitcd  States  of  America  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  fully 
consummated  at  the  close  of  the  year  l!M)6,  but  was  in 
a  transition  state,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to 
give  the  statistics  for  the  united  hotly.  On  account, 
also,  of  tlus  unsettled  condition  the  statistics  hen- 
given  for  each  of  the  two  bodies  separately  represent, 


as  near  as  may  bo,  the  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  March,  HKM5,  before  the  union  had 
taken  place,  instead  of  at  the  dose  of  the  calendar 
year,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  denominations. 

The  Presbyterian  bodies,  taken  together,  have  15,506 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants, M reported  by  15,471  organizations,  is  1  ,£30,555; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  14,014  organiza- 
tions, about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  rent 
females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  15,31 1 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  4,892,819,  as  reported  by  13,942  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  8150,180,446,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $0,545, 025;  halls,  etc. 
used  for  worship  by  400  organizations;  antl  5,417  par- 
sonages valued  at  $16,155,861.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  13,048  organization.-,  is  14,452. 
with  176,647  officers  and  teachers  and  1,511,175 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent bodies  is  12,456,  antl  there  are  also  512  licentiates 
and  108  evangelists. 

The  largest  of  these  bodies,  in  both  numlier  of 
organizations  and  communicants,  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  (In-  United  States  of  America,  and  the  next 
in  size  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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HISTORY. 


The  earliest  American  Presbyterian  churches  were 
established  in  Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland,  anil 
Delaware,  and  were  chiefly  of  English  origin,  their 
pastors  being  Church  of  England  ministers  holding 
Presbyterian  views.  In  Virginia,  in  1611,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Whitaker  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  church 
which  was  governed  by  himself  and  a  few  of  the  most 
religious  men,  and  in  1630  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton 
located  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  church  which  he  had 
previously  served  in  Yorkshire.  England.  Between 
1642  and  1649  many  of  the  Virginia  Puritans  were 
driven  out  of  that  colony  and  found  refuge  in  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina;  while  Denton  and  his  associates 
found  New  Amsterdam  more  friendly  than  New  Eng- 
land. The  English  Presbyterian  element  in  Maryland 
and  the  colonies  to  the  northward  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival,  from  1670  to  1690,  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Scotch  colonists,  the  beginnings  of  a  great  im- 
migration. English  speaking  Presbyterians  were  first 
found  in  New  York  city  in  1643,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Doughty  as  their  minister,  though  no  church  was 
organized  there  until  1717.  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Knglish  origin,  however,  were  established  earlier  on 
Long  Island,  among  which  are  to  be  noted  Southold 
(1640)  and  Jamaica  (1656).  The  founders  of  the 
earliest  churches  in  New  Jersey  — Newark  (1667), 
Elizabeth  (1668),  Woodbridge  (1680),  antl  Fairfield 
(1680)—  were  from  Connecticut  and  Long  Island.  The 
first  church  in  Pennsylvania  was  that  founded  by 
Welsh  colonists  at  Great  Valley  about  1690,  while  the 
church  in  Philadelphia  dates  from  1698.  In  1683  the 
Presbytery  of  Laggan,  Ireland,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  \Yilliam  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 


the  Colony  of  Maryland,  sent  to  this  country  the  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie,  who  became  the  apostle  of  American 
Presbyterianism.  He  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  organic  unity  the  scattered  Presbyterian 
churches  throughout  the  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1706,  seven  ministers,  representing 
about  22  congregations,  not  including  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  New  England,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  met  at  Philadelphia  and  organized  a  pres- 
bytery, the  first  ecclesiastical  gathering  of  an  inter- 
colonial and  federal  character  in  the  country.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  antl  the  development  of 
immigration,  particularly  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land antl  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  churches 
increased  so  that  in  September,  1716,  the  presbytery 
constituted  itself  a  synod  with  4  presbyteries. 

In  New  England,  owing  to  local  conditions,  the 
Presbyterian  congregations,  of  which  in  1770  there 
were  fully  85,  were  not  connected  ecclesiastically  with 
(how  of  the  other  colonies,  but  formed  in  17~.r>  the 
Synod  of  New  England,  with  3  presbyteries,  London- 
derry, Palmer,  and  Salem.  In  1782.  however,  this 
synod  was  dissolved,  antl,  for  a  century,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  comparatively  few  adherents  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  Congregationali.sts. 

The  general  synod  in  1729  passed  what  is  called  the 
"'adopting  act,"  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
ministers  under  its  jurisdiction  should  declare  their 
agreement  in  anil  approbation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  Larger  ami  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  "as  being,  in  all 
essential  anil  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound 
words,  ami  systems  of  Christian  doctrine,"  and  also 
"adopt  the  said  Confession  as  the  confession  of  their 
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faith."  In  tin'  same  year  the  .synod  also  denied  to 
the  civil  magistrate  power  over  the  church  and  power 
to  persecute  any  for  their  religion. 

The  general  religious  movement  which  characterized 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  England  in  Methodism,  in  Germany  in 
Pietism,  and  in  New  England  in  The  Great  Awaken-  [ 
ing,  found  its  expression  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  through  Gilbert  Tennent,  a  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia. William  Tennent,  sr.,  who,  in  1720,  had 
founded,  near  Philadelphia,  an  academy  for  the  train-  [ 
ing  of  ministers,  had  aroused  much  opposition  by  his 
statement  that  the  prevailing  grade  of  ministerial 
quality  was  not  creditable  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  son,  Gilbert  Tennent,  had  become  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  jsTsonal  conversion,  and  in  172K,  a 
year  before  the  Wesleys  organized  the  '  Holy  Club" 
and  six  yean  before  Jonathan  Edwards's  famous 
sermon,  began  a  course  of  preaching  of  the  most 
searching  type.  As  others  joined  him,  the  movement 
spread;  and  when  Whitefield  came  to  the  country  in 
17.'{'J,  he  found  most  congenial  fellow-workers  in  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  William  Tennent,  jr.,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. They,  however,  became  so  severe  in  their 
denunciation  of  "unconverted  ministers"  as  to  arouse 
bitter  opposition;  and  the  result  was  a  division,  one 
party,  the  "New  Side,"  indorsing  the  revival  and  in- 
sisting that  less  stress  should  Ik1  laid  on  college  training, 
and  more  on  the  evidence  that  the  candidate  was  a 
regenerate  man,  and  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
ministry;  the  other,  the  "Old  Side."  opposing  revivals 
and  disposed  to  insist  that  none  but  graduates  of 
British  universities  or  New  England  colleges  should  be 
accepted  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  was 
also  division  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Standards,  but  in  I75S  the  Ixidies  reunited  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards  pun-  and  simple. 
At  that  date  the  church  consisted  of  OS  ministers, 
about  200  congregations,  and  some  10,000  communi- 
cants. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  this  division  that  the 
New  Side  established,  in  174R,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  later  Princeton  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  educated  ministry,  and  in  1708  called 
John  Witherspoon  from  Scotland  and  installed  him  as 
president,  and  professor  of  divinity.  This  remarkable 
man  exercised  an  increasing  and  powerful  influence, 
not  only  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  throughout 
the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  joint  movement  of  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  from  1760  to  1775  to  ! 
secure  religious  liberty  and  to  resist  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  as  the  state  church  of 
the  colonies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  the  only  clerical  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


Religious  forces  were  among  the  powerful  influences 
operating  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  found  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  colonial 
aide.  The  general  synod  called  upon  the  churches  to 
uphold  firmly  the  resolutions  of  Congress  and  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  they  were  able  to  bring  out  the 
whole  strength  of  this  vast  country  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  synod  con- 
gratulated the  churches  on  the  "general  and  almost 
universal  attachment  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind.'' 

With  the  restoration  of  |>eace  in  I7S.'{  the  Presby- 
terian Church  gradually  recovered  from  the  evils 
wrought  by  war,  and  the  need  of  further  organization 
was  deeply  felt.  It  hail  always  been  ecclesiastically 
independent,  having  no  organic  connection  with 
European  or  British  churches  of  like  faith:  but  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  had  created  new 
conditions  for  the  Christian  churches  as  well  as  for  the 
American  people.  All  denominations  were  no  longer 
merely  tolerated,  but  were  entitled  to  full  civil  and 
religious  rights  in  all  the  states.  In  view  of  these 
new  conditions,  the  synod,  in  May,  17S8,  adopted  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and  also  a  constitution  consisting 
of  a  form  of  government,  a  book  of  discipline,  and  a 
directory  for  worship.  Certain  changes  were  made  in 
the  confession,  the  catechisms,  ami  the  directory, 
along  the  lines  of  liberty  in  worship,  of  freedom  in 
prayer,  and  above  all  of  liberty  from  control  by  the 
state.  The  form  of  government  was  altogether  a  new 
document  and  established  the  general  assembly  its  the 
governing  body  in  the  church.  The  first  general 
assembly  met  in  17S0  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  important  movement  in  the  church  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  of  union  with  the  Congregational  associations 
of  New  England.  It  l>egan  with  correspondence  in 
1792,  and  reached  its  consummation  in  the  agreements 
made  from  1801  to  1S10  between  the  general  assembly 
and  the  associations  of  Connecticut  and  of  other 
states.  This  plan  allowed  Congregational  ministers 
to  serve  Presbyterian  churches,  and  vice  versa;  and 
also  allowed  to  churches  composed  of  members  of  both 
denominations,  the  right  of  representation  in  both 
presbytery  and  association.  It  remained  in  force  until 
1837,  and  was  useful  to  both  denominations  in  securing 
the  results  of  the  great  revivals  of  religion  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  in  furthering  the  causes  of  home 
anil  foreign  missions.' 

What  is  known  as  the  Cumberland  separation  took 
place  during  this  period.  The  Presbytery  of  Cum- 
berland ordained  to  the  ministry  persons  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  were  not  qualified 

'  See  i'..ii«rP|Mli<>naIists.  pagp  226. 
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for  the  office  either  by  learning  or  by  sound  doctrine.  I 
The  controversies  between  the  two  judicatories 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  presbytery  by  the 
synod  in  1806,  and  finally,  in  1810,  in  arrangements 
for  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.1 

The  membership  of  the  church  during  this  period,  [ 
1790  to  1837,  increased  from  18,000  to  220,557,  due 
mainly  to  a  revival  of  religion,  of  which  camp  meetings 
were  one  of  the  main  features  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  In  this  period  also  the 
first  theological  seminary  of  the  church  was  founded  at 
Princeton,  X.  J.  (1811),  and  most  of  the  boards  were 
established. 

About  the  year  1825  controversies  arose  respecting  [ 
the  plan  of  union  and  the  establishment  of  denomina-  [ 
tional  agencies  for  missionary  and  evangelistic  work. 
The  foreign  mission  work  of  the  church  had  previously 
been  carried  on  mainly  through  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  located  at 
Boston,  and  much  of  the  home  mission  work  through 
the  American  Home  Mission  Society.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  all,  and  in  1S31  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg 
founded  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  as  a 
distinctively  denominational  agency.  The  party  fa- 
voring these  agencies  and  opposed  to  united  work  was 
known  as  the  "Old  School,"  and  that  favoring  the 
continuance  of  the  plan  as  the  "New  School."  Ques- 
tions of  doctrine  were  also  involved  in  the  controversy, 
though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  those  of  denomina- 
tional policy,  and  led  to  the  trial  of  Albert  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  heresy.  The  Old  School  majority  in 
the  assembly  of  1837  brought  the  matters  at  issue  to 
a  head  by  abrogating  the  plan  of  union,  passing  reso- 
lutions against  the  interdenominational  societies, 
exscinding  the  synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  anil 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  establishing  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  exscinded 
synods  met  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  adopted  the  "Auburn  Declaration,"  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  New  School,  appointed  trustees, 
and  elected  commissioners  to  the  assembly  of  1838. 
When  that  assembly  met,  the  New  School  commis- 
sioners protested  against  the  exclusion  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  four  exscinded  synods,  organized  an 
assembly  of  their  own  in  the  presence  of  the  sitting 
assembly,  and  then  withdrew. 

For  nearly  twenty  yeurs  both  branches  of  the 
church  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  and  made  progress 
in  the  organization  of  their  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary work.  Then  came  the  slavery  discussion, 
and  growth  was  checked  by  disruption.  The  New- 
School  assembly  of  1853  took  strong  ground  in  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
southern  presbyteries  withdrew  and  in  1S58  organized 

1  Sec  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  page  330. 
7UU77— pabt  2—10- — 33 


the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  In 
May,  1861, the  Old  School  assemblymetat  Philadelphia 
with  but  13  commissioners  present  from  the  Southern 
states.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New  York,  offered 
resolutions  professing  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  were  passed  by  a  decided  majority, 
although  a  minority  led  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  while 
in  favor  of  the  Fetleral  Union,  felt  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory  had  no  right  to  determine  questions  of 
civil  allegiance.  The  "Spring  resolutions"  were  the 
occasion  for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  which 
met  in  general  assembly  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  December, 
1861,  was  enlarged  by  union  in  1864  with  the  United 
Synod  referred  to,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  1865  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.'  Its  membership  was 
also  increased  in  1860  and  1S74  by  the  accession  of 
the  synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  had  pro- 
tested by  "declaration  and  testimony"  against  the 
action  of  the  Old  School  assembly,  as  affecting  the 
Christian  character  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  southern  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  first  step  toward  the  reunion  of  the  Old  School 
and  New  School  was  taken,  in  1862,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fraternal  correspondence  between  the  two 
general  assemblies.  The  second  step  was  the  organi- 
zation by  the  New  School,  in  1863,  of  its  own  home 
mission  work,  hitherto  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Congregationalists.  In  1866  committees  of  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  union  were  appointed,  and  on 
November  12,  1869,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  reunion  was 
consummated  on  "the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
basis  of  our  common  standards."  In  connection  with 
the  movement  a  memorial  fund  was  raised  which 
amounted  to  $7,883,983.  Since  1870  the  church  has 
made  steady  progress  along  all  lines,  and  its  harmony 
has  been  seriously  threatened  only  by  the  controversy 
(1891-1804)  as  to  the  sources  of  authority  in  religion, 
and  the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
controversy  wluch,  after  the  trials  of  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Briggs  and  Henry  P.  Smith,  terminated  in  the  adoption 
by  the  general  assembly  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1899, 
of  a  unanimous  deliverance  allirming  the  loyalty  of  the 
church  to  its  historic  views  on  these  subjects.  In  tbe 
year  1903  a  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  came  to  a  successful  close.  This  year 
was  also  noteworthy  for  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment for  union  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  twofold-  the  standards 
of  doctrine  and  the  standards  of  government,  discipline, 
and  worship.  These  last  are  contained  in  documents 
known  as  the  "  form  of  government,"  the  "book  of  dis- 

-  See  Presbyterian  <  hurch  in  the  United  State*,  page  549. 
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cipline,"  and  the  "directory  for  worship,"  and  taken 
together  form  the  constitution  of  the  church.  They 
were  first  adopted  in  17SS,  and  amendments  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  book  of 
discipline  being  entirely  reconstructed  in  1884-85. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms.  These  were  first  adopted  in 
1721).  In  17SS  certain  amendments  to  the  Confession 
and  Larger  Catechism  were  approved  by  the  general 
synod,  giving  expression  to  the  American  doctrine 
of  the  independence  of  the  church  and  of  religious 
opinion  from  control  by  the  state.  In  ISNfi  the  clause 
forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 
stricken  out, and  in  1002  certain  alterations  were  again 
made,  and  there  were  added  two  chapters,  "'Of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  "Of  the  I^ove  of  God  ami  Missions." 
A  declaratory  statement  was  also  adopted,  setting 
forth  the  universality  of  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation, 
declaring  that  sinners  are  condemned  only  on  the 
ground  of  their  sin,  and  affirming  that  all  persons 
dying  in  infancy  are  elect  and  therefore  saved.  As 
a  whole  these  standards  are  distinctly  Calvinistic. 
They  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  Christ  in  the 
salvation  of  the  individual;  affirm  that  each  believer's 
salvation  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  divine  plan;  that  sal- 
vation is  not  a  reward  for  faith,  but  that  both  faith 
and  salvation  are  gifts  of  God;  that  man  is  utterly 
unable  to  save  himself;  that  regeneration  is  an  act  of 
God  and  of  God  alone;  and  that  he  who  is  once 
actually  saved  is  always  saved. 

Discipline  is  defined  in  the  book  of  discipline  as 
"the  exercise  of  that  authority,  and  the  application 
of  that  system  of  laws,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  appointed  in  his  church."  In  practice  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  policy  of  guidance  and  regulation,  rather 
than  one  of  restriction  and  punishment.  Christian 
liberty  is  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Christian  law. 

The  directory  of  worship  makes  no  restriction  as  to 
place  or  form.  The  church  insists  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  leaves  both 
ministers  and  people  at  full  liberty  to  worship  God 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  sacraments  are  administered  by  minis- 
ters only,  and  ordinarily  only  ministers  and  licentiates 
are  authorized  to  teach  officially.  A  book  of  common 
worship  was  approved  by  the  general  assembly  in 
1906  for  optional  use  by  pastors  and  congregations. 


POLITY. 

The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  set  forth  in 
the  form  of  government.  It  has  as  its  two  principal 
factors  the  ministers  as  representatives  of  Christ  and 
the  ruling  elders  as  representatives  of  the  people;  and 
these  two  classes  constitute  the  four  judicatories  which 
form  the  administrative  system.  These  are  the  ses- 
sion, which  governs  the  congregation;  the  presbytery, 
which  governs  a  number  of  congregations  within  a 
limited  geographic  district  ;  the  synod,  which  gov- 
erns the  congregations  within  a  larger  geographic 
district;  and  the  general  assembly,  which  is  the  su- 
preme judicatory.  All  of  these  courts  are  vested  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 

Applicants  for  church  membership  are  examined  by 
the  session  as  to  their  Christian  life  and  belief,  but  are 
not  required  to  assent  to  the  creed  of  the  church.  The 
usual  form  of  baptism  Is  sprinkling,  both  for  infants 
and  unbaptized  adults  on  confession  of  faith,  though 
in  the  latter  case  the  form  is  optional.  The  invitation 
to  the  lord's  Supper  is  usually  general  for  all  evan- 
gelical Christians. 

The  church  officers  include  the  pastor,  ruling  elders, 
!  and  deacons;  the  ruling  elders  constituting  the  session 
I  with  the  pastor  as  presiding  officer.    The  session  has 
j  charge  of  the  reception  of  members,  the  exercise  of 
I  discipline,  and  supervision  of  all  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
1  the  congregation.    The  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
collections  of  the  church  and  are  responsible  to  the 
session.    Both  elders  and  deacons  are  elected  by  the 
congregation.    The  property  is  usually  held  by  trus- 
tees, representing  the  congregation  as  well  as  the 
church.    The  pastor  is  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church  members  and  supporters  called  by  the  session. 
Their  action  is  presented  to  the  presbytery  having 
jurisdiction,  and,  if  approved,  is  accepted  by  the 
pastor  elect,  who  is  then  installed  by  the  presbytery. 

A  presbytery  is  composed  of  not  less  than  five  min- 
isters, together  with  an  elder  from  each  of  the  congre- 
gations within  its  district.  Every  minister  is  a  mem 
ber  of  some  presbytery  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
elders  are  chosen  by  the  sessions.  The  presbytery  has 
power  to  receive,  ordain,  install,  and  judge  ministers; 
to  supervise  the  business  which  is  common  to  all  its 
congregations;  to  review  session  records;  to  hear  and 
dispose  of  cases  coming  before  it  on  complaint  or 
appeal;  and  to  have  oversight  of  general  denomina- 
tional matters,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  synod. 
The  quorum  of  a  presbytery  is  3  ministers;  it  meets  at 
1  its  own  appointment,  and  elects  its  own  moderator 
and  clerks. 
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A  synod  is  compose!  either  of  all  the  ministers  in 
its  district,  together  with  an  elder  from  each  congre- 
gation; or  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  of  the  synod,  in  accordance 
with  a  basis  of  representation  duly  adopted.  The 
synod  has  power  to  review  the  records  of  its  presby- 
teries, to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  complaints  ami  ap- 
peals, to  erect  new  presbyteries,  to  supervise  within 
its  bounds  the  administration  of  all  denominational 
matters,  and  in  general  to  care  for  it.s  ministers  and 
churches,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. The  quorum  of  the  synod  is  7  ministers,  of  whom 
not  more  than  3  are  to  be  from  any  one  presbytery. 
Us  meetings  are  held  on  its  own  appointment,  and,  as 
a  rule,  but  once  a  year,  and  it  elects  its  own  moderator 
ind  clerks. 

The  presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly  have 
power  to  appoint  judicial  commissions,  and  a  per- 
manent judicial  commission  has  been  established  as  a 
supreme  court.  Judicial  cases  not  affecting  the  doc- 
trine or  constitution  of  the  church  terminate  with  the 
synod  as  the  final  court  of  appeal;  all  others  terminate 
with  the  general  assembly. 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
care  of  the  general  assembly,  which  acts  usually 
through  boards,  although  in  some  cases  through  per- 
manent committees.  The  members  of  boards  and 
committees  are  chosen  by  the  assembly,  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  report  annually  to  the  assembly. 
Special  cooperating  committees  are  appointed  by 
synods  and  presbyteries  for  work  within  their  own 
bounds. 

The  beginning  of  the  missionary  and  benevolent 
boards  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Homo  mission 
work  waa  begun  by  the  general  presbytery  as  early  as 
1708,  ministerial  relief  by  the  general  synod  in  1719, 
and  foreign  mission  work  by  the  same  judicatory  in 
1742.  For  many  years  tlus  work  was  carried  on  by 
committees,  appointed  from  time  to  time,  but  until 
tho  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
little  systematic  work  done.  The  names  and  dates  of 
organization  of  the  boards  conducting  the  different 
departments  of  the  church  activities  in  1906  are  as 
follows: 


Board  of  Home  Missions   1816 

Board  of  Education   1819 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions   1837 

Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  Sc  hool  Work   1838 

Board  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund   1844 

Board  of  Relief   IKS* 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen   1865 

The  College  Board   1883  ! 


There  are  also  permanent  and  special  committees 
for  general  work:  On  systematic  beneficence,  organ- 
ized in  1880;  on  temperance,  1881;  on  Christian  work 
among  seamen  and  soldiers,  1906;  and  on  the  minis- 
terial sustentation  fund,  1906. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is  carried  on  by  4 
boards,  each  having  its  own  specific  department. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  aids  feeble  churches  in 
thesup|Mirt  of  pastors;  provides  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists for  new  and  destitute  regions  and  for  the  for- 
eign population  and  special  classes;  and  maintains  mis- 
sion schools  among  the  Indians,  Alaskans,  Mormons, 
Mexicans,  and  mountaineers,  and  the  people  of  Porto 
Uico  and  Cuba. 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  mission  board,  gives  attention  to  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools  in 
new  fields  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  Sunday 
school  work.  It  also  employs  i  olporters,  and  distrib- 
utes copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  general  literature 
among  immigrants. 

The  Board  of  Church  Kreetion  assists  congregations 
in  the  erection  and  completion  of  houses  of  worship 
and  of  manses  for  pastors. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  works  among 
the  negro  population  of  the  South.  It  educates  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  and  builds  schoolhouscs,  academies, 
colleges,  ami  churches.  It  also  pays  the  salaries  of 
ministers  ami  preachers  in  its  mission  field. 

In  addition  to  the  assembly's  boards,  there  is  a 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  a  number  of 
the  synods  and  presbyteries  conduct  within  their 
bounds  a  work  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  All,  however,  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures  for  its  operations  in  1906: 

Missionaries  employed,  including  Cuban,  Porto  Riean, 


Mexican,  and  Indian  helper*   1, 289 

Missionary  teachers   555 

Churches  aided   1,465 

Churches  organized   87 

Churches  attaining  self-support   76 

Church  edifices  buill   54 

Church  edifices  repaired  and  enlarged   263 

Sunday  schools  organized   204 

Additions  on  profession  of  faith   10,  735 

Contributions   $1,226,114 


The  work  of  tho  church  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  Spanish  speaking  people,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
communities,  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  but  of  late  years  has  been 
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under  the  care  of  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table: 
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The  mission  school  department  shows  the  following 
record: 
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in  Oklahoma  12,  in  Kansas  14,  in  California,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  11  each;  in  Minnesota  10, 
in  Montana  9,  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania, 
S  each;  in  Alaska  4,  in  Porto  Rico  5.  in  Cuba  1;  the 
remainder  being  divided  among  the  other  states  and 
territories.  The  total  number  of  churches  aided 
since  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1S44  is  S.067. 
and  the  total  amount  distributed  among  them, 
$5,105.8*6. 

The  available  funds  of  the  board  amount  to  $663,200. 
Since  1*70  all  appropriations  have  been  secured  by 
mortgages.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  grant  mortgages 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  loan  mortgages  have  been  can- 
celed, either  by  repayments  or  recoveries.  In  1906 
the  board  held  approximately  4,700  mortgages, 
aggregating  $2,650,000,  and  received  $424,110  in  con- 
tributions. 

The  Hoard  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  in  1906  em- 
ployed 232  ministers,  aided  375  churches  and  missions, 
and  reported  contributions  amounting  to  $201,633. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  work 
of  the  boanl,  including  the  schools  directly  connected 
with  the  churches  and  missions  in  the  tlillerent 
states: 
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The  home  mission  work  of  the  synods  shows  1,010 
workers  employed,  1.207  churches  aided,  34  churches 
organized,  46  attaining  self-support.  3*  Sunday  schools 
organized,  29  churches  built,  7.390  additions  on  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  contributions  amounting  to  about 
$200,000. 

The  Boanl  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 
in  its  missionary  department  in  1906  employed  127 
Sabbath  school  missionaries,  organized  715  new 
schools,  held  592  Sabbath  school  institutes  and  con- 
ventions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  employed  24 
colporters  among  the  immigrants  in  10  states,  ami  dis- 
tributed S.920  Testaments  and  Bibles  ami  over  19.000 
other  volumes.  Contributions  to  the  missionary  de- 
partment amounted  to  $163,331.  The  number  of 
churches  that  developed  from  the  Sunday  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  was  S2,  of  which  74  were  Presbyterian  ami 
S  of  other  denominations. 

The  Boanl  of  Church  Kreetion  in  1906  made  grants 
and  loans,  to  the  amount  of  $214,7S2,  to  24H  churches 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  ami  in  Alaska, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  Of  the  churches  thus  aided, 
there  were  in  North  Dakota  is,  in  Indian  Territory  17, 
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The  summary  of  the  property  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen  is  as  follows: 
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The  summary  of  these  various  departments  of 
home  mission  enterprise  shows: 
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Chun  ho*  aided   Jt.  369 

Board  of  Home  Mission*   1 .  -Wo 

Svnods   1,207 

BoMd  of  Church  Krection   MS 

Board  of  Frwlmen  

Board  »f  Puhli.-»tion  and  Sabbath  School  Work   74 

Contributions   »2.213.1&8 

Board  of  Homo  Minions   1,226,  114 

Board  of  Church  Erection*   41M.  1 10 

Board  of  Kreedmen   201.633 

Board  of  Publication  and  SnMiath  School  Work   183,331 

Syuodical  work   200,000 

As  already  stated,  the  earliest  organized  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  ists, 
through  the  American  Board,  organized  in  1810.  As 
there  grew  up  a  desire  for  specific  denominational 
work,  missionaries  were  sent  in  1833  by  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  Calcutta.  After  the  sep- 
aration between  the  Old  School  and  New  School,  the 
Old  School  mission  board  extended  its  work  into  Siam 
and  China,  the  New  School  continuing  to  act  through 
the  American  Board.  With  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  in  1870  certain  missions  of  the  American 
Board  were  handed  over  to  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion, and  since  then  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  united  church  has  greatly  developed  its  work. 
There  are  also  7  women's  organizations  auxiliary  to 
the  board. 

In  1906  the  church  carried  on  26  missions— 7  in 
China,  3  in  India,  2  each  in  Japan,  Persia,  and  Brazil, 
and  1  each  in  Africa,  Korea,  Mexico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Siam,  Laos,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and 
Syria.  This  board  has  rfiarge  also  of  the  work  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japan**  in  the  United  States,  which, 
in  most  of  the  denominations,  is  included  in  the  home 
mission  department.  The  report  for  1906  shows  136 
stations  and  over  1,800  otitstations;  890  missionaries, 
including  292  ordained  men.  61  medical  missionaries, 
20  lay  missionaries,  and  180  single  women,  besides  25 
female  physicians;  2,611  native  workers,  including 
182  ordained  ministers  and  631  licentiates;  and  443 
churches  with  63,480  communicants. 

Great  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  edu- 
cation, and  such  colleges  as  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  Syria;  Forman  College  at  Allaha- 
bad, India;  and  the  Canton  Christian  College  in 
China,  as  well  as  others,  are  directly  connected  with, 
although  not  always  under  the  control  of,  the  Presby- 
terian missions.  In  1906  there  were,  under  the  care 
of  the  missions,  995  schools  of  all  grades,  with  32,430 
pupils,  including  232  students  preparing  for*  the  min- 
istry. In  close  connection  with  the  educational  work 
is  that  of  publication.  The  extent  of  this  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  9  printing  presses  issued  during  the 
year  over  171,000,000  pages  of  general  literature. 
Medical  work  has  been  carried  on,  particularly  in 


Asiatic  lands,  anil  the  reports  show  53  hospitals  and 
65  dispensaries,  in  which  442,756  patients  were  treated 
during  the  year.  The  languages  used  number  over 
30,  including  most  of  the  Chinese  colloquial*,  3  Indian, 
and  3  Philippine  languages.  The  total  value  of  prop- 
erty in  foreign  lands  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000, 
and  the  contributions  for  the  year  were  SI, 182,516. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in  this  country 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  College  Board, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York  city.  The 
church  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  for 
the  educational  qualifications  of  its  ministry,  and 
has  required,  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
presbytery  in  1706,  that  they  should  l>e,  as  a  rule, 
graduates  of  colleges.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  first  presbytery  were  graduates  of  one  of  the 
universities  in  Scotland  or  of  Harvard  College.  In 
the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  general  synod 
in  1788,  special  provisions  were  inserted  enforcing 
high  standards  of  ministerial  education,  and  in  1811 
the  general  assembly,  in  order  to  complete  its  system, 
established  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  X.  J. 
Since  then  others  have  been  founded  until  there  are 
now  12,  including  2  German  seminaries  and  2  for 
colored  people.  In  1906  these  12  seminaries  reported 
76  professors  and  39  other  teachers;  694  students; 
real  estate  valued  at  $2,096,230;  endowment  funds, 
$6,226,514;  scholarship  funds,  $1,047,253;  lectureship 
funds,  $710,850;  library  funds,  $151,508;  and  special 
funds,  $474,966.  The  total  value  of  property,  endow- 
ments, and  funds  amounted  to  $10,707,321,  and  the 
income  for  the  year,  including  that  from  endowments, 
was  $416,078.    No  tuition  fees  are  charged. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  for  its  specific  purpose 
the  aiding  of  persons  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  ministers  on  the  roll 
of  the  church  have  been  aided  in  their  education  by 
this  board,  and  the  number  of  candidates  under  the 
care  of  the  board  in  1906  was  699,  out  of  a  total  of 
934  candidates  under  the  supervision  of  the  presbyter- 
ies.   The  receipts  for  the  year  1906  were  $140,563. 

In  order  to  secure  more  efficient  general  educational 
work,  the  general  assembly  in  1883  established  a 
College  Board  to  promote  Christian  education  of 
college  grade  throughout  the  country.  The  income 
of  this  board,  including  not  only  collections  from 
congregations  but  gifts  from  individuals,  amounted 
in  1906  to  $707,020,  and  in  the  year  preceding,  to 
$1,495,992,  the  latter  sum  including  special  contribu- 
tions to  certain  institutions. 

Among  the  59  institutions  of  various  grades  affilia- 
ting with  the  College  Board  and  reporting  to  it  are: 
Biddlc  University,  Elmira  College.  Lafayette  College, 
Lincoln  University,  New  York  University,  University 
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of  Wooster,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Illinois 
College,  and  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  in  the  West. 
Some  of  these  are  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  some  by  a 
board  of  trustees  annually  elected  or  nominated  by 
such  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  some  by  a  hoard  of 
trustees,  two-thirds  of  whose  members  must  always  be, 
by  stipulation  in  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorj>orB- 
lion,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  some  by  a  board  of 
trustees  self-perpetuating  or  elected  in  some  other 
way.  The  number  of  students  is  given  as  1:1,7*7; 
the  value  of  property,  88,389,739,  and  of  permanent 
endowment,  $16,198,768;  while  the  income  from  en- 
dowment and  tuition  was  8809,300.  Other  institu- 
tions, as  Princeton  University,  Hamilton  College,  ind 
Western  Reserve  University,  though  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  church,  have  been  closely  identified 
with  its  history. 

In  addition  to  the  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges already  mentioned  there  were,  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men,  39  academies, 
etc.,  with  7,524  students,  the  value  of  the  property 
being  864 1 ,250.  There  were  also  in  this  country  12  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  schools  with  2(59  pupils,  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  07  parochial 
schools  with  6,472  pupils,  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  186  mission  schools 
with  10,910  pupils,  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  specifically  educational 
work  of  other  organizations  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath  School  Work,  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  an  editorial  department  which  prepares  lesson 
helps  and  periodicals,  and  reaches  more  than  a  million 
pupils  of  the  different  grades.  A  business  department 
has  charge  of  the  books  issued  by  the  board,  the 
manufacture  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  placing  of 
the  publications  on  the  market,  and  the  property  of 
the  board. 

For  the  general  purposes  of  ministerial  relief  the 
general  assembly  began  in  1849  to  gather  a  permanent 
fund,  and  in  1S55  established  the  Board  of  Relief  to 
have  special  charge  of  the  work.  In  1906  this  fund 
amounted  to  more  than  81,800,000,  and  the  contri- 
butions from  the  congregations  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  8148.173,  while  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  8218,130.  The  total  number  of  fami- 
lies enrolled  under  the  care  of  the  board  was  over 
1.000;  including  412  ministers  and  594  widows.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  board  to  1906  amounted  to 
84,277,678. 

The  church  has  done  comparatively  little  in  estab- 
lishing charitable  institutions  which  are  directly  under 
its  control.  Even  where  institutions  bear  the  Presbyte- 
rian name  they  are  not  ordinarily  under  the  supervision 
of  any  such  congregation,  presbytery,  synod,  or  of  the 
general  assembly.    Thus  there  are  Presbyterian  hos- 


pitals in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago,  and  in  Philadelphia  two  homes  for 
the  aged  and  an  orphanage:  but  even  these,  while  prin- 
cipally sustained  by  Presbyterians,  are  not  officially 
connected  with  the  church.  The  beneficence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  institutions  connected  with  it  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  Protestant  charitable  institutions  of  every  kind 
have  l>een  aided  largely  by  the  gifts  of  Presbyterians. 

Of  the  total  membership  of  the  Sunday  schools, 
266,336  were  in  full  church  membership,  while  39,545 
were  received  into  the  church  during  the  year.  These 
Sunday  schools  contributed  toward  their  own  support 
1587,861,  to  the  Sunday  school  work  of  the  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work  682,821,  and 
to  the  general  benevolences  of  the  churches,  $155,497. 

Young  people's  work  in  general  has  been  recently 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work,  and  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  have  each  a  department  for  young 
people.  The  7,000  Cliristian  Endeavor  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  congregations,  with 
their  200,000  members,  constitute  the  largest  element 
of  the  membership  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  body, 
but  the  church  itself  has  no  distinctive  young  people's 
organization. 

The  general  assembly  authorized  in  1906  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  of  men,  under  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  to  promote, 
assist,  and  federate  all  forms  of  the  organized  Christian 
activity  of  men  in  the  congregations.  The  total  num- 
ber of  men's  societies  in  existence  at  that  date  was 
546.  and  98  out  of  246  presbyteries  had  appointed 
committees  to  stimulate  the  work.  There  is  also 
an  interdenominational  men's  organization  connected 
with  several  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations,  and 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. 
This  has,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  about  200  societies. 

The  X  benevolent  and  missionary  boards  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  considerable  property, 
which  is  held  by  them  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of 
the  church  at  large.  This  includes  2  buildings  for 
administrative  purposes,  the  Presbyterian  Building 
in  New  York  city  and  the  Witherspoon  Building  in 
Philadelphia.  The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
manent assets  of  the  hoards  for  1906: 
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The  general  assembly  has  a  board  of  trustees  which 
hold  in  1906  property  and  securities  to  the  value  of 
$063,897,  of  which  $324,712  was  held  for  the  Board  of 
Relief. 

The  church  has  a  large  share  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Witherspoon  Building.  Philadelphia,  whose 
object  is  to  gather  and  preserve  material  connected 
with  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Presbyterian 
denominations. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  for  this  denomination  represent 
the  condition  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
March,  1906, instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year, 
as  already  explained  (see  Presbyterian  bodies,  page 
510).  These  statistics,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  In- 
states and  territories  and  by  ecclesiastical  divisions 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  7,935  organizations  in  31  synods 
and  225  presbyteries,  distributee!  in  every  state  and 
territory  except  1-oui.siann.  Of  these  organizations, 
3,696  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and  2,301  in  the 


North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  Pennsylvania  with  1 ,075,  followed  by  Now 
York  with  831  and  Ohio  with  656. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  1,179,566; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  7,340  organiza- 
tions, about  37  per  cent  arc  males  and  63  per  cent  fe- 
males. According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  8,185  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  2,692,561,  as  reported  by  7,362  or- 
ganizations; church  property  valued  at  $114,882,781, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$5,116,899;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  208  organ- 
izations; and  3,465  parsonages  valued  at  $11,503,460. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  7,393  organiza- 
tions, number  8,300,  with  1 18,602  officers  and  teachers 
and  1,045,056  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  7,603,  and  there  are  also  168  licentiates  and 
105  local  evangelists. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,223  organizations,  391,823  coni- 
|  municants,  and  $40,435,331  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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3.46.5 

Value  of 

ivihairiii'iK 

jhUSUIIdU  1  * 

reported. 
•  11,  W  64. 

Numlwr 
of  mvanl- 
aalioni 
report  inn 

Nirmhcr 
of  Sunday 

li  I-, 
rr  parted 

Number 
of  o  Hirers 
and 

teiu  hers. 

Number 

Ol 

irh.  Ian 

T.«i 

:,  |.r, 

1(114  WJ  7-1 

1  4H4 

IS  Hi  HIM 

7.393 

8,300 

118.002 

1.0IS.036 

2,301 

2,258 

677**. 

*7o 

;t. .«);..»«! 

1.301 

^4i7lT*..9Ml 

2,226 

.'  .V8I 

47.645 

liS.'A.i 

2 
* 
3 
23 

5 

a 

811 
346 
1.075 

•M 

2 
- 

a 

22 

8 
812 
343 

i.os.:, 

IK 

23,  «m 
H,  son 

19,000 

jio,  im 

127.001 

row.  oral 

2B.95T..  7i,9 
o.  on,,  vm 
26,088,  015 

.1.353.0,17 

i 

l 

3 
11 

:t 

172 
95 
222 

91 

a  ion 

570 
1.400 
67.000 
22. MO 
21,000 
-.v.-  I.I.I 
.V4k542 

■..IX.  ■!. 

190.  IKK 

{ 
2 
4 
1 

3 
544 
227 
SIS 

S.IM) 

...  700 
VVii 
20.7110 
.'  Vt\ 
39,  dm 
2,452,383  ' 
I.219.9.VI 
2. IIS. 257 

570.655 

•* 

'- 

a 
.M 

s 

8 
B02 
344 
1.031 

SS2 

4 

* 
S 

23 
•i 

8 
901 
414 

1.222 

624 

88 
17 
468 
7t 

165 
17,052 
8,037 
21,686 

6.380 

316 

761 
530 
4,177 
713 
1,681 
152,91.', 
71,139 
206,729 

57,912 

37 
95 
17 
43 
"1 
14* 
111 
29 
32 

3.60(1 

as 

92 
17 
37 
66 
133 
101 
26 
31 

3.447 

400,500 
2. 1  52.40O 
1. 198,500 
74.300 
7.',7.  ono 
247.. -.77 
144.145 
59.025 
31V.  500 

33. 4**.  702 

1 
20 

7 
6 
9 
1» 

23 

■ 
658 

6,900  1 
.52,974 
101,450  ' 
2.4111 
12. 175 
3.799 
<,,ta& 

4,375  j 

1.208,  Ml 

17 

52 
6 
10 
19 
21 
29 

12 

1.S76 

63.  ono 
236.500 
57.000 
13,  475 
10K  Mill 
TO.  113(1 
Is  tatat) 
2.  450 
51.000 

3,873.380 

S3 
91 

is 

60 
145 

107 
28 
28 

3.403 

;tr 

101 

23 
49 
88 
151 
119 
28 
28 

3,709 

'.'.1 

1,703 
«06 
276 
898 

1,211 
741 
193 
202 

50.339 

S.  310 
13.882 
Ik  MIO 
2. 079 
8,298 
10,973 
6.003 
2,325 
1,325 

427.363 

656 
32» 
473 
2«!l 

m 

296 
121 

223 

5 

121 
223 
304 

448 

629 
321 
463 

2.V. 

\H) 
2L..- 
397 
111 
128 
103 
210 
2M 

369 

9,0*1.419 
3.»^750 
6,645,425 
2,910.905 

1.  Ilv-Vi 
2.147.831 

2,  609.995 
1,924, 100 

493.402 
JOtl,  1 1"  "i 
971 . 7011 
1,583. 15(1 

1 . 808. 050 

90 

(7 
•1 
63 

as 
on 

80 
42 
30 
14 
46 
SO 

15 

250.401 
I5tl  ll.l 
200. 573 
88.  tos 
28.  70.', 
64.940 
98.212 
M  VI, 
35  l-J 
8.523 
41.748 
48. 175 

59.635 

257 
115 
2.V. 

IM 
(1 

98 
230 
60 
66 
42 
103 
143 

110 

7*  Ntai 

3V5..V.0 
711.925 
279.953 
.  II  i<< 
215. 400 
506,  950 
I  V.  400 
139,300 
63,  MD 
182.  ran 
210.200 

228.095 

617 
302 
454 
251 
177 
267 

389 

19* 
154 

106 
208 
282 

370 

657 
32-'. 
507 
261 
210 
2H3 
425 
fj| 
lot 
113 
224 
302 

408 

|i!  375 
4.295 
8.060 
I  257 
2.363 
4.047 
3.  653 
3.141 
1.207 
909 
2.416 
3,717 

3,644 

86.684 
38.126 
79.979 
34.082 
20,568 
30,767 
4I.9S6 
77,  W» 
8..V0 
7,313 
20.712 
31,218 

29.741 

83 
92 

y 

*•> 
ITU 

M 
two 

79 
86 

5. 

5 
1ft 
140 

s 

790 

"62.750 
362.225 
12.  900 

:,  Si.l 

22.100 
2*^950 
16.774.900 

7 
S 
1 

2 
1 
2X 
11 

167 

a.  710 
l..vo 

900 
1,015 

300 
S3. 5* 
19...MJ 

351.041 

21 

27 

4 
10 
307 

58,225 
54,000 
1,500 

3,850 
82.020 
27.800 

1*4.34(1 

66 
87 

0 
21 
142 
41 

842 

84 

93 

■ 

7 
21 
154 
41 

960 

707 
86.5 

il  1 

39 
93 
1,457 
443 

10,394 

6. 684 
6,964 

xm 
atv 

378 

773 

10,732 

3,840 

91,079 

02 

252  500 

10 

14.250 

21 

51.300 

59 

64 

642 

5,134 

IS 

5? 

172.100 

■ 

6.CI2 

21 

38.300 

54 

58 

468 

4,3(19 

10 

58,500 

5 

6.150 

8 

15.000 

13 

19 

120 

1.113 

103 

1.018.  ViO 

29 

80.  .589 

51 

133.550 

120 

141 

1,642 

IV---. 

44 

109. 025 

5 

5.  .00 

14 

2I.2O0 

49 

53 

2*6 

2,719 

■ 

22 

103.  »»> 

4 

2. 550 

9 

13,715 

21 

23 

184 

■ 

26 

2S3.00O 

a 

40,100 

a 

1.6*1 

27 

32 

2*0 

IZ 

14 

■ 

53.480 

i 

e 

S  9*J 

13 

112 

812 

130 

124 

.5*9.978 

32 

37,610 

SO 

■2,290 

133 

161 

1.9*4 

15.978 

121 

109 

ft.l.w*) 

13 

17,9.50 

44 

92.52.-. 

112 

128 

1.334 

10.994 

261 

247 

'3,472. 160 

49 

139, 130 

77 

193.050 

243 

275 

3.3b2 

29.377 

'  In  I'l  l.".  (30,1100.  value  of  church  property  In  ! 
•  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  O  IMMI'NK'ANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OP  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AM)  PRESBYTERIES:  MM. 


1TS1IO  AM)  rM.HIlTlm 


Total 
□iimljrr 
oforirani- 
m  lulls. 


rt_icxa  or  touuf. 


tier 


Number 
ufuruin- 
ml  lorn 
reporting 


Total  fur  denomination.  . 


B  v  t j  i >•  1  u(  Atlantic  

Atlantic.  

Kairlkl-I. 
Hods*  . 

Knot... 

i|.<  lei  la:.  I  

Bynod  uf  Dalllitiurc.. 

I  '•  l  I  1  I  [   "  H'  

New  I  ulh  

Vtusrunttuncity. 

6ynod  uf  California. . 


Iteuicla  

Lot  Aneelei . . 

Oakland  

Klverud*  

Sacramento  • 
Nan  Kranrtvu , 
Nan  Joaquin 
Man  J  oar. 
Hani*  llarliara.. 

Synod  of  Catawba. 


Cap*  Fw . . 

Caiawi*  

Southern  Virginia. 
Yadkin  

Synod  of  Colorado  


Boulder. . . 

Denver  

tiunniann . 
I'oehla.  , . 
Wyoming. 


Synod  of  rioridu. . 

East  n*ld». . 
South  Morula. 
West  Morula. 

fiynot  of  Illinois 


Alton  

Illuomlncton . 

Cairo  

Chicago  

Krceport  

Matioon  

Ottawa.  , 

I'eurlu  

Mora  Hlver. . . 

Schuyler  

Sprlnrflrld . . 

firnnl  of  Indiana 


4  rawkir.lsvlll*  

Fori  Wayne,  

Indlnn*|i»li<.  

I  .oi'an«porl 
Vlnncfcr.    -  .  , 

Nrw  AllKinv  

Vlllcelinr> . 

mm  «  at.T.. 

Synod  of  In.llnn  T«-rrlinry 

Can&dtnn   

Choctaw..   

Cimnrruit  

K  Kin, :  III  



Kendall  

H*  1 1  »>«  lib  . 

Bynod  of  MM  


(Vlur  lurid*., 
rornliu:.... 
Cuum  il  i. iinf - 

|)t"«  M.   '  i- 

IlillilJllllC. 

I'ort  I  lodge. . 

Iowa  

lowaClty  

Mkiiu  Cltv  

W  n.floo  


'7.  VIS 
140 


as 
U 
il 

M 
153 


174 


IS 
e» 
M 
II 
4o 

l» 

34 
37 
Id 

I  TO 


41 
47 
34 
14 

113 


16 
II 
4 

in 


■ 

to 
»r 
» 

M 

'.J 
17 

>. 
II 

Si 

179 


Total 

number 
rrpurted. 


Sutnlit 
of  organi. 

la  I  tons 
reporting 


Male 


r  em  ale 


:.w: 

1.179.466 

T.14I) 

2Vi,r«2 

i«1.0S7 

—  --  ■ 

1  4fl 

It).  2i<4i 

1  It 



1,12*. 

—  

4,512 

2.  :mm 

tfe 

115 

1, 44b 

■ 

4.  ami 

M 

1,23* 

l,W« 

IT 

Mi 

13 

194 

317 

11 

1.41.2 

11 

440 

1 .  u 

X 

1.** 

M 

4UU 

M* 

l.o 

29.  .1*11 

143 

9, 415 

1.,  *Q0 

mi 

13.719 

'C 

4,  Hi. 

T,M0 

M 

7.12» 

H 

2.214 

1. 1. : 

Jl 

9.4*9 

Hi 

MM 

4,471 

771 

i;.»* 

21.2 

11,410 

21.03* 

1* 

2.  ■>«< 

:<.' 

72t> 

1 .  .M 

M 

11.  m 

1.1 

4.W3 

7,496 

.'7 

4.  HI 

23 

I..W 

».7 

II 

1.971. 

11 

794 

1.131 

8 

2.1*2 

19 

Ml 

1.  Mi 

IM 

3. 347 

17 

1 ,  4*  il 

I.KlaS 

U 

34 

701 

t.'Ml 

37 

2,917 

27 

927 

l.'WO 

18 

1,097 

17 

DC 

714 

170 

1 1,1,12 

145 

l.hM 

177 

aa 
43 

1,9.  * 

41 

1*2 

1,  IMi 

47 

4,0ft! 

31 

1,  t  no 

35 

2.052 

2* 

oil 

9M0 

45 

3,302 

44 

1,411 

2.091 

I4J 

17.039 

133 

4.M2 

»,7M 

'O 



2.  H9li 

•1 

l,0H'. 

l.tV'O 

37 

5.  ft37 

HI 

7, 211) 

3,ifii 

13 

1.241 

12 

419* 

nlv 

55 

6,081 

M 

t,M# 

2,907 

15 

984 

11 

109 

r<36 

31 

1,107 

29 

4.U 

Ka* 

LS 

•  .V. 

IS 

212 

iM 

11 

Ml 

9 

am 

21  • 

A 

p 

3 

104 

IM 

♦71 

Ha  251 

441 

2V.  634 

52. 113 

... 

i-— 

51 

~~~~~ 

S.4JM 

3,>72 

*V2 

N,  J.  1 

50 

3,094 

.», 

40 

4,  42ft 

19 

1 .  iiT4 

2. 7M 

97 

2*J,  419 

(rj 

10,  HI  ! 

lit,  6fv5 

30 

4,714 

M 

I.R49 

3.209 

31 

4,711 

H) 

1.  11*) 

3,021 

•■VI 

3.5i:7 

20 

1.093 

7.170 

*.; 

6,270 

m> 

2. 163 

3.9*7 

Hli 

5,  liW 

34 

1.  vi  i 

3.244 

41 

l>.  Mh"> 

41 

7. 201 

3.Mt4 

3(1 

CDS* 

w> 

2.  IM 

3,  V01 

Bl 

19.21'. 

2V. 

1*..  444 

*Hi 

7, 17.*i 

4* 

7, 109 

4.2.M 

3(1 

:.,  2i:i 

27 

1.101 

2.7**S 

4*i 

'.1. 4142 

11 

2,  *7? 

4,'a7 

1 1 

1h 

2  |M 

3 

3 

4!  Mil 

l,Ml 

i.ati 

M 

6.  137 

M 

t-ttS 

3.740 

n 

4.  liK 

B 

l.V« 

2.610 

M 

5, 5.m 

II 

2.0IW 

1.709 

trj 

II.  m 

in! 

1.  is 

S.fl71 

1.177 

20 

Mf 

Kfi 

Ti- 

I..5 

71 

:i7w 

ll 

l.W. 

13 

"isi 

Ml 

li 

w 

II 

in". 

IM 

.v. 

1. 717 

M 

1  722 

2,183 

V 

1  tj 

ji 

li1* 

i:t 

a 

J,  27», 

.Tt 

7711 

i«. 

MM 

|i. 

247 

.171 

m 

IM 

M.  i".i 

2».M.*. 

'..  Uli 

1  711 

1  llll 

12 

'..  V'1 

7. 

1  IM 

2  IM 

31) 

liSM 

VI 

1.  117 

2  1  »2 

•..  >.i 

■ 

2.177 

1,4194 

42 

KMI 

1 

1  IVI 

2. 121 

4.v,; 

11 

1  r,C, 

7.666 

H 

SMI 

1: 

7  an 

1.447 

N 

.'. ,  M 

11. 

1  M! 

7.V7 

•J 

,*.,2I2 

11 

1  7W 

3. 09.-. 

M 

17 

1  in 

7,4-C 

S'umlm  of 
or  gan  lu  Hutu 
reporting - 


Church 
Miner*. 


llaUs. 


Beating  capacity  of 
church  cdtflcra. 

Number 
ofchurrfa 
e<llfk« 


m  »  s 

reporttni.  "P0^ 


7.3112  2,«HM.4f.l 
129  44.90V 


24  2 

44  .... 

14  

10  I 

2s   

I4»  I 

^  r 

42 

ai   

241  11 

34   

44  S 

24   

10  I 

34  I 

1ft  I 

29  3 

24  I 

IS   , 

I4»  4 


41 
16 
27 
44 

III 


41  I 

:*) 

l» 

s 

8 

17 
V. 
41 
XI 

MO 


.V6 
79 
44 
40 

26 
.V* 

12 
M 

141 


14 
22 
14 
13 
30 

J 

26 
I.'. 


11 


17  S 

10  4 

U   

44  * 

9  S 

31   

~~ liT   

10   

i  

41.1  4 


II 


12  I 


1  Includes  .1  ln.leivii.11111  church. - 


411  I 

»  t 

27 1  t 

it  I  t 

«i   

M  > 

41  3 

47  I 

47  I  I 

37  I 

>  Includes  I  ln<|r|4.|idrnt  church 


24 
5» 
Id 
11 
29 

182 


73 
(il 
4* 


37 
CI 
27 
II 
40 
19 
II 
17 

I* 

•154 


42 

17 
27 
48 

118 


■*  1 
10  ' 

«  I 

404  I 


41 
51 
40 
112 
30 
37 
25 
IT 
18 
4:. 
3f. 

Ml' 


24 
52 
1ft 
10 
2ft 

14ft 


9,404 
18,174 
4,17* 
4,900 
8,944 

ofl.OM 


64 
52 
II 

34ft 


31.174 
I  ft. 110 
16. 600 

77,744 


34 
54 
24) 
* 
15 
17 
* 
It 
IS 

147 


7,820 
23.170 
9,424 
1.495 
9. 594 
7. 194 
6.424 
6.720 
3.UO0 

tftOM 


41 

Kl 

241 


111 


10.900 
12.tOS 
6.630 
1.-...-.JJ, 

34.279 


17 
30 
11 
44 
(J 


5.035 
11.329 

3.234 
1!.4M> 

2.200 

7.064 


16 
10 
t 

460 


51 

4* 

19 
91 
29 
33 
22 
17 
«• 
41 
30 

330 

4>. 
19 
44 
40 

24. 
4ft 
32 
34 


4.720 
1.470 
77i 

184.971 

14.644 
19.140 

I.  l.i  4k'- 
M.4I3 

I I.  660 
11.294 

ft.  443 
13.721 
12.184 
14.110 
12.875 

117,  3S7 

19.130 
12. 130 
16.427 
14. 6411 

11.273 
17.965 
12.650 
13.940 

33.  980 


14 
23 
14 
13 
30 
0 
24. 
IS 

no 


14 
29 
27 
42 
41 
C 
40 
42 
47 
37 


MM 

5.225 
3.440 
I  ..<> 
7.970 
1.106 
7.114 
3.435 

120  ora 

12.»J0 
7,980 

8.715 
14,770 
11.17b 
in  7z: 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS.  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESHYTER1ES: 

1006  Continued 


8ynod  at  Kansas 


Tout 
nurr.li.-r 

of  arrant-  Number 
of  one  an  i- 
i  ilion* 
reporting 


ToUl 
numtirr 
reported.  Number 
ofo 


3a:, 


K  I1JM..H  i 
HUthlaiKi. 
Lamed.  . 

N  -MVIIO  ,  . 

<  jsluirr-c 

Solomon . . 
Topeka... 


Synod  o(  Kentucky. 


E  bowser  

Louisville  

Transylvania. . 


67 
■ 
38 
61 
36 
III 

a 


29 
34 
■ 


."J 

29 


I  Kaiil  b 

_  ruuuo  

Lake  .Superior . 


49 

50 
17 
1« 


fiynod  oil 


Duiutll  

Mil.kul.j  

Minneapolis 

Bed  KItw.. 
St.  Ckwd. 

M.  PmI  

Winona  


ufSCs...  in 


Hinnlhal  

Kansas  City  . 

Ourk  

Platte  

81.  Louis  

Whit*  Klver. 


'3 


21? 


S4 

n 
n 

24 

a 

37 
38 

247 


ol  Montana 


Butte  

Great  Falls. 
Helena  


Synod  of  Nebraska . 


Box  Butte  

Hasting*  

Kearney  

Nebraska  City. 
Niobrara. ... 
Omaha  


M 
U 
44 
49 
M 
14 

M 


to 
4$ 
44 

w 
w 

14 

M 


Synod  ol  New  Jersey . 


21 
20 
14 


I* 
34 
44 
44 

34 
50 

34ft 


n ' 

an 


223 

~icT 
14 
44 
44 
34 
SO 


Onu«n 


Synod  ol  New  Mexico 


Psom  Valley. 
HloOraryl*.  . 


of  New  York. 


44 

M 
;!» 
3ft 
«2 


3* 
in 
4f 
44 

M 
38 
36 
|  - 


Number  ol 


Church 
•dllloat. 


Halls. 

etc. 


Number 
ol  church 
•  .1  i'ii . 
reported. 


Seating  capacity  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
reporting. 


33,481 

• L I 

3,232 
3,20H 
7,134 
1,273 
3,582 
7,049 

8,543 

3,K.1I 
2,883 
I. Mat 


200 


11,963 


20,074 


281 


2,819 
1,314 
1,093 
2,. 549 
321 
1,299 
2,440 

2,604 


» 
23 
■-' 

m 
is 
42 
4-' 


12,247 
3,7W 
2,420 
2,812 
2,975 
3,443 
2,714 
l.ftlft 
4,091 

26,442 


1,407 

2,53* 

s.ooa 
ft,  912 
1,028 
1,394 

3,248 
2,825 

26.775 


27 
.11 

N 
M 
23 
38 
.»'■ 
■ 

220 


2.601 
3  627 
3,743 
4. 697 
9.480 
407 

3.964 


1,727 
I,0ft7 
1,170 

20,  «*4 

f«22 

2.  mto 

3,217 
4.919 
1.904 
6,161 

7*.  490 

10.877 
9, 121 
6.97* 
11.330 
14,  IVC 
10,131 
6,291 
9,079 

4.748 


1,223 
699 
61* 

in 


4,235 


J,  Ills 

1,341 
648 
728 

1.031 
910 
773 
470 

1,611 

9,169 


478 
864 
1.798 
2,318 
371 
424 
2,00a 
913 

9, 191 


869 
1,983 

914 
1.90H 
3.371 

146 

1.393 


22,271 


6,474 

EP 

I.' 


2,1 
15,821 


1,478 

<:•, 

641 
769 
1,144 
1,912 

15,416 

I .  V.2 
1,234 
1.491 
2.7S8 
6,  149 
201 

2..VS6 


'.Hi 

30 
14 


38 
43 
33 
49 


24 
II 
M 


24 
•■■ 
if. 


4*1 


Hrookirn.  . 

Buffalo'  

Cayuga 
Chain  rilsln 


197,0 


492 
385 
II'. 

7,449 

213 
1.018 
1,009 
2. 167 

639 
2,413 

24.624 

3.2> 
3.048 
2,495 
3,494 
4,824 
3.34(1 
2.242 
2,853 

2.032 


60,570 


1.130 

?S4 

12.104 

409 
I.4H4 
1,850 
3. 42ft 
1,134 
3.683 

f.,017 

5.732 
4,62* 
4.481 
ft,  484 
8.4W7 
4.774 
3. 851 
5.279 

2,9ft* 


11.1.6 


4ii 
a 

4S 


20 
If, 
14 


14 
32 
36 
45 
34 
63 


43 
46 
34 


19 


51 
32 
.(' 

I: 

M 
-  I 

-Hi 

2.1 

n 


■i  i. 

6,448 

17^966 
11,921) 
4, 196 
2, 103 
1,023 
1,913 


I- 

31 
3* 
in 
44 
21 
•-'i 
.».' 
II 


1.380 
2.U69 
2.490 
4,992 
I.  16* 
1,626 
726 
9»« 
«23 


4.062 
<t,  Vtl 

r,m 

t',377 
2,004 
1,290 


■1 

3* 
12 

42  I 
34 

20  . 
33  . 
19  . 


34 


1.017 


68 
34 
43 

S3 
57 
37 
23 
24 
23 


61.350 


■ 

■ 

61 

18 

a 
a 


t 

33 

37 


10,.'7.-, 
8,075 
9,900 

19,184 
3,444 
9,674 

14,795 

24,140 

ft,  874 
8,850 
7,414 


11,740 
4.760 
7,455 
8,990 
7,360 
7,130 


25 

32 

m 
.'!i 
17 
35 
33 
37 

224 


4.400 

7,344 
14,044 
14,. -830 

1,270 

6,745 
12,454 

7,238 

71.029 


;*> 

■13 
N 

47 
48 

I 


8.930 
14,139 
10.385 
13.Kfifl 
22.085 

1,1124 

9.245 


17 

14 

13 
208 


4.075 
2.120 
3.040 

40.1123 


13 
.12 
34 
14 

14  ; 

4b 

344 


37 
39 
49 
44 

19 
38 
36 
62 


2.430 
8.518 
3,118 

13.181 
S.  170 

12.178 

184.796 

33.800 
18.120 
18.074 
22.978 
25.475 
2I.IW2 
1.407 

2.1  r.vti 


l.H 
2.440 
4.11)0 


51 
31 
> 


24 

20 
23 
19  > 


211.370 
12,'JMl 
i ;  Mid 
2»,  430 
22.  .IN'. 
II).  344 

' .  "H 

7.150 
6,485 
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RFXIGIOrS  BODIKS. 


ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS, 


AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES. 
1900— Continued. 


Synod  or  New 
Ur- 
iel 
II 


York. 


N^tYltlvw 


Synod  of  North 


Hlxmarrk  

F»rp>  

sllnnrwaukon. 
Mou*  RIvw... 


Bynodof  Ohio. 


Atheni  

IteUrfoillaine 

Chillioothe...  . 
rimrinrutl  

CHMtaad  

Columbus  

Dayton...  . 

Huron  

Lima  

Marwnine  

Marion ... 
M»iim«!     . . . . 
Portsmouth. . . 
sr.  fl.nn.Mll*. 
rttenbenvUlt . . 

Woonter  

Zanavttle. . . . 


OnmrSlCANTSOH  i 


Total 
nuinlwf 
if ,  >f  t'  u.i  • 


IM 

~16 


rkVi 

n 

30 

B 
<■- 

42 

16 

33 
M 
■ 

42 
14 

41 

14 


NtimbfT 
?  I'  ti  l  . 


Toul 


Numtw-r  of 
orciuiliatUHM 
report  Ins - 


rcnurted. 


Numlier 
olurtuni- 

•■  mi  in- 
rrportlni! 


j  m  ; 

4.540 
r  -  . 
.1  !.i.l 
2.228 
4.4U1 
29.24N 
It.  ills 

3.77<t 
I.I  72  . 
5. 7110 
4.  TON 
H.414 

9.1131 
IU.0U1 


24 
40 

.i; 
in 

27 

167 


Waif. 


1.12* 
1,64s 
1.828 

l. -am 

1.0)1 
1,4* 
7,. •,70 
1.071 
1.914 
l,2U 
4,707 

1.  nM 
1..K2 

2.  Ml 
2.627 
3.04U 

t,m 

2,370 


2.113 
3,2* 
3,771 
2.404 

2.  If  7 
2.4X2 

ii.  n* 
j.  .-u 

3.71M 
2.S84 
1, 1"-. 

3.  4V1 
2.94.-. 

221 
:,,  221 
4.741 
4,881 

4, 121 


Church 


Number 
ufchunh 


reported. 


ate. 


>catin/  mparlty  of 
church  edifices. 


Number 
ol 


reportlnr  "•I'Orted. 


24 
4* 

a 
I-. 

IM 

;j 
j* 

M 
31 

u 

41 

it ! 

46 

47 


127 


31 
2K 
4» 

u 

-I 

M 
■ 
44 
40 

124 


10.N60 
14.835 


14.5 

9.f* 
23,344 
13.067 

9.0V. 

m  221 

17.2 


22.03 


Synod  of  Oregon. 


r Irani!*  Rood*. . . 

I>ndlfft<ia  

Portland  

Southern  Oretron . 
Willamette  


Blalnville  

Under  

Cart  tide  

Cheater  

Clarion  

Ert«  

Iliiniiotfdoo  

liiitannlng  

Lackawanna  

Lehigh.  

Northumberland  

Fhllwlelpliia   

I'hiladeJpliia,  North. 

rnuhurr,  

Redstone  

Shenaniru  

W»»!ilntton  

W.  Ibhoroiieh  .  .  

Wejtmlruter  


12 

14 

10 

1,073 


15 

441 

15 

212 

329 

8 

2 

« 

8 

1,674 

M 

1  Hi 

25 

511 

S32 

20 

• 

20 

20 

4.040 

29 

111 

2K 

316 

4X9 

18 

4 

18 

18 

2.790 

12 

1.0641 
«I4 

17 

327 

«7u 

» 

4 

28 

26 

4.900 

It 

11 

179 

414 

10 

7 

10 

10 

m 

2,  KIH 

824 

1,166 

42 

1 

41 

42 

fcS 

644 

114.497 

487 

I*.  459 

06,746 

1 

«72 

625 

244.4)0 

■ 

1.6*2 

29 

1,234 

2,4*3 

tt 

29 

29 

8,824 

20 

3,  S19 

20 

1,426 

2,  .1*1 

20 

s 

30 

7,900 

29 

1,  ""v 

19 

I.M7 

2,6*1 

24 

:.  

25 

10,  CM) 

B 

12,  M.7 

64 

4. 164 

8,048 

64 

73 

64 

»,  340 

42 

11,229 

41 

i.m.; 

7,021 

11 

49 

41 

22,491 

M 

0,2111 

14 

1,449 

2,809 

10 

17 

15 

11,905 

45 

10.292 

40 

3,414 

0. 19U 

43 

50 

42 

19,877 

22 

2  VII 

21 

99-2 

1.687 

21 

22 

21 

7,290 

14 

&.814 

30 

1,909 

3.299 

3.1 

14 

13 

12,700 

18 

8.168. 

3a 

2,912 

5,110 

37 

18 

17 

16,005 

an 

3.417 

24 

997 

1.727 

20 

26 

26 

8,271 

43 

5.943 

16 

1,921 

3,251 

M 

 i 

19 

15 

I1.M0 

24 

4.241 

25 

I.48N 

2,202 

12 

12 

11 

9.3JO 

45 

0.920 

42 

2,290 

3,754 

44 

44 

44 

16.140 

a 

111  i  10 

1,971 

i>tn 

61 

64 

61 

23,576 

15 

0.007 

33 

J.||J4 

2.134 

14 

15 

15 

11.200 

40 

7.200 

46 

2.044 

4,501 

46 

10 

46 

li  .  «4 

121 

9.701 

111 

1,181 

0.109 

111 

i 

131 

110 

36,754 

12 

779 

11 

l5o 

400 

11 

11 

u 

3.475 

17 

403 

17 

174 

189 

12 

i 

12 

12 

2.206 

14 

4,500 

29 

1,500 

2, 894 

34 

41 

10 

10.054 

20 

1.237 

11 

393 

819 

SO 

II!!!!!.' 

22 

20 

4.970 

18 

2,532 

16 

m 

1.000 

17 

19 

17 

8.940 

!  1,071 

248.421 

988 

84,297 

116,522 

1.051 

■ 

1.219 

1.050 

512,224 

Synod  ot  South  Dakota. 


it 

17 
54 
56 
:.i 
m 

49 

101 


78 
-.5 
1*. 


17 


.',1 
!7 
54 
H 
H 
r.i 
76 
in 
101 

<1 

40 
76 
hi 
116 
II 

a 

23 

B 

31 


14 

2* 

27 
121 


11.241 

7.201 
9. 706 
11.940 
7.389 
12.624 
12.521 
i  241 
17.467 
8..V  ; 
9.014 
42.221 
17.306 
41.900 
7  1*7 
7  in- 
6.035 
1,817 
7,438 

6,975 


51 

;i: 

40 
49 
49 

64  | 
71 

41. 
96 
41 

46 

68 
47 
119 
43 

£ 

Iff 

341 


4.375 
1,023 
1, 107 
3,500 
2,712 
4,434. 
1.2*2 
2,  VON 
6,074 
3,118 
2,961 

14,191 
5,131 

13.237 
2.N40 


2,* 
2,449 


6,866 
4,238 
5,485 
6,244 
4,510 
7,790 
7,414 
4.204 
10,301 
5,152 
5,491 
22,795 
8,702 
20.245 
4,111 

*; 

4.119 

4.001 


47 

« 

71 

n 

IM 
N 

i 

II 

114 


1.405 

175 
I  137 

l.r.77 

1,781 
8.441 


14 
26 
.81 

23 
115 


1116 

787 

M 

2.949 


l,l> 

790 


4.949 


25 
II 
24 
37 
26 

107 


45 
17 
66 
73 
is 
73 
*i 
51 
112 


*■ 
H 

149 

s 

21 

I'- 


ll! 


1> 


ti 
19 
17 
22 
9 
• 
34 


18 

12 

22 
9 

.1 


771 
1.026 
1. 115 
1.131 

414 

3,f>9 


14 

12 
17 
21 
• 
1 
34 


23l> 
329 
M-i 
479 
13>t 
129 
1,204 


447 
697 
6641 
K4.1 
29.'. 
1.46 
1.8*4 


12 
10 
15 
19 
9 
7 
3, 


49 

n 

14 

■ 

II 

79 

»1 

M 

47 
4? 

71 
■ 
134 
46 
-'.I 

s 

17 
II 

113 


19.071 
14  S24 
22.283 
22.700 
16.441 
26.111 
30.180 
17.961 
34.425 
20.335 
19.220 
112.105 
21.172 
13.108 
15.983 
14.115 
10.400 
4,286 
14,465 


4,489 

1,911 

4 

2,  - 
4,974 

32. 7» 


4.  L-41 
I..'. 
4.4W 
5.040 
2.040 
1.794 
10.125 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSIIIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

1906-Continued. 


A.N  I1  rBEKBTTEBV. 


eOHMITMl  »N«  ok  lll  vil.l  t. 


Totul 


Numlw-r 
of  ortranl- 

rpimrtliu; 


ToUl 


l< 


167 


20 
» 

m 


H 

30 

23 

1M 


IS 


211 
IS 

« 


I  !  40 

J  «l 


4,UH 


NOabw 

of  anriuii- 
rrpurtiu*. 


2,m 

1,290 

m 

3,6*7 


18,  W 


1,252 
3.7:4 
6,262 

1,  Ml 

2,  Ift.'. 

K.640 


153 


riacmor  wnewir. 


Numlwf  of 


xyot 


Number 
ofrhurch 
wlllfcce* 
rrfMirtctl. 


N'umlwr 
alorjiani- 

lalions 
reportliu.-. 


mi 

273 


I* 

OKI 


2,237 
2,277 
4,126 

IK.IW 


17.1 


2..-A4 
1. 2*1 


4,J7>» 


494 

1,181 
2,. -.22 

MS 

2.H07 


M2 
7-7 
1,258 

5.K74 

71? 

425 
1,336 
1,646 
1,710 


1,210 
9.4.V. 


Ml 
7*7 
2.06O 
3,410 
1,405 
I, OK) 

4.V.4 


1,37* 
1,3*) 
2,090 

11,177 


II 
1! 

M 
l« 


1,407 
2,630 


■27 

M 
» 

31 


a 

H 
27 

151 


n-jtorlpd. 


11,174 


11 
U 
24 

144 


S,K2J 
2,950 
2,400 

10.700 


2,185 
2,550 
5,255 

36,910 


.'I 
27 
21 

■71 


2.400 
4.000 

K07S 
10.224 
5.UW 
6.224 

2I.ON0 

r.,«5 

7,424 
7.SM 


K.2W 
4.222 
II.  480 

10.  ;a 

15.920 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEHT  n.\  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  UY  SYNODS  AND  PRESHYTER1ES:  im. 


AMD  r»H»miiT. 


Synod  of  Atlantic. 


Synod  of  Catawba. 


Yadkln. 


era  Virginia. 


Boulder. . . 
Ucnver  . 
liiinniKiD. 


Syood  of  Florida. 


Routh  Florida. 
West  Florida.. 

8ynod»f  llliooto... 

Alton. 


Cairo 


Freeport  

Matloon  

ottaw*  

I'oorto  

Rock  Klver. 
Schuyler. 


8jrnod  of 


Crnwlii*il*\-|lle. 
Fort  Wayne. . . 
Indianapolis. , . 
Logans  port  

Hanek  

New  Albany . . 


Synod  of  Indian  Tnrritor)  . 


|IIUV  il  . 

Washita... 


Synod  of  Iowa. 


Cedar  Rapids.. 

<  iirnhu-  

Council  Bluffs. 

I>es  Moines  

Dubuque  


Total 

VALVE  or  CHV*CU 
PaOPE«TT. 

raortanr. 

rAasoNAOia. 

StJSDAT  SCHOOL." 

cHfarn  0*0 

CiiMirCTID  BV 
ANIZATtOKa. 

niitntwr 
oforeanl- 
rations. 

Number 
of  organi- 
sations 
re  portion. 

Value 
report  nl. 

Number 

1  ir."  ,1  :i ; 

gallons 
reporting. 

Amount 
of  debt 
reported. 

Number 
oforram- 
callous 
reporting. 

Value  of 
reported, 

Number 

'  !  '-'I  Jtl. 

rations 
reporttof . 

Numl>cr 
of  Sunday 

if",-  : 

Number 
1. 1  •  ii!,.  - '  • 

and 
teat*  lierv 

Number 
of 

H-lioum. 

.   

'7.914 

7.405 

'fill  «•  7*1 

1,  DM 

15.116,899 

34TA  111.503,4*0 

7,208 

8.200 

118.  <«2 

1045,  Of* 

M 

'-' 

2413.170 

I3' 

21.340 

134 

147 

934 

8.128 

27 
ss 

17 
II 
30 

23 
31 
16 

12  1  ll 

a..  <::. 
22. 7**1 

iTm 

 £ 

240 

urn 

ll 
3 

6, 125 
11  2iu 

l.uuu 
1  I.Vi 
1,474 

25 
54 
17 

27 
64 
17 

m 
443 

1,121 

1,578 
1,358 

10 

■* 

11 

11 

27 

 Y 

4.216 

1 

28 

28 

1.302 

IH 

148 

3.  781. 150 

28 

181,274 

31*1.  U0U 

143 

168 

2.892 

26.291 

58 
M 

31 

65 
62 

31 

1   WIN  „.i 

568,  l«i 

1   >ttl  -vi 
1.  iM,  i.tU 

19,  1,  1 

8.1*1 

If  11 

35 
27 
15 

17  -  ... 
97, 100 
14,0*1 

M 
49 

•II 

09 
59 
40 

'•^ 
783 

11.198 

b.'JU 
a  ltd 

274 

3  525  5fKI 

m 

I  ! '  I   1  l  v  1 

83 

204. Wo 

pot 

a. «.  t 

35 
63 
.'7 
11 

40 
IK 
3S 

27 
lit 

35 
50 
25 
10 
35 
1 H 

31 
26 
17 

234.1.50 
1.077,  400 
5WI.  70(1 
1 3lt.  350 

•ti.1,  fMMI 
IHU.OU0 

HO.  i&i 
l»l.»<0 
82,750 

4 

18 
> 

1 
f 

2 

3,045 

51,850 
45,375 
9.0UO 
13  925 

7,401 

900 

11 
16 
* 
5 
15 

2O.5U0 
.ri3,  4(a) 

ai,  uuu 

11,500 
28,540 

31 

62 
28 
II 

.L'i 
IS 

15 
68 
12 
12 
A^ 

18 

334 

993 
514 
165 

Ml 

2.930 
9.365 
1.119 
1.596 
3  276 
2!  897 

2 

s 

» 

II 

"J 

25,100 
28,450 
7,  aw 

25 
14 

36 

24) 
18 

335 

137 

a  hl5 
5!  179 
1.013 

171) 

14!) 

235, 117 

23 

- 

17,405 

Iw 

176 

1  *9 

1  1MI 
1,  low 

1A  lit 

I.I 
47 
15 
46 

37 
29 
43 

55^3W 
38,840 
80,900 

■ 
• 

2  690 
MI9 
1  li 
310 

6 
3 

« 
7 

6, 100 
2.5811 
l  1175 
4,750 

45 
35 

: 

Ai 

48 
38 
45 

253 

197 
356 

2  ate 

fcS 

3.141 

, 

t« 

113 

1.077.050 

86,739 

* 

148,550 

100 

1.772 

16.999 

23 
37 
13 

B 

S 
11 
44 
10 

127. 150 
418,  100 

80,350 
392.950 

S8,5tlU 

2 
n 
3 

13 
5 

».  «» 

50,8(10 
1,639 

19. 150 
6, 150 

12 

■i 
1 

.'7.1  U 

3:5 

55.I50 
15,000 

22 

31 

12 
52 
11 

26 
43 
13 
69 
19 

103 

HO 
163 
576 
130 

l!390 

^^l3 

1,113 

■ 

31 

319.500 

• 

4,175 

12 

51.000 

28 

28 

202 

I.S2S 

i 

16 
10 

i 

>7 
19,Nfl0 
11,800 

4 
4 
: 

2,073 
1,700 
600 

1 

a 

2 

41.300 
(i,  SOU 
3.500 

4 

15 
• 
4 

102 
68 
32 

683 
442 
201 

473  ' 

463 

6.645.425 

(1 

299,573 

256 

711,925 

m. 

507 

8,089 

79.979 

52 
52 
40 
H7 
30 
34 
22 
37 
36 
41 
32 

52 
50 
39 

M 

33 
22 
37 
38 
41 
30 

312,800 
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1  Includes  3  Independent  chnrrhea. 

"Includes  I30,'.««i,  value  of  ctiurrti  property  In  Sao 


by  earthquake  and  ftr» 
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CUMBERLAND  PRE 

HISTORY. 

The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  religious  awakening  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Revivals  were  numerous, 
and  in  certain  sections  were  accompanied  by  strange 
"bodily  exercises."  The  leader  of  the  revival  in  the 
"Cumberland  country"  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
was  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  He  and 
other  ministers  conducting  the  services  felt  constrained 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  peculiar  manifestations. 
The  assembly,  in  reply,  recognizing  that,  although  the 
movement  had  b«?en  accompanied  by  "extraordinary 
effects  on  the  body,"  it  bail  accomplished  great  good, 
admonished  those  in  charge  of  ti  e  work  of  the  danger 
of  excesses, ant  1  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  facts 
may  lie  in  a  considerable  degree  produced  by  natural 
causes.  As  the  revival  work  progressed,  these  phys- 
ical manifestations  liecame  so  market!  as  to  create  an 
unfavorable  reaction,  and  some  Presbyterian  ministers 
set  themselves  against  the  entire  movement.  Others 
favored  it,  on  the  ground  that  various  communities  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  were  indeed  transformed.  The 
division  in  sentiment  resulted  finally  in  two  distinct 
parties,  revival  and  antirevival;  the  one  inclined  to 
regard  the  bodily  exercises  as  a  sign  of  divine 
approval ;  the  other  unable  to  see  any  go<»d  in  the  work 
because  of  the  extravagances. 

7!»!>77-rAivr  2-10  34 


SBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

1  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in 
1802  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Transylvania,  including  the  Cumberland  country, 
was  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland.  As 
the  revival,  width  had  started  in  the  Transylvania 

'  Presbytery,  spread  to  the  various  small  settlements  in 
this  section,  the  demand  for  ministers  became  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  revival  party,  which  con- 
trolled the  new  presbytery,  believed  that  the  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  precedent,  justified  them  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  ministry  men  who  had  not  had  the  usual 
academic  ami  theological  training.  A  few  such  were 
inducted  into  the  ministry,  ami  others  were  set  apart  as 
"exhorters."  In  addition  to  this,  those  thus  inducted 
into  the  ministry  were  permitted,  if  they  so  desired,  to 
adopt  the  Westminster  Confession  "as  far  as  they 
deemed  it  agreeable  to  the  Wort!  of  God,"  the  reserva- 
tion having  special  reference  to  '"the  idea  of  fatality, 
which,"  as  they  later  expressed  it,  ■'seems  to  be  taught 
under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination." 

The  antirevival  party  objected  both  to  the  admission 
into  the  ministry  of  men  who  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
literary  and  theological  standartl,  and  to  the  permission 
of  this  reservation  in  regard  to  doctrine;  anil  took  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  which  in  lSO.I 
appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  members 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  anil  adjudicate  on  their 
presbvterial  proceedings.  The  commission  met  in 
December,  1805,  assumed  full  synodical  power,  against 
the  protest  of  the  revival  party,  and  reached  the  con- 
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elusion,  in  reference  to  the  men  who  hail  been  inducted 
into  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland, 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  "not  only  illiterate, 
but  erroneous  in  sentiment ;"  and  solemnly  prohibited 
them  "from  exhorting,  preaching,  and  administering 
ordinances  in  consequence  of  any  authority  which  they 
have  obtained  from  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  until 
they  submit  to  our  jurisdiction,  and  undergo  the  requi- 
site examination." 

The  Rev.  James  McGready,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McAdow,  and  three  others  were  also  cited  to  appear  at 
tho  next  meeting  of  the  synod.  The  synod  in  1806 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  dis- 
solved the  Presbytery  of  Cuml>erland,  attached  its 
members  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  and 
directed  that  body  to  deal  with  "the  recusant  mem- 
bers." In  May,  1809,  the  general  assembly  confirmed 
the  action  of  the  synod. 

Meanwhile  the  revival  party  formed  a  council  for 
the  special  care  of  the  weak  churches  and  preaching 
centers,  over  thirty  in  number,  which  were  in  sympathy 
with  them.  On  receipt  of  news  of  the  assembly's  action, 
at  a  meeting  of  this  council  in  October,  1809,  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  presbytery  was  strongly 
urged.  This,  however,  was  impracticable,  as  the 
elders,  who  made  up  the  great  majority  of  the  council, 
could  not  participate  in  such  an  organization,  and  of 
the  ministers  only  two  favored  the  action,  whereas  at 
least  three  were  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  new 
presbytery.  The  Rev.  James  McGready,  the  leader  of 
the  revival,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  never  favored 
it,  and  never  identified  himself  with  the  independent 
body.  Others  also  had  withdrawn  from  the  council, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  adjourn  to  March  20,  1810, 
after  which  meeting  every  member  would  be  five  to  act 
as  he  pleased,  unless  in  the  meantime  a  way  should  be 
found  to  constitute  an  independent  presbytery.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  on  February  4,  1810,  an  inde- 
pendent presbytery  was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  Finis 
Ewing,  the  Rev.  Samuel  King,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McAdow,  at  the  home  of  the  latter  in  Dickson 
county,  Tenn.  The  name  of  the  dissolved  presbytery, 
Cumberland,  was  adopted,  a  licentiate,  Mr.  McLean, 
was  ordained,  and  a  compact  allowing  reservation  in 
creed  subscript  ion  was  entered  into. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  council  nearly  all 
the  churches  in  the  Cuml)crland  country  adhered 
to  the  new  presbytery,  but  they  were  weak,  and  at 
most  could  not  have  represented  more  than  u  few  hun- 
dred members.  While  the  new  movement  was 
launched  as  an  independent  presbytery,  the  wish  und 
hope  of  those  connected  with  it  was  not  that  it  should 
become  a  separate  denomination,  but  that  it  might  be 
reunited  with  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  organiza- 
tion, however,  grew  rapidly,  ami  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  denomination  had 


entered  upon  its  career.  At  first  it  was  referred  to  as 
"the  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery."  As 
the  denominational  idea  became  more  apparent,  it  was 
called  the  "Cumberland  Presbyterian,"  the  next  step 
being  to  call  it  the  "Cumberland  Presbvterian 
Church." 

In  October,  1813,  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,  or 
General  Presbytery,  was  divided  into  3  presbyteries, 
j  and  a  general  synod  was  constituted.    This  continued 
'  to  be  the  supreme  judicatory  until  1828,  when  there 
1  was  a  reorganization.    In  place  of  the  general  synod, 
4  synods  were  constituted  and  a  general  assembly, 
which  met  in  1829.    At  this  time  there  were  18  pres- 
byteries, representing  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Illinois,  Missouri,  ami  Alabama.    By  1853  the 
church  had  20  synods,  79  presbyteries,  ami  1.250 
churches  with  a  membership  estimated  at  100.000. 
The  first  fairly  accurate  statistics  were  gathered  in 
1875,  and  showed  2,158  churches,  1,232  ministers, 
98,242  communicants,  and  congregational  property 
valued  at  $2,069,000. 

The  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  church  was  in  the 
border  states  made  it  inevitable  that  the  slavery  ques- 
l  tion  should  become  prominent.  During  the  discus- 
sions preceding  the  war,  the  assembly  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  church  of  God  is  a  spiritual  body  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  ami  has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  subjects 
upon  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  did  not  legislate. 
During  the  war  commissioners  from  the  southern 
presbyteries  did  not  meet  with  the  general  assembly, 
and  that  body  in  1864  adopted  strong  resolutions 
against  disunion.  After  the  war  the  southern  mem- 
bers again  attended,  and,  being  in  the  majority, 
rescinded  these  resolutions.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  division  was  inevitable;  it  was,  however,  averted, 
and  the  church  remained  one.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  colored  churches,  resulting  in  a  mutual 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Colored  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  as  affording  to  the 
negroes  the  opportunities  they  needed  most  for  church 
development.' 

There  have  been  various  propositions  for  union  with 
other  churches — the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  The  chief  cause 
of  failure,  in  the  last  instance,  seems  to  have  been  the 
divergence  between  the  two  bodies  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  perseverance  of  believers,*'  the  Cum- 
berland Assembly  being  unwilling  to  accept  the  full 
Arminian  position  taken  by  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

When  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  had  completed  its  revision  of  the  Con- 
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fession  of  Faith  and  had  taki'ii  essentially  the  [xisition 
called  for  by  the  Cumberland  Church  in  its  early 

history,  the.  question  arose  again  of  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  in  1903  both  general  assemblies  a|>- 
pointed  committees  on  fraternity  and  union.  These 
held  a  joint  meeting  and  formulated  a  basis  of  union 
which  was  approved  by  the  general  assemblies  in  1904, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  presbyteries  of  each  body  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  general  assemblies  took 
action  for  the  organic  union  of  the  two  churches. 
Meanwhile  considerable  opposition  had  arisen  in  the 
Cumberland  Church,  and  a  protest  had  been  filed 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  assembly's  action. 
The  civil  court,  to  which  the  matter  was  re  ferret  I.  held 
that  action  to  be  legal;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  carried  through,  another  movement 
was  started  by  the  opposition  in  the  Cumberland 
Church,  "to  enjoin  the  general  assembly  *  *  * 
from  taking  the  final  steps  to  merge,  or  unite,  or  con- 
solidate the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  court  refused  the  injunction,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  a  vote  of  165  to  91,  approved  the  report 
and  "adjourned  sine  die  as  a  separate  assembly,  to 
meet  in  and  as  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  The  opposition 
then  filed  a  protest,  and  determined  to  "continue  ami 
perpetuate  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  as  sume  was  constituted  and 
organized  on  May  17,  1906,"  and  declared  itself  "to 
be  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  repos- 
itory of  its  established  faith,  the  owners  of  its  property, 
and  the  protectors  of  its  trusts."  It  held  that  all 
offices  had  been  vacated,  appointed  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  boards,  rescinded  "the  action  ami 
announcements"  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Dickson  county,  Tenn.,  the  birth- 
place of  the  denomination.  Suits  were  brought  in  a 
number  of  courts  with  regard  to  church  property,  with 
varying  results,  although  the  greater  number  of  dcci- 
sioas  recognized  the  authority  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  CumlH>rland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  essentially  Calvinistic  of  the  more  moderate  type, 
that  is,  it  has  uniformly  protested  against  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation;  but  recognizes  fully  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  The  Westminster  Confession  continued  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  church  until  1N14,  when  a  revision  was 
made  which  was  designed  to  be  a  popular  statement 
of  doctrine  emphasizing  human  responsibility,  and 
this  was  again  revised  along  much  the  same  lines  in 
1883. 


From  various  causes  many  have  joined  the  Cumber- 
lond  Presbyterian  Church  who  were  inclined  to  Armin- 
ittti  statements  of  doctrine.  The  result  has  been  that 
a  party  has  developed  within  the  church  which  claims 
that  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  is  really  the  via 
media  between  Calvinism  and  Arminiatiism.  While 
this  has  not  found  expression  in  definite  statements 
of  creed,  it  has  modified  very  materially  the  position 
of  many  churches  and  even  presbyteries,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  opposition  to  the  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
this  element,  which  looked  upon  the  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  that  Church  as  less  thorough 
and  complete  than  was  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates. 

So  far  as  church  memlH-rship  is  concerned,  no  sub- 
scription to  the  confession  is  required.  Those  who 
are  ortlained  to  the  ministry,  eldership,  and  diaconate, 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
always  been  thoroughly  presbyterian,1  its  government 
I  being  exercised  by  the  various  courts— session,  pres- 
1  bytery,  synod,  aud  general  assembly.  The  principle 
of  delegated  authority  is  supreme,  and  the  conditions 
of  church  membership  include  a  pledge  to  abide  by 
and  support  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  A  movement  toward  em- 
phasizing the  share  of  the  local  church  in  the  general 
polity  of  the  denomination  was  started  but  never  car- 
ried through.  In  worship  the  church  is  nonsurgical, 
the  sermon  being  made  the  chief  feature. 

WOKK. 

The  organized  agencies,  through  which  the  home 
missionary  activities  of  the  church  have  been  carried 
on,  are  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Erection, 
located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Evansville,  Ind.  The 
mission  of  the  former  is  the  planting  of  churches  and 
helping  in  the  erection  of  buildings;  the  latter,  coop- 
erating with  the  former,  gives  special  attention  to  the 
i  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  needy 
sections.  Previous  to  lS4o  the  missionary  activities 
were  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  sporadic  manner;  hut 
in  this  year  a  board  was  organized,  which  gave  unity 
and  direction  to  the  work.  It  was  not  until  1SH0  that 
the  Woman's  Board  was  organized. 

The  home  fields  occupied  by  these  agencies  have 
been  mainly  in  the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  far 
West,  and  for  a  number  of  years  attention  was  spe- 
cially directed  to  establishing  churches  in  cities. 
These  have  generally  Income  self-supporting  in  a  period 
of  from  live  to  ten  years,  and  many  of  the  strongest 

1  See  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  State*  of  Amoriea, 
page  5U. 
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churches  in  the  denomination  were  established  by  this 
means.  Up  to  1891,  according  to  the  best  available  in- 
formation, about  $635,400  had  Uvn  expended  by  the 
denomination  at  large  in  the  interest  of  home  mission 
work.  This,  however,  does  not  include  amounts 
raised  in  the  mission  stations  for  their  own  work,  or 
amounts  raised  by  presbyteries  for  purely  prcsbyterial 
purposes.  Accurate  records  of  all  these  amounts 
would  doubtless  show  an  aggregate  of  about  $1,000,- 
000.  The  nport  for  190(1  shows  75  persons  employed 
in  this  work,  98  churches  aided,  and  $83,597  expended. 

The  two  boards  mentioned  superintend  also  the  for- 
eign missionary  operations  of  the  church.  Iti  early 
times  these  included  work  among  the  American  In- 
dians in  Indian  Territory,  and,  later,  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Africa  and  to  Turkey.  During  (he  civil  war 
these  were  recalled,  but  after  the  war  was  over  interest 
in  foreign  missions  revived,  and  contributions  were 
made  through  the  American  Hoard,  until  missions  were 
planted  in  Japan,  Mexico,  and  China.  The  rej>ort  for 
1906  shows  1 1  stations  and  a  number  of  outstations, 
35  missionaries,  and  86  native  helpers,  making  a  total 
of  121  persons  employed ;  11  self-supporting  churches 
and  a  number  of  congregations,  with  a  total  of  1,299 
communicants;  4  schools  with  about  500  pupils;  and 
1  hospital  and  dispensary,  which  has  treated  over  8,000 
patients.  The  total  value  of  mission  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $55,000,  and  the  contributions  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $72,121. 

For  some  years  the  only  schools  were  such  as  it  was 
possible  to  open  in  a  frontier  country,  but  they  re- 
ceived the  best  support  that  a  poor  people  could  give. 
In  1826  Cumberland  College,  later  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, was  established.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
work  for  higher  education,  which  has  been  maintained 
ever  since,  schools  being  opened  from  time  to  time  in 
various  places,  according  to  the  needs  and  ability  of 
the  church.  The  educational  statistics  for  the  year 
1906  were  as  follows:  Number  of  colleges,  academies, 
etc.,  14;  students,  3,025;  amount  contributed,  $15,000; 
value  of  buildings, grounds, equipment, etc.,  $1,155,0(M); 
amount  of  endowment,  $750,000. 

Previous  to  1HS1  the  care  of  disabled  ministers  and 
their  families  devolved  upon  the  various  presbyteries, 
but  in  this  year  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  estab- 
lished which,  since  its  organization,  has  assisted  371 
heads  of  families,  198  of  these  being  ministers,  and  has 
raised  $223,260.  There  is  at  Evansvillo,  Ind.,  a  home 
for  disabled  ministers,  worth  about  $10,000,  with  an 
endowment  of  $35,000;  and,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 


property  valued  at  $10,000,  which  is  to  be  used  as  an 
orphanage.  These  have  40  inmates,  and  for  their  sup- 
port  $3,355  was  received  in  1906.  There  is  also  a 
printing  and  publishing  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
valued  at  $230,000. 

The  development  of  Sunday  schools  has  been  some- 
what retarded  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
churches  situated  in  country  places.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  has,  from  the  first,  had  ollicial 
recognition,  ami  most  of  the  larger  churches  in  the 
towns  and  cities  have  organized  local  societies;  there 
are  reported  about  800  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
10,000. 

The  attitude  of  the  church  toward  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  temperance  societies,  and 
kindred  organizations  has  been  one  of  sympathetic 
cooperation. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  for  this  denomination  repre- 
sent the  condition  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
March,  1906,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  as  already  explained  (see  Presbyterian  bodies, 
page  510).  These  statistics,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  2,850  organizations  in  17  synods  and  114  presby- 
teries, distributed  in  24  states.  Of  these  organiza- 
tions, 2,002  are  in  the  South  Central  division,  Texas 
leading  with  541,  followed  by  Tennessee  with  536. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
195,770;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,310 
organizations,  about  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  2,474  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  767,348,  as  rejHirted 
by  2,325  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$5,803,960,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $208,876;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  108 
organizations;  and  436  parsonages  valued  at  $658, 400. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1,817  organiza- 
tions, number  1,846,  with  15,596  officers  and  teachers 
and  120,31 1  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,514,  and  there  are  also  121  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  59  organizations,  30,830  communi- 
cants, and  $2,288,450  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  I9CK5. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OK  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH   PROPERTY,   PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  lflOti. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  UK  WORSHIP,  UY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  l!»06. 
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1 1  Ma) 

U 

24 

1  047 

19 

423 

21 

21 

"iojO 

195 

17  >-■ 

140 

5.739 

1H4 

187 

184 

.Vs.  598 

s 

6 

r.Tii 

1 

'«, 

MB 

s 

& 

 ~ 

4 

i.m 

2  IW.'I 

M 
I«f 

u 

15 

15 

5  1j0 

nr. 

*»  TUL 
■  i' 

24 

932 

l"  IM 

26 

27 

26 

"j •  i 

37 

J  H22 

1ft 

539 

;^  i.-. 

37 

37 

37 

9i  lno 

■Ml 
.511 

Ml 

1  (Mi 

!  | 

Baa 

4M* 

13 

14 

13 

•  aM 

H 
1* 

]J 

i  iiiy 

1 1 

NtJ 

|| 

II 

1 1 

i  i  -1 

n 
Ji 

•91 

>  i  'i 

■n 

lfr>S 

i  ii** 

n 

a>l 

M 

9  .M) 

11 

11 

972 

9 

3TK 

10 

10 

10 

2..  50 

32 

22 

t,«M 

22 

7'.1 

••8 

23 

22 

MM 

M 

M 

L,M 

U 

43U 

14 

14 

*t 

M 
wl 

*>  Mai 

7^4 

52 

** 

| 

67 

50 

li,  07X 

I?i.V.3 

<M 
•»J 

>i 

J  (HI? 

■HI 

1    '  ■  > 

2  465 

29 

| 

on 

10.950 

16 

i  i'.j 
i  i  >  i 

11 
lit 

3!M 

*  "A". 

15 

20 

14 

5  200 

• 

• 

1138 

9 

■I.  i 

674 

S 

10 

7 

1S2 

lid 

4.331 

106 

1.303 

2,  Of* 

70 

13 

75 

m 

It.  423 

la 

IK 

19 

ATrtl 

 r 

15 

1 70 

*• 

1 

14 

14 

2.375 

'  • 

At 
Id 

l.  jno 

ij 

2*' 

17 

i     '  1  ' 

U 
M 

HSJ 

i  j 

'  * 

20 

1 

21 

I  j 

3. 194 

IV 

19 

■fl 
ji  1 

ii 

i ,  ^ 

230 

i , 

j 

■ 

1 . 3.'0 

■  ri 

16 

IM 

ID 

2i*l 

3N1 

10 

3 

10 

10 

i  .VO 

•CI 

19 

425 

• 

130 

2 

2 

2 

TOO 

IV 

19 

1  1U0 

If 

6A1 

IS 

]  B 

17 

4  575 

5 

j  j  , 

■ 

I7A 

299 

«| 

4 

1 

LIU 

10 

1'  i 

1  -  , 

153 

20H 

10 

10 

; 

2. 425 

*I 

•1 

2*0 

96 

144 

j 

| 

WO 

44 

44 

2,«» 

30 

i.ong 

1.39.. 

13 

43 

18 

9.445 

.2 

11 

:> 

213 

344 

12 

13 

"  11 

X02I 

10 

10 

ni 

7 

I'M 

274 

10 

10 

7 

1.970 

7 

7 

341 

1 

121 

IH3 

6 

6 

• 

1,350 

4 

4 

319 

M 

4 

4 

t 

1.450 

II 

11 

IH 

t, 

17» 

196 

ID 

10 

1.651 

208 

206 

17.04° 

170 

fi.059 

K.128 

196 

200 

188 

67.798 

10 

10 

2.414 

26 

'>?:• 

1.210 

27 

28 

26 

>.  I  li 

10 

10 

l.WI 

2V 

h39 

1.0117 

28 

2 

28 

28 

9.709 

47 

47 

3,  M 

3t> 

1.227 

1,651 

41 

44 

88 

U,M 

12 

12 

1.131 

11 

419 

n  2 

12 

14 

12 

4.450 

11 

31 

2.  W3 

10 

1,111 

:n 

11 

31 

i:  >■ 

20 

20 

1  Mi 

11 

310 

439 

20 

21 

20 

6.215 

16 

M 

3,31^ 

36 

I.3H4 

1.9H1 

33 

34 

33 

14.2TU 

124 

 •* 

11.204 

in.l 

2.423 

3.113 

101 

4 

102 

99 

31. Ul 

IS 

l* 

H32 

13 

250 

404 

18 

18 

IS 

5  271) 

H 

N 

7K4 

17 

326 

3!* 

18 

3 

18 

14 

5.900 

47 

47 

2. 7114 

;i., 

I.1IH 

I.3M 

H 

1 

36 

84 

11.23* 

II 

21 

1.071 

U 

437 

m 

16 

1 

16 

!? 

5,050 

IS 

Is 

723 

17 

292 

366 

17 

17 

4,JTS 

sso 

17* 

2K.0I9 

300 

9.921 

13.  W0 

183 

5 

146 

IX'.  592 

U 

I.OM 

11 

291 

147 

11 

1 

II 

11 

1.320 

■i: 

27 

2.171 

1 

30 

60 

26 

26 

26 

5.S10 

f.7 

H 

5.797 

no 

2..V.4 

1, 175 

63 

1 

64 

89 

19.7*7 

17 

17 

2.572 

24 

776 

1,049 

86 

2.1 

12.000 

23 

23 

1.375 

22 

627 

in 

22 

22 

» 

6.175 

11 

31 

2, 535 

29 

l,n«> 

I.3XH 

11 

11 

11 

9.150 

11 

31 

2.4«2 

29 

9t» 

1,274 

To 

1 

30 

3» 

1.060 

41 

41 

tno 

30 

91.1 

1.305 

40 

40 

11.710 

in 

10 

I.Oei 

8 

3HH 

605 

10 

« 

2.700 

» 

1H 

:i.  \:: 

17 

1.401 

1.991 

89 

18 

12.100 

M 

2S 

2.001 

20 

672 

1,003 

20 

23 

20 

8,175 

17 

17 

- 

■  4 

192 

3211 

18 

16 

15 

15 

U 

15 

31- 

614 

14 

18 

15 

IS 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES: 

IUW  Continued. 


Synod  of  Ohio 

Athens.... 


Synod  of  Onrtrwi . 


Total 

III. [111. IT 

olorranl. 


toUMlMI  ants  or  Mr.mirRM 


1'LAl  L-i  or  WOKMIir. 


Numhrr 
utormiU- 

ft'|>urtlii/. 


Portland  

Wall.  Wall.,... 


Synod  of  I'm-UU-. 


Synod  of  Tf«»« 


Ahik-nr  

AmurUlo  

Atislin  

Bacon  

Bonham  

nrownwood . 


I>aluw. 
Hellion 
Fort  Worth 
(irnrnrillr . . 

Ofi-Kory  

Li 


Marshall 
He>\  Klvrr  . 
8iu>  Antonio 
8iui  J  ji  tnto 

Snyder  

Tens  , 

Wm. ....... 

WmtlKTfurd. 


Synod  of  Wwtl 

Honrirrtl. 
Madison . .  . 
Memphis. . . 


Total 


Sun  ri 
ofortaiil- 
tatluiii 


M»le 


Xiirolwrof 


Smaller 
ofiliiirvli 
edlfh-n 


.-V.lt  In,-  r.lJ-.V  Ltv  Of 

chinrli  minVes. 


Female 


Ihiinh 
isllfli  w. 


Halls. 

etc. 


Ntltlsl'iT 

of  ork'ttnl- 
talluhs 
report  Ins 


-i'[r,: 

i-apurlty 
report*d. 


23 

23 

2.  •  ■* 

22 

'  1  ■ 

1  (V^ 

23 

23 

(V,  Ml 

Id 

in 

i  '(■» 

2*»*' 

407 

10 

10 

10 

2.  'MA 

7 

fi*iM 

204 

7 

7 

■ 

■ 

: 
» 

1 

II 

n 

19 

Lin 

14 

■«". 

IN 

IS 

u 

3,050 

3 

440 

, 

1  U 

3 

s 

I 

7D0 

10 

10 

ft 

21 1 

SIW 

S 

7 

7 

A 
V 

i 

mi 

22 

i3 

s 

m 

0 

■ 

•> 

'££ 

36 

9M 
j" 

aC»F 

On] 

1 ,  3f  ilt 

** 

1 
■ 

v. 

v,  040 

in 

IU 

10 

Mg 

10 

«-••-> 

3liM 

w 

1 

■ 

! 

1 1 

! 

41? 
til 

* 
■ 

1711 

1  ill 

* 

■ 

« 

9 

I.4W 

• 

a 

lift 

1  H5 

•ai 
ikn 

g 

I 

m 

9 

1  on'. 

13 

If  #ffl 

• 

■H 

12 

19 

.1, , 

IW 

i  2 

«  mi 

37 

3,  35  1 

4  IUQ 

■ 
■ 

1 

A3 

61 

91  ill 

-2,  aio 

1  1 

1  3 
i  i 

l<  W 

■  T 

J « 

570 

83D 

H 

1 

1 , 

IA 
III 

»  tvi 

A,  v*l 

17 

IT 

2, 140 

IS 

743 

1  -  01 11 

17 

17 

5,700 

i  i) 

?  nv» 
j,  irv_ 

1 1 

1  M9 

I,*K.lt 

ir. 

HI 

IA 

1  > 

•»  tf  .l 

1 1 1 

1  1 19 
- .  . .  - 

3M 

19 

l4f 

T> 

•m 

914 

.m*i 

10.  .vo 

13. 421 

a 
B 

3A7 

1 29,  WW 

KA 

M 

3  2A5 

1  in 

1, 7VO 

i3 

a 
■ 

53 

M 

■  1^ 

1*  1 RA 
li,  HV 

u 

M 

34 

i  7**A 

1  1*4) 

34 

1 

AJ 

l'>  lllA 
12.0HI 

46 

1'  i 

3,513 

42 

U'O 

43 

44 

43 

11.210 

12 

42 

•.•,334 

«a 

Hfi 

39 

 i' 

39 

39 

14.140 

2* 

2*4 

2.0117 

27 

911 

l.OW 

M 

3 

2ft 

24 

II  .111 

4X 

1*1 

S.237 

M 

l.til 

2.239 

11 

49 

41 

17.900 

♦1 

43 

2.*iWl 

a) 

**2 

I.O.is 

J7 

2 

3H 

*■ 

12,124 

49 

19 

-  <\\ 

39 

1  4114 

2i  ] 

41 

l  ^ 

1^ 

17. 424 

« 

M 

ipKn 

21 

m 

923 

■ 

X 

21 

l>M0 

M 

567 

32.  750 

4M 

1 1 ,  M 

U  7M 

M 

u 

394 

12*  223 

ai 

26 

1 . 1 20 

n 

ii.i 

Ml 

11 

1- 

u 

5.  MM 

25 

23 

1.1*5 

14 

T.'7 

KKi 

12 

t 

12 

12 

3,500 

30 

3D 

l.rrt, 

19 

419 

M 

21 

1 

21 

19 

5.675 

211 

26 

li&SO 

19 

194 

i..i 

II 

1  *i 

17 

4.624 

27 

27 

2.2*3 

24 

IU 

1,111 

21  ■ 

M 

24 

K,»jO 

34 

34 

i,5oi 

21 

in 

HIT." 

12 

 i' 

12 

12 

\.Vdi 

49 

49 

3.22* 

44 

I  2117 

1.740 

m 

4 

« 

34 

1 1 .  -  V, 

2.-. 

23 

3.24'* 

It 

7113 

LIU 

20 

22 

20 

1,375 

34 

34 

2.UJ3 

117 

I.OU 

30 

1 

30 

27 

10,400 

411 

40 

3.  1*  n 

26 

9113 

1.M7 

32 

32 

24 

S,*C» 

24 

24 

873 

24 

301 

4K2 

13 

 > 

IS 

15 

4,3V) 

29 

29 

L,M 

29 

420 

i.."i 

IS 

2 

11 

15 

5.7M) 

25 

23 

1.0W 

23 

444 

339 

23 

23 

24 

1.  n\ 

22 

22 

1.139 

72 

434 

703 

20 

■ 

22 

19 

fi,«7S 

24 

24 

1,7'.-. 

21 

732 

1.0.1:1 

19 

3 

19 

19 

4.*j0 

'J 

14 

740 

12 

ir; 

M 

II 

12 

11 

4.7O0 

• 

1 

101 

m 

1 

3 

3 

<D 

23 

23 

3J0 

21 

210 

Ml 

• 

 9 

1. 

■ 

I.9S0 

34 

14 

1,742 

630 

900 

22 

3 

22 

22 

7,  4*0 

M 

2* 

1,  V*s 

n 

621 

S77 

17 

11 

16 

20 

20 

*  i\ 

14 

32* 

440 

I 

3 

1 

5 

3,300 

174 

174 

H.OWt 

IM 

3.  IS* 

7.472 

167 

1 

175 

163 

Ml,  WO 

42 

42 

a.wii 

3!l 

t.tm 

2.  l«l) 
1,446 

12 

« 

39 

16.074 

34 

B 

3.211 

41 

1 .  1  29 

30 

1 

g 

40 

In,  «00 

23 

23 

2.  IIS 

22 

Ml 

1,217 

23 

23 

44 

i» 

4,**4« 

" 

2,029 

2.029 

33 

42 

19.973 

1  " 
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KELKJIOl'S  BODIES. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH   PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  HY  .SYNODS  AND  PRKSHYTERIKS:  1906. 


Tot  il  [.  j  .1 


>alvk  ur  nun 
p*urt«TY. 


Total 


Sumner 
.4  arrant- 

latUms 
reporting. 


Valid 

reported. 


2.840 


J.  ill    IS, CO, MO 


161 


2.(2.  • 


Mi  t'miljr  

l(ot*-ri  Purine 

•SprlncvlUe. . . 


Synod  of 


Arkansas  

Ilartiiuionww . 

Burrow  

Kurt  Smith  

Utile  Hack... 
Murrilltun... 


36 
1 
21 
44 

31 

2ni 


21 
it 

Hi 


Mound 
WSlH  Rlv?r 

Synod  o(  Ullnobi 


M  I 

21 

IK 
40 

It 
■ 
47 
24 

llti 


ID 
21 
."J 
17 
2" 
37 
21 

m 


los.mn 
i  i.i 

i 1 1  * 1 

2V.,(.J4 

78,024 

ju,  ,t;i 
-■I'll 

.HI, 


13,700  . 
001,040 


tULMT  1 

N  CHURCH  1 
FUtTY. 

Nunilttr 
of  orr  anl- 

xatuinx 
reporl 

1  J 

Amount  J 
of  ilntit  I 
reported. 

u; 

1308,  876 

4 

9,  .'.25 

1            4.  (HI 

« i    am  1 

• 

25 

14 

12,740 

J 
1 
4 
4 

4,07a 

140  , 
2.005 
1,7(10  1 

 ; 

2 

4. 150 

iY  BCBOOU  COirDlTTED  | 
CHURCH  ORGAXttiTIONS, 


Number 
of  orauil. 

ration* 
re|M>rtlrig 


436 

~15 


Value,  of 
parsonage* 

reported. 


HSud.400 

: vi 
32.500 


lumbar  Number 

□fortranl*  of  Sunday 
nitons  schools 
n'portliijf.  reported 


1.817 


1.846 


MO 
8.200 

I.  KM 


10,400 


Chicago  

lire  JlllX  

Kwlutt  

Foster  

IlUnoto  

Lincoln   

Mount  V«mon . 

Kiuhrtlki  

8»n  Raman  


37 
.i 
II 
31 
10 
22 
14 


f.uui 
-.1.  i.-.u 
i.  i.v 
:  .v.  •.«. 
12.  HO 

w.auo 

67,71X1 
I6,?l» 

n.aoo 

(...Mi 


(1.250 


3,000 

4.  ,'iMI 

4.374 
l,i 

§8.425 


ouu 

Ant.  I 


I  i 
.' 
14 

22 
21 


141 

;u 

10 
24 
0 
Id 

22 
in 


21 
24 
9 
10 

22 
10 

171 


Ml 

0.700 


8ynod  of  lovra . 


Synod  of  Kansa*. 


Fort  Scott  

Kama*  l  ily  

Nebraska  

■Cocky  Mountulil . 
Wlchlu  


Synod  of  Kentucky . 


N 
n 
0 

182 


Synod  of 


12 
1'. 
7 
4 
11 

206 

;»> 

30 
47 
12 
31 

20 
M 

124 


29 
It 
l> 

« 


I  fie.  Till 
I.  ',.1, 
43,000 


17 
18 
27 

A 
1 
IS 


36.  730 
26.13* 

is.rii 

0,200 
40.100 


.J 
( 


24.900 
15.100 
0.100 

102.724 


11 
10 
6 
4 
in 


12 
31 


33 
107 


IK,  OUU 

16.424 
12.400 
35.000 
19.800 

345.496 

22,810 
10.4U4 

80,500 
52,<rtJ 
.10,  ..VI 
M  r., 
70, 400 

141,373 


1 

It 

4  1 
11 

2 

.'. 
ifl 

3 

- 

5 


2500 


i.aoo 
oiiai 
;,  ;ui 

III  .«! 

1  loo 
II  125 
14.4(10 

6,400 
13.100 
6.200 

29.7110 


2,2t«l 


17 


6,970 


1,120 
2  -l.l 
1  Mi 


2,975 


2  3 


IMI  

MMuippl. 
New  Hope. 

Oxford  

Yazoo  


Synod  of  Missouri . 

Chtlllcothe  

Klrkjtvllle  

l.*ilnRton  

Metier  

Neosho  

New  Lebanon. 

(Mark  

1'Ulte  

St.  Louts  

Salt  Rive 
8p 


Ssll  Klver 
Mprintflel.l  . . 
West  Plains.. 
W«t  l  r-rte. 


1ft 
1.1 
d» 
10 

17 


28,  71* 
3.400 
S,HD 
.v.,  Ton 


125 
550 
14,065 
400 

no 

4,300 

2,1(11 
700 

2.250 


16.700 
5.  MM 
7.200 

13.140 


3.0UU 
240 
2.  BOO 


7.1 


3.200 
2.700 
1,200 

8,600  I 


5 
14 
2.'. 
32 
HI 
I  I 
24 
11 
21 
M 


12 
» 


» 
» 
13 

11 
2 


» 
4 

40 


1,850 


Mi'.m 


16 
26 
64  | 

:i; 

22 
:u 
2!t 

(II 

111 

35 
-' ' 
I' 
14 


30. 311(1 

44.374 

■..  i.. 

ai,  oai 

52.  •» 
43,  100 

1IW.UKI 
.|  ... 
43  )j 
l.l  ... 

19,400 


24.645 


13,55(1 


2,(131 
4,  10U 


i  .... 

75 
295 


2 


000 


1 

3  1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

18 


2,300 
40(1 
1,1100 
4.000 
1.000 

29.540 

660 
1 , 300 
K.  400 
3. 700 
4.0OI1 
2.700 
6. 600 


'.I 

10 


4 


10 
in 


4 

10 


9.400 
7,440 
l.MW 

52.900 


2.  MKI 
2  i. m 

K.  MNI 


4. 100 

10. 100 
4.000 
3  NOO 
V  MKI 
4,300 


14 

\» 

2V 

16 

» 


50 


u 

19 

25 
• 
10 
IH 


M 


» 
21 
:t 

4 

273  , 


• 
2 
21 
14 

4 

275 


2.S06' 


21 
53 
17 
[. 

24 
23 
31 
« 
2ft 
23 
12 
11 


145 
14 

127 
113 
123 
70 

l.UTs 

.ml 
34 

141  I 

201 
74 

at 

61 
1,776 


67 
200 
187 
318 

C9t 
144 
2AJ 
1> 


421 

m 

127 


Us 
76 
46 
83 
16 

161 


8 

36 

I 

417  1 


113 
108 
59 
SO 
s? 


101 
107 
182 
81 

117  , 


423 


41 
II 

247 
79 

2:. 

2.687 


8 

21 
44 
17 
16 
24 
23 
32 
• 
2ft 
23 

!t 


210 
59* 
150 
lftfi 
215 
227 
27« 
l.-i 
202 
214 


4  409 

1  KJ) 
•( 

HtO 
8*7 
I  137 
422 

8.162 


2.123 
2V2 

LOR 
1 

537 
Lira 
947 


14.163 


660 
1,453 
L704 
2,341 

4S3 
1.54a 
2.04s 

800 

1  «a 


«»7  5,213 


847 


14. 


170 


65» 
450 

483 


653 
825 
1.461 
614 
97J 

L9S0 


382 

TO 
872 
522 
124 

19.442 

784 
I. TIC 
4,772 
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COLORED  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


HISTORY. 

Before  the  civil  war  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  some  20,000  colored  members  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
congregations  as  the  white  people,  and  sat  under  the 
same  pastors,  though  they  had  preuchers  of  their 
own  race,  and  often  held  separate  meetings.  These 
preachers,  however,  were  not  fully  ordained,  and  were 
practically  little  more  than  exhort ers.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  changed  conditions,  appli- 


cation was  made  by  these  churches  for  a  separate 
organization,  and  they  were  legally  set  apart  by  the 
(leneral  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1869,  each 
!  synod  being  instructed  to  order  the  presbyteries  in  its 
bounds  to  ordain  the  colored  ministers  under  their 
charge  and  organize  them  into  presbyteries  of  their 
own.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  three  pres- 
byteries, all  in  Tennessee,  were  set  apart.  The  first 
synod  organized  was  the  Tennessee  Synod,  in  1871,  at 
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Fnyetteville;  and  the  frst  general  assembly  was  organ- 
ized in  1S74  at  Nashville.  The  disc  limine]  in  regard 
to  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I'nitcd 
States  of  America  has  not  materially  affected  this 
body,  which  remains  distinct. 

DOCTRINE  AXI>  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  accepts  in  general  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  hut  emphasizes  the  following  points: 
(1 )  There  are  no  eternal  reprobates;  (2 )  Chrisi  died  not 
for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind;  (Sf)  all  persons 
dying  in  infancy  are  saved  through  Christ  ami  the 
sanctifieation  of  the  Spirit;  (4)  the  Spirit  at  God 
operates  in  the  world  coextciisively  with  Christ's 
atonement,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  men 
inexcusable. 

In  polity  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  accord  with  other  Presbyterian  Doilies, 
having  the  usual  courts — session,  presbytery,  synod, 
and  general  assembly — and,  as  ollicers,  bishops  or 
pastors,  riding  elders,  and  deacons.1 

WORK. 

The  general  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the 
care  of  hoards  appointed  by  the  general  assembly. 
The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  4  states  and 
2  territories,  and  during  the  year  100(5  there  were  17 
agents  employed  and  H  churches  aided,  at  an  expense 
to  the  church  of  $450.  No  foreign  missionary  work 
is  carried  on,  any  interest  in  that  department  Wing 
directed  toward  the  work  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  includes  3 
schools,  1  each  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky, 
with  1 1  teachers,  350  pupils,  and  property  valued  at 

■See  Pnnbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Biatc*  ■>(  America, 
pupe  514. 


$0,750.  The  amount  contributed  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  year  1000  was  $2,500,  a  considerable 
advance  over  previous  years  for  which  the  average 
wns  *  1.5(H). 

There  is  also  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  having 

charge  of  the  superannuated  ministers,  willows,  and 

orphans  of  the  church,  ami  a  movement  has  Ikkmi 
started  for  a  permanent  home  for  this  department  of 
church  work.  There  i-  also  a  publishing  plant  valued 
at  $1,500.  The  Christian  Kndeavor  and  missionary 
societies  number  lOO,  with  a  mcml>ership  of  1,500,  and 
contribute  for  general  missionary  purposes  about  $100 
annually. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1000,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  100  organizations  in  5  synods  and  IS  presbyteries, 
located  in  S  states.  Of  these  organizations,  1S3  are  in 
the  South  Central  division,  Tennessee  leading  with  70. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
IS, 000:  of  these,  about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  |wr 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  195  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  71.105,  as  reported  by  1!)1  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $203,778,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $10,407;  and 
S  parsonages  valued  at  $5,S25.  There  are  102  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  033  ollicers  and  teachers  and 
0,052  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  375,  and  there  are  also  about  100  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S00,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  5,110  communicants  and  $7,052 
in  the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of  28 
organisations. 
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WELSH  CALVINISTIC  3 

HISTORY. 

The  movement  in  Kngland  led  by  John  ami  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  Methodism,  included  various  factors.  1 
The  Wesley  a  were  Arminian  in  their  type  of  theology;  , 
Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist,  and  so  were  quite  a  num- 
ber who,  while  in  sympathy  with  the  Methodist  move- 
ment, held  Calvinistie  doctrine  and  preferred  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government.  Among  these 
were  the  members  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connection,  with  whom  Whitefield  was  afterward 
identified;  but  the  largest  community  was  the  out- 
come of  a  revival  in  Wales.  For  a  long  time  these 
Welsh  churches  sought  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  I 
England,  but  found  that  impracticable,  ami  in  1811  j 
formed  a  church,  Calvinistie  in  theology,  Presbyte- 
rian in  polity,  Methodist,  in  its  conception  of  spiritual 
life,  and  retaining  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  in  its 
services.  The  organization  was  incomplete  for  a  long 
time,  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  taking  place  in 
1811,  while  the  first  general  assembly  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1KC4. 

As  Welsh  communities  were  gathered  in  the  United 
States,  a  church  of  this  order  was  founded  in  l8-_>4  at 
Remsen,  N.  Y.,  and  a  presbytery  was  organized  four 
years  later.  Since  then  the  denomination  has  grown 
as  the  Welsh  immigration  has  increased,  and  has  for 
the  most  part  been  confined  to  those  communities 


[ETHODIST  rnURCH. 

where  Welsh  has  been  widely  spoken.  In  1892  a 
forward  evangelical  movement  was  begun,  and  in  three 
years  6,000  people  were  gathered  in  congregations. 
The  pressure  of  the  development  of  American  in- 
fluences, however,  has  been  felt,  and  the  English 
language  is  fast  gaining  control  in  the  services  of  the 
church. 

IXHTRINE. 

The  statement  of  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  forty- 
four  articles,  formulated  by  three  of  the  church's 
divines,  under  the  direction  of  the  synod.  These  arti- 
cles correspond  in  general  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  they  pass 
by  in  silence  the  subject  of  "eternal  reprobation." 

poi.rrr. 

The  church  organization  is  presbyterian,  though  it 
dilTers  from  that  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  some 
minor  details.  The  local  church  has  as  its  officers  the 
pastor  and  deacons,  the  latter  being  laymen  elected 
by  the  congregation,  and  taking  the  place  of  both  eld- 
ers and  deacons  in  other  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
pastor  and  deacons  constitute  the  church  court  or  ses- 
sion, receive  members,  inquire  into  their  conduct,  have 
power  to  admonish  or  suspend  for  offenses,  make  rec- 
ommendations for  ordination  of  licensed  preachers, 
and  elect  representatives  to  the  district  meeting. 
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The  district  meeting,  or  presbytery,  consists  of  the 
ministers  and  lay  representatives  from  the  churches 
within  its  limits.  It  has  legislative  authority  on  mat- 
ters bearing  directly  ami  solely  on  the  interest  of 
churches,  ministers,  and  members  affiliated  with  it. 
It  has  power  to  entertain  and  decide  appeals  from  the 
churches;  to  examine  and  license  candidates  for  the 
ministry;  to  examine  and  recognize  deacons,  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  and  suspend  for  offenses;  to  re- 
move pastors:  to  unite  and  divide  congregations;  and, 
in  general,  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  local  churches. 

The  synod  is  the  highest  legislative  anil  judicial 
court  of  the  denomination.  In  some  states  it  meets 
semiannually  ;  in  others  it  meets  annually.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  the 
district  meetings  within  its  limits.  It  hears  and 
decides  appeals  from  the  district  meetings;  forms  new 
districts;  examines  and  ordains  ministers;  inquires 
into  the  characters  of  both  ordained  and  un ordained 
ministers,  and  suspends  for  offenses;  decides  all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  exercises  super- 
vision over  district  meetings. 

The  general  assembly  is  a  triennial  body,  and  its 
function  is  not  that  of  legislation  as  in  other  Presby- 
terian bodies,  but  that  of  general  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  denomination  at  home  and  on  the  foreign 
field.  It  is  composed  of  two  ministerial  and  two  lay 
representatives  from  the  various  state  synods,  together 
with  their  ex-moderators  and  clerks.  It  provides 
literature  for  the  adherents  of  the  body,  appoints 
auditors  for  its  periodicals,  provides  grants  for  mis- 
sionary work,  and  takes  direct  charge  of  the  foreign 
field.  * 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  general 
board,  which  is  composed  of  one  member  elected  from 
each  synod,  and  meets  triennially.  Its  object  is  to 
give  financial  aid  to  weak  churches,  provide  gospel 
services  for  Welshmen  wherever  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  establish  churches  in  Welsh  shaking 
communities.  I>uring  1906  there  were  30  mission- 
aries employed,  40  churches  were  aided  and  the  con- 
tributions amounted  to  $:i,478. 


Up  to  the  year  1904  the  American  church  worked 
in  conjunction  with  a  foreign  missionary  board  in 
Wales,  but  in  that  year  severed  its  connection  with 
that  board,  deciding  to  take  up  a  field  of  its  own. 
The  following  year  the  district  of  Habiganj  in  South 
Sylhet,  India,  was  allotted  to  it,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  together  with  a  woman 
medical  missionary  and  5  native  helpers.  Owing  to 
the  very  recent  establishment,  fuller  statistics  are  not 
available.  The  number  of  converts  is  18.  A  hospital, 
a  residence,  and  a  schoolhouse  are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  contributions  for  this  work  during  1 906  were 
$3,450. 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  has  a  fund  of  $18,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
students.    There  are  50  Christian  Endeavor  societies 

with  1.400  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  190(5,  tvs  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  147  organizations  in  6  synods  and  17  pres- 
byteries, located  in  14  states.  Of  these  organizations, 
about  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Central  division, 
Wisconsin  leading  with  39. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,280;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  143 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  156  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  40,282;  church  property  valued  at 
$761,350,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $27,425;  and  34  parsonages  valued  at  $66,916. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  reported  is  138,  with 
I  1,681  officers  and  teachers  and  11,347  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the 
denomination  is  87,  and  there  are  also  18  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  40  organizations,  but  an  increase 
of  558  communicants,  and  $135,475  in  the  value  of 
I  church  property. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIKS. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  <  U 
RJBTDBY. 

The  most  successful  attempt  at  union  of  the  differ- 
ent Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States  which 
represent  the  Covenantor  and  Secession  movements 
in  Scotland,  was  that  accomplished  in  1858,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  Associate  Synod  (Secession)  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  (Secession  and  Cove- 
nanter) were  brought  together  in  the  United'Presby- 
terian  Church  of  North  America,  in  the  city  of  Pitta- 
burg.'  Whatever  was  distinctive  in  the  views  and 
usages  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  together 
with  their  colleges,  seminaries,  missionary  enterprises, 
traditions,  and  records,  Ix-ramc  the  inheritance  of  the 
United  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  accepts 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
as  its  doctrinal  standards,  modifying  somewhat  the 
chapters  on  the  power  of  civil  magistrates.  Accom- 
panying these  standards,  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  union,  was  a  "judicial  testimony,"  declaring  the 
sens*1  in  which  these  symbol*  were  received.  This  , 
testimony,  consisting  of  eighteen  articles,  contains  the 
declarations  of  doctrine  and  order  on  which  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  justifies  its  separation  from  other 
Presbyterian  churches. 

These  eighteen  articles  allirm:  The  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ; 
the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  s  transgression;  man  s  present 
inability  to  secure  salvation;  atonement  through  the 
satisfaction  of  the  justice  of  (iod  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  thereby  placed  himself  in  the  room  of  a 
definite  number  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the 
believer;  the  free  and  unconditional  olfer  of  salvation 
to  all  who  hear  it;  the  necessity  of  appropriation  and 
persuasion,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  assent  to  the 
gospel,  in  order  to  saving  faith;  repentance  as  a  fruit 
of  justifying  faith,  not  a  ground  of  the  sinner's  pardon; 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  a  perpetual  obligation,  J 
but  not  a  condition  of  salvation;  the  quickening, 
regenerating,  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  the 
headship  of  Christ,  involving  Ills  dominion  over  the 
church  and  over  all  created  things;  the  supremacy,  in 
authority  and  obligations,  of  the  law  of  God;  that 
slaveholding  is  a  violation  of  that  law;  that  secret 
societies  are  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Christianity;  that  the  observance  and  olfer  of  church  i 
communion  should  be  limited  to  those  keeping  the  1 
ordinances;  that  public  social  covenanting  is  a  moral 
duty;  that  the  songs  contained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
should  be  used  in  public  and  private  worship,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  devotional  compositions  of  uninspired 
men. 

'  See  Ajeociate  Pnwbytcriun  <  'huri-h.  pap-  ">V>,  an.!  Synod  oi  the 
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LRCU  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

POLITY. 

In  organization  and  government  the  church  ia  in 
accord  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  having  the 
same  courts  session,  presbytery,  synod,  and  general 
assembly— and  observing  the  same  general  methods  of 
baptism,  admission  to  church  membership,  ordination 
to  the  ministry,  etc.* 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  conducted  by 
Ixiards  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  home  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  three  boards  -home  missions,  freed- 
meu's  missions,  and  church  extension. 

In  1900  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  aided  in  the 
support  of  250  congregations,  provided  church  privi- 
leges for  19,000  communicants  and  thousands  of  other 
attendants;  organized  about  25  new  missions,  and  as- 
sisted 2, (MM)  teachers  to  provide  Sabbath  school  in- 
struction for  25,000  pupils.  The  Hoard  of  Freedmen's 
Missions  supported  106  missionaries,  and  conducted 
10  organized  congregations,  6  unorganized  missions, 
and  18  Sabbath  schools.  To  the  Hoard  of  Church 
Extension  belongs  the  credit  of  having  helped  build 
almost  one-half  of  the  church  edifices  now  in  use  in 
the  denomination.  The  three  branches  of  this  home 
department  employed  a  total  of  350  persons,  and 
aided  307  churches,  at  an  expense  of  $325,050. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  con- 
ducted in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan,  through  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  report  for  1906  shows  93  stations  and  over  400 
outstation-3;  176  American  missionaries  and  833  native 
workers,  reaching  about  30,000  persons  even-  Sab- 
bath; 90  organized  congregations,  of  which  25  are 
self-supporting;  19,798  communicants,  of  whom  1,780 
were  received  during  the  year;  388  Sunday  schools 
with  18,787  scholars;  365  schools  with  13,750  pupils, 
including  2  theological  seminaries  and  .2  colleges  with 
777  students;  10  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  treating 
116,418  patients;  church  property  valued  at  $1,437,250; 
amount  expended  for  all  departments,  $366,164,  of 
which  $262,368  was  for  strictly  evangelistic  work. 
The  foreign  churches  are  associated  in  two  synods, 
the  Svnod  of  the  Punjab  in  India,  and  the  Synod  of 
the  Nile  in  Kgypt  and  the,  Sudan,  each  having  four 
presbyteries,  with  101  ministers,  31  licentiates,  and 
35  theological  students. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  includes  12  institutions  of  higher  education;  2 
theological  seminaries,  8  colleges,  and  2  academies, 
with  a  total  of  4,279  students;  and  15  parochial 
schools  with  2,345  students.  For  this  general  work, 
$51,476  was  contributed  during  the  year.  The  prop- 
erty value  is  estimated  at  $797,000,  and  there  are 
endowments  amounting  to  $1,176,137. 

'See  Presbyterian  <  hun-h  in  the  United  Slat"  »f  America,  jwe* 
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The  church  has  also  3  philanthropic  institutions 
with  1,141  inmates;  property  valued  at  $325,000; 
and  endowment  amounting  to  $100,000.  The  amount 
contributed  for  their  support  during  the  year  was 
$67,339. 

.The  young  people's  denominational  organization  is 
known  as  the  "Young  People's  Christian  Union,"  which 
has  1,067  societies  with  a  membersliip  of  38,420.  In 
1006  these  contributed  $40,046  for  local  expenses  and 
for  the  boards  of  the  church.  The  Sunday  schools 
also  contributed  $144,669  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
latest  organization  in  the  church  is  the  Men's  League 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1906,  with  1,000  members,  and  having  a  large 
number  of  local  branches.  The  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  with  its  board  of  directors,  works  in  close  re- 
lation with  the  boards  of  the  church,  reporting  to  the 
general  assembly  annually. 

The  grand  total  of  contributions  for  all  purposes 
during  the  year  1906  amounted  to  $2,101,473. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 


states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomina- 
tion has  968  organizations  in  11  synods  and  61  pres- 
byteries, located  in  31  states.  Of  these,  organizations, 
438  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and  427  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  331. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 


130,342;  of  these,  as  shown 


the  returns  for  940 


organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  ami  60  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  984  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  322.950;  church  property  valued  at 
$10,760,208,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $546,557;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  19 
organizations;  and  450  parsonages  valued  at  $1,155,- 
750.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  948  organi- 
zations, number  991,  with  12,841  officers  and  teachers 
and  115,963  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  994,  and  there  are  also  33  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  102  organizations,  35,940  com- 
municants, and  $5,352,124  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CIIURCE 
HI8TORV. 

Previous  to  the  civil  war  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  United  States  held  widely  different  positions  in 
regard  to  slavery.  The  larger  denominations  did  not 
take  positive  ground,  but  left  local  bodies  free  to  act 
as  they  judged  best.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  stricter 
churches,  however,  were  stringent  in  their  rules,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  slaveholders  from  their 
communion.  As  early  as  1  HI 8  the  general  assembly 
expressed  itself  very  strongly  in  denunciation  of 
slavery,  but  at  the  same  time  recommended  considera- 
tion toward  those  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to 
carry  out  the  full  recommendation  of  the  church. 
After  the  separation  between  the  "Old  School"  and 
the  "New  School,"  the  latter  was  more  aggressive,  and 
the  New  School  Assembly,  in  1853,  called  upon  its 
southern  presbyteries  to  report  "the  real  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject."  The  result  was  that  several 
synods  and  presbyteries,  mostly  in  the  border  states, 
seceded  ami,  in  1858,  formed  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Presb\-terian  Church. 

^Yhen  the  civil  war  broke  out  ,  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  through  what 
were  known  as  the  "Spring  resolutions,"  pledged  its 
whole  constituency  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  contest  which  was  then  beginning. 
The  southern  churches  which  were  connected  with  the 
assembly  took  the  ground  that  this  action  violated  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  that  it  assumed  to  decide 
a  disputed  political  question,  and  would  inevitably 
introduce  the  strife  and  rancor  of  political  discussion 
into  the  church  courts.  There  was  also  a  deep  seated 
conviction  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
status  of  slavery  was  radical  and  irreconcilable.  The 
great  majority  of  the  northern  churches,  whether  or 
not  they  gave  formal  expression  to  their  belief, 
regarded  slavery  as  sinful.  The  southern  churches 
refused  absolutely  to  "make  slaveholding  a  sin  or 
nonslaveholding  a  term  [condition)  of  communion." 
Accordingly  47  presbyteries  formally  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  Old  School  General  Assembly, 
and  their  commissioners  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  De- 
cember 4,  1861,  and  organized  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

In  1864  the  United  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confederate  States  came  together,  and  in  the 
following  year  adopted  the  name  "The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States."  This  united  church 
was  fuVther  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  several 
bodies  which  had  proclaimed  themselves  independent 
of  the  Northern  Assembly,  in  protest  against  any 
political  action  by  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Of  these 
the  largest  were  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  which  joined 
in  1869,  and  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  which  joined 
in  1874. 


IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  the  discussions  connected  with  the  civil  war 
subsided,  fraternal  relations  were  established  with  the 
northern  churches,  in  1882,  ami  in  1888  the  two 
general  assemblies  held  a  joint  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  In  1897  they  also  united 
in  celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  formulated 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  of  the  Church. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  together 
these  two  great  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  been  successful,  owing 
partly  to  differences  in  doctrinal  emphasis  and  church 
conduct,  but  chiefly  to  diversity  in  community  and 
church  life.  The  northern  churches  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  white  and  colored ;  the  southern  churches 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  separation,  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  conviction  that  the  best  development 
of  the  negroes  would  be  secured  by  the  increased 
responsibility  thus  laid  upon  them,  and  by  apprehen- 
sion that  social  embarrassment  might  result  from 
ecclesiastical  relations.  So  far  as  may  be,  the  colored 
members  are  organized  into  separate  congregations, 
and  these  into  separate  presbyteries,  with  reference  to 
an  ultimate  Colored  Presbyterian  Church.  An  inde- 
pendent synod  was  thus  set  off  by  the  assembly  in 
1897,  but  two  presbyteries,  composed  exclusively  of 
negroes,  owing  to  remoteness,  remain  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  synods  in  whose  bounds  they  are  located. 

DOCTRINE  AXD  POLITY. 

In  doctrinal  matters  the  church  is  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic,  adheres  closely  to  the  standards,  and,  while 
allowing  liberty  of  dissent  in  minor  matters,  requires 
|  strict  creed  subscription  from  all  its  ministers  and 
office  bearers.  It  particularly  excludes  from  its  courts 
all  discussion  of  political  questions,  holds  to  the  ple- 
nary inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  has  not  abated  faith 
in  its  inerrancy.  It  claims  that  the  Scriptures  forbid 
women  to  teach  and  exhort,  or  to  lead  in  public  or 
promiscuous  assemblies. 

In  polity  the  principal  distinctive  feature  is  the 
recognition  of  ruling  elders  as  entitled  to  deliver  the 
charge  in  the  installation  of  a  pastor,  and  to  serve  as 
moderators  of  any  of  the  higher  courts. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  church  are  under  the  care  of 
executive  committees  appointed  annually  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  directly  responsible  to  it.  The 
home  missionary  work  is  conducted  in  part  by  such  an 
executive  committee,  and  in  part  by  the  presbyteries, 
each  presbytery  raising  funds  for  local  needs  and 
working  according  to  its  own  methods.  The  execu- 
tive committee  receives  its  support  from  the  whole 
church.    It  aids  the  weaker  presbyteries  and  conducts 
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new  work  on  the  frontier.  In  some  cases  the  local  I 
work  is  administered  by  the  synod  instead  of  by  tbe 
presbytery,  particularly  through  commissioned  evan- 
gelists in  destitute  regions.  The  aid  of  the  executive 
committee  includes  assistance  not  merely  in  the  con- 
duet  of  services,  but  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
manses.  The  committee  also  conducts  schools  for 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Oklahoma  ami  for  the  whites 
in  the  Appalachian  mountains.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
local  work,  appropriations  are  made  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  presbyteries,  not  to  tbe  specific  field 
or  the  missionaries  to  be  aided,  thus  securing  presby- 
tcrial  control  for  the  entire  work.  The  assembly's 
committee  in  1906  aided  146  ministers  and  378 
churches,  and  received  contributions  amounting  to 
$232,757,  a  considerable  advance  over  the  sum  received 
in  190f,  which  was  $151,728.  This  makes  no  account 
of  the  number  of  ministers  or  churches  aided  directly 
by  the  presbyteries,  or  of  the  many  individual  contri- 
butions through  other  channels. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  under  the  care  of  an 
executive  committee,  and  is  carried  on  in  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico.  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Kongo  Free  State." 
The  report  for  1906  shows  49  stations  and  432  out- 
stations,  occupied  by  206  American  missionaries  and 
293  native  helpers;  55  churches  with  10,824  members;  1 
61  schools  with  3,471  scholars;  4  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries treating  about  15,000  patients  during  the 
year;  and  property  valued  at  $250,000.  The  amount 
of  contributions  was  $266,318,  showing  a  steady 
advance  since  the  work  began  in  1870. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  are  represented  by  6  theological 
seminaries,  1  of  which  is  for  negroes,  and  156  colleges, 
academies,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  with  a  total  of 
17,170  students;  and  53  mission  schools  with  2,600 
pupils.  Of  these  schools,  30  are  under  the  care  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  assembly;  40  are  under 
synodicalcare;  31  under  presbyterial  care;  and  about  40, 
in  the  Appalachian  mountains,  are  supported  through 
private  channels.  In  a  few  cases  control  is  exercised 
jointly  with  some  kindred  church,  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  value 
of  school  property  is  estimated  at  S7, 200.285,  including 
endowments,  and  the  contributions  in  1906  for  educa- 
tional purposes  amounted  to  $632,000. 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the  church  in  1906  in- 
cluded 10  orphanages  with  about  860  inmates;  2  hos- 
pitals in  which  565  patients  were  treated;  1  home  for 
aged  people  with  19  inmates;  and  1  training  school 
for  nurses.  The  orphanages  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  synods  in  whose  territory  they  are 
located,  and  have  property  valued  at  $778,941.  One 
hospital  is  valued  at  $25,000;  the  other  Is  rented.  ; 
The  contributions  for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions included  $77,903  for  the  orphanages,  $3,860  for 
the  hospitals,  and  $1,600  for  the  home. 

The  young  people's  societies,  generally  called  West- 
minster leagues,  with  Covenanter  companies  for  boys,  | 


and  Miriam  chapters  for  girls,  number  1,078  with 
24,703  members.  There  are  also  1.763  women's  so- 
cieties for  church  work  with  42,066  members.  The 
women's  societies  raised  for  general  church  purposes 
in  1906  the  sum  of  $200,492;  the  Westminster  leagues, 
$36,831;  and  the  Sunday  schools,  $138,589. 

The  general  assembly  in  1906  authorized  the  organ- 
ization in  its  congregations  of  societies  composed  of 
men,  to  be  known  as  Presbyterian  brotherhoods,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  more  active  interest 
among  men  in  the  work  and  services  of  the  church. 

Through  its  Executive  Committee  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, the  church  aids  in  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
ministers,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers.  The  amount  contributed  in  1906  to  this 
cause  was  $137,652,  of  which  a  little  more  than 
$100,000  was  for  an  endowment  fund,  thereby  raising 
this  fund  to  nearly  $200,000.  Aid  was  given  to  31 
ministers;  to  125  widows,  in  whose  homes  were  69 
fatherless  children  under  14  years  of  age;  and  to  13 
orphans.  For  the  evangelization  of  the  negroes,  in- 
cluding maintenance  of  a  training  school  for  ministers, 
there  was  raised  the  sum  of  $14,247;  for  colportage 
and  Sunday  school  missions,  $13,547;  for  the  .  Bible 
cause,  mainly  in  support  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety, $7,442;  for  expenses  of  the  church  courts,  $21 ,942; 
and  for  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  causes,  $183,102. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  tbe 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  3,104  organizations  in  13  synods 
and  83  presbyteries,  located  in  16  states,  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  these  organizations,  1,482  are  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  and  1,461  in  the  South  Central  division, 
North  Carolina  leading  with  424. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
266,345;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  2,789 
organizations,  about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  61 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  3.012  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  898,087,  as  reported 
by  2,698  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$15,488,489,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $539,11 1 ;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  60  or- 
ganizations; and  942  parsonages  valued  at  $2,598,485. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  2,301  organizations, 
number  2,699,  with  24,327  officers  and  teachers  and 
189,767  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  1.606,  and  there  are  also  53  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report,  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  713  organizations,  86,624  com- 
municants, and  $6,676,337  in  the  value  of  church 
pro|>erty. 
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1  Oklahoma  ami  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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8 
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1 

8 

70 

'Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  com  blood. 
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'  Include*  I  independent  churrh. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VAI.UK  OF  CHURCH  PRoPEKTY,  DEBT  ON'  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  190ft. 


O-ntral  Alabama  

Kiist  Alabama  

Mobile  

North  Alabama ...  

Tuscaloosa  

Synod  of  Mk.jii-.i-  

Arlcuiuaa  

Ouachita  

Flaa  DIuH.  

Wadibuunia  

Synod  of  Florida  

Florida  

St.  Johns  

8UHBliUB>«  

Synod  of  Georgia   

A  iti**rw  ........«.»«... 

AtiwiUl .  4.......  .•■■m 

AupnU  

Cherolu*  

Macon  

Saramiah  

Synod  of  Kentucky  

Ebrni-u-r  

LuuUvflle  

Muhtrnnunr.  

Paducok  

Trans; IvaiUa  

wo«t  Lexington   

Synod  of  Louisiana  

Louisiana  

New  Orleans  

W**'j  It  i » **r. ........  

Synod  of  Mississippi    

Cratral  Mbwlwlppl   

CllirkosuW.,  

KUut  

Meridian  

MlMMIppI  

North  MfooMlprM..  

Synod  of  Missouri  

I.ofmj-ctte  

aflaouri  

Palmyra  

Potoal  

81,  l^llln 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

Albemarle  

Asheville  

Ooocord  

Fayctlevtlle  

Kings  Mountain  , 
Mecklenburg  

Synod  of  South 

<h*rtc*foii  

Knonr  

Ilannony....  ... 

I'ii'  lb*c .  . . 
South  Carolina.., 

6yno.JofTeun.sMf.. 

Columbia  

Hotslon  

KlMJtvillc  

Memphis  

NwhvlUe  

Western  District 


1  Includes  1  Independent  church. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CIIURGH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES:  1908-ContinucJ. 
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ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OK  NORTH  AMERICA  (ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH). 


lllSTOKV. 

Tlie  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  «lirect 
descendant  of  the  first  secession  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  in  November,  1733.  At  that 
time  4  ministers  -Ebenczer  Erskine,  William  Wilson, 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher— withdrew 
from  the  state  church,  holding  that  the  law  of  patron- 
age, which  deprived  the  people  of  any  voice  in  the 
choke  of  a  pastor,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism.  They  formed,  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  an  Associated  Presbytery,  but  did  not  act  judi- 
cially as  a  presbytery  until  1736.  Iu  1737,  4  oilier 
ministers  joined  them.  The  movement  became  pop- 
ular and  developed  into  the  Secession  Synod  of 
Edinburgh. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  families  which  emigrated  to 
this  country,  this  synod  sent  two  missionaries  in  the  fall 
of  1753,  who  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  others 
who  came  out  from  the  mother  church,  and  in  1754 
organized  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Meanwhile  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Old  Covenanter  Church  had  also 
come,  forming  in  1774  what  was  known  as  the 
Reformed  Presbytery.  In  1782  the  two  bo<lies,  the 
Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
united,  taking  the  name  of  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Two  minister's  and  three  ruling 
elders,  however,  refused  to  enter  this  union  and  con- 
tinued the  organization  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  recognized  by  the  mother 
(Secession)  Synod  of  Scotland.    Other  presbyteries 


were  organized,  and  in  1801  they  developed  into  the 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  In  1858  this 
Associate  Synod  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  effected  a  union,  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.'  Eleven  ministers 
refused  to  enter  this  union  and  continued  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian  Church. 

DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  Calvinistic,  adhering  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger 
ami  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  has  a  published  testi- 
mony (the  Associate  Testimony)  explaining  its  posi- 
tion on  many  doctrinal  points  more  fully  than  does 
the  Westminster  Confession.  It  encourages  public 
solemn  covenanting,  provides  against  occasional  com- 
munion, opposes  secret  societies,  and  prescribes  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise  services. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  or  government  this  branch  of  the  church 
differs  in  no  essential  element  from  other  Presbyte- 
rian churches.  The  session  is  the  local  court,  made 
up  of  ruling  elders  elected  by  the  people,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  pastor.  The  next  higher  court  is  the 
presbytery,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of  a 
given  territory,  and  is  made  up  of  the  ministers  resi- 
dent in  this  territory,  together  with  a  representative 

'See  Tinted  Prabytflrian  Church,  ikiro  544. 
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filler  from  each  pastoral  charge.  To  this  court  belongs 
the  prerogative  of  judging  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  The  synod  is  the  court  supe- 
rior to  the  presbytery.  This  branch  of  the  church 
being  small,  the  synod  is  the  highest  court,  or  court  of 
last  resort. 

WORK. 

The  only  home  missionary  work  at  the  present  time 
is  that  which  itinerant  ministers  perforin  in  congrega- 
tions without  a  stated  pastor,  and  is  carried  on  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  presbyteries.  The  finan- 
cial support  is  chiefly  from  the  congregations  thus 
served,  though  it  is  supplemented  by  general  contri- 
butions. In  1906  there  were  4  agents  thus  employed 
in  9  churches,  and  the  amount  contributed,  aside  from 
that  by  the  congregations,  was  $605. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried 
on  in  Seoni,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  jointly 
with  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod  of  Scot- 
land. This  work  was  begun  by  the  Scottish  synod 
in  1872,  and  the  American  synod  has  been  associated 
with  it  for  ahout  ten  years.  The  report  for  1906 
shows  1  church  organization  with  57  members;  2 
American  missionaries,  assisted  by  2  Scottish  helpers 
and  7  natives;  3  schools  with  189  pupils;  I  hospital, 
in  which  2,827  patients  were  treated;  1  orphanage 
with  70  inmates;  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$740.  The  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Scot- 
tish svnod. 


The  church  has  no  college  or  other  school  under  its 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  at  present,  and  car- 
ries on  no  institutional  work.  It  reports  9  young 
people's  societies  with  1 40  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tahlcs,  the  denomination 
has  22  organizations  in  3  presbyteries,  located  in  6 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  14  are  in  the  North 
C'eutral  division.  The  state  having  the  largest  num- 
ber is  Pennsylvania  with  8. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  786; 
of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  19  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,575, 
and  church  property  valued  at  $28,825,  against  which 
there  appears  no  indebtedness.  There  are  9  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  13  officers  and  teachers  and  289 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  12. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  9  organizations,  267  communicants, 
and  $375  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS, COMMUNICANTS  OK  MKMIIKRS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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The  union  in  1782  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
representing  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  representing  the  Associate  Synod 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,'  was  followed  by  a  steady  increase  in  the 
strength  of  that  body,  until  it  included  four  synods 
which  were  organized  under  a  general  synod.  One  of 
these  synods,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolines,  became  some- 

'See  Aamciato  Presbyterian  Chunk,  i>ai*n  5.w. 


what  doubtful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  general  synod 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  churches, 
and  withdrew  in  1821,  becoming  in  the  next  year  an 
independent  body — the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
.  the  South.  Under  this  name  it  has  since  maintained 
an  independent  existence. 

In  doctrine  the  synod  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  hav- 
ing the  same  symbols  of  faith  as  the  other  reformed 
churches.  In  polity  it  is  presbyterian,  in  close  accord 
with  other  similar  bodies.  Its  distinctive  feature,  it 
claims,  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 
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The  home  mission  work  of  tho  synod,  carrieil  on 
through  its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  founds  and  fos- 
ters churches  in  southern  cities  and  towns,  and  for 
tins  work  during  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  $13,913  was 
contributed. 

The  foreign  work,  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  is  in  Mexico  and  India.  There  are  1 1 
organized  churches,  besiiles  9  other  preaching  stations, 
342  communicants,  13  American  missionaries,  and  12 
native  helpers.  Tho  educational  work  includes  1  boys' 
school,  1  girls'  school,  and  4  parochial  schools  in  Mex-  I 
ico,  with  a  total  of  about  300  pupils.  There  is  also  a 
hospital  in  Mexico,  and  an  orphanage  accommodating 
14  inmates.  The  property  on  the  foreign  field  is  valued 
at  148,450.  Tho  contributions  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  amount  for  the  orphanage  in  Mexico,  were 
$19,650. 

Educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  include 
1  male  college,  1  female  college,  and  1  theological  sem- 
inary, with  20  teachers  and  337  pupils.  The  value  of 
property  devoted  to  this  work  is  $103,000,  and  there 
are  endowments  estimated  at  $150,000.  The  synod 
has  also  an  orphanage  in  the  United  States  accom- 
modating 9  inmates,  the  propertv  being  valued  at 
$5,000. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  has  2,531  mem- 
bers,and  contributed  during  the  year $2,270.    The  Sun- 


day schools  also  contributed  $3,589  to  the  benevolences 
of  the  church. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  141  organizations  in  S  presbyteries,  located  in  14 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  90  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  South  Carolina  leading  with  47. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
13,201.  Of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  134 
organizations,  about  45  per  cent  are  males  and  55  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  142  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  50,075,  as  reported  by  132  organiza- 
tions; church  property  valued  at  $436,550,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $16,680;  and 
51  parsonages  valued  at  $96,975.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  126  organizations,  number  131,  with 
1,109  ollicers  and  teachers  and  9,732  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  thedenomi- 
nation  is  111,  and  there  are  also  4  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  25  organizations,  4,700  commu- 
nicants, and  $224,700  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBV 

HI8TORY. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  was  organized 
by  John  Knox  on  lus  return  from  u  conference  with 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  in  1560.  As  it  became  evident  that 
the  Stuart  dynasty  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  organi- 
zation, because  of  its  asserted  inde|>cudence  of  state 
control,  a  movement  was  started  in  1580,  though  ap- 
parently not  fully  organized,  for  covenanting  together 
in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  this  move- 
ment secured  a  quasi  indorsement  from  James  VI. 
During  the  following  years,  as  the  church  developed, 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  ministry, 
and  burgesses  met  in  Glasgow,  abolished  the  episco- 
pacy, and  ordered  that  every  |>erson  should  sign  the 
covenant  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Anticipating  hostile  action  from  the  king,  the  Cove- 
nanters prepared  for  war,  and  the  following  years  were 
signalized  by  constant  hostilities,  which  continued 
until  1640,  when  an  agreement  was  signed  for  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  "Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  was  received  by  "the  Knglish 
Parliament  of  the  assembly  of  divines  in  1643."  This 
covenant  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
sorts  of  persons  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  to  preserve  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government,  *  *  *  according  to  the  wonl  of 
God  and  practice  of  the  best  Reformed  churches;  and 
to  endeavor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in 
religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  catechising;  to  "en- 
deavor, without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by  arch- 
bishops and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending 
on  that  hierarchy),  and  whatsoever  should  be  found 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness;" 
to  "preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parlia- 
ments, the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  king's 
majesty's  person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and 
defense  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom;" to  "endeavor  the  discovery  of  incendiaries  and 
malignants  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  trial  and  receive  condign  punishment;" 
finally,  to  "assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into 
this  covenant  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  l>e  divided  or 
to  be  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  union,  whether  to 
make  defection  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable 
indifference  or  neutrality  in  this  cause." 

It  was  signed  by  memliers  of  both  Houses  anil  by 
civil  and  military  officers  and,  very  reluctantly,  by 
Charles  II,  in  1650,  when  he  was  hoping  to  recover  the 
English  throne.    After  his  restoration,  a  majority  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  1661,  ordered  it  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  In  the  same  year  the 
Scottish  Parliament  renounced  the  covenant  and  de- 
clared the  king  supreme.  The  Covenanters  protested 
against  these  wrongs,  and,  under  the  name  of  "Con- 
venticlers"  and  sometimes  "  Hamiltonians,"  were  sub- 
jected to  a  fierce  and  cruel  persecution.  Without 
having  any  special  ecclesiastical  organization,  they 
formed  societies  for  worship,  meeting  often  in  houses, 
barns,  and  caves,  and  continued  to  do  this  even  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689.  At  that 
time  there  was  established  what  was  known  as  the 
revolution  settlement,  which  again  made  the  Presby- 
terian Church  the  state  church  of  Scotland.  Some, 
however,  believing  that  in  this  settlement  reformation 
principles  had  been  seriously  compromised,  refused  to 
recognize  any  longer  the  authority  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  identified  themselves  with  the  Covenant- 
ers of  the  previous  years;  but  it  was  not  until  1743 
that  they  perfected  an  organization  called  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Scotland. 

The  first  minister  of  this  body  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland  in  1752.  As  others  joined  him  they 
constituted,  in  1774,  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  Eight 
years  later,  1782,  this  Presbytery  united  with  the  As- 
sociate Presbyter}- 1  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, there  were  some  who  were  dissatisfied,  and  in  1798 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  was  reorganized.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  held  in  1800  it  was  stated  that 
in  some  of  the  congregations  there  were  members  who 
owned  slaves,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retained  in  their  communion.  This  action 
was  enforced,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  there  were  only  three  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian congregations  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  and  these  were  in  the  border  states. 

By  1809  the  presbytery  had  grown  so  that  a  synod 
was  constituted.  Somewhat  later,  there  arose  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  practical  relation  of  the 
members  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  culminated  in  1833  in  a  division  of  the  church. 
One  party,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Old  Light),  refused  to  allow  its  members  to 
vote  or  hold  office  under  the  present  constitution. 
The  other,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  (New  Light),  imposed  no  such  restric- 
tions on  its  members.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
framing  of  a  new  covenant  embodying  t  he  engagements 
of  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  so  far  as  applicable  in  this 
land,  and,  in  1871,  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  the  synod  engaged 
for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  covenanting. 

i See  As-.i«iato  Piwbytcrinn  Church,  page  555,  aaJ  United 
rro»li>(eriau  Chun-h.  pa|{<>  541. 
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The  synod  maintains  that  God  is  the  source  of  all 
legitimate  power;  that  lie  lias  instituted  civil  govern- 
ment for  Ills  own  glory  and  the  good  of  men;  that  He 
has  appointed  His  Son,  the  Mediator,  to  headship  over 
the  nations;  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  supreme  law 
and  ride  in  national  as  well  as  in  all  other  things.  Its 
members  pledge  themselves  to  "promote  the  inter- 
ests of  public  order  and  justice;  to  support  cheerfully 
whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  in  which 
they  dwell;"  and  to  "pray  and  labor  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  for  its  reformation  by  a 
constitutional  recognition  of  God  as  the  source  of  all 
power,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule.^and  of  the  true 
Christian  religion."  They,  however,  "  it  fuse  to  in- 
corporate by  any  act  with  the  political  body  until  this 
blessed  reformation  has  been  secured."  and  explain 
thus  their  refusal  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
accepted  as  the  very  Word  of  God,  and  as  the  su- 
preme standard  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
practice.  Their  teachings  with  reference  to  doctrine 
are  summarized  in  the  subordinate  standards,  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  ami  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Testimony;  ami  their  teachings 
with  reference  to  order  and  worship  are  summarized, 
in  substance,  in  the  Westminster  Form  of  Church 
Government  ami  Directory  for  Worship.  The  cove- 
nant of  1S71  is  recognized  as  binding  on  those  who 
took  it,  and  on  those  they  represented. 

Only  members  in  regular  standing  are  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  children  of  church  meml>ers 
only  are  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  alone  is  used  in  the 
service  of  praise.  Instruments  of  music  are  not  al- 
lowed in  worship.  Connection  with  secret  societies  is 
prohibited. 

POt.ITY. 

Presbyterianism  is  considered  as  the  "only  divinely 
instituted  form  of  government  in  the  Christian 
Church."  The  church  courts  are  the  session,  the 
presbytery,  and  the  synod,  there  being  no  general 
assembly.  The  ollicers  are  of  two  classes,  elders  and 
deacons.  Elders  include  both  those  who  rule  and 
those  who  also  teach;  the  deacons  care  for  the  poor, 
and  are  usually  intrusted  with  the  temporalities.  To 
the  latter  office  women  are  eligible.  In  the  church 
courts  the  ruling  elder  and  the  minister  are  on  an 
equality. 

WOKK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  synod  is  carried  on  in 
the  home  department  by  the  Central  Hoard  of  Missions, 
and  in  the  foreign  department  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  home  mission  work  is  chiefly  among 
the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  ami  the  negroes  in  Alabama. 
There  is  also  a  Chinese  mission  in  California,  under  the 
care  of  the  Colorado  Presbytery,  and  a  Jewish  mission 
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in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  the  Jewish  Mission 
Board.  The  report  for  1906  shows  13  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  work  and  15  in  the  southern 
work;  50  churches  aided:  and  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $17,73S,  to  which  should  lie  added  $20,158  for 
church  erection,  making  a  total  of  $37,896. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  southern 
China,  and  in  northern  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Cyprus. 
The  work  in  the  latter  sections  is  chiefly  among  the 
Nusairiych,  one  of  the  few  pagan  communities  remain- 
ing in  that  region.  The  report  for  1906  shows  5 
stations  occupied  by  missionaries,  and  10  outstations; 
3(5  American  missionaries,  including  wives;  44  native 
helpers;  2  organized  churches,  besides  a  number  of 
congregation*;  403  church  members;  14  schools 
with  720  pupils;  and  2  hospitals  and  1  dispensary, 
.  treating  annually  about  2,500  patients.  The  total 
1  income  for  the  year  1000  was  $20,005;  the  average  for 
the  five  years,  1901-1906,  was  $21,890.  The  board 
holds  property  to  the  value  of  $26,000,  and  has  an 
endowment  for  its  educational  and  other  work  of 
$100,871. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  includes  1  college  with  265  pupils;  a  theological 
seminary  with  16  pupils;  and  9  schools,  sonic  of  them 
connected  with  the  different  missions,  with  559  pupils, 
making  a  total  of  840  pupils.  Of  those  in  the  mission 
schools,  50  are  in  the  Indian  school,  70  in  the  school 
for  colored  people  at  Selma,  Ala.,  105  in  the  Jewish 
mission  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  48  in  the  Chinese 
school  in  California.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of 
the  schools  is  included  in  the  amount  contributed  for 
home  missions.  For  the  college  and  seminary  there 
was  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,398.  The 
value  of  property  devoted  to  educational  work  is 
$91,000,  and  of  endowment,  $162,21 1. 

The  church  has  a  home  for  the  aged  with  20  inmates, 
and  4  hospitals  with  60  inmates.  The  amount  con- 
tributed for  the  support  of  the  home  was  $4,917.  It 
has  property  valued  at  $40,000  ami  an  endowment 
of  $5,000. 

There  are  about  60  young  people's  societies,  with  a 
membership  estimated  at  1,700. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  arc  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  114  organizations  in  9  presbyteries,  located 
in  19  states.  Of  these  organizations,  53  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  and  50  in  the  North  Central 
division.  The  state  having  the  largest  number  is 
Pennsylvania  with  31. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
9.122;  of  these,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination    has   116   church  edifices;  a  seating 
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capacity  for  church  edifices  of  34,1 10;  church  property 
valued  at  f  1,258, 105,  against  which  there  appears  an 
indebtedness  of  $4H,650;  and  23  parsonages  valued  at 
$52,800.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  103 
organizations,  number  122,  with  1,270  officers  and 
teachers  and  9,613  scholars. 


The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  128,  and  there  are  also  13  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  185*0,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  1,452  communi- 
cants, but  an  increase  of  $186,705  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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VALUE  OF  CDURCn  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CBURCI1  PROPERTY, 

SCHOOLS,  BY  STATES:  I90G. 
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ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  lfKKi. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  PRESBYTERIES:  1904! 
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REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
HISTORY. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanter)  Church, 
which  was  reorganized  in  1798  and  developed  into  a 
synod  in  1809, 1  was  divided  in  1833  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  its  members  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  two  parties  were  termed 
"Old  Light"  and  '  New  Light,"  the  former  objecting 
t4>  any  partic  ipation  in  public  affairs,  the  latter  leaving 
the  decision  with  the  individual.  The  former  was 
called  the  "Synod  "and  the  latter  the  "General  Synod." 

The  General  Synod  holds  equally  with  the  Synod 
to  the  Westminster  Standards,  to  the  headship  of 
Christ  over  nations,  to  the  doctrine  of  "public  social 
covenanting,"  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in 
singing,  to  restricted  communion  in  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  and  to  the  principle  of  "di.sscnt  from  all 
immoral  civil  institutions;"  but  allows  its  members  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  Ik*  regarded  as  an  immoral  institution, 
and  thus  determine  what  duties  of  citizenship  devolve 

•Sco  Synod  »f  the  Reformed  Pre.-I.yuriaii  Chnreh.  page  WO. 


IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

upon  them.  The)-  may,  therefore,  exercise  the  fran- 
chise and  hold  office,  provided  they  do  not  in  these 
civil  acts  violate  the  principle  that  forbids  connection 
with  immoral  institutions.  Many  of  them  do  partici- 
pate in  elections.  Negotiations  for  the  union  of  the 
General  Synod  and  the  Synod  failed  in  1S90,  l>ccausc 
i  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  a  basis  which  inter- 
preted the  phrase  "incorporate  with  the  political 
body"  as  meaning  "such  incorporation  us  involves 
sinful  compliance  with  the  religious  defects  of  the 
written  constitution  as  it  now  stands,  either  in  holding 
such  ofhees  as  require  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, or  in  voting  for  men  to  administer  such 
ofhees." 

In  polity  this  church  Is  in  general  accord  with  other 
Presbyterian  bodies. 

The  church  has  a  sustentation  fund  for  aiding  weak 
congregations,  and  a  church  extension  board  which 
assists  in  building  church  edifices  and  parsonages. 

Foreign  missionary  work  was  begun  in  northern 
India  by  Dr.  James  Campbell  in  1836.  In  1869  it 
was  suspended,  but  in  1883  a  native  Hindu,  the  Rev. 
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O.  W.  Scott,  was  appointed  missionary.  The  report 
at  the  close  of  1900  showed  26  workers,  all  natives, 
there  being  no  American  missionaries;  7  churches 
with  550  members;  1  orphanage;  2  leper  asylums; 
amount  contributed  by  the  churches  in  this  country, 
$9,455;  and  property  with  an  estimated  value  of  $4,000. 

The  church  has  a  theological  seminary  located  at 
Philadelphia,  and  a  college  at  (Vdarville,  Ohio.  The 
2  institutions  reported  10  instructors,  145  students, 
property  valued  at  $00,300,  and  endowment  funds 
amounting  to  $S9.3sO.  There  are  II  young  jx-ople's 
societies  with  200  meml>ers.  The  (ieneral  Synod  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 


which  follow.  As  shown  by  those  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  27  organizations  in  5  presbyteries,  located 
in  9  states.  Of  these  organizations,  more  than  one- 
half  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  Pennsylvania 
leading  with  9. 

The  total  numl>er  of  communicants  reported  is 
.1,020;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  25  organi- 
zations, alwiut  42  per  cent  are  males  and  58  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  27  church  edifices;  a  sealing  capacitv  for 
church  edifices  of  11,010;  church  property  valued  at 
1365,400,  against  which  there  ap|>ears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $25,420;  and  S  parsonages  valued  at  $17,250. 
There  are  23  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  255  officers 
and  teachers  ami  2,013  scholars. 

The  Dumber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  20,  and  there  are  also  2  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  6  organizations,  9S2  communicants, 
ami  $103,000  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (COVENANTED). 


rmn  deeds  of  our  covenanted  forefathers,  *  *  *  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  as  they  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  purest  times,  i.  e.,  between  the  years  1638 
and  1049  inclusive,  the  Covenants,  National  and  Sol- 
emn League,  and  the  renovation  of  these  Covenants 
at  Auchensaugh  as  making  them  applicable  in  every 
land."  Holding  to  all  the  covenanted  attainments 
of  their  fathers,  the  members  do  not  vote,  hold  office, 
or  sit  on  juries;  do  not  admit  of  Sunday  schools,  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  or  kindred  associations;  and 
have  no  foreign  or  home  missionary  work,  and  no 
educational  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

This  body  has  but  I  society,  not  at  this  time  a  fully 
organized  church,  located  in  Butler  county,  Pa.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  17;  7  of 
these  are  males  ard  10  are  females. 

The  society  is  at  present  without  a  minister,  being 
supplied  by  a  theological  student. 

The  report  for  1890  showed  4  organizations  with  37 
communicants. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PEACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1806 


niSTOKY. 

In  1840,  2  ministers  and  3  elders  withdrew  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  1  on  the 
ground  that  "the  Synod  fellowshiped  and  indorsed 
voluntary  and  irresponsible  associations  of  the  day 
composed  of  persons  of  all  religious  professions  or  of 
no  profession;  and  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  their  ecclesiastical 
relations;  and  that  they  refused  to  confess  and  forsake 
these  sins  *  *  *."  They  organized  a  presbytery  under 
the  name  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Cov- 
enanted). The  presbytery  was  disorganized  in  1845 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  ministers  composing  it, 
but  was  reorganized  in  1853.  In  1883  it  contained  4 
ministers  and  6  organizations  located  in  4  states,  be- 
sides scattered  adherents  at  other  points.  Again  in 
1887  the  presbytery  was  disorganized,  and  since  1903 
has  been  without  a  minister.  In  1906  there  was  only 
one  small  society  at  North  Union,  Pa.,  with  1  elder 
and  1  theological  student. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  church  is  Presbyterian, 
and  acknowledges  "the  binding  obligation  of  the  sol- 

1  See  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America, 
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REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


HISTORY. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1883  in  consequence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  of  a  question  of 
discipline  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  General  Synod.  In  the  matter  of 
participation  in  political  elections,  regarding  the  Re- 
public as  essentially  Christian,  it  holds  with  the  General 
Synod  that  Christians  may  vote  and  be  voted  for. 

In  doctrine  it  is  Calvinistic  and  in  polity  strictly 
prcshyterian. 

Its  missionary  work  includes,  in  this  country,  the 
employment  of  a  Syrian  missionary  among  the  Syrian 
communities,  for  which  the  sum  of  $526  has  been  con- 


tributed annually  for  several  years.  The  church  also 
employs  a  native  worker  in  India,  and  contributed  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $325,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  advance 
on  the  average  of  preceding  years.  There  is  a  }"oung 
people's  league  with  about  20  members;  a  ladies' 
aid  society  for  charitable  and  local  work;  and  a  pro- 
gressive mission  band,  educating  a  native  girl  in 
India. 

STATISTICS. 

This  body  has  but  1  organization  in  the  United 
States,  located  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  440; 
of  these,  about  44  per  cent  arc  males  and  56  per  cent 
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females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  The  church  is  at  present  without  a  minister,  being 

has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capacity  of  650,  supplied  by  ministers  from  other  Presbyterian  bodies, 

and  church  property  valued  at  $200,000,  against  As  compared  with  the  report  for  1800,  these  figures 

which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $5,000.    There  show  the  same  organization,  with  a  decrease  of  160 

is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  20  officers  and  communicants,  but  an  increase  of  $125,000  m  the 

teachers  and  132  scholars.  value  of  church  property. 
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HISTORY. 

The  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America 
began  with  the  earliest  English  voyages  of  discovery. 
Frobisher  (1578)  and  Drake  (1579)  had  chaplains 
with  them,  interested  not  merely  in  the  ships'  com- 
panies, but  in  the  people  they  found;  and  the  char- 
ters of  the  colonies  started  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
(1578  and  1583)  and  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1584- 
1587)  all  included,  in  some  form,  provision  for  "'pub- 
lic service  according  to  the  Church  of  England." 
Later  enterprises  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  followed  the  same  general  policy.  Occasional 
services  were  conducted  at  various  places,  but  perma- 
nent worship  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  begun 
in  1607,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  underneath  a 
great  sail  stretched  between  two  old  trees,  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  for  the  first  time,  at  Jamestown,  Va. 
The  spirit  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  this  colony  was 
one  of  kindly  toleration  for  all,  but  with  the  passing 
of  the  colony  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Crown,  the  harsh  tone  prevalent  in  England  mani- 


fested itself  in  Virginia,  also,  in  rigid  laws  in  regard 
to  Puritans  and  Quakers. 

The  distance  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  vestries  to 
hire  ministers  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sending  out  of  unfit  persons  by  English  patrons, 
brought  alxmt  an  unfortunate  condition  which  the 
bishop  of  Ixindon  sought  to  remedv  by  sending  the 
Rev.  James  Blair  as  a  missionary  to  the  colonies.  lie 
accomplished  much,  especially  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  1693  obtained  a  charter  for  William  and 
Mary  College,  which  was  founded  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  was  endowed  with  20,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
annually  for  its  maintenance.  He  also  secured  pastors 
for  many  churches. 

In  New  England  isolated  attempts  at  church  organi- 
zation were  made,  but  for  many  years  none  proved 
permanent,  since  the  Puritans  applied  to  the  Anglicans 
the  same  proscription  from  which  they  themselves  had 
fled.  With  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  was 
appointed  in  1686;  and  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  the 
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first  Episcopal  church  in  New  England,  was  opened  in 
1689.  In  1698  an  Episcopal  church  was  established 
at  Newport,  It.  I.,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  conse- 
cration of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  city. 

In  Man-land  the  Protestant  element  in  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  Mans  erected  a  chapel,  and  held  services 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
growth  of  the  church  was  slow,  hut  the  arrival  in  1700 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  gave  it  new  life.  His  influ- 
ence was  felt  also  in  the  other  colonies,  for  it  was  he 
who  gave  the  impulse  for  the  organization  in  England 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  so  large  a  share  in  establishing  the  church  in 
America  on  a  firm  foundation. 

This  society  began  its  work  by  sending  in  1702  a 
delegation  to  visit  the  scattered  churches.  At  that 
time  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  half  a  dozen 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  outside  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  the  whole  number  from  Maine  to 
Carolina  was  less  than  fifty.  This  mission  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  The  number  of  churches  was 
greatly  increased,  and  a  far  better  grade  of  ministers 
was  secured  for  them.  There  were,  however,  too  many 
of  the  class  who  drift  to  distant  sections,  and  who,  re- 
moved from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help. 

Of  the  individuals  whose  influence  was  felt  in  the 
early  colonial  church,  Dean  Berkeley,  later  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  undoubtedly  took  precedence.  He  came  to 
Newport,  H.  I.,  in  172!),  with  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  university  in  the  colonies.  While  his  purpose  re- 
mained unaccomplished  because  of  the  fuilure  of  the 
financial  support  promised  him,  he  became  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education,  lie  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  munificent  benefactors  of 
Yale  College,  and,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  con- 
tributed largely  toward  forming  the  charters  and  di- 
recting the  course  of  King's  College  at  New  York,  now 
Columbia  University,  ond  of  the  Academy  and  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  general  survey  of  the  situation  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  reveals  the  causes  of 
the  weakness  of  the  church.  There  was,  first,  a  quasi 
establishment  in  a  few  colonies,  not  sufficient  to  be  of 
positive  assistance,  but  just  enough  to  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  the  strong  dissenting  element  which 
feared  the  introduction  of  a  state  church,  to  avoid 
which  they  hail  left  England.  There  was,  secondly, 
t  he  difficulty  of  securing  competent  ministers  who  were 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  colonies.  The  im- 
possibility of  ordination,  except  by  a  tedious  and 
expensive  t rip  to  England,  deterred  many  colonial 
churchmen  from  applic  ation  for  orders,  and  as  a  result 
the  churches  were  supplied  chiefly  from  abroad,  and 
this  proved   a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 


strength.  Throughout  the  whole  period,  repeated 
urgent  appeals  for  an  episcopate  were  made,  but  all 
failed,  owing  probably  in  part  to  ignorance  in  the 
r  Church  of  England  as  to  the  real  situation,  in  part  to 
a  failure  to  realize  the  missionary  power  and  value  of 
the  episcopate,  and  especially  to  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  an  American  episcopate  shown  by  English 
political  leaders  who  feared  that  if  the  colonies  were 
provided  with  bishops  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  claim  their  independence. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  the  Church  of 
England  enjoyed  a  slow  but  steady  growth  in  power 
up  to  the  Revolutionary  war.    In  the  southern  colo- 
nies it  was  the  predominant  church,  and  people  were 
required  by  law  to  contribute  to  its  support,  though 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  harmony  between  clergy 
and  people.    In  New  England  and  the  middle  colo- 
nies, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  largely  an  alien  institu- 
'  tion,  opposed  by  a  strong  majority  of  dissenters.  No- 
!  where  was  it  strong  financially,  and  its  support  came 
)  largely  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  Episcopal  churches 
thoroughly  disorganized.  Most  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  generally  loyal  to  the  Crown,  left  the  country, 
going  either  to  Kngland  or  to  Canada,  and  of  those 
who  remained,  few  conducted  any  services,  partly 
for  lack  of  congregations,  and  partly  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  conducting  the  sen-ices  in  full,  includ- 
ing the  petition  for  the  royal  family.  Even  the  sem- 
blance of  an  establishment  was  no  longer  maintained, 

'  and  few,  if  any.  desired  one.  There  was  no  episco- 
pacy, and  not  even  any  association  of  churches.  Fur- 
thermore, so  intense  was  the  sentiment  of  state  loyalty 
that  there  was  little  recognition  of  any  relation  be- 
tween the  churches  of  different  states.  The  first  move 
toward  an  organization  was  the  appearance,  in  1782, 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Case  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered,"  written 
by  the  Rev.  William  White  of  Philadelphia,  but  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  this  he  urged  that,  without 
waiting  for  a  bishop,  the  churches  should  unite  in  some 
form  of  association  and  common  government.  Ho 
also  outlined  a  plan  which  embodied  most  of  the  essen- 
'tial  characteristics  of  the  diocesan  and  general  con- 
ventions as  adopted  later. 

Meanwhile  the  Maryland  legislature  had,  in  1779, 
passed  an  act  committing  to  certain  vestries,  as  trustees, 
the  property  of  the  parishes,  but  also  prohibiting  general 
assessments,  and  affirming  the  right  of  each  taxpayer 

I  to  designate  the  denomination  to  whose  support  his 
contribution  should  be  applied.  The  next  year  a  con- 
ference was  called,  consisting  of  3  clergymen  and  24 
laymen,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
asking  that  the  vestries  be  empowered  to  raise  money 
for  parish  uses  by  pew  rents  and  other  means.  As  it 
was  essential  to  the  petition  that  the  organization  have 
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a  title,  the  name  "Protectant  Episcopal  Church"  was 
suggested  as  appropriate;  the  term  "Protestant"  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  Church  of  Koine,  and  the  term 
"Episcopal"  distinguishing  it  from  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  bodies.  This  name  was  formally 
approved  by  a  conference  at  Annapolis  in  1783,  and 
appears  to  have  continued  in  use  until  definitely 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  178!). 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  desire  for  a  full 
organization,  the  Man-land  churches  elected  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  bishop,  and  the  Connecticut  churches, 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabury.  No  steps  wen1  taken  by  Doctor 
Smith  toward  consecration,  but  Doctor  Seabury  went 
to  England  and  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  latter  received  him  cordially,  but  could 
not  sec  his  way  clear  to  accede  to  his  request  under  the 
existing  political  conditions.  Doctor  Seabury  there- 
fore applied  to  the  nonjuring  Scottish  bishops,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  performed  the  office,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1784. 

As  it  l>ecame  evident  that  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  the  different  states  were  organizing  independently, 
a  movement  to  constitute  an  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  whole  United  States  was  inaugurated,  largely  by 
the  initiative  of  Dr.  William  White,  at  an  informal 
meeting  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1784. 
Three  states  only  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— were  represented,  but  correspondence  with 
other  states  resulted  in  a  convention  in  New  York,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  with  delegates  from  8  states. 
This  was  also  informal,  with  no  recognized  authority, 
and  representing  very  diverse  views,  but  it  adopted, 
with  noteworthy  unanimity,  a  recommendation  to 
the  churches,  embodying  the  following  fundamental 
principles: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

II.  That  the  Epi**o]>al  Church  in  each  state  send  deputies  to 
the  convention,  consisting  of  clergy  and  laity. 

III.  That  associated  congregations  in  two  or  more  mute*  may  send 
deputies  jointly. 

IV.  That  the  said  church  shall  maintain  the  doctrine*  of  the  go*, 
pel  a*  now  held  by  the  Church  of  Englnnd.  and  shall  adhere  to  the 
liturgy  of  said  church,  a*  far  as  shall  he  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
ca! Revolution  and  the  constitution  of  the  respective  states. 

V.  That  in  every  state  where  there  shall  he  a  bishop  duly  con- 
■ecnted  and  settled,  he  shall  be  considered  as  u  member  of  the  con- 
vention ex  officio. 

VI.  That  the  clergy  and  laity  assembled  in  convention  shall 
deliberate  in  one  body,  but  shall  vote  separately;  and  the  concur- 
rence of  both  shall  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  measure. 

VII.  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  convention  shall  be  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next;  to 
which  it  is  hoped  and  earnestly  desired  that  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  respective  stale*  will  send  their  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
duly  instructed  and  authorized  to  proceed  on  the  necessary  busi- 
ness herein  proposed  for  their  deliberation. 

The  project  of  a  general  convention  aroused  varying 
sentiments.  In  the  South  it  was  feared  that  too  much 
ecclesiastical  authority  would  be  assumed  by  it;  while 


in  the  North  it  was  feared  that  too  much  would  be 
conceded  to  it.  When  the  convention  next  met,  in 
September,  1785,  at  Philadelphia,  16  clergymen  and 
24  laymen  were  present,  representing  only  7  of  the  13 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  New 
England  was  thus  not  represented  at  all,  and  there 
were  numerous  protests  from  many  quarters  against 
the  proposed  plan  of  organization.  The  convention 
adopted,  however,  with  some  modifications,  the  prin- 
ciples already  mentioned,  anil  then  undertook  to  draw- 
up  a  constitution  and  a  liturgy,  the  latter  under  the 
general  oversight  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  the 
former  under  that  of  Dr.  William  White.  The  lit- 
urgy, as  adopted,  involved  some  radical  changes  sig- 
nificant of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  times,  but  most 
of  these  changes  were  afterwards  rejected.  The  con- 
stitution formulated  was  essentially  that  of  the  church 
as  it  is  to-day. 

While  no  disposition  to  question  the  validity  of 
Mi-hop  Seabury  s  consecration  was  manifested,  yet 
the  desire  was  general  to  la'  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  rather  than  with  that  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
cordingly an  address  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  former  church  was  prepared,  and  the  state  con- 
ventions were  urged  to  elect  bishops.  The  reply  from 
England  was  on  the  whole  favorable,  ami  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention,  in  17*6,  New  York 
had  elected  as  its  bishop  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost;  Peiui- 
sylvania,  Dr.  William  White;  Maryland,  Dr.  William 
Smith;  and  Virginia,  Dr.  David  Griffith.  Of  these 
four,  only  Doctor  White  and  Doctor  Provoost  went  to 
England,  where  they  were  consecrated  in  February, 
17*7.  The  American  Church  thus  had  the  three  bishops 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  house  of  bishops. 
Sul*equently,  Dr.  James  Madison  was  elected  bishop 
of  Virginia,  and  was  consecrated  in  England,  so  that 
any  objection  to  the  Scottish  olliee  was  obviated,  and 
ordination*  to  the  priesthood  were  performed  as  occa- 
sion required. 

In  1789  a  union  of  the  different  forces  was  effected 
and  Bishop  Seabury  joined  the  other  bishops.  Two 
houses  were  constituted,  in  the  general  convention, 
and  the  constitution  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
were  adopted.  Thus  the  same  year  that  saw  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  Federal  Government  wit- 
nessed also  the  full  equipment  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

For  twenty  years  ami  more  the  church  had  to  com- 
bat various  hostile  influences.  It  was  widely  dis- 
trusted as  being  really  an  English  institution.  Its 
compact  organization  and  its  formality  of  worship  re- 
pelled many,  especially  in  an  age  that  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  emotionalism,  and  of  an  untrammeled  freedom 
in  religious  as  well  as  social  and  civil  life.  The  loss  of 
the  Methodist  element,  which  hitherto  had  been  iden- 
,  titled  with  the  church,  though  somewhat  loosely,  de- 
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prived  it  of  some  strength.  Growth  was  slow,  and 
conventions  aiul  ordinations  were  few  in  nutnl>er.  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  labors 
of  the  founders  were  to  he  fruitless. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  came 
a  change,  coincident  with  the  general  change  in  tin' 
tone  of  spiritual  life  throughout  the  country.  New 
bishops  were  elected  and  consecrated,  who  went  out 
into  the  newly  settled  sections,  especially  in  the  West. 
In  1X21  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  organized,  and  work  was  begun  both  on  the 
foreign  field  and  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  states. 
Diocesan  organizations  took  the  place  of  state  organ- 
izations, and  little  by  little  the  church  began  to  take 
its  place  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  made  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  4  or  f>  active  ministers  laboring  in  Virginia  when 
Bishop  Moore  came  to  Richmond  in  1X14  increased  to 
nearly  100  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  serv- 
ice, ami  the  number  of  churches  to  170. 

In  the  course  of  time  two  parties,  or  rather  tenden- 
cies, developed,  styled  for  convenience,  "evangelical" 
and  high  church.  Lines  were  not  sharply  drawn; 
leaders  in  each  party  practiced  the  principles  of  the 
other;  yet  a  distinction  existed  which  grew  clearer  as 
the  years  went  by.  The  high-church  party  emphasized 
the  church  as  a  comprehensive,  ecclesiastical,  authori- 
tative unity;  the  evangelical  party,  while  not  denying 
the  authority  of  the  church,  emphasized"  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  the  individual.  To  the  former,  all  dissen- 
ters were  sectarian;  to  the  latter,  they  were  noncon- 
forming Christians.  To  the  high-churchman,  thp  aim 
of  the  church  was  to  bring  all  within  its  fold.  The 
evangelical  churchman  would  be  glad  to  welcome  all, 
but  if  they  did  not  choose  to  come,  he  would  not  bring 
pressure  to  bear,  but  would  cooperate  with  them  as 
heartily  as  possible.  While  this  particular  question 
was  not  uppermost,  it  influenced  the  action  of  the  two 
parties,  whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not.  The 
high-churchman  developed  his  conception  of  a  church 
that  was  ideal  in  its  doctrine,  ritual,  ami  government, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  effect  upon  th<»sc 
outside  the  pale.  The  evangelical  churchman  was 
constantly  gauging  the  church  in  these  particulars  by 
its  |M)Wer  of  adaptation  and  its  relation  to  others. 

The  first  clash  between  the  rival  tendencies  was  in 
connection  with  the  ordination  in  184.5  of  a  young 
man  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  not  far 
apart.  lie  was  ordained,  not  liccause  his  views  were 
indorsed,  but  because  his  high  Christian  character  and 
promise  of  great  usefulness  overbalanced,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  ami  others,  any  theoretical  diffi- 
culties; and  because  it  was  thought  that  the  church 
was  broad  enough  to  include  such  men,  and  strong 


enough  not  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  through  the  mis- 
takes of  any  one  person.  The  excitement  that  it  cre- 
ated was  increased  by  the  defection  soon  after  of  Kishop 
Ives,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

About  this  time  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
came  into  prominence.  He  founded  the  system  of 
church  schools,  organized  the  first  free  church  of  any 
importance  in  New  York  city,  introduced  the  male 
choir,  sisterhoods,  and  the  fresh  air  movement; 
while  his  church  infirmary  suggested  to  his  mind  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  first  church  hospital  of  any 
Christian  communion  in  the  country.  He  hoped  to 
extend  the  movement  in  his  own  parish  to  the  entire 
church,  transforming  it  from  what  he  considered  a 
liturgical  denomination  into  a  real  catholic  church. 
As  a  result  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by 
himself,  but  signed  also  by  a  numl>er  of  prominent 
clergymen,  ami  addressed  to  the  college  of  bishops. 
It  raised  the  query  whether  the  church  with  •her 
fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  worship  and  her  tra- 
ditional customs  and  usages"  was  competent  for  the 
great  and  catholic  work  before  it.  In  partial  answer 
to  this  query  the  memorial  suggested  "that  a  wider 
door  might  be  opened  for  admission  to  the  gospel 
ministry  *  *  *  of  all  men  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  conform  in  all  particulars  to  our  pre- 
scriptions and  customs,  yet  are  sound  in  the  faith." 
The  memorial  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
though  it  showed  no  immediate  result  it  had  much 
influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  issuance  of 
the  famous  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  on  Church  Unity 
in  1888,  and  the  movement  for  revision  of  the  prayer 
book,  completed  in  181)2. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  caused  temporary 
division  in  the  church.  The  question  of  slavery  had 
never  been  brought  up  itt  the  general  convention,  but 
each  diocese  had  been  left  to  ileal  with  it  as  was 
I  thought  best.  In  the  North  there  were  in  the  church 
'  many  ardent  antislavery  agitators,  while  in  the 
I  South  the  proslavcry  sentiments  of  bishops  and 
others  were  equally  strong.  Each  party,  however, 
recognized  the  essential  Christianity  of  the  other,  and 
no  antislavery  legislation  was  passed.  With  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  states  the  bishops  of  the 
various  dioceses  in  the  South,  influenced  not  so  much 
by  any  thought  of  disagreement  with  the  church  of 
the  North  as  by  a  desire  to  emphasize  their  loyalty 
to  their  respective  states,  organized  the  Protestant 
Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  recstablishment  of  the 
National  Government  in  the  South,  the  different 
dioceses  became  again  a  part  of  the  general  conven- 
tion. No  definite  action  was  taken:  altered  conditions 
were  simply  recognized  and  accepted. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  old  controversy  between 
the  evangelical  and  high-church  parties  was  renewed. 
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A  determined  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  prow-  I 
ing  tendency  toward  ritualism,  ami  in  the  general 
convention  of  1 S7 1  a  declaration  was  passed  that  the 
word  "regenerate"  as  used  in  the  administration  of 
infant  baptism  did  not  signify  that  a  moral  change 
was  wrought  by  the  service.  In  1N74  a  canon  was 
enacted  limiting  the  ritual  that  might  be  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  communion.  But  from  this 
time  on  the  interest  in  the  controversy  waned,  and 
the  canon  on  ritualism  was  repealed  in  1904. 

The   height   of   the   ritualistic   controversy   was  | 
marked  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  church  in  1873 
of  the  extreme  evangelicals,  under  the  leadership  of  l 
Bishop  George  D.  Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  and  their 
organization  into  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

Following  closely  upon  this  was  the  introduction  of 
a  church  congress,  which  gave  to  churchmen  of  dif- 
ferent types  opportunity  to  compare  views  and  pre- 
sent ideals.  Dominated  largely  by  what  became 
known  as  the  broad  church  element,  it  has  served 
to  emphasize  harmony  rather  than  diversity  and  has 
formed  a  strong  factor  in  church  life.  Similar  influ- 
ence has  been  exerted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  founded  in  1880,  while  the  increasing  empha- 
sis on  missionary  work,  both  at  home  ami  abroad, 
has  called  forth  many  latent  energies  and  at  the  same 
time  has  brought  the  church  into  sympathetic  and 
cooperative  relations  with  other  Christian  bodies. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  Apostles'  and  Nic«ne  creeds.  The 
Athanasian  Creed,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  convention 
of  1789,  chiefly  because  of  its  damnatory  clauses. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-first,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  general  council,  and  with  some  modi- 
fications of  the  eighth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth 
articles,  were  accepted  by  the  convention  of  1S01  as  a 
general  statement  of  doctrine,  and  are  appended  to  the 
prayer  book.  Adherence  to  them  as  a  creed,  however, 
is  not  generally  required  either  for  confirmation  or 
ordination,  although  this  rests  with  the  bishop. 

While  the  general  position  of  the  church  is  classed 
as  Calvinistic,  various  opinions  are  held  by  individuals. 
There  is  no  inclination  to  be  rigid  or  to  raise  difficulties, 
but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  church,  based 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  us  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith, 
have  been  maintained  whenever  a  question  has  arisen 
demanding  decision. 

The  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
instead  of  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Art  icles,  as  is  done 
in  the  English  Church,  make  the  following  declaration: 

I  do  be)i«V«  the  Huly  Scriptures  of  tin?  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  ho  the  Word  of  God.  und  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, anil  worship  oi  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  State*  o(  America. 


On  this  general  basis,  what  are  known  as  the  Lam- 
beth articles  were  formulated  in  England  in  1888  for 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament*  as 
"containing  all  things  necessary  t«  salvation,"  and  as  being  the 
rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 

(6)  The  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  symbol,  and  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statemeul  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(r)  The  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself- baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord— ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's 
words  of  institution  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

id)  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  method*  of  its 
administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  people* 
called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church. 

In  the  baptism  of  children  no  mode  is  prescribed, 
and  either  immersion  or  pouring  is  allowed.  The 
child  must  lx>  presented  by  sponsors,  who  may  Ih»  the 
parents,  who  shall  answer  for  the  child,  accepting  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  with  the  implied  promise  that  the 
child  shall  be  trained  to  accept  the  pledges  thus  made. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
reception  into  the  church  is  by  baptism,  by  whatever 
form  may  be  preferred,  antl  acceptance  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  For  those  who  have  been  baptized, 
reception  is  by  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  after  in- 
struction in  the  catechism  of  the  church.  Participa- 
tion in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  church,  limited  to  those  who 
have  been  confirmed,  though  the  custom  is  growing 
of  regarding  all  baptized  persons  as  virtually  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  as  such  entitled  to  partake, 
if  they  so  desire. 

POLITY. 

The  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  includes  the 
parish  or  congregation,  the  diocese,  and  the  general 
convention.  The  parish  or  congregation  is  organized, 
on  public  notice  given  by  a  presbyter  (minister  or 
priest),  by  male  persons  of  full  age  who  have  attended 
services  at  that  place  on  four  consecutive  Sundays. 
The  congregation  thus  organized  is  "required,  in  its 
constitution  or  plan  or  articles  of  organization,  to  rec- 
ognize and  accede  to  the  constitution,  canons,  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church,  and  to 
agree  to  submit  to  and  obey  such  directions  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  bishop  in 
charge,  and  council  of  advice." 

Officers  of  the  parish  are  the  rector,  who  must  be  a 
priest;  wardens,  usually  two  in  number,  representing 
the  body  of  the  parish  and  having  charge  of  records, 
collection  of  alms,  a  in  I  the  repair  of  the  church;  and 
vestrymen,  who  are  the  trustees  and  hold  the  property 
for  the  corporation.  The  direction  of  spiritual  affairs 
is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  rector.  The  number, 
mode  of  election,  and  term  of  office  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  with  qualifications  of  voters,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  or  diocesan  law.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers, including  the  rector,  rests  with  the  male  members 
of  the  parish. 

A  diocese  includes  not  less  than  6  parishes,  and 
must  have  not  fewer  than  6  presbyters  who  have  been 
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for  at  least  one  year  canonically  resident  within  its 
bounds,  regularly  settled  in  a  parish  or  congregation, 
and  qualified  to  vote  for  a  bishop.  The  early  dioceses 
were  in  general  identical  with  the  states,  hut  with 
the  growth  of  the  church,  necessitating  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  dioceses,  and  the  erection  of 
missionary  districts,  state  lines  have  not  always  been 
observed. 

The  government  of  the  diocese  is  vested  in  the  bishop 
and  the  diocesan  convention,  the  latter  consisting  of 
all  the  ordained  clergy,  and  of  at  least  one  lay  delegate 
from  each  parish  or  congregation.  This  convention 
meets  annually,  and  election  of  delegates  to  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  specific  canons  of  each  diocese.  A  stand- 
ing committee  is  appointed  by  the  convention  to  bo 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  for  all  purposes  declared  by 
the  general  convention.  This  committee  elects  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary  from  its  own  body,  and  meets  in 
conformity  to  its  own  rules;  its  rights  and  duties,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  constitution  and  canons  of 
the  general  convention,  are  prescribed  by  the  canons  of 
the  respective  dioceses. 

Sections  of  states  and  territories  not  organized  into 
ditK-eses  are  established  by  the  house  of  bishops  and 
the  general  convention  as  missionary  districts.  These 
districts  may  be  elevated  into  dioceses  or  may  be  con- 
solidated with  other  parts  of  dioceses  as  new  dioceses. 

The  general  convention,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  church,  consists  of  two  houses,  the 
house  of  bishops  and  the  house  of  deputies.  The  house 
of  bishops  includes  every  bishop  having  jurisdiction, 
every  bishop  coadjutor,  and  every  bishop  who  by 
reason  of  advanced  age  or  bodily  infirmity  has  resigned 
his  jurisdiction.  The  house  of  deputies  is  composed  of 
delegates  elected  from  the  dioceses,  including  for  each 
diocese  not  more  than  4  presbyters,  canonically  resi- 
dent in  the  diocese,  and  not  more  than  4  laymen,  com- 
municants of  the  church,  resident  in  the  diocese.  In 
addition  to  the  delegates  from  the  dioceses,  each  mis- 
sionary district  of  the  church  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  deputy  with  all  the  qualifications  and  rights  of  dep- 
uties except  the  right  to  vole  when  the  vote  is  taken 
by  orders.  The  two  houses  sit  and  deliberate  sepa- 
rately. On  any  question,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
deputies  present  is  sufficient  in  the  house  of  deputies, 
unless  .some  special  canon  requires  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, or  unless  the  clerical  or  lay  delegation  from  any 
diocese  demands  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  orders.  In 
such  case  the  two  orders  vote  separately,  each  diocese 
having  one  vote  in  the  clerical  order  and  one  in  the 
lay  order,  a  majority  in  each  order  of  all  the  dioceses 
being  necessary  to  constitute  a  vote. 

In  the  house  of  bishops  the  senior  bishop  in  the  order 
of  const-era t ion,  having  jurisdiction  within  the  United 
States,  is  the  presiding  bishop,  and  next  to  him  stunds 
the  bishop  next  in  seniority  by  consecration. 


The  general  convention  meets  every  tliird  year  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  unless  a  different  day 
be  uppointed  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  the 
place  designated  by  such  convention,  though  the  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  church  has  the  power,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  change  the  place. 

Three  orders  are  recognized  in  the  ministry— bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons.  Deacons  are  ordained  to 
assist  the  rector  in  the  services  and  pastoral  work, 
to  baptize  infants  in  the  alwence  of  the  rector,  and  to 
preach  as  specially  licensed  by  the  bishop.  A  course 
of  study  and  examination  are  required,  and  subscrip- 
tion to  the  declaration  referred  to  above.  A  deacon 
after  serving  a  year,  provided  he  be  at  least  24  years  of 
age,  may  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  then  re- 
ceives authority  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  in  general  to  conduct  the  parish  affairs. 
A  bishop  is  a  priest  elected  to  that  office  by  a  diocesan 
convention  and  then  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
standing  committees  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  United 
States  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  having  jurisdic- 
|  tion  in  the  United  States.  Missionary  bishops  are  ap- 
pointed in  missionary  districts  by  the  house  of  bishops, 
subject  to  Confirmation,  during  the  session  of  the  gen- 
erul  convention,  by  the  house  of  deputies,  and  at  other 
times  by  a  majority  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
dioceses.  A  bishop  is  consecrated  by  not  less  than  3 
bishops.  He  presides  i»ver  the  diocesan  convention, 
ordains  deacons  and  priests,  institutes  rectors,  licenses 
lay  readers,  and  is  required  to  visit  every  parish  in  his 
diocese  at  least  once  in  three  years.  In  case  of  the 
inability  of  a  bishop  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office,  a  bishop  coadjutor  may  be  elected  in  the  same 
manner  us  the  bishop,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  have  the  right  of  succession  to  the  bishopric. 

The  election  of  a  rector  is  according  to  diocesan  law, 
and  notice  of  election  is  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  diocese.  On  acceptance  of  the  candidate 
by  this  authority  as  a  duly  qualified  minister,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention.  Usually  a 
service  of  institution  is  performed  by  the  bishop, 
although  this  is  not  essential. 

Lav  readers  and  deaconesses  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  diocese  or  mis- 
sionary district  to  assist  in  public  services,  in  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  in  religious  training.  As 
such  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  immediate 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  may  not  serve  except  as 
duly  licensed. 

The  BUpporl  of  the  rector  and  the  general  expendi- 
tures of  each  local  church  are  in  the  care  of  the  war- 
dens. The  salary  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  by  the  standing 
committee,  and  the  amount  is  apportioned  among  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  No  new7  diocese  is  allowed  to 
be  constituted  except  as  provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate.  The  missionary  bishops  draw 
their  salaries  from  the  treasury  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
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WORK. 

The  missionary  activities  of  the  church  are  con- 
ducted through  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  by  the  various  dioceses. 
According  lo  a  missionary  canon  adopted  by  the 
general  convention,  all  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  members  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
church  is  ex  ollicio  its  president.  A  Hoard  of  Mis- 
sions has  also  been  established  consisting  of  15  bishops, 
l.r>  presbyters,  and  lo  laymen,  appointed  triennially 
by  the  general  convention  of  the  church.  The 
American  Church  Missionary  Society,  organized  in 
1S60  in  the  interests  of  the  low-church  party,  was 
later  practically  identified  with  the  general  society. 

The  rejHjrt  on  domestic  missions  for  the  year  1006 
shows  that  work  was  carried  on  for  the  white  popula- 
tion, for  the  Indian  and  colored  communities,  the 
Swedes,  the  Japanese  in  California,  and  deaf-mutes 
in  the  West  and  South.  The  domestic  mission  de- 
partment also  covers  the  work  in  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Kirn,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
general  society  employed  1,138  home  missionaries  in 
various  ways,  and  the  totnl  contributions  amounted 
to  I4IH,S03.  In  addition  nearly  all  the  dioceses  carry 
on  more  or  less  missionary  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bishop  ami  the  council.  Reports  from  dioceses, 
obtained  either  directly  or  from  the  published  minutes, 
show  a  total  of  705  missionaries  employed.  2,026 
churches  aided,  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$036,202.  Thus  the  number  of  missionaries  employed 
was  1.033,  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  domestic 
mission  work  of  the  church  was  $1,055,005. 

In  addition  to  this  general  missionary  work  is 
that  of  the  American  Church  Building  Fund  Com- 
mission, which  was  inaugurated  in  1NN0.  The  fund 
in  the  first  year  was  reported  as  $7,807.  Since 
then  it  has  steadily  increased  until  in  1006  it  reached 
a  total  of  $425,000.  During  the  year  the  sum  of 
$2,005  was  added  to  the  permanent  building  fund. 
Interest  on  loans  and  investments  was  $20,320,  and 
loans  returned  by  parishes  ami  missions  amounted 
to  $10,207.  Gifts  of  $13,150  were  made  to  complete 
51  churches,  and  loans  amounting  to  $13,200  were 
granted  to  complete  7  churches  and  rectories. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  carried  on  in  7  countries:  Africa 
(the  west  coast ),  China,  Japan,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  In  these  fields  the  report  for  1906  shows 
3S7  stations,  221  American  missionaries  and  701  native 
workers,  06  churches  and  chapels,  and  0,800  commu- 
nicants. The  educational  work  is  represented  by  180 
schools  with  6,050  pupils;  and  the  philanthropic  work, 
by  12  hospitals  ami  dispensaries  with  over  05,000 
patients,  and  0  asylums,  orphanages,  etc.,  with  323 


inmates.  The  contributions  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $467,867,  anil  other  income  to  $81,203, 
making  the  gross  receipts  $549,070.  In  addition, 
$61,005  was  collected  from  the  native  churches  on  the 
field.  The  value  of  property,  not  including  that  in 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  is  estimated  at  $1,271,548. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  varied  in  character.  There  are  0  institu- 
tions for  theological  instruction,  1  of  which,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  is  under  tin- 
care  of  the  general  convention.  Others,  such  as  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middle  town,  Conn.,  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
are  connected  with  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are 
located.  Several  colleges  have  been  established  under 
the  influence  of  the  church,  including  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Kenyan  College,  Trinity  College,  I>-high 
University,  Hobart  College,  and  the  University  of  the 
South.  So  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  there 
are  in  all  106  colleges  and  academies  with  8,008  stu- 

!  dents,  and  276  parochial  or  mission  schools  with  0,400 
pupils.  The  amount  contributed  in  1006  for  their 
running  expenses  was  $442,142;  the  property  value, 
S9.966.SS4 :  and  the  amount  of  endowment.  $7,090,738. 

So  far  as  available,  the  statistics  for  philanthropic 
work  for  1906  show  136  institutions,  including  orphan- 
ages and  homes  of  various  kinds,  with  47,236  inmates; 
contributions  amounting  to  $1,154,836;  property 
valued  at  $18,052,164;  and  endowments  amounting 
to  $11,204,040.  Most  of  these  institutions,  while 
closely  identified  with  the  church,  are  not  under  its 

I  direct  control. 

Chief  among  the  organizations  of  men  is  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  with  about  1,200  chapters 

j  ami  13,000  members.  The  number  of  young  people's 
societies  reported  was  997  with  37.237  members.  The 
Daughters  of  the  King  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
in  America  are  active  general  societies,  for  which,  how- 
ever, no  statistics  are  available.  There  are  a  large 
Dumber  of  other  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Church  Sunday  School  Institute,  Evangelical  Educa- 
tion Society,  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  Church 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Evangelical  Knowledge,  Church  Temperance  Society, 
and  the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

j  the  Interests  of  Labor.  The  Church  Army  corresponds 
in  muny  respects  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  a  church 
congress  meets  annually  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  Orders  of  dis- 
tinctively religious  type  are  the  Order  of  Christian 
Hcljiers,  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  the  Society  of  the  Mission  Priests 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Cowley  Brotherhood  of  England.    Sisterhoods  and 
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communities  of  deaconesses  are  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  work.  The 
total  number  of  such  general  societies  and  institutions 
is  about  60. 

Then'  are  several  financial  organizations,  such  as  the 
Church  Endowment  Society,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  endowments  for  the  episcopate,  cathedrals, 
parishes,  churches,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  all  enter- 
prises of  a  religious  or  charitable  character,  and  a 
Retiring  Fund  Society,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$250,000  and  private  annuities  for  300  clergymen. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  6,845  organizations  in  77  dioceses 
and  missionary  districts,  located  in  every  state  and 
territory.  Of  these  organizations,  2,267  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  1,705  in  the  North  Central 
division,  and  1,463  in  the  South  Atlantic  division. 


I  BODIES. 

The  state  having  the  largest  number  is  New  York  with 
843,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  489  and  Virginia 
with  395. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
886,942;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  5,767 
organizations,  about  36  per  cent  are  males  and  64 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  6,922  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  1,675,750,  as  reported 
by  5,960  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$125,040,498,  against  which  tbere  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $4,930,914;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
257  organizations;  and  2,706  parsonages  valued  at 
$13,297,084.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
5,211  organizations,  number  5,601,  with  51,048  officers 
and  teachers  and  464,351  scholars. 

The  numlwr  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  5,368. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,827  organizations,  354.894  com- 
municants, and  $43,821,381  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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GKNKRAI.  STATKMKNT. 

The  Reformed  Church,  which  shares  with  the  Lu- 
theran the  inheritance  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
includes  those  bodies  which  trace  their  origin  to  repub- 
lican Switzerland,  and  those  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
representative  government,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Me- 
lunchthon.  Of  these  bodies  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  some 
German  came  to  be  known  as  Reformed;  the  Scotch 
and  English  as  Presbyterian;  and  the  French  as 
Huguenot;  while  the  minor  sections  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  preserved  their  national  names. 

In  the  early  colonization  of  this  country  Dutch  and 
Germans,  as  well  as  Scotch  and  English,  were  promi- 
nent, and  as  a  result  we  have  -1  Reformed  Churches, 
2  tracing  their  origin  to  Holland.  1  to  the  Oerman 
Palatinate,  and  1  to  Hungary.  The  first  church, 
Ln  New  Amsterdam,  was  organized  by  the  Dutch  in 
1628,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Hollanders  were 
practically  limited  to  that  neighborhood.  Somewhat 
later  a  Oerman  colony,  driven  from  the  Palatinate  by 
the  ruthless  persecution  of  Louis  XIV,  settled  in  upper 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  anil,  as  it  grew,  spread 
westward.  Another  Dutch  immigration,  which  estal)- 
lished  its  headquarters  in  Michigan,  identified  itself  with 
the  New  York  branch,  but  afterwards  a  minor  part 
formed  its  own  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  New 
York  branch,  known  at  first  as  the  "Reformed  Dutch 
Church,"  later  adopted  the  title  "  Reformed  Church 
in  America;"  similarly,  the  Oerman  Reformed  Church 
became  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Inited  States. 
The  third  body  is  known  as  the  "Christian  Reformed 
Church;"  while  a  fourth  is  styled  the  "Hungarian 
(Magyar)  Reformed  Church." 

In  its  earlier  history  each  body  clung  to  its  aucestral 
language,  a  practice  which  not  infrequently  checked  a 
natural  growth,  although  it  had  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing to  the  newcomers  a  congenial  church  life,  to  which 
is  largely  due  the  fact  that  these  communities  have 
grown  up  loyal  to  the  best  interests  both  of  their 
mother  church  and  of  their  new  country.  As  condi- 
tions changed,  the  use  of  Knglish  was  accepted,  and 
the  older  churches  blended  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  community. 

In  their  doctrine,  polity,  and  general  public  life,  tlie 
Reformed  churches  remain  conservative.  New  ideas, 
simply  because  novel,  have  not  had  ready  acceptance; 
yet  new  forms  of  organization,  such  as  the  various 


societies  for  young  people  and  similar  enterprises,  have 
found  a  cordial  welcome.  In  interdenominational  rela- 
tions they  have  always  been  friendly,  are  members  of 
(  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  And  early  inau- 
gurated foreign  mission  work.  They  have  stood  for 
high  standards  in  education  and  scholarship  and  have 
furnished  many  men  prominent  in  public  life. 

In  doctrine  they  are  generally  Calvinistic.  Their 
Heidelberg  Catechism  emphasizes  the  general  comfort 
of  redemption  in  Christ,  while  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism teaches  the  same  and  emphasizes  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Ood.  The  polity  is  presbyterian.  differing 
from  that  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  only  in  the 
names  of  church  offices  and  some  minor  details.  They 
have  a  consistory  instead  of  u  session,  a  classis  instead 
of  a  presbytery,  and  a  general  synod  instead  of  a  general 
assembly. 

The  Reformed  bodies  are  4  in  number,  as  follows: 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  State*. 
Christian  Reformed  Church. 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

SUMMARY  Or  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Reformed  bodies,  taken  together,  have  2,585 
church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants reported  is  449,514;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  for  2,445  organizations,  about  43  per  cent  are 
males  and  57  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  2,706 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  990,654,  as  reported  by  2,472  organizations;  church 
property  valued  at  $30,648,247,  against  which  there 
appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,377,014;  halls,  etc.,  used 
for  worship  by  62  organizations;  and  1,355  parsonages 
valued  at  $4 , 1 66,769.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools, 
i  as  reported  by  2,345  organizations,  is  2,588,  with  38,710 
officers  and  teachers  and  361,548  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  differ- 
j  ent  bodies  is  2,039,  and  there  are  also  46  licentiates 
reported. 

The  largest  body,  both  in  number  of  organizations 
and  communicants,  is  the  Reformed  Church  in  tho 
I  United  States. 
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ORGANIZATIONS.  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DENOMINATIONS:  1906. 
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HISTORY. 

Of  the  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  represent- 
ing the  European  Reformed  churches,  none  is  more 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  than  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  With  the 
development  of  Dutch  commercial  enterprise  toward 
the  West,  it  was  natural  that  the  Dutch  Church  should 
be  interested  in  the  new  colonies. 

In  1614  the  New  Netherland  Company  was  char- 
tered by  the  States  General  of  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade  in  the  country  "lying  between 
Virginia  and  New  France,"  ami  this  section  of  the 
coast  was  named  "  New  Netherland."  Later  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  under 
whose  protection  some  Dutch  from  Holland  and 
Walloons  from  southern  Belgium  in  1(52:}  established 
themselves  in  permanent  settlements  on  Manhattan 
Island,  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  site  of  Albany.  In  i 
1626  Manhattan  Island  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, ami  in  that  year  two  "comforters  of  the  sick" 
came  over  and  read  the  Scriptures  and  creeds  to  the 
people  every  Sunday.  The  first  minister,  Jonas 
Michaelius,  arrived  in  162S,  the  same  year  that  Kndi- 
cott  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  anil  a  church  was  organized 
with  at  least  50  communicants,  both  Walloons  and 
Dutch.  As  immigrants  settled  along  the  Hudson,  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  other  congregations 
were  gathered.    Sniie  of  these  churches  are  still  in 


existence,  and  are  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The 
first  church  building  was  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
in  1633,  and  in  1642  this  wooden  church  was  replaced 
by  a  stone  church  which  was  built  within  the  fort  and 
was  in  use  for  fifty  years. 

With  the  development  of  somewhat  rigid  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  in  the  other  colonies,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment, which  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  liberal, 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  who  sought  the  privilege  of  worship, 
and  these  wore  cordially  received.  The  applications  of 
Dutch  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  however, 
were  not  received  very  cordially,  and  an  ordinance 
was  issued  "forbidding  all  unauthorized  conventicles 
and  the  preaching  of  unqualified  persons."  This  ordi- 
nance met  with  disapproval  in  Holland,  but  the  West 
India  Company  was  slow  to  grant  for  New  Netherland 
the  toleration  enjoyed  across  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  1664,  there  were  13 
Dutch  churches  and  6  ministers  in  service  besides  a 
teacher  ami  a  "proponent."  Under  the  terms  of  sur- 
render the  Dutch  retained  their  own  form  of  worship 
ami  the  use  of  the  stone  church  within  the  fort. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  slow  growth.  The  Dutch churchesfelt  somewhat  the 
impulse  of  the  revival  period  of  The  Great  Awakening, 
and  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.     With  this  growth 
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it  became  important  that  some  definite  ecclesiastical 
organization  .should  be  established;  and  in  1747  a  coitus 
was  formed,  under  the  rare  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, to  which  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  had  com- 
mitted the  American  churches,  which  were  no  longer 
under  the  care  of  the  West  India  Company.  This 
coetus,  however,  was  merely  advisory,  and  was  in 
entire  subordination  to  the  class  is,  which  reserved  all 
power  to  itself. 

In  1755  a  minority  of  the  coetus,  dissatisfied  with 
the  assumption  by  that  body  of  larger  powers,  formed 
a  "  conference."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sharp 
controversy,  which  ended  in  1771  in  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies  in  asclf-goveming  organization,  which  held, 
however,  a  close  relation  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 
With  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ami  the  de- 
velopment of  the  independent  republic,  ami  with  the 
growth  of  self-government,  the  ecclesiastical  autonomy 
of  all  denominations  was  further  developed,  and  in  1792 
the  present  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  was  perfected. 

The  stream  of  Dutch  immigration  ceased  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  fact,  and 
the  retention  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the  church 
services  for  a  long  time,  account  largely  for  the  failure 
of  the  church  to  attain  greater  numerical  strength. 
About  1800  the  Dutch  language  ceased  generally  to 
be  the  language  of  worship,  and  in  1.X67  the  word 
"Dutch"  was  eliminated  from  the  title  of  the  church, 
and  the  present  title  was  adopted.  In  consequence 
of  a  considerable  immigration  from  Holland  in  the 
middle,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  settled  in  Michigan  and  other  sections  of 
the  West,  many  congregations  have  been  founded  there 
ami  a  few  in  the  Hast,  in  which  the  Dutch  language 
is  again  used. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  church  toward  general  ex- 
tension in  domestic  mission  lines  were  begun  in  1786, 
when  the  church  at  Saratoga  petitioned  the  synod  for 
a  minister,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
nome  plan  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  destitute  locali- 
ties. This  was  followed  by  similar  applications  from 
Dutch  families  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  while  a 
number  of  churches  in  Canada  were  also  to  be  cared 
for.  For  many  years  the  Classis  of  Albany  acted  as 
agent  of  the  synod  in  looking  after  .such  localities  in 
the  North,  and  the  Canada  churches  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Presbyterians.  Collections  were 
taken  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ministers 
who  went  on  preaching  tours,  ami  in  1S04  the  first 
legacy  for  missions  was  left  by  Surah  de  Peyster.  In 
l.stMS  the  general  synod  assumed  the  management  of 
nil  missionary  operations  and  it  continued  to  send  out 
itinerants,  though  not  a  few  of  the  churches  planted 
failed  to  develop  on  account  of  lack  of  frequent  min- 
istrations. 


In  1822  several  private  individuals  formed  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  synod.  A  similar  organiza- 
tion was  started  at  Albany  in  1828,  and  in  1831  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was  organized.  From 
that  time  the  movement  became  more  aggressive.  In 
1837  churches  were  organized  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  With  the  development  of  Dutch  immi- 
gration in  the  West  the  demand  for  missionary  labor 
increased,  and  the  board  was  reorganized  in  1849. 
Five  years  later  the  plan  of  a  church  building  fund  to 
aid  needy  churches  was  proposed. 

The  foreign  missionary  interests  of  the  church  were 
of  early  origin,  some  of  the  earliest  Dutch  ministers 
engaging  also  in  work  for  the  Indians.  In  1796  the 
New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Bap- 
tist churches.  This  was  succeeded  in  1816  by  the 
I'nited  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1826  was  merged 
in  the  American  Board;1  but  in  1832  a  plan  was 
adopted  by  which  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
retaining  its  general  connection  with  the  board,  con- 
ducted its  own  missions,  developing  work  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  later  in  Arabia. 

In  close  connection  with  these  missionary  activities 
was  the  interest  in  educational  institutions,  which 
was  manifested,  in  1766,  in  the  securing  of  a  charter 
for  a  college.  Under  a  revision  of  this  charter  four 
years  later,  the  name  given  t<>  the  institution  was 
Queen's  College,  but  this  was  changed,  in  1825,  to 
Rutgers  College.  Union  College  developed  out  of  the 
Schenectady  Academy,  founded  in  1785;  and  Hope 
College  at  Holland,  Mich.,  out  of  Holland  Academy, 
the  offspring  of  a  paroc  hial  school  started  in  1850. 
The  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
founded  in  1784,  was  the  first  distinctively  theological 
institution  organized  in  America. 

IWHTKINK. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  accepts  as  its  doc- 
trinal symbols  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  creeds,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  Canons  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  is  a 
distinctively  Calvinistic  body.  It  has  a  liturgy  for  o|h 
tioiial  use  in  public  worship  with  forms  of  prayer.  Some 
parts  of  the  liturgy,  as  those  for  the  administration  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers, elders,  and  deacons,  are  obligatory ;  the  forms 
of  prayer,  the  marriage  service,  etc.,  arc  not  obligator}'. 
Children  are  "baptized  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  ami  of  His  covenant;"  adults  are  baptized  on 
profession  of  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ. 
All  baptized  persons  are  considered  members  of  the 
church,  are  under  its  care,  and  are  subject  to  its 
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government  and  discipline.  No  subscription  to  .spe- 
cific form  of  words  being  required,  admission  to  com- 
munion and  full  mcmlx<rship  is  on  confession  of  faith 
before  the  elders  and  minister. 

Ministers,  on  being  ordained,  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  standards  and  polity  of  the  church. 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  presbytcrian. 
The  government  of  the  local  church  is  under the  control 
of  a  consistory  which  is  composed  of  the  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons,  who  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
church  over  IS  years  of  age.  The  minister  ami  elders 
have  particular  care  of  the  spiritual  interests,  and  the 
deacons  of  the  collection  of  alms  and  relief  of  the  poor 
and  distressed.  The  Collegiate  Church  (College  of 
Churches)  is  a  collection  of  worshiping  congregations 
under  the  general  management  of  one  consistory. 
Each  congregation,  however,  has  its  own  special  con- 
sistory. 

The  cla-ssis,  which  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
churches  and  the  ministry,  consists  of  all  the  ministers 
within  a  certain  district,  and  an  elder  from  each  con- 
sistory within  that  district,  collegiate  churches  being 
entitled  to  an  elder  for  each  worshiping  assembly. 
The  classes  of  a  certain  district  are  combined  in  a  par- 
ticular synod,  composed  of  4  ministers  and  J  elders 
from  every  classis  within  its  bounds,  which  acts  as  an 
intermediate  court  in  certain  eases,  hut  has  special 
supervision  of  church  activities  within  its  !>ordcrs. 
The  highest  court  of  the  church  is  the  general  synod. 
It  consists  of  ministers  and  elders  from  each  classis 
nominated  by  the  classes  to  the  particular  synods, 
winch  have  power  to  appoint  them  as  delegates  to  the 
general  synod.  In  default  of  domination  by  a  classis 
the  particular  synod  makes  appointments.  Classes 
meet  semiannually  in  t  he  spring  and  fall :  the  particular 
synods,  annually  in  May;  the  general  synod,  annually 
in  .Tune. 

Tin'  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World,  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  and  has  also 
approved  the  articles  of  agreement  proposed  with  other 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  I'nited 
States.  These  articles,  while  leaving  each  church's 
judicatories  independent  in  action,  secure  through  a 
council  mutual  conference  and  cooperation  in  church 
activities. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  largely  through  the  Hoard  of  Domestic  Missions. 
This  board  aids  weak  churches  ami  founds  new 
churches  of  the  denomination  throughout  the  country, 

assists  by  grant  or  loans  in  th  vctioo  of  church 

buildings,  organises  Sunday  schools,  and  employs 
missionaries  in  evangelistic  work  without  special  ref- 


erence to  the  founding  of  new  churches.  During  10(16 
it  support. 'il,  in  whole  or  in  part,  239  churches  and 
missions,  reaching  10,726  families  ami  21,107  Sunday 
School  scholars  by  the  services  of  177  ministers,  aside 
from  Sunday  school  teachers.  Work  is  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  among  the  moun- 
tain whites  in  Kentucky.  Reports  for  1906  show  1 ,71*5 
new  members  received  and  18  new  churches  and  mis- 
sions organized;  while  10  churches,  formerly  assisted, 
assumed  entire  self-support.  Auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  is  the  Woman's  Executive  Com- 
j  mittee,  which  raises  funds  for  the  general  work  of  the 
board.  The  sum  raised  in  \'.HH>  was  $43,693.  The 
Young  People's  Missionary  league  and  other  organiza- 
tions also  contribute  to  this  cause.  The  disbursement 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  official  board,  which  is 
appointed  by  and  makes  its  annual  report  to  the  general 
synod.  The  receipts  during  a  series  of  years  have 
increased  from  186,416  in  1901  to  1115,086  in  1606. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  by  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Arabian  Mis- 
sion having  a  board  of  trustees  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  It  conducts  work  in  Arabia,  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  ami  in  1906  reported  23  stations, 
100  missionaries.  551  native  helpers,  35  churches  with 
5,062  members,  ami  224  Sunday  schools  with  9,106 
scholars.  The  educational  department  of  the  board 
reported  20  boarding  schools.  4  theological  schools, 
and  103  day  schools,  with  a  total  of  9,398  scholars. 
It  has  also  an  interest  in  certain  colleges  under  general 
Presbyterian  auspices.  There  are  X  hospitals  and 
dis|H>nsaries  in  which  Sl.361  patients  .sere  treated  at 
a  cost  of  $9,594.  The  total  value  of  property  in  for- 
eign lands  is  estimated  at  $301, 0X3,  and  the  income 
for  the  calendar  year  1906  w  as  $179,X07.  For  twenty- 
live  yeai°s  after  the  organization  of  the  board,  the 
church  worked  in  connection  with  the  American  Board, 
but  withdrew  in  1X57  and  conducted  its  own  mission- 
ary enterprise.  The  foreign  mission  churches  were 
for  many  years  (1X26-  1X57)  ecclesiastically  connected 
with  the  American  Hoard  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  synod.  In  recent  years  they  have  united  with 
other  boards  and  societies  in  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
adopting  such  ecclesiastical  methods  ami  doctrinal 
>vstcms  as  seemed  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in  this  country 
is  conducted  by  various  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries under  the  direction  of  the  general  synod.  The 
Board  of  Education  aids  young  men  studying  for  the 
ministry  and  assists  in  the  support  of  parochial  or 
mission  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions. 
Of  these,  there  are  in  the  I'nited  States  2  theological 
seminaries,  2  colleges,  and  5  academies,  w  ith  a  total  of 
650  students,  and  5  parochial  schools  with  511  pupils. 
The  value  of  properly  devoted  to  this  work  is  $743,000. 
and  the  total  contributions  during  the  year  were 
$51,739. 
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The  Board  oi  Publication  conducts  a  general  pub- 
lishing and  book  business  and  issues  the  reports  of  the 
boards,  the  Minutes  of  General  Synod,  etc.,  turning 
profits  into  the  work  of  the  church,  as  directed  by  the 
general  synod. 

The  general  synod  appoints  from  3rcar  to  year  such 
special  committees  as  may  lxi  needed  for  specific  lines 
of  church  "work.  The  Committee  on  evangelistic  work 
raises  jnd  disburses  funds  for  different  enterprises,  as 
the  Tent  Campaign  in  New  York  city,  etc. 

General  Bible  and  evangelistic  literary  work  is  con- 
ducted through  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which  are  recognized  by  the 
general  synod  as  authorized  to  receive  contributions 
from  the  churches. 

The  church  as  such  has  no  hospitals,  orphanages, 
asylums,  or  homes  in  the  United  Stutes.  Committees 
of  the  general  synod  have  charge  of  funds  for  the  relief 
of  disabled  ministers  and  their  widows. 

Among  the  young  people's  organizations  are:  710 
Endeavor  societies  with  17,750  members;  304  young 
people's  societies  with  7,500  members;  100  societies  of 
King's  Daughters  with  2,000  members;  40  Brother- 
hoods of  Andrew  and  Philip  with  800  members;  34 
Crusader  posts  with  1,812  members;  115  Mission  bands 
with  1.2(H)  members;  and  00  miscellaneous  societies 
with  1,<!42  members.  The  total  contributions  from 
all  the  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday  schools 
during  1906  amounted  to  $43,63K,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: $25,245  for  foreign  missions;  $18,060  for  home 
s;  and  $333  for  education. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  650  organizations  in  30  classes,  distributed  in  18 
states.  Of  these  organizations,  442, or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  and  10S  in 
the  North  Central  division.  The  state  having  the 
largest  number  is  New  York  with  299,  followed  by 
New  Jersey  with  133. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
124,938;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  632 
organizations,  about  38  per  cent  are  males  and  62  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  773  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  283,447;  church  property  valued 
at  $15,553,250,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $729,225;  halls,  etc.,  used  for. worship  by  15 
organizations ;  and  4S9  parsonages  valued  at  $2,022,450. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  639  organizations, 
number  757,  with  12,089  officers  and  teachers  and 
120,705  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  710,  and  there  are  also  17  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  <X7  organizations,  31,9(58  com- 
municants, and  $5,213,091  in  the  value  of  church 

property. 
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REFORMED  CllTRCII  I 

HISTORY. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Cniteil  States — for 
mum-  years  known  as  the  "German  Reformed 
Church" — traces  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  French  pimple  who  settled  in  America  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  its  founders  it 
includes  CIrich  Zwingli  and  Jolm  Calvin,  of  Switzer- 
land, while  the  fai  t  that  so  many  of  its  early  members 
came  from  the  German  Palatinate,  gives  it  close  rela- 
tion to  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  Heiilelberg  Cate- 
chism, compiled  under  Frederick  III,  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  lotiH,  by  Zacharias  Crsinus,  a  pupil  of 
Melanchthon,  and  Caspar  Olevianus,  a  pupil  of  Cal- 
vin, is  still  the  Reformed  Church's  standard  in  teach- 
ing the  Scriptures. 

The  emigration  from  these  communities  during  the 
seventeenth  century  was  small,  ami  then-  was  no  con- 
tinuity between  the  early,  isolated  pioneers  and  the 
churches  in  the  succei'iling  century. 

Pastorius  with  a  little  company  of  Mystics  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1(W:>,  at  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  and  founded  Germantown;  hut  it  was  not  until 


i  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

|  1709  that,  these  immigrants  became  at  nil  numerous. 

I  About  that  time  more  than  30,000  from  the  Palatinate, 
who  had  found  their  way  to  England,  encamped  near 
Ixindon,  clamoring  for  transportation.  Some  thou- 
sands of  them  were  placed  on  unoccupied  lands  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  while  large  numliers  were 
brought  to  America  where  they  established  settle- 
ments in  the  South,  in  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  pioneers  were  almost  invariably  thoroughly 
religious  in  character,  and  made  provision  for 
churches  and  parochial  schools,  although  they  were 
not  well  supplied  with  either  preachers  or  qualified 
teachers.  In  some  cases  they  had  been  attended  by 
their  pastors,  and  in  this  way  John  Frederick  linger 
accompanied  one  of  the  parties,  arriving  in  New  York 
in  lit)1.).  Among  others  who  proved  energetic  and 
useful  workers  were  John  Philip  Boehm,  George 
Michael  Weiss,  and  John  B.  Rieger.  The  general 
condition  of  the  churches,  however,  was  deplorable; 
the  number  of  divisions  was  very  great  and  then'  were 
large  companies  of  Mystics.  No  regular  method  of 
securing  ordination  in  this  country  existed,  al- 
though Boehm  was  ordained  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
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ministers  of  New  York,  with  the  assent  of  tin-  (  lassis 
of  Amsterdam.  Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities of  the  Palatinate,  appreciating  their  own 
inability  to  do  much  for  the  American  churches,  made 
application  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  that 
classis  commissioned  Michael  Schlatter  as  a  mission- 
ary evangelist.  He  arrived  in  August,  174(1,  and  soon 
after  had  a  conference  with  the  pastors  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  churches.  As  a  consequence,  a  coetus, 
or  synod,  was  organized  the  next  year.  Some  opjxv- 
sition  an>se  to  connection  with  the  Holland  Church, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  the 
reports  from  America,  and  also  by  the  death  in  1740  of 
Boehm,  whoso  inlluenco  had  been  great. 

In  1751  Schlatter  made  a  visit  to  Kurope,  and  so 
interested  the  people  of  Holland  in  the  churches  of 
Peimsylvania,  that  he  returned  the  next  year  with  fi 
ministers,  and  a  sum  estimated  at  $60,000.  This  gen- 
eral assistance,  however,  was  so  conditioned  upon 
subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  to  occa- 
sion a  great  deal  of  friction,  manifested  especially  in 
the  development  of  two  distinct  parties  in  the  coetus 
itself,  differing  in  their  views  of  polity,  and  resembling 
in  a  general  way  the  ''Old  Side"  and  "New  Side"  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  former  emphasizing 
doctrinal  regularity,  the  latter  being  more  in  accord 
with  the  evangelistic  and  Pietistic  developments  of 
the  time.  Among  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the 
latter  company  was  Philip  William  Otterbein,  later 
identified  with  the  organization  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  A  numberof  independent  ministers  declined 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  roetus,  among  whom 
one  of  the  most  prominent  was  John  J.  Zubly,  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  for  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a 
period  of  great  growth,  although  the  general  status  of 
the  individual  churches  was  good.  With  the  general 
development  of  the  feeling  of  independence  und  the 
association  with  other  denominations — particularly 
the  Lutherans  under  the  lead  of  Muhlenbeig — the  Gor- 
man Reformed  congregations  liecame  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  their  connection  with  the  Amsterdam 
Classis.  That  connection  had  proved  as  heavy  a  bur- 
den for  them  as  for  the  Dutch  churches  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  ami  it  was  finally  decided  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  classis. 

The  first  Synod  of  the  Gorman  Reformed  Church 
met  at  Lancaster,  Pa..  April  27,  \7'Xi,  mid  reported  17S 
congregations  and  15,000  communicants.  Of  the  con- 
gregations at  least  55  had  no  ministers.  The  churches 
were  scattered  through  New  York,  northern  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  sev- 
eral Congregations  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  most 
important  congregations  were  Philadelphia.  Lancaster, 
and  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Frederick  in 
Maryland.   Many  churches  in  seetionsof  Pennsylvania. 


about  which  no  certain  information  was  available,  were 
reported  as  vacant.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  secure 
any  ministers,  either  from  their  own  synod  or  from 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  especially  ministers  who 
could  use  the  German  language. 

With  the  development  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  some  congregations  joined  that  body  and  others 
joined  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Brethren. 
Various  movements  sprang  up  for  union  with  other 
bodies  such  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Lutheran,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  first  Lutheran  Ministerium.  This  latter  union  was 
especially  encouraged  by  the  union  in  1S17  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  of  Prussia.  It  did 
not,  however,  materialize,  and  after  a  few  years  was  no 
longer  spoken  of. 

Then  followed  the  revival  period,  in  which  two  op- 
posing influences  were  developed — the  liberal  anil  the 
conservative.  The  conservative  party  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  faith,  and  the  liberal  party  laid  greater 
stress  on  fellowship.  Another  complication  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  younger  element  preferred  to  use 
the  English  language  in  church  services,  while  the 
older  element  preferred  the  German.  As  the  difficulty 
of  securing  trained  leaders  became  more  apparent, 
a  theological  seminary  was  founded.  During  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed,  a  number  of  churches  with- 
drew and  formed,  in  1822,  the  "Synod  of  the  Free  Ger- 
man Reformed  Congregations  of  Peimsylvania,"  later 
known  as  the  "German  Reformed  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ami  Adjacent  States."  These  churches  returned 
in  \Stt,  and  eventually  the  discussion  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Meanwhile  the  church  had  been  developing  west- 
ward, but  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  made 
the  mutual  relations  uncertain  and  the  western  classis 
soon  developed  into  the  Western  Synod,  which,  while 
holding  generally  fraternal  relations  with  the  Eastern 
Synod,  was  not  identified  with  it.  As  graduates  of 
Mercersburg  found  their  way  into  the  distant  sections, 
the  two  synods  came  into  more  intimate  relations,  and 
in  1S44  a  convention  was  called  in  which  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  and  the  two  German  Reformed  synods 
were  represented.  Although  the  convention  was 
purely  advisory,  it  prepared  the  way  for  later  union. 
The  western  congregations  meanwhile  had  met  the 
same  difficulty  as  those  in  the  East  in  securing  minis- 
ters, and  had  established  their  own  educational  insti- 
tutions, one  of  which,  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  was  founded  in  ls.50. 

During  this  period  the  church  developed  its  general 
activities.  The  earliest  German  church  papers  wen* 
the  result  of  private  enterprise1,  but  in  1840  the  synod 
founded  a  printing  establishment  at  Chambersbuig. 
Pa.,  which  w  as  removed  to  Philadelphia  after  the  de- 
struction of  ChamlKTsburg  during  the  civil  war. 
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As  curly  as  1755  the  foetus  of  Pennsylvania  had 
organized  a  society  for  the  relief  of  ministers  and  their 
widows  In  1833  the  fund  was  transferred  to  the 
synod  and  the  society  placed  on  a  more  substantial 
basis.  In  1826  a  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  was 
organized,  and  in  1838  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
working  in  relation  with  the  American  Board.  In  all 
departments  of  Christian  activity  there  appeared  indi- 
cations of  renewed  life.  The  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  celebrated  by  the  Reformed  Church 
in  1863.  by  the  union  of  the  two  synods  in  a  general 
synod. 

With  the  organization  of  the  general  synod  l>egan 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  work  of  home  missions;  the 
German  work  in  the  West  rapidly  assumed  unex- 
pected proportions  and  the  Knglish  speaking  portion 
increased  also;  as  a  result,  separate  district  synods  and 
specific  classes  were  organized — the  latest  being  the 
Hungarian  Clasais — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Reformed 
Hungarian  churches. 

Through  these  experiences  the  church  has  developed 
strength,  anil  at  the  same  time  lias  entered  into  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  other  bodies.  A  member 
of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  it  has  given 
cordial  welcome  to  consideration  of  closer  union,  both 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  ami  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I'nited  States  of  America. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

Both  in  doctrine  and  polity  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  I'nited  States  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  other 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  in  universal  use  in  the  churches,  and 
the  system  of  church  courts  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  except  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  "particular  synod,"  but  of  the  "synod." 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
boards  appointed  by,  and  reporting  to,  the  general 
synod.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  in  1906 
a  total  of  Jin.'  workers  in  the  cities  of  the  I'nited  States, 
reaching  Hermans,  Knglish,  French,  Hungarians,  and 
Bohemians.  They  cared  for  23S  churches,  and  the 
amount  received  for  this  work  in  its  varied  departments 
was  SI  10,000. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Hoard  of  the  general  synod, 
which  carries  on  work  in  Japan  and  China,  in  1906 


reported  3  stations,  54  American  missionaries  and  120 
native  helpers,  53  churches  with  3,600  members,  6 
schools  with  625  scholars,  and  3  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries treating  2,150  patients.  The  mission  cooperates 
with  other  missions  in  the  care  of  an  orphanage  in 
Japan.  The  churches  in  Japan  are  united  with  those 
j  of  other  Reformed  ami  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 
I'nited  Church  of  Christ,  retaining  no  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  the  church  in  the  I'nited  States. 
The  total  value  of  property  in  the  foreign  field  is  esti- 
mated at  $265,000,  while  the  amount  contributed 
during  the  year  for  the  support  of  the  work  was 
$96,100. 

The  church  has  16  colleges, or  institutions  of  high 
grade,  with  188  teachers,  2,400  students,  property 
valued  at  $1,635,000,  and  endowments  of  $1,0'.)  1,000, 
while  $93, 01)!)  was  contributed  in  1906  for  the  support 
of  the  work.  Four  orphanages  with  322  inmates,  are 
supported  by  the  church. 

j  STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
I  low.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
1,736  organizations  in  5S  classes,  located  in  28  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  organizations, 
920,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  and  621  in  the  North  Central  division.  Penn- 
sylvania leads  with  891,  followed  by  Ohio  with  310. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
292,654:  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1,032 
organizations,  about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  1 ,740  church  edifices ;  a  seating  capacity  for 
I  church  edifices  of  640,745;  church  property  valued  at 
$1 4,067, S'.)7,  against  w  hich  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $1 ,360.552 :  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  30  or- 
ganizations; and  724  parsonage*  valued  at  $1,827,569. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  1 ,569  organiza- 
tions, number  1.677,  with  25,191  officers  and  teachers 
and  222,324  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  1,1. SO.  and  there  are  also  28  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  226  organizations,  8S.636  commu- 
nicants, and  $6,0112,314  in  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty. 
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CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


In  1846-47  a  colony  from  Holland  settled  in  Michi- 
gan and  gave  the  name  of  their  country  to  the  new 
home.  Practically  nil  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1S49,  but  when  this  union  was  formed, 
they  made  an  express  condition  that  "they  would 
be  most  perfectly  free  at  any  time  they  found  an 
ecclesiastical  connection  opposed  to  their  religious 
prosperity  and  enjoyment  to  bid  (the  Reformed 
Church)  a  fraternal  adieu  and  be  by  themselves." 


After  some  years  a  number  of  the  members  and  2  of 
the  ministers  of  these  Michigan  congregations  consid- 
ered that  various  things  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church  they  had  joined  were  opposed  to  their 
prosperity  and  enjoyment,  and  after  considerable  fric- 
tion, they  withdrew.  April  8,  1S57.  Delegates  from  0 
churches  met  in  Holland,  Mich.,  in  May.  1N">7,  and 
effected  a  separate  organization.  Two  years  later  the 
name  of  "Holland  Reformed  Church"  was  adopted  as 
the  denominational  title,  but  in  ISO]  it  was  changed 
to   "True   Dutch    Reformed."     In  1SS0  the  name 
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"Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  America" 
was  chosen,  hut  in  1S!K)  the  word  "Holland"'  was 
dropped,  and  in  1904  the  words  "in  America"  were 
eliminated,  so  that  tho  official  title  to-day  is  •'Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church." 

At  first  the  growth  was  slow.  Two  of  the  congre- 
gations disappeared  from  the  roll  the  year  after  organi- 
zation, and  one  of  the  clergymen  returned  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  leaving  as  sole  pastor  of  the  denomi- 
nation the  Rev.  K.  Van  den  Bosch.  Owing  to  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  customs,  consider- 
able agitation  anise  among  the  members.  In  1864, 
the  Rev.  1).  J.  Van  dcr  Werp,  an  earnest  preacher  and 
a  talented  writer,  came  from  the  Netherlands  to  settle 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ciraafschap,  Allegan  county, 
Mich.  Coming  into  relations  with  recent  immigrants 
from  the  Netherlands  and  from  Germany  (Bcnthcim 
and  East  Friesland),  and  finding  many  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conditions  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
he  succeeded  within  a  few  years  in  organizing  a 
number  of  congregations  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  in  Michigan.  He  also  began  to  train 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  thus  luving  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  theological  school  of  the  church, 
which  was  formally  opened  in  1876  in  Grand  Rapids. 
In  1868  he  began  the  publication  of  a  biweekly  paper, 
Dp  Wachtpr  (The  Watchman),  and  through  this  me- 
dium was  able  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  movement 
in  many  directions. 

In  1880  the  first  home  missionary  was  ordained  for 
the  organization  of  churches  among  the  Reformed 
Hollanders  and  East  Friesians  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  home  mission  work, 
aided  by  increasing  immigration  and  a  constantly 
growing  number  of  graduates  from  the  theological 
school,  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  causing  tho 
comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  church  in  recent 
years. 

The  denomination  was  strengthened  considerably  in 
18X2  by  the  accession  of  half  a  dozen  churches,  which, 
with  their  pastors,  hud  left  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  its  general  synod  to  condemn 
freemasonry  and  to  discipline  communicunt  members 
who  were  members  of  that  organization.  A  further 
considerable  increase  came  in  1890,  when  the  Classis 
of  Hackensack  united  with  the  denomination.  This 
classis  was  the  remnant  of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  which  in  1822  had  withdrawn  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (then  called  the 
"  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church")  localise  of  its 
alleged  departure  from  Culvinistic  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, and  from  the  administration  of  church  discipline. 

In  their  early  history  the  language  of  the  churches 
was  almost  exclusively  Dutch,  but  what  became  known 
as  the  "Americanization  movement  "  in  Michigan  was 


strengthened  by  the  formation  of  an  English  speaking 
congregation  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  the  addition 
of  the  Hackensack  Classis,  which  had  been  using 
English  for  many  years.  In  the  city  congregations 
in  many  instances  the  use  of  English  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

The  creeds  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  are 
those  of  the  Reformed  churches  which  trace  their 
origin  to  Holland,  namely,  the  Bclgic  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  Canons  of 
Dort. 

As  its  constitution  the  church  adopted  the  eighty- 
six  articles  of  church  government  (the  Church  Order  i 
approved  by  the  National  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619.  in  so 
far  as  they  were  suited  to  American  civil  conditions. 
These  articles  provide  for  a  strictly  Presbyterian  order 
of  polity,  including  the  parity  of  the  ministry  and  the 
joint  rule  of  the  elders  of  the  different  congregations. 

The  first  organization  of  all  the  congregations  was 
called  a  "classis"  (presbytery).  From  1S65  to  1S79 
general  assemblies  were  held  annually.  In  1880  the 
name  "  synod  "  was  adopted  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  all  the  churches  as  one  body.  At  present  6  dele- 
gates from  each  classis — 3  ministers  and  3  elders- 
meet  biennially  as  a  synod,  the  highest  church  court 
in  the  organization.  This  corresponds  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  with  no 
intermediary  court  corresponding  to  the  particular 
synod. 

In  the  congregational  worship,  the  Psalms  are  sung 
exclusively,  except  that  a  few  "  Spiritual  Songs"  are 
used  as  a  supplement  to  the  Psalter. 

WOKK 

The  activities  of  the  church  include  work  among  the 
Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Heathen 
Missions  appointed  by  the  synod,  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  and  general  mission  work  curried 
on  by  the  different  classes  and  a  joint  committee  of  the 
synod.  Six  home  missionaries,  2  missionaries  to  the 
Indians,  and  6  missionary  helpers  to  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  this  work  during  1906,  and  32  churches 
were  aided.  The  total  amount  of  contributions  was 
$24,000,  including  $10,000  for  the  Indiun  work,  a 
similar  amount  for  the  salaries  of  home  missionaries 
and  for  weak  congregations,  81,000  for  assistance  in 
erecting  buildings,  ami  83,000  for  mission  work  among 
the  Jews,  devoted  principally  to  the  "Chicago  Hebrew 
Mission.''  The  missionaries  for  the  Indians  ure 
located  at  Gallup  and  Zum,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  chief  educational  institution  is  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  includes  a  theological  seminary,  the  Calvin 
College,  und  a  preparatory  school,  with   1 1  teachers 
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and  161  pupils.  There  are  in  addition  2-1  parochial 
or  mission  schools — many  of  which  arc  the  property 
of  independent  socict  ies  for  Christian  Instruction — 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  memliers  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church.  These  have  a  total  of 
5. <>10  pupils.  The  amount  contributed  in  HMIfi  was 
$104,661,  of  which  $12,(.lil  was  for  the  support  of 
the  college  ami  $02,000  for  that  of  the  parochial 
schools.  The  value  of  the  school  property  is  estimated 
at  $60,000  for  the  institution  at  Grand  Rapids; 
$5,000  for  the  schools  for  the  Indians;  and  $184,000 
for  the  parochial  schools.  The  theological  school  has 
a  special  endowment  valued  at  $25,000.  The  vari- 
ous congregations,  in  addition  to  the  Sunda}*  schools, 
have  week  day  classes  for  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple for  training  in  Bible  history  and  doctrine  by  means 
of  a  graded  system  of  catechisms. 

Three  homes  for  aged  people,  accommodating  80 
inmates  and  "having  property  valued  at  $40,000,  are 
supported  by  the  Christian  Reformed  churches  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,000. 

There  are  128  young  people's  societies  with  4,050 
members;  60  women's  societies  with  1,(528  members; 
and  20  men's  societies  with  300  members. 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church  has  3  religious 
periodicals:  2  weekly  papers— 1  German  and  1  Kng- 
lish — and  1  German  monthly.  Several  periodicals  are 
published  in  the  Dutch  language,  hut  are  not  officially 
connected  with  the  church. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  174  organizations  in  10  classes, 
located  in  17  states  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  these  organizations,  more  than  four-fifths  are  in  the 
North  Central  division,  Michigan  leading  with  66, 
followed  by  Iowa  with  31. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  ia 
26,669;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  166 
organizations,  about  48  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomi- 
nation has  181  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  62,334;  church  property  valued  at 
$903,600,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $216,2X7;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  13 
organizations;  and  136  parsonages  valued  at  $290,250. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  133  organizations, 
number  150,  with  1,424  officers  and  teachers  and 
18,340  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation Is  131,  and  there  is  also  1  licentiate. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  75  organizations,  14,199  com- 
municants, and  $475,100  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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UL'xuAttiAN  kis formed  church  in  America. 


HISTOKY. 

This  youngest  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this 
country  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  bring  together 
into  one  organization  and  into  close  relationship  with 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  the  numerous  con- 
gregations that  had  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
immigration  into  this  country.  These  congregations 
for  the  most  part  had  become  identified  with  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  or 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  although  some  were  included  in  various  other 
denominations — Congregational,  Baptist,  etc.  As  a 
difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  securing  for  these  different 
churches  ministers  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hungarian  language,  and  who  understood  the  general 
type  of  the  people,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Church 
in  Hungary  for  assistance.  Accordingly  a  representa- 
tive of  that  church,  Count  Joseph  Degenfeld,  curator- 
general  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary,  visited 
the  different  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions. Becoming  convinced  that  these  American  Hun- 
garian congregations  should  be  connected  with  the 
mother  church  in  Hungary,  he  put  the  question  defi- 
nitely to  all,  whether  they  were  willing  to  join  that 
mother  church.  On  his  return  from  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  the  General  Convention  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary  decided  to  give  what  assistance  it 
could  to  those  congregations  which  voted  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  care  and  supervision.  This  assistance 
was  to  take  the  form  of  sending  properly  trained  minis- 
ters and  of  granting  such  financial  aid  as  might  be 
needed. 

On  October  7,    1904,   the   Hungarian  Reformed 


Church  in  America  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  6  congregations  and  6  ministers,  and  other 
congregations  have  since  united  with  it.  While  under 
the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary,  this  is  a  distinctively  American 
body,  receiving  its  ministers  and  financial  aid  from 
Hunpary  in  the  same  way  that  the  congregations  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  received  aid  from  Hol- 
land until  they  became  strong  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

In  doctrine,  discipline,  and  polity,  the  Hungarian 
Church  is  in  general  accord  with  the  other  Reformed 
churches. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  bv  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  16  organizations,  located 
in  6  states.  Of  these  organizations,  all  but  2  are  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division,  New  Jersey  leading  with  6. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
5,253;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  15  organi- 
zations, about  69  per  cent  are  males  and  31  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  12  church  edilices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  4,128;  church  property  valued  at 
SI 23,500,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $70,".50;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  4 
organizations;  and  6  parsonages  valued  at  $26,500. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  6  officers 
and  teachers  and  170  scholars. 

The  Dumber  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  18. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1800. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OH  MEMBERS.  AND  I' I. ACES  OF  WORSHIP.  ItV  STATES:  lWXi. 
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HISTORY. 

Tlii>  Reformed  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
originated  in  lh<>  withdrawal  of  several  priest*  aiul  lay- 
men  from  the  Unman  Catholic  Church  soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Decree  of  Papal  Infallibility  in 
1S70,  the  movement  taking  definite  form  in  1879,  when 
organizations  were  formed  in  New  York,  Boston,  ami 
other  cities. 

DOCTRINE  AND  POLITY. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  evangelical,  its  principal 
ohject  Wing  the  promulgation  of  the  truths  of  the 
gos|wl  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Declaring 
the  Bihle  the  only  sufficient  standard  for  faith  or  duty, 
it  supports  strongly  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It 
helieves  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;  the  need  of  regeneration;  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  heneiitsof  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  desired  unity  of  aim  and 
fact  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  ami  the  realities  of  death, 
the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
It  places  great  stress  on  a  correct  Christian  life  ami 
broad  fellowship. 

Emphasising  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  Cod  to 
come  to  the  Saviour  in  faith,  the  Reformed  Catholic 
movement  protests  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  would  exclude  from  member- 
ship all  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope  of 
Kome  as  the  vicegerent  of  Cod,  ami  protests  against 
such  traditions  ami  commands  as.  in  its  view,  make 
the  Word  of  God  of  no  eireet. 

In  polity  it  is  congregational.  The  people  who  con- 
stitute the  church  control  in  its  government. 

WO  UK. 

The  work  of  the  church  is  purely  domestic,  though 
it  is  affiliated  with  all  evangelical  work  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  especially  in  those  lands  that  have  in  the 

last  few  years  come  under  the  government  of  the 


United  States.  Where  individual  congregations  are 
too  small  to  organize,  the  church  counsels  union  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches,  making  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  denomination.  Besides  its  individual  evan- 
gelistic work  the  church  aims  to  Ik?  a  connecting  link 
between  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  ami  the  great 
Christian  world  that  is  "separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  doctrine  ami  polity,  ami  seeks  to 
bring  Roman  Catholics  in  harmony  with  the  teaching 
of  all  these  evangelical  churches  ami  inculcates  u|von 
them  the  duty  of  winning  their  brethren  to  the  evan- 
gelical views." 

While  the  congregations  may  be  small  individually, 
each  body  is  a  center  of  missionary  activity,  ami  by 
sermons,  lectures,  ami  the  press,  aims  at  the  unity  of 
all  Christians  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  move- 
ment are  in  New  York  city,  where  it  is  incorporated  as 
Christ's  Mission,  jiud  has  secured  for  its  permanent 
work  a  property  valued  at  $00,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  5  organizations,  located 
in  5  states,  namely:  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  and  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
1 ,250 ;  of  these,  about  oS  per  cent  are  males  ami  -t'- 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  1  church  edifice  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  200;  church  property  valued  at  $(.0,000,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $15,000;  and 
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halls,  etc.,   used   for  worship   by  4  organizations.  As  compared  with  the  report  for  LS'JO,  these  ligures 

There  are  no  Sunday  schools  reported.  show  a  decrease  of  ■'{  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom-  250  communicants.    There  was  no  report  of  value  of 

ination  is  10.  church  property  in  1890. 

ORGANIZATION'S,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MKMUKKS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906 
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IUSTOHY. 


At  the  sixth  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  New  York  in  Octolier,  1873,  a  communion  service 
was  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
Bishop  George  David  Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  partici- 
pated. This  was  at  the  time  of  the  intense  discussion 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  concerning  ritual, 
and  Dean  Smith  and  Bishop  Cummins  were  subjected 
to  some  very  severe  and  unfriendly  criticisms  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  union  communion  service.  Bishop 
Cummins  had  for  some  time  felt  disturbed  at  the 
apparently  ritualistic  tendencies  of  his  church,  and  the 


ieenlv 


loss — as  he  thought    of  true  catholici 
did  he  feel  these  criticisms  as  new  evidence  of  these 


ty,  and  so  1 


tendencies  that,  on  November  10,  he  withdrew.  A 
number  of  others  shared  his  opinions,  and  on  a  call 
from  him,  7  clergymen  and  20  laymen  met  in  New 
York  city  on  December  2,  and  organized  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Cummins  was  chosen  as 
presiding  bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Edward 
Cheney  was  elected  a  bishop  and  was  subsequently 
consecrated  in  Chicago. 

The  name  Reformed  Episcopal  was  chosen  because 
of  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  the  new  movement  that 
the  same  principles  were  adopted  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation—  which  is 
known  in  law  as  the  "  Reformed  Church  of  England" — 
and  also  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  when 
fully  organized  after  the  American  Revolution. 
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IKHTUINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  declares 
its  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  anil  the 
sole  rule  of  f ait li  anil  practice :  and  accepts  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism ami  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  rejects  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on  which  the 
oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  anew 
to  the  Father;  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  hrcHd  and  wine; 
and  that  regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

P<  >L1TY . 

The  polity  accords  with  that  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  except  that  it  hmks  upon  episcopacy  as 
an  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  government 
rather  than  as  of  divine  right.  It  rejects,  as  erroneous 
doctrine  and  contrary  to  (Sod's  Word,  the  position  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  only  one  order  of 
rcclesiastical  polity:  and  that  Christian  ministers  are 
priests  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  other 
Iwlievers  arc  "a  royal  priesthood." 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  recognizes  the 
Christian  character  of  members  of  other  branches  of 
Christ's  Church  and  receives  them  on  letters  dimissory. 
It  does  not  demand  the  reordination  of  clergymen, 
duly  ordained  in  other  communions,  who  enter  its 
ranks.  It  holds,  however,  that,  through  its  bishops, 
who  alone  have  the  right  to  confirm  anil  ordain,  it  has 
preserved  intact  the  historic  succession  of  the  min- 
istry. Unlike  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  bishops  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  house  in  the  general  council.  They  preside 
over  synods  or  jurisdictions  which  correspond  to  dio- 
ceses and  jurisdictions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

For  worship  the  church  accepts  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  as  revised  by  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  17N5,  but  holds 
that  no  liturgy  should  be  imperative  or  repressive  of 
freedom  in  prayer,  and  reserves  full  liberty  to  alter, 
abridge,  enlarge,  ami  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem 
best,  "provided  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  is-  kept 
entire." 

WORK. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  cares  for  the  weak 
parishes  in  the  organization,  conducts  work  among 


the  colored  people  in  the  South,  anil  provides  a  part 
of  the  salaries  of  missionary  bishops.  For  this -work, 
during  1906,  the  contributions  were  $16,776. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  carries  on  work  in 
India,  in  5  stations,  with  12  missionaries  and  native 
helpers.  There  are  S  primary  schools,  a  hospital,  and 
2  orphanages.  The  property  in  India  is  valued  at 
$1(H),0<><).  and  the  amount  contributed  for  the  work  in 
1906  was  (8,159. 

The  educational  work  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
lined  to  a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia,  with  16 
students.  The  seminary  has  also  a  preparatory  de- 
partment. The  property  is  valued  at  $100,000,  and 
there  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $117,000.  The  con- 
tributions for  educational  work  during  the  year  were 
|  $2,095.  There  is  a  home  for  the  aged  valued  at  $S,000. 
There  are  70  Christian  Endeavor  societies  with  1,200 
members;  s  brotherhoods  ami  men's  leagues:  and  4 
boys'  brigades. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
1  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has  SI  organizations  in  2  synods  and  1  special 
missionary  jurisdiction,  located  in  instates.  Of  these 
organizations,  more  than  one-half  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  South  Carolina  leading  with  38. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  9,682; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  76  organizations, 
about  37  per  cent  are  males  and  63  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  <s7 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  25,053;  church  property  valued  at  $1,469,787, 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
$67,143;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  5  organiza- 
;  lions;  and  14  parsonages  valued  at  $48,950.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  76  organizations, 
number  89,  with  959  officers  and  teachers  and  9,S64 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  w  ith  the  denomi- 
nation is  84. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,227  communicants,  but  a  de- 
crease of  2  organizations  and  $145,314  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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ROMAN  CATIK 

HISTOUY. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Rnmnn  Church,  more 
generally  known  as  the  "Roman  Catholic  Church," 
includes  that  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
recognizes  the  Bishop  of  Koine  as  Pope,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  the  Visible  Head  of  the  Church. 
It  dates  its  origin  from  the  selection  by  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  as  "chief  of  the  Apostles,"  and  it 
traces  its  history  through  his  successors  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Rome. 

Up  till  the  tenth  century  practically  the  entire 
Christian  Church  was  recognized  as  one.  Divergent 
views  on  various  matters,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  culminated  in  the  elev- 
enth century  in  a  separation  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  sectioas.  .The  Western  Church,  which  | 
held  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both 
the  Father  ami  the  Son,  and  recognized  the  primacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  included  western  and  southern  1 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  except  Egypt.  With  the 
incursions  into  southern  Europe  of  the  tribes  from  the 
north  the  missionary  activities  of  the  church  were 
developed,  and  it  grew  in  strength  ami  became  more 
thoroughly  organized.  The  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  contributed  new  life  to  it  and 
resulted  in  wider  extension.  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
Japan  were  visited  by  the  missionary  Fathers,  numer- 
ous Catholic  converts  were  made,  and  many  Catholic 
communities  were  established.  The  discovery  of 
America  opened  still  another  field.  Mi&sionaries  ae-  | 
companicd  the  various  Spanish  expeditions  of  discovery 
and  setthment  in  the  first  half  century  after  Columbus 
made  the  first  voyage  to  America,  and  they  always 
raised  the  cross  and  conducted  divine  worship. 

The  first  Catholic  congregation  in  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  United  States  was  founded  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fhv,  in  1  565,  although  Catholic  services  had 
been  held  on  the  soil  of  Florida  long  before  that  date, 
and  from  that  point  many  companies  of  missionaries 
went  along  the  const,  particularly  toward  the  north, and 
labored  among  the  Indians.  That  date  also  murks  the 
evangelization  of  practically  all  present  Latin  America.  | 


LIC  CHURCH. 

Missionaries  in  connection  with  Coronado"s  explor- 
ing expedition  in  1540  preached  among  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  but  they  soon  perished.  After  the  found- 
ing of  Santa  Fe,  the  second  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States,  missionary  work  was  more  successful  and  many 
tribes  of  Indians  accepted  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  Franciscans  accompanied  the  expeditions 
to  California  about  1000,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
French  priests  held  worship  on  Neutral  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  in  1609,  and  three  years  later  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  Jesuit  missions,  begun  on  the  upper 
Kennebec  in  1646,  were  more  successful  ami  perma- 
nent, many  Indian  converts  being  among  their  fruits. 
In  1665  Catholics  sought  to  convert  the  Onondagas 
and  other  tribes  in  New  York,  while  simdar  attempts 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Great  Lakes  hail  been  made 
as  early  as  1641. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  English 
colonists  began  with  the  immigration  of  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  to  Maryland  in  1634,  and  the  founding 
of  the  town  of  St.  Marys  in  that  year.  Through  sub- 
sequent years  there  were  varying  experiences,  some- 
times toleration  and  again  restriction,  ami  the  restric- 
tions were  not  entirely  removed  until  after  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  New  England,  severe  laws  against  Catholics  were 
enforced  for  many  years.  In  New  York  there  were, 
it  is  said,  no  more  than  seven  Catholic  families  in  1696, 
and  the  few  Catholics  living  on  Manhattan  Island 
eighty  years  later  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  receive 
the  sacraments.  In  a  report  to  the  Propaganda  in 
1763,  Bishop  Challoner  gives  the  numlnr  of  mission- 
aries in  Maryland  us  12;  of  Catholics,  including  chil- 
dren, 16,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  missionaries  5,  Catho- 
lics 6,000  or  7)000.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
in  Maryland  anil  the  other  English  colonies  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  England, 
although  this  was  based  on  common  law  rather  than 
on  any  formal  document  The  first  authoritative  act 
dates  from  17.r>7,  when  Bishop  Petre,  vicar  apostolic 
of  liondon,  was  given  jurisdiction  for  six  years  over 
till  the  colonies  and  islands  in  America  subject  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  same  grant  was  renewed  in  1759 
for  six  years  more  to  Bishop  Challoner,  who,  on  account 
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of  his  necessary  absence  from  the  field,  recommended 
the  nomination  of  a  vicar  apostolic  for  America,  ami 
suggested  that,  as  long  as  Canada  and  Florida  were 
under  British  rule,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  might  have 
his  jurisdiction  extended,  although  he  preferred  sepa- 
rate vicariates  for  America. 

The  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  extending  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  over  the  western  country,  entered 
into  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  helped  to  strengthen 
the  generally  bitter  attitude  toward  them  through  the 
colonies.  Still  they  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
conflict.  Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  four  Catholics:  Thomas  Fitz- 
simmons;  Thomas  Sim  I>ee,  war  governor  of  Mary- 
land; Daniel  Carroll,  brother  of  the  future  Archbishop 
Carroll  of  Baltimore;  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  who  saw  in  this  declaration  "the  basis  for  a  future 
charity  and  liberty  for  his  church."  Volunteers 
joined  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  regiment  of  Catholic 
Indians  from  Maine  was  enlisted  for  the  colonial  forces, 
while  the  accession  of  the  French  Government  to  the 
American  cause  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Republic 
a  number  of  Catholic  officers  from  Kurope. 

Following  the  war  religious  liberty  was  not  estab- 
lished by  all  the  colonies  at  once,  but  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  in  177}  "that  all 
former  differences  about  religion  or  politics  *  *  * 
from  henceforth  cease  and  be  forever  buried  in  obliv- 
ion," had  its  effect,  and  some  of  the  states  promptly 
removed  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  Catholics,  ad- 
mitting members  of  that  church  to  all  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Religious  equality,  however,  liecame  universal 
ami  complete  only  after  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  17S7,  in  which  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  During  the  discussion  of 
that  Constitution  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
recently  appointed  Bishop  Carroll  which  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  provision  of  the 
sixth  article  which  abolishes  religious  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  office  or  public  trust,  and  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  which  says:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  Revolutionary  war  left  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  without  any  immediate  hierarchical  superior. 
The  vicar  apostolic  of  London  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  church  in  America  and  refused  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The  Maryland 
clergy  took  steps  to  secure  their  property  and  maintain 
some  kind  of  discipline,  and  application  was  made  to 
Rome  for  the  appointment  of  a  superior  with  power  to 
administer  confirmation  and  with  other  privileges  not 
strictly  of  the  episcopal  order.  At  that  time  Franklin 
represented  the  United  States  in  Paris,  and  French 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  Frenchman 


as  ecclesiastical  superior  in  the  colonies,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  church  a  dependency  of  the  Church  of 
France.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  announced  that  it  had  no  power  or 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  those  "being  reserved  to  the 
several  states  individually."  After  considerable  in- 
vestigation and  delay  the  Propaganda  proposed  the 
name  of  John  Carroll  as  the  superior  or  prefect  apos- 
tolic of  the  church  in  the  thirteen  original  states,  with 
the  power  to  administer  confirmation.  This  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  and  was  followed  by  a  decree  mak- 
ing the  church  in  the  United  States  a  distinct  body 
from  that  in  Kngland. 

Already  the  question  of  foreign  jurisdiction  had 
arisen,  and  the  new  superior  in  17*5  urged  that  as 
Catholics  were  not  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  state 
unless  they  renounced  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which 
an  ecclesiastical  superior  might  be  appointed  "in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  absolutely  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  see  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  ground 
of  objecting  to  us  [Catholics]  as  though  we  [they]  held 
anything  hostile  to  the  national  independence."  Ac- 
companying this  letter  was  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
which  there  were  in  Maryland.  15,800;  in  Pennsyl- 
I  vaniu,  700;  in  Virginia,  200:  ami  in  Xcw  York,  1,500. 
In  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  there  were 
said  to  be  many  Catholics,  for  whom  there  were  no 
priests. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  church  various  per- 
plexing situations  appeared.  One  of  the  first  was 
occasioned  by  what  was  known  as  "  trusteeism."  In 
17S5  the  board  of  "Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chinch  in  the  city  of  New  York"  was  incorporated, 
and  purchased  a  site  for  a  church.  These  trustees 
were  not  content  with  holding  the  property,  but 
held  that  the  congregation  represented  by  them  had 
the  right  not  only  to  choose  its  pastor  but  to  dis- 
i  miss  him  at  pleasure,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior, bishop  or  prefect,  had  any  right  to  interfere. 
Such  a  situation,  as  Doctor  Carroll  wrote  to  the  New 
York  trustees,  "  would  result  in  the  formation  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  societies  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Congregational  Presbyterians,"  and 
several  churches  for  a  time  firmly  resisted  the  author- 
ity of  the  bishops.  Subsequently  the  present  system1 
was  adopted. 

Another  problem  was  that  of  providing  a  body  of 
native  clergy  in  place  of  the  older  missionaries,  who 
were  mostly  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  were 
fast  passing  away.  The  immediate  difliculty  was 
solved  in  a  measure  by  the  coming  of  a  number  of 
priests  of  tin- Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  after 
the  French  Revolution.    They  founded  an  ecclesiastical 

1  Bm  under  polity,  804. 
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seminary  in  Baltimore  and  made  their  special  work 
the  preparation  for  the  priesthood  of  those  who  were 
native  to  America,  and  were  thoroughly  identified  w  ith 
the  new  national  life. 

The  general  policy  of  the  earlier  episcopate  was  to 
avoid  the  antagonisms  often  occasioned  by  different 
nationalities,  languages,  and  training.  To aecompl  bh 
this  an  effort  was  made  to  incorporate  the  non-English 
speaking  Catholics  in  the  same  churches  with  tboM 
whose  habitual  language  was  English,  and  whose 
spirit  was  thoroughly  American.  As  immigration  in- 
creased, however,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
for  the  appointment  of  clergy  native  to  the  various 
countries  and  familiar  with  their  languages  and  cus- 
toms as  Irish,  German,  French,  and  Slavic.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  opened  for  Germans  in 
Philadelphia  in  1781),  was  the  lirst  effort  to  meet  this 
demand,  and  since  then  the  immediate  needs  of  these 
foreign  communities  have  been  met,  in  the  main,  by 
the  appointment  of  priests  of  their  own  nationality, 
although  the  general  policy  of  the  church  has  l>ecn  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  English  language  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  he  made  of  what 
are  known  as  the  "I'niat  churches,"  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  churches,  partic- 
ularly in  southeastern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  They 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  teach  the 
same  doctrine  and  have  the  same  polity  as  the  Human 
Catholic  Church,  but  differ  from  it  in  some  matters  of 
discipline,  ami  use  their  own  languages,  as  Greek, 
Syriac,  Slavonic,  Armenian,  etc.,  in  the  liturgy,  j 
Among  them  are  the  Maronite,  the  Greek  Catholic-  or 
I'nited  Greek,  and  Slavonic  Catholic  churches,  all  of 
which  are  regarded  as  branches  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  are  included  in  its  statistics. 

A  serious  dillieulty  which  the  church  faced  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
"Know-nothing"  movement.    A  certain  part  of  the 
nation,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  loyal  American  citizen,  and 
believing  that  the  absolute  obedience  which  the  hier- 
archy was  pledged  to  give  to  the  Pope  must  inevita- 
bly affect  not  merely  their  ecclesiastical,  but  their 
social,  and  even  their  civil  and  national  relations, 
looked  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  as  not  merely  un- 
American,  but  anti-American  and  absolutely  disloyal.  ] 
Riots  occurred  in  various  cities  and  considerable  prop-  i 
erty  of  Catholics  was  destroyed,  but  the  storm  soon  I 
spent  its  force. 

During  the  same  period  the  school  question  arose. 
As  the  public  school  system  developed  it  was  under 
the  control  of  Protestants,  who  introduced  Protestant 
forms  of  religious  observance.  While  not  objecting  to 
a  religious  element  in  the  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  felt  that  its  children  should  have  at  least  a 
choice  of  service.    The  result  was  the  absolute  separa- 


tion of  public  education  from  the  control  of  any  reli- 
gious body  and  the  development  within  the  church  of 
the  parochial  school  system,  in  order  to  meet  what  was 
felt  by  the  clergy  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  Catholic  families 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  this  was  a  question 
which  arose  in  regard  to  government  assistance  in 
missionary  education,  especially  in  the  West.  The 
church  had  organized  extensive  schools  among  the 
Indians  and  Protestant  bodies  had  done  the  same. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  such  religious  teaching,  and  the  result  was 
that  government  aid  was  withdrawn  from  all  alike. 

In  these  questions  two  men  stand  out  preeminently 
as  leaders:  Archbishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Their  influence, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  distinctively  church  mat- 
ters; the  former  was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  Can- 
ada in  1770  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Canadian  Catholics  to  join  the  Revolution- 
ary forces:  while  the  latter  was  sent  by  President  Lin- 
coln as  an  envoy  to  France  and  Spain  during  the  civil 
war,  ami  succeeded  in  materially  checking  the  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  growth  of  the  church  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  its  membership,  the  development  of  its  dioceses,  and 
its  councils  and  congresses. 

In  1807  about  SO  churches  were  reported,  and  a  Cath- 
olic population  of  150,000.  Since  that  date  a  number 
of  estimates  have  been  made  by  different  historians, 
some  of  them  varying  very  widely.  Thus  Prof.  A.  J. 
Schemm  gives  the  total  Roman  Catholic  population  in 
I860  as  4,500,000.  while  John  Gilmary  Shea  estimates 
it  at  3.000,000.  According  to  the  census  report  of 
1890  the  number  of  communicants  or  members,  not 
including  those  under  !)  years  of  age,  wa-s  6,231,417. 

The  first  diocese  was  that  of  Baltimi  >re,  erected  in 
1789,  followed  by  New  Orleans  in  1703.  In  1808 
Baltimore  was  made  an  archdiocese,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  erected. 
Others  followed:  Charleston,  S.  C,  1820;  Cincinnati 
and  Richmond,  1821:  St.  Louis,  1820;  Mobile,  1829; 
Detroit,  1833;  Indianapolis,  1834;  Dubuque,  Nash- 
ville, and  Natchez,  1837;  Chicago,  Hartford,  Little 
Rock,  Milwaukee,  and  Pittsburg,  1843;  Oregon  City, 
1S46.  In  1847  St.  Louis  in  turn  became  an  archdio- 
cese, and  three  years  later  Cincinnati,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Oregon  City  were  elevated  into  provinces, 
while  other  dioceses  were  formed  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Galveston  in  1847;  and  St.  Paul,  Santa 
Fe,  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  Nesqually  (Seattle). 
Savannah,  and  Wheeling,  in  1850.  In  1853  San  Fran- 
cisco was  established  as  an  archdiocese,  and  in  1875 
the  dioceses  of  Philadelphia,  Santa  Fe,  Boston,  and 
Milwaukee  became  archdioceses.  Among  other  dio- 
ceses formed  have  been  those  of  Chicago  in  1880,  St. 
Paul  in  1S88,  and  Dubuque  in  1893. 
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Three  plenary  or  national  councils  have  been  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  1852,  in  i860, and  in  1884.  The  Cath- 
olic laymen  have  held  two  congresses,  one  in  Baltimore 
in  1889,  in  conjunction  with  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Cnited  States, 
and  another  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Other  items  of  inter- 
est are  the  promotion  of  Archbishop  Gibbous  of  Balti- 
more to  the  cardinalate  in  18.86,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  apostolic  delegation  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1S93. 

IKKTRINR. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bases  its  doctrines  upon 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  explain- 
ing ami  supplementing  them  by  tradition  expressed  in 
written  documents,  the  more  important  of  which  are 
the  dogmatic  definitions  Issued  either  by  an  ecumenical 
or  general  council,  or  by  the  Pope  speaking  "ex  Cath- 
edra," or  as  Head  of  the  Church.  Such  definitions  are 
not  considered  as  constituting  or  establishing  new  doc- 
trines, but  only  as  ollicial  statements  that  the  particu- 
lar doctrine  was  revealed  by  God,  anil  is  contained  in 
the  •Depositum  Fidei,"  or  Sacred  Depository  of  Faith 
of  the  Church. 

The  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Xicene  Creed,  and  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed  are  regarded  as  containing  the  essential 
truths  accepted  by  the  church.  A  general  formula  of 
doctrine  is  presented  in  the  'profession  of  faith,"  to 
which  assent  must  be  given  by  those  who  join  the 
church.  It  includes  the  rejection  of  all  such  doctrines 
previously  held  as  have  been  declared  by  the  church 
to  l)e  wrong,  a  promise  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
church's  authority,  and  acceptance  of  the  following 
statement  of  belief: 

One  only  (iocl,  in  throe  divine  Persons,  distinct  from,  and  equal 
to,  each  other — that  is  to  say,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost; 

•  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  personal  union  of  the 
two  Natures,  the  divine  and  the  human;  the  divine  Maternity  of 
the  most  holy  Mary,  together  with  her  most  spotless  Virginity; 

The  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  of  the  Body  and  Wood, 
together  with  the  .Soul  ami  Divinity  of  our  Ixml  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
most  holy  .Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist; 

The  seven  Sacraments  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind;  that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Pen- 
ance, Extreme  I'nction,  Orders.  Matrimony; 

Purgatory,  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  Everlasting  Life; 

The  Primacy,  not  only  of  honor,  hut  also  of  jurisdiction,  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  successor  of  St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ;  the  veneration  of  the  Saints  and  of  their  images; 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  anil  Ecclesiastical  Traditions,  and  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  must  interpret,  and  understand, 
only  in  the  sense  which  our  holy  mother  the  Catholic  Church  has 
held,  and  does  hold;  and  everything  else  that  has  been  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  sacred  Canons,  anil  by  the  General  Councils,  and 
particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  and  delivered,  defined, 
and  declared  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Vatican,  especially  con- 
cerning the  Primacy  of  the  Hotnan  Pontiff,  and  his  infallible  teach- 
ing authority. 


The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  administered  to  infants 
or  adults  by  pouring,  and  is  considered  to  cleanse  from 
original  sin.  Confirmation  is  the  sacrament  through 
which  "the  Holy  Spirit  is  received"  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  anointing  with  the 
holy  chrism  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  Eucharist 
is  "the  sacrament  which  contains  the  body  and  blood, 
soul  and  divinity,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  ami  wine."  It  is  to  be  received 
fasting,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  is  given  to  the 
laity  only  in  one  kind,  the  form  of  bread.  Penance  is 
a  sacrament  in  which  the  sius  committed  after  bap- 
tism are  forgiven.  Kxtreme  unction  is  a  sacrament  in 
which  the  sick  who  are  in  danger  of  death  receive  spir- 
itual succor  by  the  anointing  with  holy  oil  and  the 
prayers  of  the  priest.  The  sacrament  of  orders,  or 
holy  orders,  is  that  by  which  bishops,  priests,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  church  are  ordained  and  receive  power 
and  grace  to  perform  their  sacred  duties.  The  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  is  the  sacrament  which  unites  a 
Christian  man  and  woman  in  lawful  marriage,  and 

,  such  marriage  "can  not  be  dissolved  by  any  human 

I  power." 

The  chief  commandments  of  the  church  are:  To  hear 
mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation;  to  fast 
and  abstain  from  meat  on  the  days  appointed;  to  con- 
fess at  least  once  a  year;  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist 

I  during  Easter  time;  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  pastors  ;  not  to  marry  jwrsons  who  are  not  Catholics 

1  or  who  are  related  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred, 
nor  to  marry  privately  without  witnesses,  nor  to  sol- 
emnize marriage  at  forbidden  times. 

POLITY. 

The  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
centers  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Pope,  and  his  author- 

'  ity  is  supreme  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  Next  to  the  Pope  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  who  act  as  his  advisers  and  are 
charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  church. 
These  never  exceed  70  in  number,  and  are  of  three  or- 
ders: Cardinal  deacons,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal 

:  bishops.  These  terms  do  not  indicate  their  jurisdic- 
tional standing,  but  only  their  position  in  the  cardi- 
nalate. With  few  exceptions  the  cardinal  priests  are 
archbishops  or  bishops,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  are 
generally  priests.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  the 
cardinals  elect  his  successor,  and  one  of  the  seven  car- 
dinal bishops,  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  is  the  dean  of 
the  college,  rules  the  church  until  the  election  of  a 
Po|>e.  The  office  carries  with  it  no  special  jurisdiction, 
merely  a  certain  precedence  of  rank  and  influence. 
Most  of  the  cardinals  reside  in  Rome,  and  their  active 

j  duties  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  various  con- 
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probations  or  roni missions  which  have  the  care  of  the 
different  departments  of  church  activity. 

The  congregations  arc  1!)  in  number,  and  the  most 
important,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  American 
church,  are,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ollice,  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Faith  (do  Propaganda  Fitlei),  J  he  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  the  Consist i>- 
riftlCongregation,  and  the  Congregation  on  Ceremonies. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  (Mice  has  for  its  special 
province  the  combating  of  heresy  ami  false  doctrine 
and  the  restraining  of  heretics  from  injuring  religion 
and  the  church.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  hears  all  cases  of  appeal  against  the  decisions 
of  bishops,  whether  by  seculars  or  regulars.  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  has  to  do  especially  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  interpretation  of  its  decrees,  and 
the  decision  of  controversies  arising  from  them.  The 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith  is  the 
missionary  department  of  the  church,  ami  has  particu- 
lar supervision  of  the  church  in  those  countries  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  recognized 
church  of  the  st  ate,  or  which  are  not  expressly  set  apart. 
Until  recently  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Cnited 
States  were  classed  as  under  the  care  of  this  congrega- 
tion. The  Congregation  of  the  Index  examines  books 
submitted  to  its  judgment  anil  proscribes  such  as  it 
finds  opposed  to  faith  ami  morals.  The  Congregation 
of  Rites  has  charge  of  the  canonization  of  saints  and 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church;  the 
Consistorial  Congregation  has  particular  charge  of  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  cathedrals,  etc.;  and  the 
Congregation  on  Ceremonies  arranges  all  pontifical 
ceremonies. 

Any  questions  arising  in  any  part  of  the  church,  in 
whatever  country,  which  are  not  settled  within  that  par- 
ticular territory,  are  referred,  or  can  l)e  referred,  to  one 
of  these  congregations,  which  then  passes  upon  the 
question  and  makes  its  recommendation  to  the  Pope, 
who  has  full  authority  to  accept  or  change  a  decision, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  the  decision  of  the  congregation  is  not  indorsed. 

The  highest  ollice  of  the  regular  hierarchy,  next  to  the 
Pope,  is  that  of  patriarch.  There  are  H  patriarchs, 
most  of  them  in  the  East,  including  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria  (Latin  anil  Coptic  Rites),  Antioch 
(Melchite,  Maronite,  Syriac,  and  Latin  Rites),  Jerusa- 
lem, Babylon  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  Cilicia  of  the  Ar- 
menians. There  are  also  the  patriarchs  of  Lisbon,  the 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Venice. 

The  organization  of  the  church  in  the  Cnited  States 
includes  a  cardinal,  an  apostolic  delegate,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergv.  The  special  province  of  t  he  apos- 
tolic delegate  is  the  settling  of  difficulties  that  may  arise. 


in  the  conduct  of  the  dioceses.  The  archbishops  have 
care  over  the  provinces,  of  which  there  are  1  i.  With- 
in each  diocese  the  bishop  has  .supreme  authority,  al- 
though appeal  may  lie  made  to  the  archbishop  or  to  the 
apostolic  delegate,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  one  of  the 
congregations  in  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  bishop  the 
organization  of  a  diocese  includes  a  vicar-general,  who, 
under  certain  conditions,  acts  as  the  bishop's  repre- 
sentative; a  chancellor  or  secretary;  a  council  or  con- 
suitors,  usually  ti  in  number,  '.i  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  the  bishop  and  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese;  and 
dilferent  boards  of  examination  and  superintendence. 
Special  appointments  are  also  made  of  persons  to  con- 
duct specific  departments  of  the  diocesan  work. 

In  the  parish  the  priest  is  supreme;  he  alone  has  au- 
thority to  administer  the  sacraments,  though  he  has  the 
J  assistance  of  other  priests  as  may  be  needed.  Appoint- 
I  ment  to  a  parish  rests  absolutely  with  the  bishop  or 
■  archbishop,  and  in  most  cases  the  priest  is  removable  at 
'  the  discretion  of  his'  superior.    There  are,  however, 
certain  parishes  whose  rectors  are  regarded  as  irre- 
movable, and  can  be  removed  only  on  the  basis  of 
charges  presented  by  the  bishop  or  archbishop  to  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  or  to  the  apostolic  delegate,  or  to 
the  appropriate  congregation  in  Rome.    In  case  of  a 
grievance  arising  lietwoen  a  priest  and  the  bishop,  ap- 
peal can  be  had  to  the  archbishop  or  apostolic  delegate, 
,  or  alternatively  to  a  congregation  in  Rome. 

Appointment  to  a  bishopric  rests  with  the  holy  see  at 
Rome,  but  names  are  recommended  by  the  hierarchy  in 
this  country.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  consultors 
'  and  the  irremovable  rectors  of  the  diocese  are  called 
I  together  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  they 
I  select  A  candidates  by  secret  ballot.  Copies  of  the  min- 
utes are  prepared  and  sent,  one  directly  to  Rome  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  others  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Ten  days  later  these  bishops 
are  summoned  to  meet  and  consider  jointly  the  merits 
of  the  persons  selected  by  the  consultors  and  rectors, 
and  make  up  a  list  of  3  candidates  to  he  sent  to 
Rome.  This  is  merely  a  recommendation;  it  is  not 
even  a  nomination,  and  no  obligation  rests  upon  the 
Pope  to  appoint  any  one  of  the  3  persons  named.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  has  seldom  gone  outside  of 
the  names  presented,  and  usually  accepts  the  one  first 
on  the  list.  On  the  reception  of  the  appointment  there 
follows  the  consecration  to  the  bishopric  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province. 

The  orders  of  the  clergy  consist  of  those  in  minor 
orders,  and  of  subdeacons.  deacons,  and  priests.  Can- 
didates for  subdeacon  are  termed  '  seminarians;"  they 
have  not  taken  the  vows,  but  are  held  under  advise- 
ment and  examination  for  a  term  of  probation.  <  m  tak- 
ing the  vow  of  chastity  and  obedience  a  seminarian 
may  beordained  by  the  bishop  as  subdeacon, and  aftera 
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time  of  service,  if  approved,  as  deacon,  and  then  as 
priest.  Tlie  priest  alone  lias  tlie  privilege  of  conduct  - 
ing the  church  services,  administering  tlie  sacraments, 
and  celebrating  the  mass.  A  deacon  may,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  preach,  but  only  by  special 
authorization.  The  bishops  and  archbishops  ami 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  priesthood. 

An  important  element  in  the  polity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders. 
These  are  of  two  kinds — the  monastic  orders,  the 
members  of  which  take  the  full  vows  of  obedience,  pov- 
erty, and  chastity,  and  the  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods.  They  are  governed  ultimately  by  a  general  or 
president,  or  superior,  who  is  represented  in  the 
different  countries  by  subordinates  and  by  councils 
of  various  forms.  The  clerical  members  are  ordained, 
and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  "regular  "  clergy, 
in  distinction  from  the  parish  priests,  known  as  the 
"  diocesan  "  or  "secular"  clergy.  The  term  "regular" 
is  from  the  Latin  rnjula,  a  rule,  and  is  applied  to  these 
priests  because  they  live  under  a  special  rule  in  a  com- 
munity. They  can  enter  any  diocese  or  parish  only  on 
the  special  authorization  of  the  bishop  and  priest. 
Their  jurisdiction  may  be  for  a  limited  time  or  indefi- 
nite, and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  bishop.  Any  com- 
plaint is  referred  to  the  apostolic  delegate  or  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  Bishops  and  Regulars. 

The  orders  are  generally  divided  into  provinces  or 
communities,  and  the  dilferent  members,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be  located,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  particular  province  or 
community.  Thus  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Missouri 
Province  number  AM,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them  are 
within  the  bounds  of  that  province.  Some  are  in  for- 
eign lands,  while  others  are  engaged  in  educational 
or  church  work  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  The 
situation  is  essentially  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other 
orders.  Thus,  while  at  the  close  of  IW)G  there  were 
3,!I">S  regular  clergy  within  the  United  Stales,  the  total 
number  of  fathers  under  the  supervision  of  superiors  in 
the  Cnited  States  was  over  5,000. 

The  regular  clergy  pass  through  the  same  form  of  in- 
duction into  the  priesthood  as  the  diocesan  clergy. 
Ordination  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  superiors  of  the  orders  have  to  do  simply  with  the 
control  of  the  movement  and  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
in  those  orders.  The  orders  also  have  lay  members 
who  take  the  vows  but  are  not  inducted  into  the  priest- 
hood. Usually  the  lay  brothers  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  order,  but  in  some  cases  the  clergy 
share  in  this;  thus,  among  the  Benedictines,  organized 
originally  as  an  agricultural  order,  the  clergy  are 
obliged  to  share  in  the  ordinary  farm  work. 

Members  of  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  lake 
the  vows  but  are  not  ordained,  and  have  no  status  in 


the  clergy.  They  an1  subject  to  the  general  rules  ol 
,  each  order  and  to  the  discipline  of  their  superior,  and 
have  duties  of  various  kinds.  Most  of  them  are 
teachers,  and  from  them  the  diocesan  clergy  secure 
such  assistants  as  may  be  needed  in  the  schools  of  the 
parish,  whether  Sunday  schools  or  parochial  schools. 
Others  have  philanthropic  and  charitable  work  as  their 
special  province,  and  serve  in  hospitals,  asylums,  or 
in  general  care  for  the  poor.  All  are  spiritually  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  but  their  appointments 
are  made  by  their  own  superiors,  subject  to  the 
bishop's  approval. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  an  important  factor  in 
its  history,  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
These  are,  general  or  ecumenical,  plenary  or  national, 
anil  provincial.  A  general  council  is  convoked  by 
the  Pope,  or  with  his  consent,  is  presided  over  by  him 
J  or  hLs  legates,  and  includes  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  world.  A  plenary  or  national  council 
is  an  assembly  of  alt  the  bishops  of  a  country,  as  the 
United  States.  A  provincial  council  includes  the  bishops 
within  the  territory  of  a  metropolitan  or  archbishop. 
There  is,  in  addition,  the  diocesan  synod,  which  is  a 
gathering  of  the  priests  of  a  diocese. 

The  acts  of  a  general  council,  to  be  binding,  must 
bo  confirmed  by  the  Pope;  those  of  a  plenary  or  pro- 
vincial council  must  be  submitted  to  the  holy  see 
before  promulgation,  for  confirmation  and  for  any 
needed  correction.    The  scope  of  the  general  council 
includes  doctrine  and  matters  of  discipline  concerning 
the  church  in  the  whole  world.    Plenary  and  pn»- 
vincial  councils  do  not  define,  but  repeat  the  doctrine 
|  defined  by  the  general  councils,  and  apply  universal 
discipline,  determined  by  those  councils  and  the  holy 
|  see,  by  explicit  statutes  to  each  country  or  province, 
I  or  they  initiate  such  discipline  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  demand. 

The  procedure  and  working  of  these  councils  arc 
J  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  legislative  body.  A 
plenary  council  Ls  summoned  cither  in  response  to  a 
petition  by  the  hierarchy  to  the  holy  see  or  by  a  direct 
order  from  Rome.  The  president  is  appointed  by  the 
Pope  and  commissioned  with  the  title  and  powers  of 
an  apostolic  delegate,  and  may  be  an  ecclesiastic  sent 
from  abroad  or  one  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States.  The  topics  are  presented  in  the  form  of  bills 
or  schemata,  prepared  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  hierarchy,  often  after  special  consultation 
with  authorities  at  Rome.  The  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  private  committees,  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  public  sessions.  At  the  close  the  minutes  of  (he 
debates,  called  "acta,"  and  the  bills  passed,  called 
"dfcrttti,''  are  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  are  examined 
by  commissions  who  may  make  amendments,  usually 
in  the  wording  rather  than  in  the  matter.  Theiv 
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report  is  submitted  to  the  Pope,  whose  approval  is 
not,  however,  meant  to  he  such  an  ai  t  as  entails 
papal  infallibility.  As  confirmed  by  the  holy  see, 
these  decrees  are  sent  hark  to  the  president  of  the 

council,  are  promulgated  and  communicated,  to  the 

bishops  by  him,  and  then  become  laws. 

Provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods  make 
further  promulgation  and  application  of  these  decrees, 
applying  thus  the  legislation  to  the  priests  and  laymen 
of  each  diiK'csc. 

The  laity  have  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
church,  nor  in  the  choice  of  the  local  priest,  but  they 
are  consulted  in  the  management  of  parish  affairs. 
In  a  few  cases  the  church  property  Ls  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  bishop,  includ- 
ing certain  ecclesiastics  and  some  laymen,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
either  holds  it  in  his  own  name,  or  is  constituted  a 
corporation  sole,  ami  the  entire  property  is  thus  held. 

The  income  of  the  church  is  from  |x»w  rents,  plate 
collections,  ami  offerings  for  baptisms,  marriage  cere- 
monies, masses,  etc.  In  general,  all  moneys  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  retains  only  so 
much  as  Ls  allowed  for  his  personal  salary  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  church, and  the  balance  is  credited 
to  and  used  for  that  church.  Collections  for  charities 
are  cither  disbursed  by  the  priest  or  are  handed  over 
by  him  to  societies  for  distribution.  The  salaries  of 
priests  are  settled  for  each  diocese  and  are  uniform 
throughout  the  diocese,  the  rector  of  a  city  church 
receiving  no  higher  salary  than  the  priest  in  a  country 
village.  The  reception  by  the  priest  of  the  f till 
amount  of  salary  depends,  however,  upon  the  amount 
collected,  and  no  priest  receives  assistance  from 
churches  other  than  his  own.  In  cities  and  the  larger 
towns,  the  house  and  al  least  a  portion  of  his  living 
expenses  are  generally  provided  for  the  priest. 

Church  membership  begins  with  baptism  in  infancy 
and  there  is  no  method  of  induction  into  formal  mem- 
bership Corresponding  to  confirmation  or  admission  to 
the  church  in  Protestant  l>odies,  except,  as  there  is  a 
certain  ceremony  connected  with  the  first  communion 

atid  confirmation. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  are  as  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  a  community  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  communicants  as  Is  the  cose  in  other  religious 
bodies,  and,  as  a  result,  comparatively  few  edifices 
are  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members 
•  •I'  the  parish  ut  the  same  time.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  is  the  custom  to  hold  the  Sunday  morning  services, 
or  masses,  at  different  hours.  The  more  important 
service,  or  high  mass,  in  which  some  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  sim<;  by  the  officiating  clergyman  and 
other  parts  by  the  choir,  and  at  which  a  regular  ser- 
mon is  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests,  is  celebrated 
Wore  noon.  At  the  other  services,  called  "low 
masses,"  the  mass  is  read  and  a  short  instruction 


i>  given.    At  these  services,  varying  from   2  to  7 
in  number,  the  congregations  attending  are  generally 
quite  different.    Vespers  are  also  sung  on  Sunday 
afternoon  or  evening,  mass  is  said  daily,  and  special 
services  are  held  on  Fridays  and  on  all  holy  days. 
The  churches  are  kept  open  through  the  day  for 
individual  worship  ami  confession.    The  liturgy  Is 
:  the  same  for  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  Is  in 
'  Latin,  except  in  such  I'niat  churches  as  have  the 
!  privilege  of  using  their  own  language.    The  sermons 
and  instructions,  however,  are  always  in  the  language 
spoken  by  the  congregation,  and  the  Scriptures  are 
commonly  read  in  the  same  language. 

WOKK. 

The  special  activities  (1f  (he  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
missionary,  educational,  and  philanthropic,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  in  detail  by  the  various  religious 
orders,  including  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods. 
The  parish  clergy  have  comparatively  little  share  in 
their  immediate  conduct,  although  the  various  institu- 
tions  are  duo  largely  to  their  initiative  and  are  under 
their  general  direction. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church,  at  least 

i  that  portion  of  its  activity  corresponding  to  the  home 
missionary  labors  of  the  different  Protestant  bodies, 

■  is  less  an  organized  work  for  church  extension  than 

In  series  of  evangelistic  or  revival  services,  which  are 
called  "  missions."  These  are  not  planned  on  any 
gonoral  system,  but  when,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
parish  priest  or  of  his  immediate  superiors,  there  is  an 
I  opening  For  such  a  series  of  services,  application  is  made 
to  some  one  of  the  orders  accustomed  to  conduct  them. 
Certain  members  of  the  order  an*  then  commissioned 
by  its  superiors  to  go  to  that  parish,  and  under  the 
general  direction  of,  or  in  consultation  with,  the  par- 
ish clergy,  they  conduct  a  series  of  services,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  public  sermons.  These  mi>- 
j  sions  have  for  their  purpose  both  the  revival  of 
religious  interest  in  Roman  Catholic  communities  and 
the  conversion  of  non-Catholics;  some  of  the  orders 
•riving  special  attention  to  one  feature,  and  some  to  the 
other.  Thus,  the  Paulist  Fathers,  whose  headquarters 
an*  in  New  York  city,  have  as  their  peculiar  province 
the  conduct  of  missions  with  a  view  to  the  conversion 
of  non-Catholics  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Among  other 
orders  especially  interested  in  mission  work  are  the  Re- 
demptorist,  Vincentian,  Dominican,  and  Pnssionist 
Fathers.  The  Augnstinian  Fathers  conducted  31  mis- 
sions ill  1906;  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  107;  the 
Capucllitl  Fathers,  33;  the  .Jesuit  Fathers,  13K;  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Precious  Blood,  40.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Fat  bets  conducted  323  missions,  including  a 
number  in  connection  with  different  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  educational  or  philanthropic. 

An  organization  called  the  Catholic  Missionary 
Union  has  been  organized,  with  headquarters  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  .special  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to 
enable  the  bishops  of  dioceses  throughout  the  country 
to  set  apart  diocesan  priests  for  the  conducting  of  mis- 
sions to  non-Cat  holies  in  their  various  jurisdictions. 

The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  established 
in  1905,  seeks  to  develop  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States;  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  parish  buildings  for 
needy  communities;  ami  to  support  priests  in  neglected 
and  poverty  stricken  districts.  Mcml>crship  in  this 
society  is  based  on  contributions,  varying  from  So ,000 
to  SI  a  year,  or  2  cents  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  for  general  evangelistic 
work  there  are  organizations  for  work  in  special  fields, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  estab- 
lished in  1X74,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  before 
the  Government  the  interests  anil  needs  of  those  Cath- 
olic prelates  who  have  Indian  missions  within  the  limits 
of  their  dioceses.  This  was  dissolved  in  1N94  and  a 
new  corporation  organized,  the  particular  work  of 
which  is  the  establishing  of  boarding  and  day  schools 
among  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  securing  of  funds  for  i 
their  support  and  maintenance. 

The  Commission  for  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Colored  People  and  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of  1006, 
reported  00  churches  among  the  Indians  in  the  care  of 
56  priests,  and  a  membership  of  40,104,  of  whom  IS ,000  j 
were  in  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  6,000  in  the  diocese  of 
Lead,  and  5,000  in  Alaska. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  I'nited  States 
carries  on  no  distinctively  foreign  missionary  work, 
but  contributes  to  the  work  done  in  various  lields  by 
t  he  different  orders  and  societies.  The  principal  me- 
dium is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
organized  in  Lyon,  France,  and  with  headquarters  in 
Lyon  and  Paris,  but  with  a  number  of  branches  in  the 
I'nited  States.  In  the  early  history  of  the  society  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  income  was  expended  in 
t  he  I'nited  States,  hut  at  present  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  other  lands.  During  the  year  1006  this  society 
Collected  S0,500,000,  of  which  $250,000  was  given  by 
the  Catholics  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Infancy  of  Jesus  consists  of 
children,  each  of  whom  pays  a  cent  a  month.  The 
receipts  in  1006  were  $750,000,  and  the  money  was 
used  for  redeeming  pagan  children  from  slavery  and 
for  founding  and  maintaining  educational  institutions 
and  asylums  in  pagan  countries. 

The  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  educational 
institutions  in  the  I'nited  States  are  under  the  care 
of  the  orders  or  brotherhoods,  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  being  under  the  diocesan  clergy.  These 
latter  include  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmits- 
blirg.Md. ;  St.. Joseph's  College,  Duhmpic,  Iowa  ;  Pont  ili- 
cal  College,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Set  on  Hall  College,  South 


Orange,  X.  J.  :  and  a  number  of  theological  seminaries, 
including  those  at  Philadelphia,  Vonkers,  St.  Paul,  and 
Rochester.  The  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
1).  C,  is  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  its 
board  of  trustees  includes  most  of  the  archbishops, 
several  bishops,  and  a  number  of  prominent  laymen. 

The  leading  order  in  educational  matters  is  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  which  reports  32  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Next  come  the  Benedictine 
Fathers,  reporting  23  institutions;  the  Franciscan 
Fathers,  13;  the  Vincent  iun  Fathers,  10;  and  theMarist, 
August inian,  and  Paulist  Fathers,  smaller  numbers. 
Among  the  institutions  under  Jesuit  supervision  are 
Georgetown  University,  at  Washington,  I).  C. ;  Ford- 
ham  University,  Xew  York;  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Muss.;  and  other  institutions  of  similar 
grade  at  Boston.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee, 
Xew  Orleans.  San  Francisco,  Prairie  du  Cliien,  Mobile, 
Omaha,  Seattle,  and  other  places.  Among  the  promi- 
nent institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  an*  St.  John's  University,  at  Collegeville, 
Minn.;  St.  Vincent's  Seminary  and  College,  near 
Pittsburg.  Pa.;  St.  Benedict's  College,  at  Newark, 
X.  J.;  ami  others  at  Manchester,  X.  II.,  Atchison, 
Kans.,  Covington,  La.,  and  Mt.  Angel,  Oreg.  Among 
those  under  the  care  of  the  Vincent ian  Fathers  arc 
St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  at 
Brooklyn,  X'.  Y.;  Xiagara  University,  at  Xiagara, 
X.  Y.;  St.  Vincent's  College,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cab; 
and  Holy  Trinity  College,  at  Dallas,  Tex.;  while 
the  Maris!  Fathers  have  institutions  in  Van  Buren, 
Me.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  and  other  places.  The 
Trappist  Fathers  (Order  of  Reformed  Cistercians) 
conduct  Gethsemani  College  in  connection  with  their 
monastery  in  Kentucky. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  identified  with  churches,  rather 
than  incorporated  as  separate  institutions.  They 
have,  however,  several  colleges,  as  St.  Mary's  College, 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  institutions  at  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Kllieott  City,  Md.,  Memphis,  and  Sacramento. 

The  sisterhoods  are  also  a  live  in  educational  work, 
and  in  1906  conducted  2,083  schools  with  802,144 
pupils.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
reported  133  schools  with  54,S43  pupils;  7  orders  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  224  sc  hools  with  7I,4K.">  pupils; 
and  2.*>  orders  of  the  Franciscan  Si>ters,  452  schools 
with  77.437  pupils.  Among  other  sisterhoods  doing 
similar  work  are  the  Benedictine  Sisters,  Felician 
Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Ursuline  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  others. 
Many  of  their  schools  are  parochial  schools  con- 
nected with  churches,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  state  just  which  are  of  the  higher 

grade. 

A  general  summary  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  church  in  the  i'nited  States  at  the  close  of  11)06 
shows  1,011  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  with  121,343 
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students;  -1,304  parochial  or  mission  schools  with 

I,  090,842  pupils;  and  171  industrial  ami  reform  schools, 
including  those  for  Indians  and  negroes,  with  22,225 
pupils.  The  archdiocese  of  New  York  has  59  colleges 
and  academies  with  6,622  students,  that  of  Baltimore,  j 
4")  institutions,  the  number  of  students  not  l>eing 
reported:  that  of  Chicago,  3S  institutions  with  6,701 
students:  that  of  St.  Louis,  30,  with  5,059  students; 
while  that  of  Santu   Ft  has  the  smallest  number — 

9  institutions  with  1,143  students.  Among  the  dio- 
ceses, the  Newark  diocese  takes  tin'  lead,  with  27  in-  ! 
st it ut ions  and  1,443  students,  and  Qgdensburg,  N.  Y., 
follows,  with  26  institutions  and  3,200  students.  The 
Monterey  and  Los  Angelas  diocese  has  23  institutions 
with  1,855 students;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  19  institutions 
with  1,283  students;  anil  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  16  institu- 
tions with  1 ,960  students. 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  highly  developed.  All  the  different  orders, 
brotherhoods,  ami  sisterhoods,  do  more  or  less  in  this 
line,  though  the  sisterhoods  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  active,  and  there  area  number  of  general  philan- 
thropic societies. 

A  summary  of  this  department  of  work  shows  2.r»5  i 
orphanages  with  40.588  inmates,  ami  623  hospitals, 
etc.,  with  230.592  patients;  a  total  of  87S  institutions 
with  27 1,1  SO  patients  and  inmates. 

The  most  prominent  single  organization  is  a  society 
of  laymen,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  organ- 
ized in  Paris,  France,  in  1833,  by  a  hand  of  college 
students.  Its  general  plan  of  organization  and  its 
objects  and  methods  were  based  upon  the  various 
works  of  charity  instituted  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  whom  the  society 
was  named.  The  main  office  is  in  Paris,  and  branches 
are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1906 
these  numbered  over  6,000,  and  the  meml>ership 
included  over  100,000  active  workers.  No  member  is 
allowed  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  labor.  In 
the  United  States  in  1906  there  were  647  subordinate 
branches  or  conferences,  with  10,5s7  active  members 
and  604  honorary  mcml>ers.  During  the  year  the 
members  of  the  society  made  19S.117  visits,  assisted 
17,972  families,  representing  69.9.M  persons,  procured 
situations  for  1,090  persons,  anil  in  addition  provided 

summer  vacations  for  |  r  children,  maintained  homes 

for  convalescents,  settlements,  hoys'  clubs,  working 
boys'  homes,  seamen's  havens,  etc.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $405,507.  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
23  states,  mostly  in  the  North  and  West. 

A  review  of  the  work  under  the  care  of  the 
sisterhoods  shows  that  they  conducted,  besides  the 

schools  referred  to,  338  hospitals,  asylums,  etc., 
with  over  120,(HH>  inmates,  and  142  orphanages  and 
similar  institutions  with  over  25,000  inmates. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  7  orders  with  4,613  mem- 
bers, had  under  their  supervision  31  hospitals  with 

II,  693  inmates,  and  .'ill  orphanages  with  3,189  inmates. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  num- 


bering 3,004,  had  under  their  care  73  hospitals  with 
12,974  inmates,  and  34  orphanages  with  5,740  children. 
The  Franciscan  Sisters,  numbering  7,173  in  25  orders, 
conducted  101  hospitals  with  43,169  inmates,  and  24 
orphanages  with  2.463  children.  The  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  had  under  their  care  50  asylums  with  over 
9,000  inmates,  while  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  19  hos- 
pitals with  2,675  inmates,  and  10  orphamiges  with 
over  4,000  children. 

In  addition  to  their  institutional  work  a  large  num- 
Imt  of  these  sisterhoods  carry  on  general  charity  visi- 
tation through  the  parishes,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  parish  priesthood,  ami  are  the  almoners  of  a 
charity  which  is  by  no  means  merely  Roman  Catholic. 

In  general  social  and  industrial  movements  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  an  active  part.  There 
are  a  number  of  relief  societies  not  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  church,  but  affiliated  with  it.  In 
temperance,  also,  its  influence  has  been  exerted  most 
effectively,  and  a  well-established  total  abstinence 
league  exists  among  its  priests.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  recognized,  as  is  apparent  from  the  large 
number  of  church  papers  published  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
cliKse  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  12,482  organizations  in  14  arch- 
dioceses, 76  dioceses,  and  2  vicariates-apostolic,  dis- 
tributed in  every  state  and  territory.  Of  these  organi- 
zations. 5,589  are  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
3,67s  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having 
the  largest  number  is  New  York  with  1.20S,  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  with  1,032. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
give  in  its  annual  statistical  reports  the  entire  number 
of  baptized  memlKTs,  or  population,  instead  of  com- 
municants. In  order,  therefore,  that  the  statistics 
might  be  uniform  with  those  of  other  denominations, 
it  was  suggested  to  those  representing  the  church,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  them,  that  in  the  Census  report 
only  communicants  should  be  given,  as  was  done  in  the 
report  for  1890.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  it  was 
arranged  that  tin'  individual  organizations  in  making 
their  returns  should  report  the  entire  membership, 
including  baptized  children  and  infants,  but  that  15 
jut  cent  should  he  deducted  to  cover  children  under  9 
years  of  age,  this  being  the  age  at  which  the  first  com- 
munion is  usually  taken.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants, after  making  this  deduction,  is  12,079,142; 
of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 1.02s  organiza- 
tions, about  49  per  cent  are  males  and  51  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  11, ssl  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices,  of  4.494,377.  as  reported  by  10,303 
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many  Catholic  churches  have  2  or  3  masses,  and  some 
as  many  as  6  or  7,  every  Sunday,  each  usually  attended 
by  a  ililferent  hody  of  worshipers,  besides  the  afternoon 
and  evening  services.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  understand  the  figures  repre- 
senting seating  capacity  and  their  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  communicants. 

The  number  of  clergy  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion (including  archbishops,  bishops,  and  diocesan  and 
regular  priests)  is  15,177. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  including 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  (I'niat)  reported  separately  in  1890,  these  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  2,24.'{  organizations,  5,837,434 
communicants,  and  $1 74,51 5,44 1  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $292,638,787, 
as  reported  by  10,293  organizations,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  849,488,055;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  518  organizations;  and  (1,300 
parsonages  valued  at  $30,302,064.  The  Sunday 
schools,  as  reported  by  9,406  organizations,  numlier 
1 1,172,  with  62,470  officers  and  teachers  and  1,481,535 
scholars. 

In  connection  with  the  figures  given  for  seating 
capacity  of  church  edifices  it  should  be  remembered 
that  among  Catholic  congregations  it  is  customary  to 
hold  many  services  on  Sunday  in  the  same  edifice,  at 
which  different  portions  of  the  congregation  attend. 
Although  similar  conditions  exist  to  some  extent  in 
other  denominations,  yet  in  most  Protestant  churches 
there  are  not  ordinarily  more  than  2  services,  while 
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OESERAI.  STATEMENT. 

The  report  for  1X5NI  included  only  tlio  Salvation 
Army,  although  thc>  Ainpriran  Salvation  Army  had 
already  withdrawn  and  acquired  an  independent  or- 
ganization. Suhfiequently,  the  hotly  known  as  the 
Volunteers  of  America  was  organized  by  Mr.  antl  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth,  who  had  heen  connected  with  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  Cnited  States.  This  last  hody, 
lieing  of  entirely  different  character  in  many  respects, 
is  listetl  separately,  hut  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
American  Salvation  Army,  lieing  so  closely  akin,  are 
classed  together  under  the  head  of  Salvationists. 


The  Salvationist  hodies  are  2  in  number,  as  follows: 

Solvation  Army. 
Aintmun  Salvation  Army. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bo«lies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tallies  which  follow. 
TheSalvationist  liodies,  taken  together,  have?  14  church 
organizations.  The  total  number  of  communicants  or 
members,  as  reported  by  6S2  organizations,  is  23,344; 
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of  these,  a-s  shown  by  the  returns  for  6S0  organizations, 
ttlH)iit  51  per  cent  are  majes  and  40  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statist ics,  these  bodies  have  161 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  53,273.  as  reported  by  147  organizations;  church 
projierty  valued  at  83,184,854,  as  reported  by  686 
organizations,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 


edness of  $1,157,801;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
541  organizations;  and  8  parsonages  valued  at  123,300. 
The  Sunday  schools,  a-s  reported  by  576  organizations, 
number  5si  with  2,455  oflicere  and  teachers  and  17.521 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ollicers  connected  with  the  two  bodies 
is  3,089. 
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SALVATION  ARMY 

HISTORY. 

William  Booth,  a  minister  of  the  English  body  known 


as  the  "New  Connexion  Methodists,"  was  from  his  earli- 
est preaching,  which  began  when  he  was  16  years 
of  age,  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  an  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  crowds  which  Idled  the  towns 


leer  Army."  Mr.  Booth  glanced  over  the  secretary's 
shoulder,  took  up  the  |>en,  erased  the  wonl  "  volunteer" 
and  wrote  in  "salvation."  The  title  "Salvation 
Army"  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  lie  devised  for  the  special  work  which  they 
were  undertaking,  which,  as  they  phrased  it,  was  an 


and  cities  of  England  lay  outside  the  influence  of  the  "to  destroy  the  fortresses  of  sin  in  the 


Christian  churches.    In  an  effort  to  reach  these  people 
he  inaugurated  a  series  of  o|>en  air  meetings  in  Ixmdon, 
holding  the  first  on  July  5,  1S65.    As  the  attendance 
increased,  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  tent,  and  after- 
wards in  a  theater,  and  the  movement  became  known  asiti 

as  the  "  East  End  Mission  "  and  later  as  the  "Christian     with  a  people  of  its  own. 

From  the  beginning,  efforts  were  made  to  care  for  the 
physical  needs  of  the  destitute,  soup  kitchens  being 
the  first  institutions  established  for  relief.  Experi- 


communities."  In  the  early  years  of  the  work  General 
Booth,  with  whom  his  wife,  Mrs,  Catherine  Booth,  was 
always  most  intimately  associated,  looked  upon  the 
army  as  primarily  supplementary  to  the  churches,  but 
as  it  enlarged  it  developed  into  a  distinctive  movement 


as  the  ••  East  Knd  Mission,"  and  later  as  the  "Christian 
Mission."  For  thirteen  years  little  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  but  then  a  great  revival  took  place  among 
the  workers,  and  as  a  result  the  crowds  increased,  the 
interest  extended,  and  evangelists  were  sent  out  in 
different  directions.  One  of  these  evangelists,  working 
in  a  seaport,  was  spoken  of  as  "Captain,"  in  order  to 
attract  the  sailors  who  had  come  into  port.  On  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Booth,  a  visit  was  announced  as  from 
the  "General,"  and  the  secretary  in  preparing  the 
program  wrote,  "The  Christian  Mission  of  a  Volun- 


nients  of  various  kinds  were  made,  and  out  of  these 
grew  the  scheme  developed  in  "  Darkest  England  ami 
the  Way  Out,"  which  outlined  a  plan  of  social  redemp- 
tion for  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "submerged 
tenth."  under  three  divisions:  City  colonies,  land  colo- 
nies, and  over-sea  colonies.  In  the  carrying  out  of  its 
schemes,  however,  the  army  has  always  been  elastic, 
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expansive,  anil  progressive,  adapting  itself  easily  to 
new  conditions,  and  entering  new  fields  as  need  was 
manifest. 

Although  the  movement  was  English  in  origin,  it 
has  extended  rapidly  into  other  countries,  not  so  much 
through  the  plans  of  its  founders  as  through  circum- 
stances. Converts  from  England,  finding  homes  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  distant 
lands,  have  hegun  work  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  army  and  have  followed  their  efforts  by  urging  the 
General  to  send  them  trained  leaders  from  the  inter- 
national headquarters  in  I-ondon.  The  first  country 
thus  entered  was  France,  in  1880,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  in  1881 .  Notwithstanding  considerable 
opposition,  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly  all  over 
the  country,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent forces  in  work  of  this  character. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  no  formal  creed,  and  gives 
little  attention  to  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  differences, 
yet  it  is  in  general  strongly  Arminian  rather  than  Cal- 
vinistic.  The  special  features  emphasized  are  a  belief 
in  the  ruinous  effects  of  sin,  and  the  ample  provision 
made  for  entire  deliverance  from  its  power  by  the  sal- 
vation of  God.  In  its  attitude  toward  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  I-iord's  Supper  it  is  neutral,  acting 
in  harmony  with  the  followers  of  George  Fox  in  regard- 
ing the  sacraments  that  save  as  spiritual.  Admission 
to  its  membership  is  not  founded  upon  any  acceptance 
of  creed  alone,  but  is  based  upon  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  Christian  and  humane  conduct,  including 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  and  all 
harmful  drugs.  These  pledges  are  known  as  the  "Arti- 
cles of  War,"  and  must  be  signed  by  every  soldier. 

POLITY. 

The  government  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  military 
in  its  character,  but  sufficiently  democratic  to  include 
within  its  ranks  persons  of  every  social  grade.  Its 
lower  officers  may  be  promoted  to  high  commands,  and 
thus  it  is  believed  the  usual  dangers  which  threaten  a 
hierarchy  arc  avoided.  The  ideal  of  its  founder  was  the 
parental  and  patriarchal  model,  namely,  that  the  offi- 
cer of  higher  rank  should  regard  those  beneath  him 
as  a  father  regards  his  children,  and  thus  protect  and 
guide  their  livca.  While  this  is  the  spirit  of  author- 
ity, the  government  of  the  army  is  practically  auto- 
cratic, although  the  General  is  assisted  in  his  decisions 
by  officers  of  every  grade  and  rank.  These  officers  are 
commissioned,  after  passing  through  training  schools 
or  giving  other  evidence  of  ability  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  their  work.  Mental  qualifications  are  not 
ignored,  although  an  educational  test  is  not  empha- 
sized, and  the  applicant  is  urged  to  improve  himself 
mentally  and  socially  as  well  as  religiously.  Soldiers 


are  cliiefly  persons  pursuing  their  u.mal  avocations 
during  the  day  and  giving  their  services  during  the 
evening,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  paid.  Officers  receive 
their  support,  but  no  more,  and  each  corps  is  expected 
to  meet  its  own  expenses. 

The  form  of  worship  is  elastic,  and  no  prescribed 
regulation  is  given  for  the  conduct  of  services.  The 
desire  is  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  services  lx>  spon- 
taneous, and  great  liberty  is  encouraged,  although 
extravagances  are  frowned  upon,  and  if  regarded  as 
dangerous  are  suppressed.  These  services  include 
open  air  meetings,  salvation  meetings  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  impenitent,  holiness  meetings  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life  among  (lie  soldiers  and 
adherents,  junior  meetings,  and  Sunday  schools  for  the 
conversion  and  training  of  children. 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  army  are  in  Ixmdon, 
but  each  country  has  its  own  organization  under  the 
direction  of  a  commander,  who  is  assisted  by  respon- 
sible officers  for  provinces.  These  provinces  are  again 
divided  into  divisions,  and  so  on  until  the  local  corps 
is  reached,  which  is  usually  commanded  by  a  captain 
or  a  lieutenant  assisted  by  local  officers,  as  a  sergeant- 
major,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

WORK. 

During  the  years  of  the  army's  development,  it  has 
|  evolved  two  important  branches  of  work  known  among 
Salvationists  as  the  "Spiritual"  and  the  "Social" 
Wings  of  the  Army.  The  Spiritual  Wing  includes  the 
societies  or  corps  organizations  for  religious  meetings, 
which  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  sections  of  a  com- 
munity not  reached  by  the  church,  especially  the 
vicious  and  criminal  classes.  The  Social  Wing  in- 
cludes, in  the  United  States,  22  rescue  homes  for  stray- 
ing women,  65  industrial  homes  for  stranded  and  un- 
employed men,  77  night  shelters  and  hotels  for  men 
and  women  of  the  street,  20  slum  posts  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  neediest  sections  of  the  congested  cities,  4 
children's  homes  for  the  care  of  waifs  and  strays,  2 
prison  gate  departments,  with  many  branches,  for  the 
assistance  of  prisoners  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
general  relief  work  by  all  the  officers  engaged  in  spir- 
itual work.  These  social  institutions  have  accommo- 
dations for  9,242  persons. 

The  income  of  the  society  is  derived  chiefly  from 
contributions  and  from  the  sales  of  the  War  Cry.  The 
finances  are  controlled  by  financial  and  business  boards, 
and  the  contributions  of  one  country  do  not  go  to  the 
support  of  the  work  of  another,  except  that  annual  self- 
denial  collections  are  taken  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The  property  of  the  army  is  used  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  for  church  services,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  church  edifices  and  homes 
or  other  institutions.  Accordingly,  the  total  value  of 
church  property,  as  reported  by  the  individual  organi- 
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zations  and  given  in  the  general  tables,  may  legiti- 
mately be  considered  to  represent  the  value  of  prop- 
erty used  for  philanthropic  work.  Tins  property  in 
the  United  States,  whose  value  is  given  as  13,175,154, 
is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Salvation  Army,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  stale  of  New  York. 

In  the  strict  sense,  no  foreign  missionary  work  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  general  auspices  of  the  international  head- 
quarters in  Loudon,  work  is  carried  on  in  53  countries 
and  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  20,070  commis- 
sioned officers  and  assistants,  who  receive  the  gratui- 
tous help  of  45,339  local  officers  and  19,498  bandsmen, 
with  the  added  sen-ices  of  soldiers  and  adherents. 
This  work  includes  distinctly  missionary  efforts  in 
South  Africa,  India,  Japan,  Korea.  .lava,  etc. 

The  army  conducts  Sunday  schools,  and  also  has 
corps  cadet  brigades  formed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
people  who  look  forward  to  office rship  in  the  army. 
In  HUMS,  in  this  country,  the  cadets  training  for  future 
leadership  numbered  1  ,.ri78.  A  Young  People's  legion 
has  also  been  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  and  other  young  people's  societies. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  army, 
although  records  of  its  operations  are  carefully  kept, 
and  yearly  reports  issued  from  international  and 
national  headquarters,  no  figures  can  indicate  accu- 
rately either  its  extent  or  its  direct  influence. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denominaticin  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 


the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
and  territories  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomi- 
nation has Ii94  organizations  in  38 divisions,  distributed 
in  every  state  and  territory.  Of  these  organizations, 
256  an-  in  the  North  Central  division  and  254  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  The  state  having  the  largest 
number  is  New  York  with  86. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  -'2,908;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of 
661  organizations,  al>out  51  per  cent  are  males  and  49 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  159  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity 
for  church  edifices  of  52,223,  as  reported  by  145  organi- 
zations; church  property  (including,  in  many  cases, 
rescue  homes  and  other  property  not  strictly  used  for 
worship)  valued  at  $3,175,154,  as  reported  by  681  or- 
ganizations, against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $1,154,901;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
523  organizations;  and  7  parsonages  valued  at  $21,500. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  574  organizations, 
number-  579,  with  2,437  officers  and  teachers  and 
17,346  scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  3,030. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  365  organizations,  14,166  commu- 
nicants or  members,  and  $3,137,004  in  the  value  of 
I  church  property.    The  report  for  1890  includes  the 
j  figures  for  the  American  Salvation  Army,  which  is  re- 
,  ported  separately  in  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMHERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  RY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1906. 


>  Okkfaoma  and  Indian  Territory  ooml 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCn  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS.  HY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  IMOU 


•  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  combined. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  DIVISIONS:  1906. 


Totti]  for  denomination , 


<  luivsirmi  or  Mi-wnrn. 


Uuslori  Scandinavian  . 
Central  Ob 


>bko. 
Cbiraco... 
Chicago  Scandinavian . 


Cincinnati.  Kentucky,  anil  Tennwse*, 
Hmiwn  Uiver  


Iowa . 


L«ke  

Metropolitan  

Michigan  

Mlniwapollit  Scandinavian 
Montana  and  Wyoming. . . 


St  U.UH 


Southern  

Southern  CWUbnki. 


Southern  MUaouri  and  J 
Mew  England 


Southern  New  1 


Te«aa  
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Washington  
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M 
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It 
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it 

It 
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10 

| 

10 

t 
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17 
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12 
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It 
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It 
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24 
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4 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  YALCE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DERT  ON  (  III  RCII  PROPERTY,  PARSON A(iKS,  AND  Sl'NDAY 

SCHOOLS,  BY  DIVISIONS: 


VAll-E  Of  CHURCH 
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Boston  Scandinavian  
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AMERICAN  SAL 

HISTOKY. 

Among  the  officers  who  cume  to  America  untler  the 
command  of  the  Salvation  Army,  to  superintend  the 
work  here,  was  Thomas  K.  Moore.  After  a  few  years 
a  difference  arose  between  General  Booth  antl  Mr. 
Moore  in  regard  to  financial  administration.  General 
Booth  contended  that  a  part  of  all  fundi  raised  in 
America  should  be  sent  to  England,  antl  that,  as  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  world-wide,  no  mem- 
ber of  that  army  should  call  any  country  his  own. 
Mr.  Moore  contended  that  funds  raised  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  America  should  be  used  only  in  this 
country  antl  that  the  organization  here  should  have  an 
American  charter.  In  18X2,  with  a  number  of  the 
American  officers,  he  withdrew  antl  began  independ- 
ent work.  The  movement  was  incorporated  in  1XS4, 
and  in  1885  an  amended  charter  was  granted  to  it 
untler  the  name  of  the  "Salvation  Army  of  America." 
Subsequent  changes  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
United  States  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  to  that  organization,  but  about  | 


'ATION  ARMY. 

twenty-five  posts  refused  to  return,  and  these  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  "American  Salvation 
Army." 

In  its  general  doctrine  and  polity  this  body  is  very 
similar  to  the  older  one,  except  that  it  is  a  Christian 
church  with  the  usual  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  rather  than  an  evangelistic  or  philan- 
thropic organization.  A  board  of  directors  is  elected 
to  represent  the  corporation,  the  majority  of  them  be- 
ing laymen.  These  directors  are  also  members  of  the 
council,  antl  titles  to  the  property  are  vestetl  in  the 
board  ami  not  in  the  General.  Corps  having  real  es- 
tate have  their  own  local  boards,  and,  should  a  corps 
cease  to  exist,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  army  is 
qualified  to  become  the  custodian  of  the  property  for 
purposes  of  the  army. 

The  army  has  54  stations  or  missions  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  religious  work  which  is  their  main  feature, 
tlo  a  large  amount  of  philanthropic  and  charitable 
work,  such  as  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  payment  of  rents  to  avoid  evictions, 
and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  soup  kitch- 
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ens,  coffee  wagons,  and  other  emergency  relief.  There  division;  one-half  of  (he  total  number  l>eing  in 
are  also  l.'J  regular  philanthropic  institutions  where  345  Pennsylvania. 

persons  were  cared  for  during  the  year  190(5.  The  The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
amount  contributed  for  their  support,  $1 1.622,  was  ported  is  A.Hi;  of  the.se,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  all 
supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  the  men  connected  but  1  organization,  al>out  54  per  cent  are  males  and  46 
with  the  industrial  departments.  An  estimate  as  to  percent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
the  value  of  the  property  shows  a  total  of  about  $0,500.     nomination  has  2  church  edifices  with  a  seating  capacity 

of  1,050;  church  property  Valued  at  $9,700,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $2,900;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  IS  organizations;  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $1,800.  There  are  2  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  IS  officers  and  teachers  and  175 
scholars. 

The  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  59. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1S90,  but 
was  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  Salvation  Army. 


STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizat  ions,  are  given  by  states 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination  has 
20  organizations  in  3  divisions,  located  in  9  states. 
Of  these  organizations,  13  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
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HISTORY. 


Among  the  early  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  was  Kaspar  von  Schwenkfeld,  a  councilor 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia.  At 
the  time  of  Luther's  Manifesto  he  was  a  young  man  of 
25  years  of  age,  and  threw  himself  into  the  new  move- 
ment with  energy.  Although  never  ordained  as  a 
clergyman,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  religious  work, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  Reforma- 
tion gained  a  stronghold  in  Silesia.  He  was,  however, 
independent  in  his  thinking,  and  developed  certain 
lines  of  belief  which  were  not  acceptable  to  other 
reformers. 

Strongly  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  Church,  he 
did  no  more  than  gather  congregations,  and  was 
Compelled  to  flee  from  one  place  to  another  to  escape 
persecution,  until  he  died  in  UI111  in  1561.  After  his 
death,  under  the  conditions  of  the  limes,  any  ecclesias- 
tical organization  of  his  followers  was  impracticable, 
although  meetings,  and  occasional  conferences,  were 
held  in  Silesia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  arose 
of  emigration  to  America,  and  in  September,  1734, 
about  200  persons  landed  at  Philadelphia.  Allegiance 
to  the  civil  authorities  having  been  pledged  on  Sep- 
teml>er  23,  they  devoted  the  next  day  to  thanksgiving 
for  their  deliverance  from  oppression,  anil  they  have 
continued  to  celebrate  it  as  a  memorial  day  ever 
since.     Unable  to  secure  land  as  they  desired  for  a 


distinct  community,  they  obtained  homes  in  Mont- 
gomery. Bucks,  Berks,  and  Lehigh  counties,  Pa.,  where 
the  greater  number  of  their  descendants  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  character  of  their  early  life  in  this  country 
is  indicated  by  their  literary  and  doctrinal  activities, 
the  adoption  of  a  school  system  in  1764,  anil  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  charity  fund  in  1774,  through  which 
they  have  since  cared  for  the  unfortunate  members 
of  the  community. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  it 
became  evident  that  a  closer  church  organization  was 
necessary,  and  one  was  formed  and  a  constitution 
adopted  in  17S2.  Since  then,  in  common  with  other 
kindred  bodies,  they  have  given  their  testimony 
against  war,  secret  societies,  and  the  taking  of  oaths. 
More  recently  a  responsiveness  to  modern  influences 
has  taken  the  place  of  their  early  clannish  exclusive- 
ness,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of 
propagandism,  which  for  a  time  resulted  in  a  decline 
of  membership,  they  have  gained  strength  and  in- 
creased in  numbers. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  church  holds  that  theology  should  be  con- 
structed from  the  Bible  alone,  but  affirms  that  the 
Scriptures  are  dead  without  the  indwelling  Word. 
Christ's  divinity,  it  is  held,  was  progressive,  His  human 
nature  partaking  more  and  more  of  the  divine  nature 
without  losing  its  identity.  They  believe  that  an 
absolute  change  through  faith  and  regeneration,  and 
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subsequent  spiritual  growth,  are  primary  essentials 
to  salvation,  but  that  justification  by  faith  should  not 
obscure  the  positive  righteousness  imparted  by  Christ, 
imitation  of  whom  is  the  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  Lord's  Supper,  symbolic  of  both 
His  humanity  and  His  divinity,  is  regarded  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  nourishment  without  any  change  in  the 
elements,  such  as  is  implied  in  consuhstantiation  or 
transubstantiation.  They  look  upon  infant  baptism 
as  not  apostolic,  and  the  mode  of  baptism  as  of  no 
consequence. 

The  Christian  Church  is  held  to  be  a  unity,  whose 
discipline  should  be  rigorous,  and  whose  memliers 
should  be  those  who  give  experimental  evidence  of 
regeneration,  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  church.  The 
activity  of  the  laity  is  considered  to  fulfill  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  priesthood.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  force  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  is  denied. 

POLITY. 

The  only  officers  are  ministers,  deacons,  and  trus- 
tees, who  are  elected  and  ordained  by  the  local 
churches;  the  ministers  for  an  unlimited  period,  the 
deacons  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen,  and  the  trustees  annually.  The 
public  worship  is  simple  and  flexible  as  to  time  and 
manner. 

The  members  of  the  local  churches  meet  in  a 
district  conference  at  least  once  a  year.  The  district 
conferences  are  members  of  the  general  conference,  in 
which  all  church  members  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  general 
conference  has  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Schwenkfelder  Church.  It 
elects  the  members  of  the  mission  board,  the  trustees 
of  Pennsburg  Seminary,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  publication. 


WORK. 

During  the  year  1906  about  $3,500  was  subscribed 
for  building  purposes  in  home  mission  work,  and  $500 
in  aid  of  foreign  mission  work  carried  on  by  boards  of 
other  churches  in  China,  Japan,  and  India.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  Sunday  schools,  which  have 
been  maintained  since  the  migration  in  1734:  and 
upon  catechetical  instruction  to  train  the  young  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  church  maintains 
literary  and  charitable  funds  to  help  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  has  a  board  of  publication  and  a  board 
of  missions.  It  conducts  a  seminary  for  both  sexes  at 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  with  about  20  teachers  and  300 
students,  and  property  valued  at  $50,000.  Ladies' 
Aid  societies  have  been  organized  to  undertake  certain 
kinds  of  charitable  work,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  work  in  harmony  with  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Kndeavor. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the 
denomination  has  8  organizations,  all  of  which  are  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is  725; 
of  these,  about  -14  |)cr  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  8  church  edifices,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,950; 
church  property  valued  at  $38,700,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $1,700.  There  are  5 
Sunday  schools  reported,  with  101  officers  and  teachers 
and  991  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  5. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  4  organizations,  419  communi- 


cants, and  $26,500  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
ORGANIZATIONS,  COMM  V  N 1 1' A  NTS  OR  MKMBKRS,  AND  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  IftW. 
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SOCIAL  HltKTIIKEN. 


HISTORY. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  number  of  persons 
who  hail  become  dissatisfied  with  certain  teachings 
and  practices  in  the  denominations  to  which  they  be- 
longed, gathered  some  congregations  in  Illinois.  For 
about  twenty  years  they  continued  under  a  somewhat 
loose  organization,  but  in  1SS"  adopted  a  discipline 
containing  a  statement  of  doctrine  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  churches  and  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  consisting  of  ten  articles, 
pronounces  against  political  preaching,  declares  the 
right  of  all  lay  members  to  free  speech  and  free  suffrage, 
and  recognizes  3  modes  of  baptism  as  the  applicant 
may  prefer.  It  rejects  infant  baptism,  however,  ami 
accepts  only  believers  as  candidates  for  that  rite. 

Annual  associations  are  held,  composed  of  ministers 
and  lay  delegates,  and  a  biennial  general  assemhly, 
whose  membership  includes  ordained  ministers, 
licensed  preachers  anil  exhorters,  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  schools,  and  lay  delegates  from 
each  association. 

The  churches  conduct  no  special  mission  work. 


home  or  foreign,  and  have  no  denominational  schools 
or  philanthropic  institutions. 

STATISTICS- 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  in  the 
tallies  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tallies,  the 
denomination  has  17  organizations  in  2  associations; 
all  of  the  organizations  i>eing  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  1.262;  of  these,  about  39  per  cent  are 
males  and  til  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics, the  denomination  has  15  church  edifices  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  9,200;  and  church  property  valued 
at  $13,800,  against  which  there  appears  no  indebted- 
ness. There  are  (i  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  23 
ollicers  and  teachers  and  180  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  15,  and  there  are  also  3  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S90,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  3  organizations,  but  an  increase  of 
340  communicants,  and  $5,100  in  the  value  of  church 
property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CTIURC1I  PROPERTY,  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 


HISTORY. 


The  New  York  Society  fur  Ethical  Culture  was 
founded  by  Prof.  Felix  Adlcr  in  IS7('».  Four  similar 
societies — in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  ami 
Brooklyn- have  since  been  formed;  and  in  ISS6  the 
American  Ethical  Union  was  organized,  including  the 
societies  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  movement 
has  since  extetided  to  England,  Germany,  ami  other 
countries,  including  Japan,  and  in  1890  the  Interna- 
tional Ethical  Union  whs  organized,  with  temporary 
headquarters  in  Berlin, 

DOCTBINB  AND  POLITY, 

The  Ethical  societies  have  no  formal  expression  of 
doctrine.    Their  purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  International  Union,  is  "to  assert  the 
supreme  import  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the  relations 
TB8T7— pakt  •_>—!<>  to 


of  life— personal,  social,  national,  ami  international — 
apart  from  all  theological  ami  metaphysical  con- 
siderations." While  they  have  no  formal  rites  or 
ceremonies,  the  meetings  are  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  members  as  religious  meetings.  The  interest 
aroused  in  human  perfection,  it  is  held,  takes  the  place 
of  formal  creeds;  ami  the  very  striving  for  the  normal 
life  becomes  itself  devotion.  Meetings  are  held  on 
Sunday,  at  which  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
moral  life  are  given  by  the  leaden  of  the  societies  and 
others  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  The 
leaders,  who  take  the  place  of  ministers  in  other 
churches,  ure  not  regarded  as  clergymen,  but  only  as 
teachers  and  directors  of  the  work  and  policies  of  the 
societies.  These  leaders,  however,  olliciate  at  funerals 
of  members  of  the  society;  and  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  state,  they  perforin  marriage 
ceremonies. 
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RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 


A.s  the  Ethical  Union  is  only  a  federation  for  mutual 
helpfulness  ami  general  work,  each  society  is  auton- 
omous in  government. 

WORK. 

The  activities  of  the  society  are  carried  on  through 
a  variety  of  organizations,  each  independent  in  its 
management  so  far  as  any  absolute  control  by  the 
Ethical  I'nion  is  concerned,  although  practically 
earn  ing  out  the  wishes  of  that  union.  The  Publica- 
tion and  Extension  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  lias  for  its  object  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  society,  secure  nonresident 
members,  and  start  new  groups.  For  this  purpose,  in 
1900,  about  $700  was  contributed,  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  one  new  society  and  the  addition  of 
62  nonresident  members.  Six  Sunday  evening  clubs 
with  140  members,  and  other  organizations  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  closely  to  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies,  are  the  means  of  preparing  young  people  for 
membership  in  the  society. 

An  Ethical  Culture  school,  supported  in  part  by  the 
society  in  New  York,  in  1000  had  01  officers  and 
teachers  and  550  pupils,  of  whom  al>out  one-half  were 
on  a  free  scholarship  basis.  During  the  year  the  total 
contributions  for  this  work  were  about  $38,000;  and 
the  value  of  the  property  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 
The  school  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  experimental 
stations  in  educational  matters,  and  is  yearly  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Systematic  ethical  instruction  is  one  of  its 
special  features. 

For  general  philanthropic  and  rescue  work  several 
organizations  have  been  established,  such  as  the 
Hudson  Guild  and  the  Down  Town  Ethical  Society  in 
New  York  city,  which  are  conducted  on  the  settle- 
ment plan.  A  women's  conference  cooperates  with 
the  various  national  and  city  child  labor  committees; 
a  sewing  society  furnishes  work  for  unemployed 
women,  and  distributes  garments  in  hospitals  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor;  a  district  nursing  section  cares 


for  the  sick  poor;  a  young  men's  union  directs  its 
energies  particularly  toward  the  Fresh  Air  Home  and 
the  Down  Town  Ethical  Society ;  and  a  visiting  guild 
maintains  a  summer  home  in  the  country  for  crippled 
children  and  visits  such  children  in  their  homes. 

The  Home  for  Crippled  Children  accommodates  57 
children;  the  Fresh  Air  Home  gives  relief  annually  to 
between  7(H)  and  800;  and  the  2  settlement  houses 
reach  over  a  thousand  people  each.  The  2  homes 
have  property  valued  at  $48,000,  while  the  settlements 
occupy  rented  quarters.  For  these  various  organiza- 
tions the  sum  of  $31,754  was  contributed  in  1906. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  science,  art,  ethics,  and 
literature  are  given;  and  societies  are  established  for 
the  study  of  child  nature,  with  the  object  of  educating 
mothers  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  life.  Clubs  of  various  types — social, 
literary,  musical,  and  philanthropic— are  also  main- 
tained. 

While  the  swiety  is  interested  in  similar  organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
it  does  not  conduct  any  distinctive  work  in  those 
countries. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  this  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
individual  organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the 
table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the 
society  has  5  organizations;  2  of  which  are  in  New 
York,  and  1  each  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  2,040;  of 
these,  about  64  per  cent  are  males  and  36  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics.no  church  edifices 
are  owned,  halls,  etc.,  being  used  for  services.  There 
are  5  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  64  officers  and 
teachers  and  466  scholars. 

This  body  has  no  regular  ministry. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization  and  976  members. 
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DISTORT. 

Spiritualism  is  popularly  supposed  to  date  from 
184S,  ami  the  31st  of  March  of  that  year  is  assumed 
to  be  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  made  known. 
The  present,  organization,  however,  traces  its  origin 
to  the  writings  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  "Pough- 
keepsie  Seer,"  whose  work,  The  Principles  of  Nature; 
Her  Divine  Revelation;  A  Voice  to  Mankind,  was 
published  in  1S45.  Phenomena  of  an  extraordinary 
character  were  observed  all  through  the  earlier  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  did  not  hold  the 
attention  of  the  people.  If  there  had  been  nothing 
more  than  the  "Hydesville  raps"  or  "  Rochester 
knot-kings,"  upon  which  to  rest,  Spiritualism  as  now- 
known,  it  is  claimed  would  scarcely  have  come  into 
being. 

The  writings  of  Davis  aroused  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men  in  all  countries.  Scholarly  men,  prominent 
among  whom  were  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Rrittan,  Hon.  John 
W.  Edmonds,  Dr.  George  Dexter,  Prof.  James  J. 
Mapes,  and  others  in  the  United  States,  took  them 
up,  and,  prompted  by  the  phenomena  that  appeared 
in  many  places,  l>egan  the  propagandism  of  a  cult 
which  they  named  "Spiritualism,"  but  which  was 
held  to  be  really  little  more  than  the  presentation  of 
old  ideas  in  a  new  form. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost 
no  religious  denomination  taught  or  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  communion  with  tluwe  who  had  passed 
to  the  spirit  world.  Very  little  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  progression 
after  death  was  entertained  by  very  few.  In  view 
of  these  and  other  facts,  Mr.  Davis  and  his  followers, 
representing  nearly  every  religious  denomination,  as 
well  as  the  Materialists,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  outside  of  the  accepted  orders  of  thought  and  estab- 
lish an  entirely  new  movement. 

From  1850  to  1S72  public  interest  in  Spiritualism 
was  widespread,  and  thousands  of  people  attended 
the  meetings  held  in  all  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Local  organizations  sprang 
up  throughout  the  United  States,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  a  national  association  until  1S6.3. 
This  first  organization  was  loosely  constructed,  and 
continued  in  existence  for  a  period  of  only  nine  years. 
In  ISll.'i  the  National  Spiritualists'  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organized,  and  has 
since  held  yearly  conventions. 

As  a  class,  Spiritualists  are  tolerant  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  other  religious  denominations.  They 
fellowship  with  the  ministers  of  all  faiths,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  no  faith,  with  the  hope  of  presenting 
some  thought  that  will  benefit  all  alike.  They  main- 
tain a  free  platform,  and  representatives  of  all  denom- 


inations are  welcome  to  express  their  convictions 
therefrom.  They  are  in  favor  of  every  movement  for 
the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  seek  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  among  men. 

DOCTRINE. 

With  few  exceptions,  Spiritualists  ignore  doctrinal 
questions,  such  as  are  formulated  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  historic  churches,  and  seldom  con- 
sider ecclesiastical  topics,  bidding  that  these  issues 
belong  to  past  ages,  ami  that  other  topics  are  of 
greater  moment  at  the  present  hour.  They  lay 
special  emphasis  on  right  living  here  upon  earth, 
l>elicving  that  their  condition  in  the  spirit  life  depends 
entirely  upon  what  they  do  while  in  mortal  form. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  contains  the  following: 

We  believe  in  Infinite  Intelligence:  ami  that  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  physical  anil  spiritual,  are  the  expressions  of  Infinite 
Intelligence. 

We  allirm  that  a  correct  understanding  of  such  expressions,  and 
living  in  accordance  with  them,  constitute  the  true  religion;  that 
the  existence  and  personal  identity  of  the  individual  continue 
after  the  change  called  "death;-  and  that  communication  with 
the  so-called  "'dead  "  in  a  fact  scientifically  proven  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism. 

We  believe  that  the  higher  morality  is  contained  in  the  Golden 
Rule:  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
also  unto  them.*' 

Spiritualists  believe  that  the  spirit  world  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  visible  world,  only  more  beautiful  and 
perfect,  anil  that  those  who  enter  it  must  be  free 
from  the  impress  of  evil  wrought  while  in  the  body. 
They  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  in  progres- 
sion after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  the  final 
restoration  of  all  souls  to  a  state  of  happiness;  ami 
they  hold  that  those  who  die  in  childhood  grow  to 
maturity  in  spirit  life.  Many  of  them  accept  the 
oriental  doctrine  in  respect  to  preexistence  and  man's 
fate  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  They  further 
believe  that  punishment  for  wrongdoing  continues 
beyond  the  grave  until  every  vestige  of  it  has  been 
cleared  away  through  honest  etfort.  They  are  opposed 
to  war,  to  capital  punishment,  to  restrictive  medical 
laws,  and  to  every  form  of  tyranny,  political  or  re- 
ligious. They  declare  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  sin 
ami  assert  that  every  man  must  work  out  his  own 
i  destiny.  Their  views  with  regard  to  God  are  widely 
divergent,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  accept 
Theism,  using  the  word  in  the  broadest  possible  sense, 
as  the  foundation  of  their  philosophy. 

No  religious  test  is  required  of  anyone  desiring  to 
become  a  member  of  a  Spiritualist  church;  but  he 
must  present  evidence  of  good  character  and  be  well 
recommended  by  members  of  the  organization.  Some 
local  societies  have  regular  initiation  services,  and  re- 
quire all  candidates  to  give  public  assent  to  belief  in 
Spiritualism  and  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 
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POLITY. 

The  organization  of  the  Spiritualists  is  congrega- 
tional. I/ocal  societies  arc  associated  in  state  organi- 
zations, anil  these  again  in  the  national  organization. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  many  Spiritualists  decline 
to  affiliate  with  any  organized  society,  lest  their  free- 
dom as  individuals  might  he  ahridged  thereby. 
Others  live  at  remote  points  or  in  states  which  have 
neither  local  nor  state  organizations.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  state  and  local  societies  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  actual  followers  of  this  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  known  what  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  attend  independent  meetings 
are  believers  in  Spiritualism,  the  average  attendance  ( 
at  every  meeting  of  an  active  society  l>eing  three  times 
its  memtarship. 

The  National  Association  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  Washington;  all  of  the  state  associations, 
except  that  of  Vermont,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
local  societies,  are  affiliated  with  it.  A  board  of  9 
trustees,  elected  annually  by  delegates  from  the  char- 
tered auxiliaries  assembled  in  convention,  exercises 
general  supervision  over  the  entire  movement  in 
America. 

The  Spiritualists  have  their  "Usages,"  providing  for 
the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  a  regular  ritual  for  use  ! 
at  public  meetings,  marriage  services,  baptisms,  and 
funerals.  The  ministry  includes  three  classes:  Or- 
dained clergymen  who  hold  papers  as  such  from  some 
legally  qualified  body;  lay  ministers  or  licentiates, 
who  have  been  appointed  leaders  of  local  societies  ' 
in  the  absence  of  regular  speakers,  and  who  in  time 
may  be  advanced  to  full  ordination;  and  associate 
ministers,  who  are  generally  known  as  "mediums." 
These  associate  ministers  are  not  eligible  to  full  ordi- 

nation. 

Candidates  for  ordination  are  recommended  by  the 
local  societies  over  which  they  are  to  preside  as  pas- 
tors, but.  are  ordained  by  a  state  Spiritualist  associa- 
tion -or  where  no  state  association  exists,  by  an  ordi- 
nation commission  of  the  National  Spiritualist  Asso- 
ciation and  receive  certificates  from  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Association.  Lay  ministers,  recom- 
mended by  the  local  societies  to  which  they  belong, 
receive  appointment  from  the  state  association,  or 
directly  from  the  national  lmdy  itself.  All  associate 
ministers  must  present  evidence  of  membership  in 
some  local  society  for  a  period  of  two  years  In-fore  they 
arc  entitled  to  appointment.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
Upon  the  moral  anil  educational  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  all  possible  care  is  exer- 
cised to  prevent  unworthy  persona  from  being  admitted 
into  fellowship. 


I  BODIES. 

Spiritualists  generally  prefer  what  they  call  the 
"itinerant  system,"  by  which  each  society  changes  the 
speaker  every  month,  sometimes  every  week,  or  at  the 
most  every  three  months.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
Spiritualist  ministers  at  work  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  in  1906,  only  20  were  settled  pastors. 

WORK. 

The  first  Sunday  school  or  "Lyceum"  was  organized 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  in  1H63,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  a  very  popular  feature,  but  of  late,  interest 
in  it  has  declined.  The  exercises  were  of  a  unique 
character,  typifying  some  principle  in  everyday  life, 
or  some  element  in  nature,  and  including  calisthenic 
exercises  and  marching  with  music  and  flags.  Bands 
of  mercy,  in  behalf  of  dumb  animals,  and  sunflower 
clubs  are  organizations  designed  for  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  the  latter  being  largely  of  asocial  character. 

Many  local  societies  receive  substantial  aid  from 
what  are  known  as  "woman's  unions"  and  "  ladies' 
aid  societies."  Home  circles  are  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  phenomena  that  may  be  de- 
veloped at  such  gatherings,  with  the  hope  that  some 
intelligent  message  may  be  received  from  the  spirit 
world.  A  few  scientific  organizations  have  recently 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  all  reported 
supernatural  manifestations  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
being  able  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  spurious. 

For  the  past  ten  years  a  corps  of  missionaries  has 
been  employed  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  for  the 
organization  of  state  ami  local  societies,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  funds,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500  in  1906.  The 
camp  meetings,  or  summer  assemblies,  lasting  from  ten 
days  to  ten  weeks,  employ  from  4  to  20  speakers  each 
season.  The  association  maintains  a  relief  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  aged  and  indigent  ministers  and  mediums. 

The  National  Association  has  one  school,  the  Morri3 
Pratt  Institute,  established  in  Wisconsin  in  1902,  which, 
in  1906,  reported  5  teachers,  20  students,  anil  proj>- 
erty  valued  at  $25,000.  It  also  has  a  large  circulating 
library  at  its  headquarters,  and  semis  out  thousands  of 
tracts  annually  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  litera- 
ture of  Spiritualism,  aside  from  the  works  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  has  Wen  developed  since  1852,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  1,000  volumes  bearing 
upon  this  subject  have  been  published  in  the  last  half 
century.  Three  weekly  journals  and  3  monthly  mag- 
azines are  now  published  in  its  interest  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Spiritualism  shows  a  steady  growth,  and 
several  new  church  societies  are  organized  every  year. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  us  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
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states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  455  organizations,  lo- 
cated in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  215  are  in  the  North  Central 
division  and  133  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Ohio 
lea«ls  with  44  organizations,  followed  by  Massachu- 
setts with  42,  Michigan  with  35,  and  Illinois  and  New 
York  with  32  each. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  35,056;  of 
these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  450  organizations, 
about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  56  per  cent  females. 
According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination  has  100 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 


of  55,125;  church  property  valued  at  $958,048,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $79,570;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  322  organizations;  and  4 
parsonages  valued  at  53,700.  There  are  76  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  436  oliicers  and  teachers  and 
2,699  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination is  18")  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  licen- 
tiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  121  organizations  and  $384,398 
in  the  value  of  church  property,  but  a  decrease  of 
9.974  members. 
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SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  BODIES. 


(iENEKAL  STATEMENT. 

In  the  report  for  1890  the  prcat  mass  of  t lt*>  Swed- 
ish Lutherans  were  included  in  the  General  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  although  some 
had  already  withdrawn  from  the  Lutheran  bodies  anil 
formed  two  minor  bodies,  which  afterwards  united  in 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America. 
Somewhat  later  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission 
was  organized.  The  general  history  is  presented  under 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Bwedfah  Evaugclico]  ttiasion  Covenant  <•(  America. 
SwedL-h  Kvanselieal  Kns>  Minion 

SI  MMARY  4»F  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  re- 


turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  present<Ml  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  Swedish  Evangelical  liodics,  taken  together,  have 
4HS  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants report«-d  is  27,712;  of  these,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  for  399  organizations,  about  45  per  cent 
are  males  and  58  per  cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  theso  bodies  have  389 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edi- 
fices of  1 1 1 ,4S(»,  as  reported  by  370  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $1,638,675,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $194,9S7;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  IS  organizations:  and  122  par- 
sonages valued  at  1238,526.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  ns  reported  by  373  organizations,  is  418,  with 
3,794  officers  and  teachers  and  32,504  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  two 
bodies  is  495. 
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SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  MISSION  COVENANT  OK  AMERICA. 
Hihtoky. 


The  great  body  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  were  in 
their  own  country  connected  with  the  State  Church  of 
Sweden,  and  on  coming  to  this  country  identified 
themselves  with  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  in 
connection  with  the  Lutherun  General  Council.  There 
an1,  however,  quite  a  number  of  churches  which  rep- 
resent tile  results  of  the  great  spiritual  awakening 
which  visited  Sweden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  corresponded  very  closely  to  kin- 
dred awakenings  in  Norway,  and  to  the  Pietist  move- 
ment in  Germany.  The  ordained  stale  clergy  seemed 
to  some  unable  to  satisfy  the  deep  spiritual  needs  of 
the  communities,  and  services  were  conducted  by  un- 
educated laymen.  TIiLs  procedure  was  followed  by 
persecution  by  the  state  church,  but  without  avail. 
Congregations  were  organized,  edifices  elected,  and  a 
strong  spiritual  life  developed.  These  congregations  | 
were  represented,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  j 
Swedish  immigration  to  this  country  and,  as  the 
necessity  of  organization  became  apparent,  two  synods 
were  formed,  the  Ansgarius  Synod  and  the  Mission 
Synod.  These  were  afterwards  dissolved,  and  in  their 
place  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of 
America  was  formed  in  188o. 

In  doctrine  the  covenant  is  strictly  evangelical,  ac- 
cepting the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  unto 
men,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  faith,  doc- 
trine, and  practice,  and  His  message  regarding  both 
this  life  and  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

In  government,  the  church  is  purely  congregational. 
The  local  churches  are  associated  in  an  annual  confer- 


ence, in  which  all  matters  of  common  interest  are  con- 
sidered by  the  delegates  assembled,  and  important 
business,  such  as  making  appropriations  for  missions 
ami  receiving  sister  churches  into  fellowship,  is 
transacted. 

Home  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  14  state  or 
district  associations,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
annual  conference.  Traveling  evangelists  and  special 
representatives  are  maintained  in  connection  with  work 
of  special  interest  to  the  churches,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  caring  for  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
as  they  land  in  New  York.  Three  missions  and  an 
orphanage  are  also  supported  among  the  Eskimos 
in  Alaska. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  China, 
where  there  are  3  stations  and  7  outstations,  with  15 
missionaries,  about  20  native  helpers,  12  organized 
churches,  and  a  total  membership  of  446.  The  mission 
conducts  a  hospital  and  a  school  for  primary  and 
advanced  work. 

The  main  educational  institution  of  the  Covenant  is 
a  college  in  Chicago,  including  theological,  business, 
and  academic  departments.  In  the  same  city  there 
are  also  a  church  hospital  and  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables, 
the  denomination  has  281  organizations,  distributed 
in  21  states.    Of  these  organizations,  nearly  nino- 
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tenths  arc  in  the  North  Central  division,  Minnesota 
leading  with  SO.  > 
The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
20,760;  of  these,  as  shown  hv  the  returns  for  271)  or- 
ganizations, about  44  per  cent  are  males  and  ">(5  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  de- 
nomination has  268  church  edifices;  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  church  edifices  of  $2,308,  as  reported  by  254 
organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $1,22">,220, 


against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of 
1121,694;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organiza- 
tions; and  91  parsonages  valued  at  $184,500.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  258  organizations, 
number  291,  with  2,862  officers  and  teachers  and 
24,888  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  347. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  FREE  MISSION'. 


HISTORY. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Swedish  Ansgarius 
Synod  and  the  Mission  Synod  in  1885,  forming  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America,  a 
number  of  congregations  did  not  share  in  the  consoli- 
dation, hut  united  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission.  The  first  general 
conference  was  held  at  Boone,  Iowa,  at  which  plans 
were  made  for  work,  particularly  in  Utah. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission  has  no  writ- 
ten confession  of  faith,  but  accepts  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  (iod  and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  anil 
practice.  Regarding  doctrinal  questions,  such  as  the 
atonement,  baptism,  and  the  holy  communion,  min- 
isters are  at  liberty  to  believe  according  to  their 
convictions.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are 
conversion  and  a  Christian  life. 

The  local  congregations  are  self-governing.  An 
annual  conference  is  held,  to  which  the  local  congre- 
gations send  delegates,  and  at  which  regulations  are 
made  concerning  charitable  institutions,  schools,  etc.; 
but  these  regulations  are  advisory  in  character,  and 
the  congregations  are  privileged  either  to  accept  or  to 
reject  them.  In  addition  to  the  conference  there  is  a 
society  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  organized  in 
1894,  which  has  for  its  object  the  supervision  of  doc- 


trine and  conduct,  the  reception  of  worthy  candidates, 
and  the  rejection  of  those  who  are  unworthy. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  127  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  15  states.  Of  these  organizations,  about 
four-fifths  are  in  the  North  Central  division,  Nebraska 
leading  with  25. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
6,952 ;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  120  organi- 
zations, about  47  per  cent  are  males  and  53  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  121  church  edifices;  a  seating . capacity  /or 
church  edilices  of  29,112;  church  property  valued  at 
1413,455,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness 
of  $73,293;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  9  organi- 
zations; and  31  parsonages  valued  at  $54,026.  The 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  115  organizations, 
number  127,  with  932  oflicers  and  teachers  and  7,616 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  148. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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TEMPLE  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (FRIENDS  OF  THE  TEMPLE). 


HISTORY. 

The  Temple  Society,  also  known  as  "Friends  of  the 
Temple,"  was  founded  in  Wurttcmberg,  Germany,  in 
1S">3.  by  the  Kev.  Christopher  Holfmann.  Adiierents 
of  the  society  emigrated  t«>  America  a  few  years  later, 
and  within  ten  years  an  organization  was  effected. 
At  present  there  are  3  local  congregations,  while  a 
number  of  sympathizers,  mostly  menihers  of  other 
churches,  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Temple  Society  has  no  ecclesiastical  forms  or 
doctrines  which  arc  binding  upon  its  members.  It 
holds  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  Go<l,  the  essence 
of  which  is  eon t ained  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  "Thou 
shall  love  the  L>rd  thy  God,  *  *  *  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  emphasises  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  kingdom. 

Accepting  in  full  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Holy  Land,  one 
great  aim  of  the  organization  is  the  establishment  of 
Christian  colonies  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  results  of 
its  efforts  are  manifest  in  6  colonics  in  Palestine,  which 
have  achieved  a  measure  of  success. 

The  Society  in  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
organization,  and  its  president  exercises  general  super- 
vision over  the  branches  in  German;  and  America. 
In  the  American  branch,  a  general  committee,  with  a 
presiding  elder,  keeps  up  the  connection  with  Jerusa- 
lem.   The  individual  churches  have  preachers  and 


elders,  and  hold  Sunday  preaching  services  ami  Sun- 
day schools. 

As  it  is  numerically  a  small  society,  it  has  no  mis- 
sions apart  from  the  colonization  work  in  Palestine 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  in  that  country.  In 
the  I'nited  States  it  has  no  educational  or  charitable 
institutions,  but  a  monthly  piqier,  published  in  Ger- 
man, represents  its  views  and  aims. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  (he  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  3  organizations:  2  being 
in  New  York  and  1  in  Kansas. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members  re- 
ported is  370 ;  of  these,  about  42  per  cent  are  males 
and  .r»S  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  3  church  edifices  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  S30:  church  property  valued  at  $11, 0(H), 
against  which  there  appeal's  no  indebtedness:  and  1 
parsonage  valued  at  $1,000.  There  are  3  Sunday 
schools  reported,  with  21  officers  and  teachers  and 
16  s  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  w  ith  the  denomi- 
nation is  3. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1S00,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  36  communicants  or  members,  but 
a  decrease  of  1  organization  and  $4,300  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 


OENEltAI,  STATF.MF.VT. 

ffixtory. — The  original  Theosophieal  Society  was 
founded  in  Now  York  in  1S7">  under  the  name  "Theo- 
sophieal Society  and  Universal  Brotherhood."  Chief 
among  its  founders  were  Mine.  Helena  Petrovna  Bla- 
vatsky,  Col.  Henry  S.  Oleott,  and  William  Q.  Judge. 
For  some  years  special  at  tention  was  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  members  in  the  Theosophica)  philosophy, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  organization  both  in 
America  anil  in  Europe.  In  1S7!»  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  Colonel  Oleott  went  to  India  ami  established 
headquarters  at  Adyar,  Madras,  while  Mr.  Judge  re- 
mained in  charge  in  America.  After  the  death  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  in  1891,  Mi.  Judge  took  entire 
charge  in  America,  while  Colonel  Oleott  continued  the 
work  in  India,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  became  the 
most  active  worker  in  Kurope. 

In  1S!)4  friction  arose  between  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr. 
Judge,  and  two  parties  developed.  Early  in  the  next 
year  the  American  Section  voted  to  support  Mr.  Judge 
ami  to  organize  as  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  Amer- 
ica, Soon  afterw  arils  similar  id  ion  w  Bfl  taU.-n  in  SM  - 
eral  European  countries,  ami  these  organizations  aflil- 
iated  with  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America.  The 


dissenting  members  retained  the  name  Theosophieal 
Society,  with  the  3  sections— American,  European,  and 
Indian. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Judge  in  1806  Katherine  Tingley 
hecame  leader  of  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America 
and  of  the  related  societies  in  Europe.  Two  years 
later  she  organized  the  Universal  Brotherhood;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Theosophieal  Society  in  America, 
in  convention  at  Chicago,  voted  to  merge  itself  in  the 
new  Organization, which  then  took  the  name  "Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  and  Theosophieal  Society."  Again, 
however,  there  were  dissenting  members  who  retained 
the  old  organization  ami  the  old  name. 

There  were  thus  .'5  societies  in  this  country — the 
Theosophieal  Society,  American  Section;  the  Theosoph- 
ieal Society  in  America:  and  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
and  Theosophieal  Society  all  tracing  their  origin  as 
organizations  to  the  original  Theosophieal  Society. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  formed  in  New  York 
an  independent  organization  called  the  Theosophieal 
Society,  New  York. 

Doctrint  an<t  polity.  These  societies,  while  varying 
somewhat  in  particulars,  unite  in  emphasizing  as  their 
principal  object  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Human- 
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ity,  and  require  sympathy  with  this  object  as  a 
dition  of  admission  to  membership. 

In  order  to  secure  a  full  comprehension  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  there  should  In*  a  study  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  religions,  philosophies,  and  sciences;  also,  an 
investigation  of  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the 
powers  latent  in  man.  Hence  all  are  more  or  less  in- 
vestigative in  their  character.  The  Universal  Broth- 
erhood and  Theosophical  Society,  however,  differs  from 
the  other  three  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  this  investigation  to  existent 
conditions. 

The  Theosophical  philosophy  is  presented  in  the 
most  complete  form  in  the  Secret  Doctrine,  by  Madame 
Blavatsky.  What  are  known  as  the  three  fundamental 
propositions  of  this  work  are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  omnipresent,  eternal,  boundless,  and  immu- 
table principle,  on  which  all  speculation  is  impossible, 
since  it  transcends  the  power  of  human  conception  and 
can  only  be  dwarfed  by  any  human  expression  or  simili- 
tude. 

(2)  The  absolute  universality  of  the  law  of  periodic- 
ity, of  flax  and  reflux,  ebb  and  flow,  which  physical 
science  has  observed  and  recorded  in  all  departments 
of  nature. 

(3)  The  fundamental  identity  of  all  souls  with  the 
Universal  Oversoul,  the  latter  being  itself  an  aspect  of 
the  Unknown  Root;  and  the  obligatory  pilgrimage  for 
every  soul— a  spark  of  the  former  through  the  Cycle 
of  Incarnation  or  Necessity,  in  aeeordanee  with  cyclic 
or  Karmic  law. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  doctrine  as  ac- 
cepted by  most  members  of  the  Theosophical  societies: 

God  is  infinite  and  absolute,  then-fore  not  to  be  lim- 
ited by  thought,  attribute,  or  description.  Evolution 
is  accepted,  but  it  is  only  half  of  a  law — the  other  half 
being  involution.  Humanity  is  one  great  family;  all 
souls  are  the  same  in  essence,  though  they  differ  in 
degrees  of  development.  Man  is  essentially  a  soul,  a 
divine  being.    Hy  purification  and  training  of  the  body  j 


and  mind  the  latent  divine  powers  will  develop  and 
become  active.  Man  is  composed  of  seven  principles, 
which  are  grouped  as  a  lower  or  mortal  nature — con- 
stituting his  personality— and  a  higher  or  immortal 
nature.  Death  is  the  separation  of  these  principles. 
Heaven  is  the  state  of  bliss  and  rest  attained  by  the 
threefold  higher  nature  of  spirit,  soul,  and  mind.  Re- 
incarnation is  the  return  of  the  higher  nature  to  phys- 
ical life,  after  having  enjoyed  its  rest;  it  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  human 
souls  into  animal  bodies.  Karma  is  the  action  and 
interaction  between  desire  and  mind,  the  law  of  bal- 
ance, of  action  and  reaction,  of  effect  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  cause ;  applied  to  man,  it  is 
a  moral  law  of  unerring  justice,  to  which  all  other 
laws,  physical  or  otherwise,  are  subservient.  Karma  is 
inseparable  from  reincarnation;  Karma  is  the  cause, 
reincarnation  the  effect. 

The  particular  features  emphasized  by  the  different 
organizations  are  set  forth  under  the  separate  heads. 

The  Theosophical  societies  are  4  in  number,  as  fol- 
low-: 

Thoonophical  Society  in  America. 
Tht-.i~.plii.  a!  Society,  NVw  York. 
Thi-ow.phical  Society.  American  Section. 
I'niviTxal  Hrotherkuxwl  and  Thitwophical  Society. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

For  the  last-named  body  no  det ailed  statistics  are 
available.  A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  the 
3  remaining  bodies  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 906 ,  as 
derived  from  the  individual  re  turns  for  each  body,  is 
presented  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  3  bodies, 
taken  together,  have  84  organizations.  The  total 
number  of  members  reported  is  2,33fi;  of  these,  about 
37  per  cent  arc  males  and  (i3  per  cent  females. 

These  bodies  have  no  church  edifices,  services  being 
held  in  halls  and  private  houses.  Property  valued  at 
$3()<)  is  reported  by  1  organization.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools  reported  is  5,  with  10  officers  and 
teachers  and  78  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry  connected  with  any  of 
these  bodies. 
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This  society  represents  that  portion  of  the  original 
Theosophieal  Society  which  supported  Mr.  -Judge  in 
the  conflict  with  Mrs.  Besant.  and  which  later  declined 
to  unite  with  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theo- 
sophical  Society  organized  by  Katherine  Tingley.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Xew  York  city. 

In  general  accord  with  other  Tlieosophical  societies, 
it  seeks  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
of  Humanity,  and  to  make  full  investigation  as  to  the 
different  religions,  sciences,  laws  of  nature,  psychical 
powers  latent  in  man,  etc.  It  emphasizes  the  right  of 
every  member  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  any  religious 
system  or  philosophy  without  thereby  affecting  his 
standing  in  the  society.  It  works  in  close  harmony  with 
a  number  of  autonomous  national  societies  formed  in 
1S95.  A  strong  movement  for  union  has  arisen  in 
these  organizations,  and  the  entire  body  now  exists  as 
an  "  international  body  of  students  united  in  the  search 
for  truth  in  complete  tolerance  and  spiritual  liberty," 


believing  that  this  method  will  in  time  break  down 
all  barriers  of  race  and  hostility  between  creeds  ami 
classes,  and  will  unite  mankind  in  a  free  spiritual 
brotherhood. 

STATISTICS. 

The.general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906.  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual organizations,  are  given  by  states  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  society 
has  14  organizations;  3  of  which  are  in  California,  2 
each  in  New  York,  Washington,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
and  1  each  in  Colorado,  Maryland,  ami  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  166;  of 
these,  about  4S  per  cent  are  males  and  52  per  cent 
females.  The  denomination  has  no  church  edifices, 
services  being  held  in  halls  and  private  houses.  No 
Sunday  schools  are  reported. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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history. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Tlieosophical  Society  in 
America  from  the  original  Tlieosophical  Society,  a 
number  of  individuals  in  New  York  who  "cared  for 
neither  organization  or  leaders,  nor  for  factional  dis- 
pute," funned,  in  ls99,  an  independent  society.  Its 
objects  were  stated  as  follows:  "To  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  without  distinction  of 
race,  creed,  caste,  or  sex:  to  study  and  make  known 
the  ancient  religions,  philosophy,  and  sciences;  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  develop  the  divine 
powers  latent  in  man." 


Requiring  the  acceptance  of  no  other  authority  or 
dogma  than  that  of  one's  own  judgment,  the  society 
expects  that  opinions  will  be  the"  result  of  investigation 
and  not  of  blind  credulity."  It  believes  that  purity  of 
purpose  is  the  way,  and  individual  effort  the  means, 
by  which  one  can  attain  wisdom.  Evolution  is  ac- 
cepted, but  it  is  only  half  a  law — the  other  half  is 
involution.  Spirit  and  matter  are  the  two  aspects  of 
one  root  nature;  according  to  immutable  law,  the  spirit 
involves  into  matter  and  matter  evolves  the  spirit. 
Accepting  in  general  the  doctrine  of  Theosophy  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  society  adheres  to  its  religious  purpose 
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and  considers  that  the  basis  of  the  Theosophical  system 
of  ethics  is  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  moment. 
It  conducts  free  public  lectures,  holds  classes  and  a 
Sunday  school,  and  seeks  especially  to  promote  the 
dissemination  of  Thcosophical  literature.  It  has  no 
branches  or  foreign  missions  of  any  kind.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  economic  questions,  reli- 
gious rites,  dogmas,  or  institutions. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns,  are  given 


in  the  table  which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table, 
the  society  has  1  organization,  which  is  located  in  New 
York  city. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  90;  of 
these  about  41  per  cent  are  males  ami  59  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  church  edifice,  services  being  held  in  a  hall. 
There  is  1  Sunday  school  reported,  with  5  officers  ami 
teachers  and  45  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1N90. 
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This  society  represents  that  portion  of  the  original 
Theosophical  Society  which  refused  to  unite  in  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  America,  and  which  contin- 
ued the  old  organization  with  three  sections — Ameri- 
can, European,  ami  Indian.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Adyar,  a  suburb  of  .Madras,  India. 

While  seeking  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  it  Is  primarily  investigative 
in  its  character,  and  welcomes  members  of  every  reli- 
gion or  of  none,  expecting  each  to  show  the  same  toler- 
ation of  other  beliefs  as  he  expects  for  his  own.  It 
promotes  the  dissemination  of  the  fruits  of  study  by 
the  publication  of  literature  ami  its  distribution,  but 
its  propaganda  is  in  no  sense  an  effort  to  build  up  a 
religious  or  philosophical  sect,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  and  awakening  minds  and  stimulating 
them  to  further  inquiry. 

On  its  purely  intellectual  side,  this  society  aims  at 
individual  improvement  through  reading,  study,  and 
investigation;  on  its  ethical  side,  it  contemplates  the 
expansion  of  benevolence,  scientific  philanthropy,  the 
furtherance  of  all  those  activities  which  tend  to  human 
fraternity  and  right  dealing,  and  the  maintenance  of 
social  and  international  peace;  on  its  spirituul  side,  it 
Contemplates  the  gradual  dominance  of  the  highest 
principle  in  man,  the  subordination  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  and  the  development  of  the  loftiest  virtues  and 


the  most  religious  sentiments.  Beyond  all  these  there 
is  that  stage  of  evolution  known  as  "Occultism"— the 
course  by  which  individuals  of  high  ideals  and  devout 
purpose  are  systematically  trained  along  those  lines 
which  culminate  in  the  production  of  what  are  known 
as  "masters." 

At  its  headquarters  the  society  has  business  oflices 
and  an  editorial  oflice,  and  also  a  separate  buihling 
containing  a  large  and  valuable  oriental  library,  partly 
in  palm  leaf  manuscripts. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  society  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual organizations,  »re  given  by  states  in  the  table 
which  follows.  As  shown  by  this  table,  the  society 
has  69  organizations,  located  in  21  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  state  having  the  largest  num- 
ber is  California,  with  11,  followed  next  in  order  by 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  with  7  each. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  2,080;  of 
these,  about  35  jkt  cent  are  males  and  05  per  cent 
females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denomination 
has  no  church  edifices,  services  being  held  in  hulls,  etc., 
but  1  organization  reports  proj>erty  valued  at  $300. 
There  are  4  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  5  officers 
and  teachers  ami  33  scholars. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  separately  in  1890. 
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UNIVERSAL  HROTIIERHOOD  AND  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


HISTOHY. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1S'.)S  by  Katherine 
Tingley,  who  had  become  leader  (if  the  Theosophieal 
Society  in  America  two  years  before.  Its  central 
otlice  and  international  headquarter*  are  at  Point 
Louia,  San  Diego,  California. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  coincide  in  general 
with  those  of  other  Theosophieal  societies,  with  this 
addition,  that  while  its  principal  purpose  is  to  teach 
universal  brotherhood  and  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  divine  powers  of  man,  it  also  seeks  to 
demonstrate  this  brotherhood  as  a  fact  in  nature,  and 
to  make  it  a  living  power  in  the  life  of  humanity.  It 
claims  to  have  adhered  consist«-ntly  to  the  course  laid 
down  by  Madame  Blavatsky  when  she  wrote,  in  1SSS, 
that  "the  society  was  not  founded  as  a  nursery  for 
forcing  a  supply  of  Occultists — as  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  Adepts.  It  was  intended  to  stem  the 
current  of  materialism,  ami  also  that  of  spiritualistic 
phenomenalism,  ami  the  worship  of  the  dead.  It  had 
to  guide  the  spiritual  awakening  that  has  now  begun, 
and  not  to  pander  to  psychic  cravings,  which  are  but 
another  form  of  materialism." 


Departments  have  been  organized,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Point  Louia,  Cal.,  for  the  development  of  special 
features,  and  local  centers  have  been  established  in 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  departments  are  the  Literary  De- 
partment, the  International  Brotherhood  League,  and 
the  School  of  Antiquity. 

The  Literary  Department  comprises  the  Theosoph- 
ieal Society,  which  carries  on  the  study  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Theosophieal  philosophy;  the  Aryan 
Theosophieal  Press;  the  Theosophieal  Publishing  Com- 
pany; and  the  New  Century  Corporation.  The  first 
represents  that  portion  of  the  Theosophieal  Society  in 
America  which  became  a  part  of  the  Universal  Brother- 
howl  soon  after  its  organization.  The  second  and 
third  were  founded  by  Mr.  Judge,  and  the  fourth  by 
Mrs.  Tingley. 

The  International  Brotherhood  League  carries  on  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  organization  along  two 
lines  one  of  temporary  application,  the  other  of  far- 
reaching  and  permanent  results.  The  specific  objects 
are:  To  help  men  and  women  to  realize  the  nobility  of 
their  <  alling  and  their  true  position  in  life;  t<>  educate 
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children  of  all  nations  on  the  broadest  lines  of  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood:  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
unfortunate  women  and  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  in 
prison:  to  endeavor  to  abolish  capital  punishment;  to 

bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  so-called 
savage  and  civilized  races:  to  relieve  human  suffering 
resulting  from  food,  famine,  war,  and  other  calamities; 
and,  generally,  to  extend  aid.  help,  and  comfort  to  suf- 
fering humanity  throughout  the  world.  With  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  children  along  the  lines 
indicated,  Sunday  schools,  called  *'  L>t  us  Groups,"  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  local  centers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  School  of  Antiquity  was  incorporated  for  the 
special  purpose  of  establishing  colleges,  academies, 
etc..  fur  the  study  of  Kaja  Yoga -that  is,  an  under- 
standing of  the  law*  of  the  universe,  and  particularly 
those  governing  the  individual  l>eing;  and  to  promote 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  and  welfare 
of  people  in  all  lands.    In  carrying  out  this  purpose 


the  school  has  unlimited  power  to  acquire  property 
and  conduct  commercial  enterprises.  The  depart- 
ments thus  far  established  are  the  Raja  Yoga  schools 
and  academies,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
country,  Cuba,  and  England,  and  the  Isis  league  of 
Music  and  Drama.  The  schools  include  in  their  cur- 
riculum the  studies  taught  in  primary  and  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  hut  place  special 
emphasis  upon  the  building  and  development  of 
character  ami  self-reliance  as  based  upon  the  essential 
divinity  of  man.  The  Isis  league  of  Music  and 
Drama  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  features 
as  true  educational  factors  and  as  adapted  to  set  forth 
the  true  philosophy  of  life.  All  officers  of  this  cor- 
poration, and  all  teachers  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment, are  unsalaried. 

As  already  stated,  no  detailed  statistics  an1  avail- 
able for  this  organization,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
approximately  300  c  enters  and  100.000  members. 


UNITARIANS. 


HISTORY. 


I'nitarianisni  has  been  defined,  positively,  as  "the 
religious  belief  of  all  who  affirm  the  unity  of  God, '"  and, 
negatively,  as  "the  lielief  of  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity."  Practically,  in  American  church 
history  the  term  Unitarian  has  been  used  to  designate 
certain  free  Christian  churches  and  individuals  whose 
religious  beliefs  are  expressed  in  the  doctrines  of 
"the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the 
Leadership  of  Jesus,  Salvation  by  Service,  and  the 
Eternal  Progress  of  Mankind." 

These  general  principles  have  been  held  by  a  succes- 
sion of  leaders  of  Christian  thought  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  although  they  expressed  themselves  vari- 
ously according  to  the  specific  conditions  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived.  Many  of  the  early  church  fathers 
declined  to  formulate  their  conception  of  (Jod  in  the 
phraseology  adopted  later  by  the  councils,  and 
although  Arius  was  condemned  and  Arianism  was  out- 
wardly suppressed  for  several  centuries,  its  essential 
features  appeared  and  reappeared  in  many  of  the 
movements  of  the  middle  ages.  The  breaking  of 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  church,  which  charac  terized  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  expression  <>f  these  conceptions,  and  they  found 
advocates  in  Laetiut  and  Faust  us  Socinus  <>f  Italy, 
Servetus  of  Spain,  ami  Francis  David  of  Transylvania. 
In  England,  also,  these  ideas  met  with  a  ready  reeep- 
tion,  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  prominent  in  English 
literature  and  science  were  considered  their  advo- 
cate- Milton,  Locke.  Sir  Isaac-  Newton,  William  PeiW, 
Charles  Lamb,  and,  mow  lately,  James  Martinesu. 


The  seeds  of  Unitarianism  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  were  planted  in  New  England  wherever 
a  church  was  organized  with  a  covenant  rather  than  a 
creed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  of  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches,  including  the  first  churches  at  Plymouth, 
Boston,  Salem,  and  Cambridge,  became  by  gradual 
processes  Unitarian  in  belief,  though  most  of  them 
retained  their  original  seventeenth  century  covenants. 

The  movement,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
churches  of  the  Puritan  tradition,  for  it  was  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  New 
England,  that  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  When  the  c  ity  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
in  177<»,  the  rector  of  this  church,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  congregation, 
fled  to  Halifax.  When  services  were  reestablished, 
the  congregation  struck  out  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  all  reference  to  the  Trinity.    This  action  occa- 

sio  I  the-  refusal  of  Bishops  Seahury  and  Provoost  of 

the  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain  Mr.  James  Freeman,  a 
lay  reader,  and  the  congregation  itself  ordained  him 
as  its  minister. 

The  years  that  followed  were  years  of  unrest  and  of 
the  slow  alignment  of  parties  within  the  Congrega- 
tional c  hurc  hes  in  New  England.  The  election  in  IMt.i 
of  Henry  Ware,  known  to  be  a  decided  liberal,  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Harvard  College,  served  to  place 
that  institution  on  the  Unitarian  side  and  to  empha- 
size the  divergence  between  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Orthodox. 

For  some  years  the  discussion  went  on.  but  no  clear 
and  definite  line  of  cleavage  was  apparent  until  1S19, 
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when  William  Ellery  Channing,  of  Boston,  preached  in 
Baltimore  a  sermon  which  was  called  the  "  Unitarian 
Declaration  of  Independence."  Within  n  year  from 
that  time  a  large  number  of  churches  were  recognized 
as  Unitarian  in  belief.  In  1*25  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  was  formed  and  active  organic  life  as  a 
united  Christian  fellowship  began. 

During  the  early  period  there  was  comparativcly 
little  extension  of  the  organization  or  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stood.  The  intense  emphasis  upon  the 
right  of  individual  judgment  was  not  conducive  to 
propagandist!)  and  the  quiet  scholarly  atmosphere  of 
New  Knghind  was  not  congenial  to  the  vigorous, 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  West.  During  the  civil  war 
political  interests  overshadowed  everything  else,  and 
many  Unitarians  threw  themselves  into  the  conflict 
most  earnestly. 

The  end  of  the  civil  war  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  in  the  denomination  and  an  expansion 
of  all  its  activities.  The  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  was  formed 
in  1*66,  and  since  that  time  has  met  every  two  years. 
This  was  followed,  in  1900,  by  the  organization  of  the 
International  Couucil  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Lilw'ral 
Thinkers  aud  Workers.  In  recent  years  the  spirit  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  has  been  much  more  aggressive. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  Unitarians  have  no  creed,  and  exclude  no  one 
from  fellowship  because  of  doctrinal  opinions.  Kach 
church  makes  its  own  conditions  of  meml>ership,  yet 
all  preserve  the  fundamental  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  toleration.  While  they  practice  com- 
plete freedom  in  religious  opinions,  they  are  united  in 
certain  fundamental  convictions.  They  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father,  not  in  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  They  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Got!, 
not  that  he  is  God  the  Son,  and  they  follow  Him  as  the 
great  teacher  of  spiritual  truth  and  the  highest  example 
of  a  good  life.  They  believe  that  all  men  are  God's 
children;  and  so  they  declare  the  dignity  and  not  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  while  the  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  sacrificial  atonement 
have  for  them  no  reality  or  significance.  They  believe 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  not  that 
every  word  it  contains  is  God's  word;  that  salvation 
is  won,  not  through  miraculous  substitution,  orthodoxy 
of  belief,  or  supernatural  intervention,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  good  life;  and  that  character,  and  not  con- 
fession, is  the  real  test  of  religious  vitality. 

The  constitution  of  the  National  Conference  stales: 
"These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding 
in  accordance  with  His  teaching  that  practical  religion 
is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man."  The 
covenant  most  generally  accepted  in  the  churches 
reads  as  follows:  "In  the  love  of  truth  ami  the  spirit 
7lK»T7    PABT2-1U  41 


of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man;"  whilo  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  declares  its  object  to  be  "to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  and  promote  the  interests  of  pure 
Christianity." 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  Unitarians  are  congregational,  each 
congregation  being  independent  and  self-governing. 
They  unite  in  local,  county,  or  state  conferences  for 
purposes  of  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel;  in  a  na- 
tional conference,  which  meets  biennially;  and  in  an 
international  council,  which  brings  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  those  who  believe  in  pure  religion 
and  perfect  liberty.  These  churches  mute  also  in  the 
voluntary  support  of  a  national  missionary  organiza- 
tion, called  lite  American  Unitarian  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston  and  ollices  at  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  San  Krancisco.  There  are  also  such  national 
societies  as  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  the 
Women's  National  Alliance,  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union,  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  and 
the  Ministers'  Institute. 

WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  In  1906  this  association  acknowl- 
edged receipts  amounting  to  $185,000,  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  new  churches;  for  circuit 
preachers;  for  books  and  tracts;  for  assistance  to 
theological  students;  and  for  educational  work  in 
certain  selected  schools  and  communities,  not  neces- 
sarily under  Unitarian  control.  The  property  (endow- 
ment) of  the  association  amounts  to  nearly  SI, 500,000. 
In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  association,  home 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  also  by  the  Women's 
National  Alliance,  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union, 
!  and  the  district  and  state  conferences. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  Unitarian  churches  is 
I  conducted  chiefly  through  the  international  Council 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Literal  Thinkers  and  Workers. 
The  international  council  has  correspondents  in  all 
countries,  and  through  them  and  such  organizations 
as  the  Japanese  Unitarian  Association,  the  Hungarian 
Consistory,  the  Brahmo-Somaj  of  India,  and  the 
various  liberal  Christian  bodies  in  Europe,  it  carries 
on  active  propaganda. 

Unitarians  are  profound  believers  in  education,  but 
not  in  sectarian  education.  Many  leading  schools  and 
universities  are  practically  under  Unitarian  adminis- 
tration, but  not  one  of  them  is  sectarian  in  purpose  or 
spirit.  The  Unitarian  ministry  is  educated  chiefly  in 
X  theological  seminaries,  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
founded  in  1*111,  the  Meadville  School  established  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1*44.  and  the  Pacific  School  opened 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  1004,  but  in  none  of  these  are 
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either  teachers  or  students  ever  submitted  to  dog- 
matie  tests.  They  have  been  described  as  '  unde- 
nominational schools  of  rational  theology."  For  these 
general  educational  institutions  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  given  by  Unitarians,  but  no  record  is  kept 
of  such  gifts.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
philanthropic  movement*,  as  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
the  like. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  arc  given  In- 
states in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  461  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  these  organizations,  two-thirds  are  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  Massachusetts  leading  with  1S9. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 


reported  is  70,542;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  337  organizations,  about  3*J  per  cent  are  males 
and  01  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  463  church  edifices:  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  159,917,  as  reported 
by  41)1  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
$14,263,277,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebted- 
ness of  $332,330;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  23 
organizations;  and  1 15  parsonages  valued  at  $584,750. 
The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  358  organizations, 
number  364,  with  3,592  ollicers  and  teachers  and 
24,005  scholium. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination is  541 . 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  40  organizations,  2,793  communi- 
cants or  members,  and  $3,928,177  in  the  value  of 
church  property. 
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UXITKI)  BKKTHKKN  BODIES. 


GKNKHAI.  STATEMENT. 

The  United  Brethren  bodies  are  2  in  number,  as 
follows: 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  ChriM. 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Conrtitutiuti). 

Tlte  general  history  for  hoth  of  these  bodies,  u-s  well 
as  the  general  statement  of  doctrine  and  polity,  are 
presented  in  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  is  the  older  body. 

NUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  general  statistics  for  these  bodies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  individual  church  organizations  of  each 
denomination,  is  presented  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
The  United  Brethren  bodies,  taken  together,  have 


4,304  church  organizations.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants, as  reported  by  4,268  organizations,  is 
296,050;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  3,810 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60  per 
cent  females. 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  bodies  have  3.900 
church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices 
of  1,060,060,  as  reported  by  3.637  organizations; 
church  property  valued  at  $9,073,701 ,  against  which 
there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $498,959;  halls,  etc., 
used  for  worship  by  255  organizations;  and  1,106 
parsonages  valued  at  SI, 507,932.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by  3,777  organizations,  is 
3,870,  with  42,169  ollieers  and  teachers  and  301,320 
scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  2  bodies 
is  2,435. 
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HISTORY. 

Among  the  serious  conditions  faring  the  German 
Reformed  churches  in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  the  lack  of  organization  and 
especially  the  dearth  of  ministers.  Then'  were  as  yet 
no  training  schools  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  look  to  the  Old  World  for  their  ministerial 
supplies.  The  result  was  that  they  were  not  always 
provided  for,  and  it  was  diliicult  to  S4>cure  ministers 
of  the  best  type.  The  Methodist  movement  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Pietist  movement  in  Germany  were 
Ill-coming  prominent,  hut  had  not  extended  to  any 
great  degree  through  the  churches,  and  the  tone  of 
spiritual  life  wits  low. 

There  were  indeed  earnest  workers,  hut  the  general 
condition  was  deplorahle.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
churches  of  the  Palatinate,  hut  they  recognized  their 
inability  to  meet  the  need  and  applied  to  the  C'lassis 
of  Amsterdam,  which  hail  already  given  assistance  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  New  York.  In 
accordance  with  this  appeal,  in  IMti,  the  Kev.  Michael 
Schlatter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Herman  Reformed  churches  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Synod  of 
Holland.  Iii  I75I  he  returned  to  Europe  to  present 
an  appeal  for  further  aid  and  additional  missionaries. 
Six  young  men  responded  to  his  presentation  of  the 
need  in  the  new  colonies.  Among  them  was  Philip 
William  Otterbcin,  who  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 


Nassau,  Germany,  in  172(5,  and  who  had  already  had 
some  experience  in  pastoral  work.  The  company 
arrived  in  New  York  in  July,  1752,  and  Otterbein 
soon  found  a  field  of  htltur  with  the  congn-gation  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  that  time  the  second  in  importance 
among  the  German  Reformed  churches  of  the  colonies. 

A  jveeuliar  personal  experience,  in  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  respond  to  an  earnest  appeal  from 
one  si-eking  spiritual  counsel,  led  him  to  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  a  fuller  witness  to  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  gospel  in  his  personal  life.  The  result  was  a 
spiritual  transformation,  and  an  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  dee|>er  inward  spirituality  on  the  part 
of  his  people.  This  was  not  always  acceptable  at 
that  period,  barren  as  it  was  in  spiritual  life. 

About  the  same  time  he  came  into  personal  rela- 
tions with  Martin  Boehm,  a  member  of  the  Mennonite 
community,  who  had  passed  through  a  similar  religious 
experience,  anil  together  they  comlucted  evangelistic 
work  among  the  scattered  s4-ttlers  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  again  was  deemed  irregular  by  Otterbein *s  fellow 
ministers,  and  ohVnded  the  synod  to  such  a  degree  and 
aroused  such  opposition  to  him  that  in  1774  he  accepted 
a  cull  to  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  congregation  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  Otterlain 
continued  his  evangelistic  labors  among  the  German 
speaking  communities,  going  into  the  surrounding 
country  ami  holding  two-day  "great  meetings,"  in 
w  hich  be  became  more  closely  associated  with  minis- 
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ters  of  kindred  spirit  in  other  denominations.  Under 
their  preaching  converts  rapidly  multiplied,  but 
church  organizations  were  not  yet  formed,  many  of 
the  converts  uniting  with  English  speaking  churches. 

In  1789  a  meeting  of  these  revivalist  preachers  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  a  confession  of  faith  and  rules 
of  discipline  were  adopted,  based  upon  the  rules 
adopted  four  years  before  for  the  government  of 
Otterbein's  independent  church  in  Baltimore.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade  similar  councils  were  called  at 
irregular  intervals,  which  culminated  at  a  conference 
held  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  in  1800,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body  under  the  name 
of  "United  Brethren  in  Christ."  Thirteen  preachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were 
elected  bishops,  in  which  oflicc  they  remained  until 
the  death  of  Boelun  in  1812,  and  of  Otterbein  in  1813. 
This  new  organization  was  in  no  sense  a  schism  from 
any  other  body,  but  a  natural  development  on  the 
part  of  the  German  speaking  congregations  of  that 
section  which  were  desirous  of  a  fuller  evangelistic 
life. 

Bishop  Asbury,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Bishop 
Otterbein,  of  the  United  Brethren,  came  into  close 
relations  and  were  warm  friends,  but  as  the  Methodist 
Church  was  at  that  time  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  German  speaking  communities,  and 
encourage  German  speaking  churches,  the  two  bodies 
remained  distinct,  and  no  specific  effort  to  unite  the 
forces  was  ever  made. 

The  fact  that  those  who  joined  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion represented  different  forms  of  church  life  necessi- 
tated mutual  conference  and  some  concessions.  Of 
the  14  ministers  at  the  conference  of  1789,  9  were  of 
German  Reformed  antecedents  and  5  were  Mennonites. 
The  church  members,  however,  were  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  Reformed  churches  practiced  infant 
baptism,  but  not  foot-washing;  the  Mennonites  prac- 
ticed foot-washing  and  regarded  believers'  baptism 
by  immersion  as  the  only  correct  form.  The  result 
was  that  each  generously  conceded  to  the  other  free- 
dom to  follow  personal  convictions  as  to  the  form 
of  baptism,  the  age  of  persons  baptized,  and  the 
observance  of  foot-washing. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
movement  continued  to  extend,  and  many  preaching 
places  were  established  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
some  in  Kentucky,  but  the  center  of  greatest  activity 
was  the  Miami  valley  in  Ohio. 

The  first  general  conference  was  held  in  1815,  4 
conferences  being  represented  by  14  delegates.  This 
conference  arranged  and  adopted  a  book  of  discipline, 
accepting  in  general  the  system  agreed  upon  in  the 
first  conference  of  17S9.  The  same  conference  was 
also  significant  for  its  recognition  of  a  change  that 
had  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the  use  of  the 


English  language  in  the  churches.  Until  this  time, 
almost  all  the  churches  had  used  German  in  their  serv- 
ices, but  as  they  came  into  closer  contact  with  other 
religious  bodies,  the  use  of  English  increased,  and 
although  many  continued  their  German  preaching, 
English  speaking  churches  became  numerous.  This 
change  was  further  recognized  by  the  conference  held 
in  1817,  which  ordered  the  confession  of  faith  and  the 
book  of  discipline  to  be  printed  in  both  German  and 
English. 

The  church  has  taken  a  radical  attitude  on  ques- 
tions of  moral  reform,  and  early  placed  in  its  book  of 
discipline  a  decided  declaration  in  condemnation  of 
slavery,  which  was  followed  in  1821  by  strong  pro- 
hibitive legislation.  In  1841  the  distilling,  vending, 
and  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  was  forbidden, 
as  also,  the  renting  or  leasing  of  property  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  such  drinks,  the  signing  of 
petitions  for  granting  license,  or  entering  as  bondsmen 
for  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic.  On  the  subject 
of  secret  societies,  the  church  has  held  radical  ground, 
which  was  expressed  both  in  its  constitution  and  in 
general  legislation. 

As  the  churches  came  into  contact  with  other  re- 
ligious bodies  and  the  English  speaking  element  in- 
creased, a  desire  developed  for  certain  changes 
in  the  constitution.  The  general  conference  of  1885 
created  a  commission  to  revise  the  confession  of  faith 
and  the  constitution,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its 
opinion  that  two  clauses  in  the  existing  constitution, 
one  forbidding  the  changing  or  abrogation  of  the  con- 
fession, and  the  other  likewise  forbidding  any  change 
in  the  constitution,  except  upon  request  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  society,  were  "extraordinary 
and  impracticable  as  articles  of  constitutional  law." 
The  act  creating  this  commission  was  regarded  by 
certain  members  of  the  conference  as  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary,  and  they  entered  their  formal  pro- 
test against  it.  The  commission,  however,  completed 
I  its  work  and  submitted  a  revised  confession  and  con- 
stitution. Among  the  changes  were  two  of  special 
importance,  one  admitting  laymen  to  the  general  con- 
ference, the  other  modifying  the  section  in  regard  to 
]  secret  societies.  The  old  constitution  said:  "There 
shall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combinations." 
This  was  modified  by  providing  that  all  secret  com- 
binations which  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  and 
whose  principles  are  injurious  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  their  members  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  Christians  should  have  no  connection  with  them. 
The  general  conference  was  also  empowered  to  enact 
rules  of  discipline  concerning  such  combinations. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  made  to  the  con- 
ference of  18S9,  and  those  who  had  previously  pro- 
tested against  its  appointment  refused  to  vote  on  it, 
insisting  that  the  matter  was  not  legally  before  the 
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church,  and  basing  their  opposition  on  a  claim  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  as  amended  nnd 
adopted  in  1841.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
claimed  that  that  constitution  had  never  Wen  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  conferences,  hut  had 
been  adopted  only  by  the  general  conference,  and  was 
therefore  subject  to  action  by  the  general  eonference. 
The  changes  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  111  to  21,  but 
Bishop  Milton  Wright  and  11  delegates  entered  formal 
protest,  and,  with  about  20,000  memhers.  organized 
a  separate  conference  which  they  insisted  was  the 
legal  Inxly  known  as  the  "United  Brethren  in  Christ." 
The  result  was  considerable  litigation  in  regard  to 
property,  and  coses  came  up  before  the  courts  which, 
in  1899,  were  finally  decided  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  in  favor  of  the  larger  organization. 

IKKTRIXK. 

In  doctrine  the  church  is  Arminian.  Its  confes- 
sion of  faith,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  articles,  sets 
forth  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  Trinity,  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  justification  and  regenera- 
tion, the  Christian  Sahhalh.  and  the  future  state. 
Concerning  the  sacraments,  it  holds  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  ol>served  by  all  Christians, 
but  the  mode  of  baptism,  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Simper,  and  the  practice  of  foot-washing 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual. 
The  (pies t ion  of  the  baptism  of  children  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  parents.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  sanctifica- 
tion.  which  is  descril>ed  as  "  the  work  of  God's  grace 
through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  who 
have  been  born  again  are  separated  in  their  acts, 
words,  and  thoughts  from  sin,  and  are  enabled  to 
live  unto  God." 

POLITY. 

The  polity  of  the  United  Brethren  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Although  not 
historically  a  Methodist  branch,  they  affiliate  with 
Methodist  churches,  send  delegates  to  the  ecumenical 
Methodist  conferences,  and  also  fraternize  with  other 
denominations.  They  have  classes  and  class  lenders, 
stewards,  exhorters,  local  ami  itinerant  preachers,  pre- 
siding elders,  circuits,  and  quarterly  conferences. 
The  annual  conferences  are  composed  of  the  local  and 
itinerant  preachers  and  of  lay  delegates  representing 
tin-  churches.  The  general  conference  is  composed  of 
ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  annual 
conferences,  and  meets  once  in  four  years.  It  has 
full  authority,  under  certain  constitutional  restrictions, 
to  legislate  for  the  whole  church  and  to  hear  nnd  decide 
appeals.  There  is  but  one  order  among  the  ordained 
preachers,  that  of  elder.  Since  181)9  it  has  l>cen  lawful 
to  license  and  ordain  women.  Bishops  are  elected  by 
the  general  conference  for  a  quadrennium.  and  are 
eligible  to  reelection.  They  preside  over  annual  con- 
ferences and.  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  pre- 


siding elders  and  preachers,  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Since  1893  the  pas- 
toral term  is  unlimited,  so  that  a  preacher  may  l>e  re- 
assigned annually  to  the  same  charge  for  any  number 
of  years. 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
,  on  through  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church 
I  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  Church  Erection 
Society,  and  the  annual  conferences,  its  special  object 
I  being  the  establishment  of  United  Brethren  churches 
in  districts  which  are  not  supplied-    During  the  year 
1900  there  were  41   missionaries  employed  and  52 
churches  aided;  while  the  contributions  were,  for  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  $20,322:  the  Church  Erec- 
tion Society,  $23,236;  and  the  work  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, 121,000;  making  a  total  for  home  missions  of 
$01, MS. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried 
on  through  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Association.  In  1900  there  were 
I  reported  56  missionaries  and  133  native  hel|M>rs  in 
Japan.  West  Africa,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto 
Rico;  51  churches  with  2,028  communicants,  and  over 
3,000  adherents  not  yet  received  into  full  membership; 
34  schools  with  1,285  scholars;  3  hospitals,  treating 
21,370  patients:  contributions  amounting  to  $82,206, 
a  marked  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years;  and 
pro]>erty  valued  at  $111,771. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  include  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Otterbein  University,  at  Westcr- 
ville,  Ohio;  and  11  other  colleges  and  academies.  In 
J906  they  enrolled  3,500  students,  and  received  con- 
tributions amounting  to  $103,113.  They  own  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $1,411,629,  and  have  an  endow- 
ment of  $250,000. 

The  church  has  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  an  orphanage  at  Quincy,  Pa.,  each  car- 
ing for  about  20  inmates.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
about  $10,000,  and  the  properties  are  worth  $100,000. 

The  church  has  a  publishing  plant,  valued  at  more 
than  $1,500,000,  located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  16 
publications  are  issued  and  many  books  are  printed. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  reports  1,521 
Senior  societies  with  a  membership  of  57,944,  and  550 
Junior  societies  with  a  membership  of  23,574,  or  a 
total  membership  of  81,518.  These  societies  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  local 
churches,  and  make  regular  contributions  to  foreign 
missions.  A  men's  movement  has  been  organized 
recently  and  is  having  a  rapid  growth. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
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and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which  fol- 
low. As  shown  by  those  tables,  the  denomination  has 
3,7:12  organizations  in  40  conferences,  distributed  in 
28  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  or- 
ganizations, nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division,  Ohio  leading  with  702. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
271,610;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  3,249 
organizations,  about  40  per  cent  are  males  and  60 
per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  3,410  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  937,055,  as  reported 


by  3,157  organizations;  church  property  valued  at 
18,401,539,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $489,035;  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by 
191  organizations;  and  1,004  parsonages  valued  at 
$1,423,282.  The  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  by 
3,32.5  organizations,  number  3,409,  with  37,993  ollicers 
and  teachers  and  278,764  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  1,935. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1  organization,  72,175  communi- 
cants, and  $4,108,896  in  the  value  of  church  property. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MKMItKRS.  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  HY  STATES:  190fi. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEHT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  ItY  STATES:  1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OK  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  HY  CONFERENCES:  1900. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  DEBT  OX  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AN1»  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  HY  CONFERENCES:  1906. 
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HISTORY.  the  minority,  insured  endorsement  by  the  indifferent 

.......  n     .  and  youthful  members.    Although  less  than  oti4>hulf 

^iththefirowthoftheChurrhofthelnitedBreth-  (he  ;.ho|p  sodetv  votp<|    (hp         ^  ronfcrence  of 

ren  in  Christ,  as  in  other  denominations,  two  parties  ^  ^1  the  results  and  pronounced  the  revised 
developed  -one  which  held  closely  to  the  original  COD-  {.onstitution  in  forre.  The  minoritv  chose  to  remain 
stitution,  another  which  sought  to  change  it  to  meet  upon  the  uimmemled  constitution,' holdmg  that  the 
what  they  considered  the  necessity  of  changed  con-  const;tlltjon  Df  1841  WM  stiH  in  forc€f  an<l  that  thev 
tlitiotus.  At  the  general  conference  of  1841,  when  wt.re  the  true  United  Bn-thren  Church,  and,  as  such, 
final  steps  were  taken  toward  adopting  the  full  con-  en,j(lw|  to  the  t.,mrt.h  property.  In  Michigan  the 
stitution,  four  points  were  emphasized,  which  later  8Upreu,e  oourt  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  "OW  Con- 
he,  •nine  objects  of  special  discussion:  the  slavery  «pies-  stitu,jon"  txxlv;  i„  VitgiliM  each  congregation  had  a 
tion.  secret  societies,  changes  in  the  confession  of  faith,  "deciding  election"  to  determine  which  organization 
and  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  slavery  question  shou,,,  hol(|  the  propertv.  anu  b  other  states  the 
disappeared  after  the  civil  war,  but  the  others  came  Inatu.r  was  settled  in  various  ways.  In  some  places 
U>  the  front,  and  the  last  two  liecame  specially promi-  ,jM.  Old  Constitution  body  retained  the  property, 
nent.  In  ISSo  the  general  conference  set  aside  the  wy,e  oihvrs  p,MBPSsion  waa  soured  only  by  re- 
consiiluiion.il  provisions  for  change  by  pronouncing  pun.has,..  Those  days  of  legal  contentions  anil  occa- 
them  impracticable,  and  arranged  for  another  ensti-  siona]  bitter  personalities  have  passed,  and  a  spirit  of 
tut  ion,  under  the  name  of  amending  the  constitution,  christian  courtesy  now  prevails. 
The  minority  recorded  a  protest,  but  the  majority 

proceeded  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  drafted  an  IMH  rttlNE- 

amended  constitution,  and  presented  it  for  adoption  In  doctrine  the  church  holds  to  the  Trinity,  the 

by  the  society  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  the  opinion  of  deity  and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ,  and  an  atonement 
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unlimited  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  application. 
Upon  repentance,  faith  appropriates  the  benefits  of 
the  atonement  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  ami  in  this 
salvation  the  soul  is  spiritually  baptized  into  Christ, 
nnil  becomes  a  new  creature,  i.  e.,  is  born  again,  the 
doctrine  upon  which  its  early  life  as  a  church  was 
based.  A  scripturally  directed  life  is  held  to  be  a 
necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  the  regenerate  state, 
and  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Ixird's  Supper 
are  to  be  observed  by  all  of  God's  spiritual  children, 
each  in  the  manner  which  he  deems  scripturally  correct. 
On  moral  questions  the  church  holds  to  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  early  laws  on  temperance,  connec- 
tion with  secret  combinations,  and  participation  in 
aggressive  warfare. 

POLITY. 

In  polity  the  church  is  Methodistic,  having  quar- 
terly, annual,  and  general  conferences  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  pastorate  is  made  up  of  one  or  more 
local  societies,  and  the  quarterly  conference,  its  gov- 
erning body,  consists  of  the  presiding  elder,  pastor, 
and  local  officials,  and  has  only  administrative  powers. 
The  membership  of  the  annual  conference  includes  the 
licensed  and  ordained  preachers  and  the  lay  delegates 
elected  by  each  pastorate.  The  general  conference, 
which  is  made  up  of  ministerial  delegates,  elected, 
pro  rata,  by  the  annual  conferences,  convenes  every 
four  years  and  is  vested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  being  restricted  only  by  the  constitution.  As 
a  judicial  body,  it  is  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
past  quadrennium  and  of  the  elders  among  its  mem- 
bers who  have  stood  in  the  ordained  relation  at  least 
three  years. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry,  recommended  by  the 
local  church,  may  be  licensed  annually  by  the  quar- 
terly conference,  and  after  a  year's  trial  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  annual  conference,  where,  upon  com- 
pleting a  prescribed  course  of  study,  they  become 
eligible  to  ordination  as  elders,  the  only  ordination 
practiced  by  the  church.  No  distinction  is  made  as 
to  sex.  Official  distinctions  in  the  ministry  are  elect- 
ive, and  for  a  limited  term  only.  Pastors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  annual  conference  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment  to  the  same 
station  for  five  successive  terms,  and  for  additional 
successive  terms  only  by  consent  of  the  annual  con- 
ference. Presiding  elders  are  elected  by  the  annual 
conference  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  are  eligible  to 
unlimited  reelection.  Bishops  are  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  are 
eligible  to  reelection. 

WOHK. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  conducted  by 
a  general  board  named  the  "Domestic,  Frontier,  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  of  which  every  annual 
conference  is  a  branch,  and  in  part  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Association,  auxiliary  to  the  society. 


In  the  home  mission  department  of  the  society's 
work,  87  pastors  were  employed  during  1906  and  310 
churches  were  aided.  The  amount  contributed  for  the 
work  was  $45,000. 

The  principal  foreign  mission  work  of  the  society  is 
in  the  Impcrreh  country  in  West  Africa,  where  the 
report  for  1906  showed  3  stations,  S  American  mis- 
sionaries, 6  native  helpers,  6  churches  with  about  50 
members,  2  schools  with  SO  pupils,  property  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  a  total  income  for  this  department  of 
$2,500.  The  work  here  is  largely  educational  and 
institutional  in  character. 

Owing  to  the  slow  transition  from  the  use  of  the 
German  to  that  of  the  English  language,  there  was 
delay  in  founding  an  institution  for  advanced  educa- 
tion until  1845,  when  the  general  conference  projected 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  After  the 
division  of  1SS9,  however,  only  1  college  remained  to 
the  Old  Constitution  body,  but  since  then  others 
have  been  built  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Indiana, 
anil  in  1906  3  colleges  reported  230  students  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  150,000,  while  the  contributions  for 
general  educational  purposes  during  the  year  amounted 
to  tt 6,000.  A  movement  to  secure  an  endowment 
has  since  that  date  produced  $9,000,  with  prospect 
of  considerable  additions. 

The  numl)cr  of  young  people's  societies  is  SO,  with 
j  2,000  meml>ers.  The  church  owns  a  printing  plant  at 
Huntington,  Ind.,  valued  at  $19,000,  from  which  a 
denominational  organ,  5  Sunday  school  periodicals, 
and  a  missionary  monthly  are  Issued. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns 
of  the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given 
by  states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables 
which  follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denom- 
ination has  572  organizations  in  31  conferences,  lo- 
cated in  19  states.  Of  these  organizations,  a  little 
more  than  four-fifths  are  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, Ohio  leading  with  162. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  reported  is 
21,401;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  561  or- 
ganizations, about  39  per  cent  are  males  and  (il  per 
cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  denom- 
ination has  490  church  edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for 
church  edifices  of  123,505,  as  reported  by  4S0  organ- 
izations; church  property  valued  at  $672,252,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $9,924;  halls, 
etc.,  used  for  worship  by  64  organizations;  and  102 
parsonages  valued  at  $84,650.  The  Sunday  schools, 
as  reported  by  452  organizations,  number  461,  with 
4,176  officers  and  teachers  ami  22,556  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  thedenom- 
ination  is  500. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  223  organizations  ami  1,406  com- 
municants, but  an  increase  of  $27,312  in  the  value  of 

church  property. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  DEBT  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  PARSONAGES,  AND  SUNDAY 
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UNIVER 

HISTORY. 

A  distinction  should  he  made  lietwevn  Univcrsalism  ! 
and  the  I'niversalist  denomination. 

Univcrsalism  has  been  defined  as  the  doctrine  or 
belief  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  through  the  grace 
revealed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  save  every  member 
of  the  human  race  from  sin.    In  a  more  general  way, 
it  has  been  dcscrilied  as  the  helief  that  what  ought  to  | 
be  will  he;  that  in  a  sane  ami  lieneficent  universe  the  j 
primacy  belongs  to  Truth,  Right,  I,nve— the  supreme 
powers;  that  the  logic  of  this  conception  of  the  natural 
and  moral  order  imperiously  compels  the  conclusion 
that  although  all  things  are  not  yet  under  the  sway 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  definite  plan  set  forth  in  I 
Him  is  evident,  and  the  consummation  which  He  em- 
bodies and  predicts  can  not  he  doubted. 

L'niversaliMii,  thus,  it  is  claimed,  is  as  old  as  Christian- 
ity; was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  at  Alexandria,  Xisibis,  Edessa,  and  Antioch; 
and  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  apostolic  and  church 
fathers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Xyssa, 
Origen,  and  probably  Chrvsostom  and  .lerome. 

Those  members  of  the  Christian  family  in  whom  this 
thought  has  become  predominant  and  who  hold  to  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  divine  order  and  that  it  contem- 
plates the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  human 
society,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  history  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  considered  Universalists. 

The  I'niversalist  denomination,  however,  is  of 
modern  origin,  is  confined  mostly  to  the  American  J 
continent,  and  embraces  hut  a  portion  of  those  who 
hold  the  I'niversalist  belief.  It  dates  from  the  arrival 
of  the  R«T.  John  Murray,  of  London,  in  Good  Luck, 
X.  J.,  in  SeptemlKT,  1770,  although  there  were  some 
preachers  of  the  doctrine,  in  the  country  before  that 
time.  Mr.  Murray  preached  at  various  places  in  Xew 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  societies 
sprang  up  in  all  t  hese  states  as  a  result  of  his  ministry. 
His  first  regular  settlement  was  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
where  a  church  was  built  in  17S0,  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Boston. 

The  earliest  movement  for  denominational  organi- 
zation was  made  at  Oxford.  Mass.,  in  17S"j,  hut.  aeeom-  i 
plished  little  more  than  to  emphasize  the  need  and 

value  of  fellowship,  although  it  approved  of  the  name 

selected  by  the  I'niversalist s  of  Gloucester  for  their 
church.  "The  Independent  Christian  Society,  com- 
monly called  '  I'niversalists."'  and  approved  also  the 
Charter  of  Compact  as  the  form  of  organization  for  all 
societies.  The  second  convention,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1700,  drew  up  and  published  the  first  Uni- 
versalis! profession  of  faith,  consisting  of  live  articles, 

outlined  a  plan  of  church  organi/.ati        and  declared 

itself  to  be  in  favor  oi  the  congregational  form  of 
polity.    Another  convention,  at  Oxford,  in  170:5,  sub- 


iALISTS. 

sequent  ly  developed  into  the  Convention  of  the  Xew 
Kngland  States,  then  into  the  Convention  of  Xew 
England  and  Xew  York,  and  finally  into  the  present 
organization,  the  General  Convention. 

Among  the  younger  men  at  the  second  Oxford  eon- 
ventionwas  Hosea  Halloii,  who  soon  Wamc  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  movement,  and  for  half  a  century 
was  its  most  honored  and  influential  exponent.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry,  extending  from  1796  to  1K5'2,  the  20 
or  30  churches  increased  to  500,  distributed  over  Xew 
England,  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  although  the  greater  part  were  found  in  Xew 
England.  It  was,  however,  the  era  of  the  propagation 
of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  controversies  to  which  that 
gave  rise,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  organization. 

The  same  antagonistic  tendencies  are  noticeable  in 
the  history  of  the  I'niversalist  churches  that  appear  in 
others  holding  to  the  congregational  principle;  on  the 
one  hand,  an  impulse  toward  liberty,  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  jealousy  of  freedom,  ami  sus- 
picion of  authority;  on  the  other  hand,  appreciation  of 
thn  value  of  centralized  authority  as  against  a  crude, 
chaotic  condition,  and  the  realization  that  in  order  to 
efficiently  carry  out  important  ends  in  the  denomina- 
tion there  must  be  some  definite  church  organization 
with  powers  that  are  restricted,  indeed,  but  still  real. 

About  IKfiO  agitation  began  for  a  more  coherent 
organization  and  a  polity  better  correlated  than  the 
spontaneous  Congregationalism  which  had  developed 
during  the  earlier  period,  and  the  result  was  that  at 
the  centennial  convention  of  1S70  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  a  manual  of  administration  were  adopt ed 
under  which  the  denomination  has  since  been  con- 
ducted. 

DOCTRINE. 

The  historic  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  is  the  Winchester  Profession,  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  general  convention  held  in 
Winchester.  X.  H.,  in  September,  1S03;  and  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  first  profession  of  faith  in  the  five 
articles  formulated  and  published  by  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1700.  The  convention  adopting  it  was 
simply  a  yearly  gathering  of  Universalists  without 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  articles  were  merely 
set  forth  asexpressjng  the.  general  belief  of  the  churches. 
They  have  ever  since,  however,  been  acknowledged  by 
the  denomination  at  large  as  expressing  its  faith. 
They  are  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Old  end  New  Testa- 
ment* mntuin  u  revelation  of  «h.-  character  of  God  anil  of  the  duty, 
inlerort,  ami  final  destination  of  mankind. 

We  lwliove  that  there  i*  title  God,  whoeo  nature  in  Love,  revealed 
in  one  lyord  Jesuu  Christ,  l>y  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will 
anally  re-tore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiuew  and  happi- 
ness. 
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We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  arc  inseparably  eon- 
Wted.  and  that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and 
practice  good  works;  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. 

At  the  .session  of  the  general  convention  in  Boston, 
October,  1S99,  a  still  briefer  Statement  of  Es- 
sential Principles  was  adopted  and  made  the  con- 
dition of  fellowship,  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
Universal  Fatherhood  of  God;  the  spiritual  authority 
ami  leadership  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Bible  as  containing  a  revelation  from 
God;  the  certainty  of  just  retribution  for  sin;  the 
final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God." 

The  theology  of  Universalism,  while  setting  forth 
the  predicates  of  its  conclusion,  that  all  souls  are 
included  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  to  make  at 
last  a  complete  moral  harmony,  discriminates  between 
belief  in  a  result  and  faith  in  the  forces  by  which  the 
result  is  to  be  achieved.  It  points  out  and  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  effective  faith  in  final  universal  salvation 
must  rest  on  implicit  belief  in  the  value  and  potency 
of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love,  witnessed  by  the  free 
and  steadfast  use  of  these  great  and  only  means  to  the 
desired  end.  The  teaching  of  Jesus,  with  which  His 
life  and  works  accord,  is  interpreted  as  a  distinct  revela- 
tion of  these  facts  and  principles,  to  wit,  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  all  men;  that  all  men  are  brethren;  that 
life  at  the  root  is  spiritual  anil  therefore  eternal;  that 
the  law  of  life  is  righteousness  and  its  motive  force  is 
love;  that  human  society,  properly  conceived,  is  a 
natural  social  and  moral  unity,  or  kingdom  of  heaven; 
that  this  life  is  "the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian;"  and 
that  physical  death  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  immor- 
tal life.  Universalism  avers  that  the  sinner — "and  no 
man  liveth  that  sinneth  not"— can  not  escape  punish- 
ment; which  is  remedial  and  is  meant  both  to  vindi- 
cate the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God  and  to  induce 
repentance  and  reformation  in  His  wayward  children. 

The  Universalis!  position  as  to  the  nature  and 
place  of  the  Christ  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of  opinions  long  and  generally  held 
among  Christians,  that  I'niversalists  are  not  Trinitarians.  The 
position  taken  by  the  t'-iitarians  of  f  hanningV  day,  and  held  for  a 
generation  or  more  subsequently,  would  fairly  represent  the  view 
that  has  lioen  consistently  set  forth  in  t'nivcrsalisl  literature  and 
teaching.  That  view  is  thut  Jesus  (the  Christ)  hud  the  same 
essential  spiritual  and  human  nature  as  other  men;  but  thut  he 
was  chosen  of  God  to  sustain  a  certain  unique  relation,  on  the  one 
baud  toward  find  and  on  the  other  toward  men,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  »  revel  u »■  n  >  I  the  ilix  inc  trill  Mid  •  ban  tH  tad  ■  uunpli 
of  the  perfected  or  "full-grown"  man.  There  is,  therefore,  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  in  describing  this  unique  man  as  a  God-man, 
a  divine  Son  of  God,  the  mediator,  or  way,  between  GikI  and  men. 

Cniversalists,  as  a  body,  have  refused  to  fake  up 
the  extreme  position  of  placing  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  category  with  other  religious  seers, 
or  of  explaining  His  particular  claims,  whether  asserted 
by  Himself  or  by  His  followers,  as  instances  of  sub- 
jective experience,  perhaps  of  hallucination. 


As  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  both  immersion  and 
sprinkling  are  practiced,  but  usually  in  Universalist 
churches  the  candidate,  whether  adult  or  infant,  is 
baptized  by  the  minister  placing  his  hand,  which  has 
been  previously  dipped  in  the  font,  on  the  head  of 
the  candidate,  and  repeating  the  baptismal  formula. 
In  Universalist  parishes  where  a  church  has  been 
organized  the  Lord's  Supper  is  regularly  observed 
usually  four  times  a  year,  ami  all  members  are  expected 
to  participate;  but  all  others  who  would  like  thus  to 
show  their  loyalty  to  their  Master  and  cultivate 
Christian  graces  are  cordially  invited  to  join  in  the 
memorial. 

POLITY. 

The  local  parish  or  society  is  independent  in  the 
management  of  its  own  temporal  affairs  and  worship, 
in  the  choice  of  officers  or  of  ministers,  and  in  the 
details  of  administration.  The  different  parishes 
within  a  state  are  organized  into  a  state  convention, 
consisting  of  delegates  elected  by  the  parishes.  Repre- 
sentatives, duly  elected  by  the  several  state  conven- 
tions, constitute  the  general  convention.  The  state 
conventions  meet  annually;  the  general  convention, 
biennially. 

In  order  to  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  its  own 
state  convention  and  of  the  general  convention,  the 
local  church  must  be  organized  on  the  common  pro- 
fession of  faith,  employ  a  minister  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  convention,  and  promise  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  convention.  The  state  conventions  have  com- 
plete control  of  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
local  societies  in  their  territory,  but  they  must  admin- 
ister these  affairs  according  to  the  laws  made  by  the 
general  convention,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative 
body  of  the  denomination. 

In  the  interval  between  sessions  of  the  general  con- 
vention a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  1 1  members, 
and  intituling  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  who  is 
its  chief  administrative  oflicer,  administers  the  affairs 
of  the  denomination,  except  those  which  are  reserved 
to  the  state  conventions  and  the  general  membership. 

In  1S!IS  a  system  of  supervision  including  a  general 
superintendent,  ami  local  superintendents  in  most  of 
the  states,  was  adopted  and  has  met  with  general 
approval. 

State  conventions  have  committees  of  fellowship, 
who  grant  letters  of  license;  examine  candidates  for 
ordination;  authorize  their  ordination  or  refuse  it,  as 
the  case  may  l>e;  give  full  fellowship;  transfer  fellow- 
ship from  one  state  to  another;  receive  clergymen 
who  are  transferred  from  another  state;  and  under 
the  laws  of  the  general  convention  have  full  super- 
vision of  questions  of  fellowship  and  of  discipline  of 
ministers  within  their  territory.  Only  ordained  min- 
isters are  permitted  to  baptize  or  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  churches,  and  there  are  laws  and  stand- 
ards of  conduct  which  ministers  must  observe  in  order 
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to  maintain  themselves  in  the  fellowship  of  the  state 
and  general  conventions. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  early  organization  of  I'ni- 
versalists  into  societies,  rather  than  churches,  the 
term  "communicant"  or  "church  member"  does  not 
accurately  apply  in  this  body.  In  a  considerable 
numhcr  of  societies  there  are  as  yet  no  church  organi- 
zations, and  consequently  no  "communicants,"  and 
in  any  society  or  parish  the  number  of  registered 
church  members  falls  far  short  of  the  whole  number 
of  I'niversalists.  When-  there  is  church  membership, 
the  method  <>f  admission  is  not  the  same  in  all  churches. 
There  is,  however,  a  uniform  custom  of  requiring 
subscription  to  the  Winchester  Profession  or  the  later 
Statement  of  Kssential  Principles.  Most  churches 
have  a  form  of  covenant  also,  in  which  the  mcmliers 
join,  but  a  large  freedom  of  ]>ersonal  preference  as  to 
form  of  profession  and  covenant  is  favored 

WORK. 

The  home  missionary  work  of  the  denomination 
devolves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  several  state 
conventions,  each  of  which  has  a  board,  local  secre- 
taries, and  superintendents  charged  with  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  work  within  its  territory.  The  home 
missionary  work  in  new  fields,  and  where  the  local 
organization  is  weak,  is  in  charge  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  general  convent  ion,  which  employs  a 
southern  missionary  and  a  general  superintendent,  and 
appoints  and  in  part  maintains  superintendents  and 
missionaries  in  the  newer  states  and  territories.  The 
report  for  1  000  showed  75  agents  employed,  53 
churches  aided,  and  828,500  expended.  During  the 
same  year  the  aggregate,  so  far  as  reported,  expended 
for  home  missions  by  the  different  state  conventions 
and  their  auxiliary  societies  was  $27,505.  For  prac- 
tically the  same  objects  the  National  Young  People's 
Christian  Union  expended  $5,000;  the  Women's 
National  Missionary  Association,  $2,814;  and  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Missionary  Society,  $1,502. 
Thus  the  total  amount  expended  for  home  missions 
ill  11)06  was  $05,321. 

The  Cniversalist  denomination  has,  for  about  seven- 
teen years,  maintained  a  mission  in  Japan,  with  11 
stations,  where  5  American  and  6  native  missionaries 
are  regularly  employed,  with  teachers  and  helpers  of 
varying  numlwrs.    The  report  for  1908  showed  5 


churches,  including  the  parent  church  at  Tokyo;  8 
other  preaching  places;  207  church  members;  a  girls' 
home  in  Tokyo;  considerable  teaching  and  training 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  mission  in 
general  universities  and  schools;  appropriations  by 
I  the  general  convention  of  $8,500,  aside  from  contribu- 
tions by  private  persons:  and  property  valued  at 
$20,00o! 

The  educational  activities  of  the  denomination  in 
the  I'nited  States  include  4  colleges,  among  them 

I  Tufts  College  in  Massachu setts,  3  theological  schools, 
and  3  academies,  with  a  total  of  2,302  students,  and 
property  valued  at  $4,350,734.  There  are  also  4 
homes  in  different  cities,  and  a  publishing  bouse  in 
Boston,  with  a  branch  in  Chicago.    The  National 

I  Young  People's  Christian  I'nion  reports  000  societies 
with  10,000  members. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1006,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 

I  states  in  the  tables  which  follow.  As  shown  by  these 
tables,  the  denomination  has  K46  organizations,  dis- 
tributed in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
these  organizations,  474,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  in 

j  the  North  Atlantic  division  and  281  are  in  the  North 
Central  division.    New  York  leads  with  131,  followed 

1  by  Massachusetts  with  114. 

The  total  numl>er  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  64,158;  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  returns 

i  for  652  organizations,  about  35  per  cent  an'  males  and 

1  65  per  cent  femal'-s.  According  to  the  statistics,  the 
denomination  has  776  church  edifices;  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  220,222.  as  reported 
by  718  organizations:  church  property-  valued  at 
810,575,656,  against  which  there  appears  an  indebt- 
edness of  $464,755:  halls,  etc.,  Used  for  worship  by  33 
organizations;  and  136  parsonages  valued  at  $401,100. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  reported  is  600,  with 
6,585  officers  and  teachers  and  42,201  scholars. 

The  number  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation is  724,  ami  there  are  also  16  licentiates. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1800,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  I  1,064  communicants  or  members, 
and  $2,521,323  in  the  value  of  chun  h  property,  but  a 
decrease  of  110  organizations. 
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ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND  PLACES  OK  WORSHIP,  BY  STATES:  1906. 
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VEDA  NT  A  StXIETY. 


HISTORY. 

The  Vedanta  Society,  hs  i 


eligious  or  philosophical 
factor  in  American  life,  dates  from  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  At  that  time 
the  various  Hindus  who  were  present  attracted  much 
attention,  and  one  of  them,  Swami  Yivckananda,  who 
came  as  a  delegate,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ycdanta 
philosophy  in  New  York  in  1894.  He  made  no  attempt 
at  an  organization,  hut  three  Years  later  Swami  Abhe- 
danunda  arrived  in  that  city  and  organized  the  Yc- 
danta Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  October, 
1K!)!S.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  work  grew,  and  finally 
the  society  became  strung  enough  to  have  a  permanent 
home  in  New  York  city,  with  other  centers  in  Pitts- 
burg, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  an  " Ash- 
ram a,  '  or  retreat,  in  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  a 
Summer  School  of  Ycdanta  Philosophy  is  developing. 


The  term  "Ycdanta"  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  phi- 
losophy of  India,  anil  as  interpreted  by  the  society  it 
means  literally  "end  of  all  wisdom."  The  Vedanta 
philosophy  explains  what  the  end  of  wisdom  is  and 
how  it  is  attained,  and  claims  to  harmonize  with  the 
ultimate  conclusions  of  modern  science,  and  to  give  to 
religion  a  scientific  and  philosophic  basis.  The  society 
has,  however,  no  purpose  of  forming  a  new  .sect  or 
creed,  but  by  explaining  through  logic  and  reason  the 
spiritual  laws  that  govern  life,  it  seeks  to  harmonize  all 
systems. 

The  society  has  II  trustees  who,  with  .'J  other  officials, 
form  the  executive  board.  Members  residing  else- 
where than  in  New  York  city  are  given  lessons  and  in- 
struction by  correspondence.  The  society  has  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  works  on  its  religious  phi- 
losophy, some  of  which  were  written  by  the  two  original 
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founders.  Following  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  priest- 
hood, the  Swamis  do  not  accept  a  salary  or  any  remu- 
neration for  their  services,  hut  freely  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  unfold- 
ment  of  nil  men  and  women  without  regarding  their 
caste,  creed,  or  nationality. 

STATISTICS. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by  states 
in  the  table  which  follows.    As  shown  by  this  table, 


the  denomination  has  1  organizations,  2  being  in  Cali- 
fornia and  1  each  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  members  reported  is  .140,  and 
the  1  organization  reporting  sex  shows  the  number  of 
males  and  females  to  be  equal.  Acc  ording  to  the  sta- 
tistics, the  denomination  has  2  church  edifices  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  600;  church  property  valued  at 
$52,000,  against  which  then'  appears  no  indebtedness; 
and  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  2  organizations. 
There  are  no  Sunday  schools  reported. 

There  is  no  regular  ministry. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1890. 
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VOLl'XTEEKS  OF  AMERICA. 


HISTORY. 

In  the  spring  of  lH'Hi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  were  trans- 
ferred, by  executive  order,  from  London  to  another 
country.  While  this  was  not  regarded  at  London  as 
in  any  way  a  censure,  it  was  felt  by  some  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  Army,  but  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  similar  lines  of  work,  that  it  would  involve 
certain  unfortunate  changes.  Great  pressure  was 
therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth 
to  induce  them  to  resign  and  remain  in  New  York 
city,  with  a  view  to  developing  work  along  certain 
lines  which  would  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  which  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  of  great  value.  Accordingly  in 
March  they  resigned,  anil  somewhat  later  organized 
an  association  with  stations  or  posts,  and  a  publishing 
house.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  society 
was  incorporated  as  the  Volunteers  of  America,  and 
began  to  develop  evangelistic  ami  philanthropic  work 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
declared  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  churches,  and  con- 
verts have  been  urged  to  unite  with  the  churches  of 
their  preference,  so  that  a  large  growth  in  member- 
ship has  neither  been  expected  nor  realized. 


DOCTRINE. 

In  doctrine  the  Volunteers  are  in  harmony  wit h  the 
evangelical  churches  on  all  essential  points.  Their 
principles  are  stated  in  a  Book  of  Rules,  issued  by  order 
of  the  Grand  Field  Council,  and  those  who  make  appli- 
cation to  join  as  officers  subscribe  to  these  doctrines, 
outlined  in  brief  on  an  application  form.  They  include 
belief  in  one  Supreme  Triune  God;  in  the  Bible  as 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  the  divine  rule  of  all 
true  godly  faith  anil  Christian  practice;  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  truly  man  and  yet  as  truly  God;  in  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  our  first  parents,  whereby  all  men  have  be- 
come sinful  by  propensity.  They  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  sacrifice  of  His  life,  made  atonement  for  all 
men;  that  in  order  to  obtain  salvation  it  is  necessary 
to  repent  toward  God,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  be- 
come regenerated  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  tho 
Holy  Ghost  gives  to  each  person  inward  witness  of 
acceptance:  that  it  is  possible  for  those  who  have  been 
accepted  by  God  to  fall  from  grace,  and,  except  as  re- 
stored, to  be  eternally  lost;  that  it  is  possible  for 
Christians  to  be  so  cleansed  in  heart  as  to  serve  God 
without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  through- 
out life;  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  and  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  tho  reward  of  the 
righteous  are  eternal. 
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The  Volunteers  believe  in  the  .sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  lord's  Supper,  and  give  opportunity  for  the 
observance  of  these  rites  at  the  various  stations. 
They  also  ordain  their  officers  to  the  gospel  ministry 
after  due  preparation  and  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

POLITY. 

The  government  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  is 
democratic.  The  term  "military."  appearing  in  the 
Manual,  is  applied  only  in  the  bestowing  of  titles,  the 
wearing  of  uniforms,  and  the  movements  of  officers. 
As  a  corporate  society  the  government  is  vested  in  the 
Grand  Field  Council,  wliich  is  composed  of  the  officers 
of,  or  above,  the  rank  of  major.  This  council  elects 
the  directors,  11  in  number,  who  are  the  responsible 
financial  officers,  and  who  act  as  trustees  and  custo- 
dians of  the  property. 

The  commander-in-chief,  or  general,  is  elected  by 
the  soldiers  or  post  members  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  officials  forming  his  cabinet  or  stall  are  the  vice- 
president,  with  title  of  major-general;  the  secretary, 
witli  title  of  colonel;  and  the  treasurer,  with  title  of 
colonel.  The  departments  or  territories  are  usually 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. They  comprise  two  or  more  regiments, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  colonel,  who  may  have 
20  or  more  stations  under  his  control. 

A  post  consists  of  an  officer  in  charge,  assistants, 
secretary,  treasurer,  trustees,  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
soldiers.  There  is  no  limit  to  member-ship  of  the  post 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  commissions  are  issued  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  countersigned  by  the 
head  of  the  division  or  department. 

WORK. 

The  different  departments  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
Volunteers  are  rescue  and  prison  work;  industrial, 
girls',  and  children's  homes;  ami  hospital  and  sani- 
tarium work.  They  seek  to  bring  within  their  sphere 
of  influence  those,  whether  men  or  women,  whose  mis- 
fortunes or  misdeeds  have  placed  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  good  society,  and  to  this  end  homes  officered  by 
commissioned  representatives  of  the  association  are 
established  and  maintained  for  such  persons,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  bring  them  back  to  a  life  of  virtue  and 
sobriety. 

The  prison  work  has  been  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Booth  from  the  very  beginning,  and  has 
been  confined  thus  fur  to  city  and  Federal  prison?.. 
Meetings  are  held  in  the  prison  chapel,  always  in  co- 
operation with  the  chaplain,  and  prisoners,  upon  sign- 
ing certain  declarations  (one  of  which  is  to  be  faithful 
in  the  observance  of  prison  rules  and  discipline)  may 
be  enrolled  in  what  is  called  the  "Volunteer  Prisoners' 
League."    Upon  being  discharged  from  prison,  the 


chaplain  provides  the  ex-prisoner  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Volunteer  headquarters  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  This  letter  serves  as  a  pass  to  a 
Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  generally  known  as 
"Hope  Hall."  These  homes  arc  maintained  for  ex- 
prisoners  only,  and  the  inmates  are  under  the  super- 
vision and  influence  of  the  superintendent,  who  is 
usually  styled  "  the  captain."  When  these  men  prove 
their  worthiness  and  physical  fitness,  positions  are  ol>- 
tained  for  them  by  the  Volunteers,  who  generally  keep 
in  touch  with  them  for  many  months  and  years  there- 
after. As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  work,  a 
considerable  |>ortion  of  the  income  for  its  maintenance 
comes  from  those  who  have  been  its  beneficiaries. 

The  object  of  industrial  homes  is  to  enable  men  to 
help  themselves  by  tiding  them  over  until  they  can 
secure  paying  positions.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
valescents who  have  been  discharged  from  hospitals, 
and  while  they  are  physically  unable  to  do  hard  work, 
find  here  an  opportunity  for  temporary  shelter  and 
light  employment.  Others  are  unfortunates  out  of 
employment  but  able  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work 
carried  on  at  the  home.  No  one  is  bound  by  promise  to 
remain  for  any  stated  length  of  time,  the  purpose  being 
to  assist  in  securing  |>ermanent  location. 

The  Volunteers  have  4  established  homes  for  chil- 
dren, though  they  do  not  require  that  the  children  shall 
Ik* bound  overor  committed  by  the  courts.  The  homes, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  society,  are  superin- 
tended by  Volunteer  officers,  usually  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  live  on  the  premises,  and  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions:  although  when  relatives  or 
parents  are  able  to  pay  a  nominal  fee,  one  dollar 
weekly,  it  is  accepted.  In  the  summer  a  fresh  air  camp 
is  generally  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  homes, 
where  hundreds  of  children  from  the  city  slums  are 
taken  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  hospital  and  sanitarium  work  carried  on  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions. The  superintendent,  who  is  usually  an  officer  of 
the  Volunteers,  has  full  charge  ami  reports  to  the  board 
of  directors.  There  is  a  medical  board  composed  of 
a  competent  corps  of  physicians,  and  an  advisory 
board  of  well-known  business  and  professional  men. 
in  addition  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  Volunteer  officers. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  posts,  sewing  schools 
for  girls  arc  maintained,  also  physical  culture  classes 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  garments  prepared  by 
sewing  classes  are  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
the  city  slums. 

The  Volunteers  also  keep  homes  for  working  girls, 
not  as  rescue  work,  but  to  provide  places  where  re- 
spectable girls  who  have  no  homes  in  the  city  can.  for  a 
nominal  sum,  obtain  good  board  and  lodging,  with  all 
the  liberty  and  comfort  of  home,  and  under  matrons 
who  will  give  motherly  counsel  and  help. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  perioral  statistics  of  the  denomination  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1906,  as  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  individual  church  organizations,  are  given  by 
states  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  As  shown  by  these  tables,  the  denomination 
has  71  organizations  contained  in  ">  regiment*.  These 
Organizations  are  distributed  in  23  states;  31  of  the 
total  Dumber  being  in  the  North  Central  division  and 
20  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  Illinois  and 
Peutisvlvania  lead  with  S  each,  followed  by  New  York 
with  7. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  or  members 
reported  is  2,194:  of  these,  about  52  per  cent  are  males 


and  4K  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  statistics, 
the  denomination  has  10  church  edifices:  a  seating 
capacity  for  church  edifices  of  l,N2f>;  church  property 
valued  at  $S3,.521  (including  in  many  instances  living 
quarters  of  officers  and  property  used  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  work  can  not 
be  separated  from  property  used  strictly  for  worship), 
against  which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $  10,02  I  ; 
ami  halls,  etc.,  used  for  worship  by  04  organizations. 
There  are  30  Sunday  schools  reported,  with  223  officers 
and  teachers  and  1 ,730  scholars. 

The  number  of  ollicers  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion is  302. 

This  body  was  not  reported  in  1800. 
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Abbas  Effcndi,  leader  of  Bahais,  41 . 
Abhedananda,  Swami,  founder  of  Vcdanta 

-  »  lol  ■. 

Adler,  I-Vlix,  founder  of  New  York  Society 
(or  Ethical  Culture,  fi2JL 

Adonai  Shomo,  exclusion  from  lint  of  Com- 
munistic societies,  -' 

Advent  Christian  Church:  history,  doctrine, 
polity, and  work  of,  16, 17;  «*tjttixtic:«.  1 7-2 1 

Aiivcniist  bodies:  general  statement,  Hj 
statistics,  12,  LL 

Adventistti,  relation  to  Baptists,  4-1. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  politv,  and  work  of,  446- 
•149;  statistics,  "9  153 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church: 
history',  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  455- 
45";  statistics,  457 -ttiO 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Chun-h: 
history  of,  453;  statistics,  454.  455 

Alaska:  sale  of.  bv  Russia,  to  the  United 
States,  26<L  Russian  Churc  h  in,  2m±  2<U_ 

Albany  conference,  declaration  of  Adventist 
principles  bv,  12.  li. 

Albright,  Jacob.  Tounder  of  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, 269,  221. 

Allen,  Richard,  first  bishop  of  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  416_ 

Amana  Society:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of," 223,  221:  statistic.  22L  225. 

American  Salvation  Army:  history  of,  620. 
821:  statistics,  621,  022. 

Amish  Mennonite  Church:  separation  from 
Mennonite  Church,  407;  history  of,  411: 
statistic*.  412.  413:  formation  of  Apostolic 
Mennonite  Church  by  members  of,  416; 
Defenceless  Mennonites,  421 :  Central  Illi- 
nois Conference  of  Mennonites,  12tL 

Ammon,  Jacob,  founder  of  Amish  Mennon- 
ite Church,  41L  #15. 

Anabaplist*:  early  history  of,  43;  Brucdcr- 
hoef  Mennonite  Chun-h  founora  by,  410; 
not  acceptable  in  New  Netherland,  580 

Anderson.  William,  founder  of  Union  Amer- 
ican Methodist  Epi.«-opal  Church  (colored). 
Hi. 

Andrew,  James  O.,bishopof  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chun-h,  South,  li.M 

Anglican  Church.   Sre  Church  of  England. 

Anslicans:  union  with  Presbyterians,  as 
Puritans,  225;  relation  to  VtVsi minster 
Assembly,  509;  proscription  of,  by  Puri- 
tans, 5B7 

Ans.'arius  Synod.  Swedish     S,r  Swedish 

Anscariu*  Synod. 
Antirnissinn  movement:  in  southern  Baptist 

churches,  67;  among  Primitive  Baptists, 

138.  13SL 

A|Hisloli<-  Christian  Church:  history  of,  287: 
statistics.  287.  2S8- 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement:  histoi-v  of.  279: 
statistics,  279. 

Ap""lolic  Holiness  Union:  development  of. 
from  Independent  churches, iLL  Srtaho 
International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union. 

Apostolic  Lutheran  < 'hun-h  (Finnish):  his- 
tory of,  400;  statistics,  400.  iHL 

Apostolic  Mennonite  Church,  inclusion  with 
General  Conference  of  Mennonites,  4  Hi 

Armenian  Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  36-39:  statistics,  39,  40j  rela- 
tion to  Baptists.  4-4. 


Arminianism:  acceptance  of  doctrine  by- 
Baptist  bodies,  43;  Baptists,  45;  General 
Six  Principle  Baptists,  112;  Free  Baptists. 
117;  Freewill  Baptists,  121;  General  Bap- 
tists, 127;  Separate  Baptists,  132;  United 
Baptists,  134:  Two-Seed  Baptists,  155: 
Colored  Freewill  Baptists,  1 5a:  Christ  inn 
Union,  189:  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America,  General  Eldership  of  the,  204; 
Evangelical  bodies,  270.  274;  Methodist 
bodies,  429  -192:  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  531 ;  Salvation  Army.  615:  United 
Brethren  bodies,  646.  L1A.  am  «/*>  Sancti- 
fication. 

Amett,  B.  W.,  bishop  of  African  Methodist 
E|>isco|ial  Church,  44* 

Articles  of  Religion,  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  adoption  of,  431 

Asbury.  Francis,  bishop  of  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  431.  4-tfi 

Ashkenazim  Jews,  origin  of,  32J- 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South:  his- 
tory of.  557 ;  statistics,  558,  559. 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America  (Associate 
Presbyterian  Church):  appeal  of  Thomas 
Campbell  to,  236;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  555.  556;  statistics,  556,  55 7 
i  Association  of  Pentecostal  Churches  of 
•  America.  See  Pentecostal  Church  of  the 
Nazareno. 

I  Augsburg  Confession,  acceptance  of,  by  Lu- 
theran bodies,  341 :  by  Evangelical  Union 
of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  500 
;  Augsburg.   Friends  of.    See  "Friends  of 
Augsburg.'' 
Augsburg  Seminary,  connection  with  Lu- 
theran Free  Church.  382. 
Austin,  Ann,  pioneer  Quaker  in  the  United 
States.  2fl5_ 

Bah,  The.   Sre  Mohammed,  All. 
Babism,  effect  of  movement  in  Persia,  41 . 
Bacon,  Leonard,  Congregatiotulist  leader. 

«>?? 

Baha  Ullah,  founder  of  Bahaism,  XL 

Bahais:  history,  doctrine,  and  politv  of,  4J_. 
42:  statistics,  A2. 

Baptism  by  immersion:  observance  of  cere- 
mony by  Adventist  bodies,  14  36;  Arme- 
nian' Church.  37;  Baptist  holies,  13-159; 
Brethren  (Plymoulli),  161;  Brethren 
( River 169-1 73:  Christadelphiuns.  1M, 
Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion,  I  m, ; 
Church  of  G<sl  and  Sainls  of  Chris!  n-nl- 
ored).  202:  Churches  of  GikI  in  North 
America,  General  Eldership  of  the.  204: 
Chun-h  of  ihe  Living  God.  208:  Disciples 
of  Christ,  23K  242;  Hunkers  or  German 
Baptist  Brelhren.  246:  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,  258:  Latter-day  Saints,  328: 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  ( 'hri"t ,  422 ;  Kiindcs 
Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder-Go- 
meinde,  J25. 

Baptism,  form  of.  optional:  by  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic churches,  179,  180:  Christian  Union. 
1 89 :  Christian  Connection,  193:  Congre- 
gationalists,  229 ;  Evangelical  luslies,  270. 
432;  Independent  churches,  315:  Inter- 
national Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  318; 
Lutheran  bodies,  342:  Methodist  hi  si  ion, 
4 32 .  Moravian  bodies,  495;  Pentecostal 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  50-1;  I'rcsby- 


tvrian  bodies,  514;  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  57 1 ;  Reformed  bodies,  SB  I: 
Schwenkfolders,  623;  Swedish  Evangelical 
hodies,  633:  United  Brethren  bodies,  646; 
Volunteers  of  America,  liUi. 
Baptism,  infant :  observance  of  ceremony  by 
Armenian  Church,  37j  Separate  Baptists, 
132:  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  United  States  of  America, 
213.  Coiigrcgattonalista,  j.wj;  Eastern  Or- 
lEtidox  Churches.  258;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal <  'hutch,  432-  Moravian  Church  (I  nitaa 
Fratrumh  495;  Presbyterian  Chun-h  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  514:  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  57 1 :  Roman  Catholic 
Chun-h,  603:  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 

645,  tm. 

Baptist  boilies  general  statement,  43;  sta- 
tistics, 44,  4a. 

Baptist  cHurch  of  Christ.  .SV*  Duck  River 
and  Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists 
(Baptist  Chun-h  of  Christ). 

Baptist  Independent  churches,  definition  of 
term,  314 

Baptists:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  J_7j  statistics,  4s  50:  movement  for 
union  with  Free  Baptists,  IIS;  share  in 
organizing  "  River  Brethren,"  169:  protest 
against  taxation  for  support  of  Congrega- 
tional  churches.  226;  application  of  term 
to  Mennonites, 

Baptists,  Regular.    See  Regular  Baptists. 

Becker,  Peter,  leader  of  German  Baptist 
Brethren.  246,  256- 

Behais.    Ste  Bahais 

Bcisscl,  John  Cotuad,  founder  of  Ephrata 

Community,  246.  256 
Belgic  Confession,  acceptance  of,  by  R«- 

formed  bodies,  581,  HBff. 
Beuade.  \V.  IL_,  bishop  of  General  Church  of 

the  Now  Jerusalem,  213. 
Berkeley,  Dean,  influence  of,  in  colonial 

church,  ■  T' 
Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  leader  of  Theosophical 

Suciely  in  Europe,  n.:5 
Bjarnason,  Jon.  first  Icelandic  Lutheran 

services  in  the  United  States  held  by,  3S&. 
Black  Rock  Address,  adoption  of  principles 

of.  bv  Primitive  Baptists.  138,  151 
Blair.  James,  missionary  from  England,  567. 
Blavatsky.  Mine   Helena  Pelrovua,  one  of 

founders  of  Theosophical  Society,  fiii. 
Bochm,  John  Philip:  pioneer  missionary. 

Brethren  i  Riven,  169;  Reformed  Church 

in  the  Fluted  Slates.  5K5 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  Union 

of.    ,SVc  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brethren. 

Bohemians,  union  with  Moravians.  494,  Aflfl. 
' "  B<*  ik  of  Mornn  >u. "  accouu  t  of  rec<  >rdsof.  32a . 
i  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballingtoii.  founders  of 
Volunteers  of  America,  613.  tioJL 
B<sith,  William,  founder  of  Salvation  Armv. 

Mi 

Busnia-Herzegovina,  inde]x^nilcnt  metro- 
politan see  of,  258- 

Boiirne,  Hugh,  camp-meeting  Methodist 
leader.  IM 

Braim-ril,  David,  missionary' among  the  In- 
dians. 221. 

Bray,  Thomas,  organization  of  English  mis- 
sionary society  occasioned  by,  568 

mi 
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Brethren  (Plymouth  ):  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of,  ItiU-KI.'. 'statistics,  Ui2_ 

Brethren  (Plymouth"!  I :  history  of,  |<>3; 
statistics,  I  ti:i 

Brt-thn-n  (Plymouth.!  II:  history  of,  lol; 
Hiii1i.-ti«>i.  lin-lfi«. 

Brethren  <  Plymouth)  III:  history  of,  lot): 
■UUirtira,  itift-in* 

Bn-threu  ( I'lynioiith >  IV:  history  of.  H.V 
statistic*.  108,  ML 

Brethren  i  River):  general  statement,  109; 
dial L»l ics.  170:  union  of  branch  with  Evan- 
gelical I'nited  Metinonitc*.  i£L 

Breihn>ti  Church.  The  <  Pmgrossivc  Dun- 
kcrc;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of,  253.  .''.4 :  statistics,  ''■'>>  ''■'■<*' 

Brethren  in  Christ;  history,  doctrine.  |*>lity. 
and  work  of,  1*0,  171;  statistic -s,  171,  172. 

Briggs,  Charles  A  .  trial  of,  5t:t 

"  Bruisers."    Sir  United  Zion's  Children. 

Brotherhood?:  work  of,  in  Russian  l  hun-h, 
202;  Methodist  Episcopal  churrh,  438; 
Pn-shytcrian  Church  in  tin-  Uuiti-d  StatiK 
of  America,  518,  Pn>tc.-tant  Episcopal 
Church,  573;  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, .Vet;  Roman  Catholic  Chutvh,  mi:, 

Brothers  pf  Christ.    Set  Christadelphians. 

Bruedorhnof  Meuimnitc  Chun  h:  history  and 
work  of,  410:  statistics,  410,  411 

Buddhism,  development  offiii  Japan,  122. 

Buddhists:  general  statement ,  174;  statistic*. 
174.  12a. 

Buffalo  Synod,  Lutheran.    See  Lutheran 

Synod  ol  Buffalo, 
Bukowimt,  independent  metmpolilan  s»s.  of, 

•258 

Bulgarian  Exarchate,  <-.tahli.-hm.-nt  of,  ?5k 
Bullock,  Jeremiah,  Freewill  Baptist  leader, 
142. 

Bullockites.  See  Freewill  Baptists  (Bul- 
lockites). 

Burnt-  -  Confercnz  der  Mciinonilon  Brucdcr- 
Gcmcindc:  history  of,  4J4 ;  statistics,  425 

4'2H. 

"  Burial  Hill  Declaration  "  of  Congregational 

doctrine,  adoption  of,  hy  First  National 

Council,  '2'2H 
"  Burning;  Hush."    See  Metropolitan  Church 

Association. 
Bu/.zell,  John,  Freewill  Baptist  li-adcr,  1  57 
Buzzellitos,  disappearance  of,  a*  distinct 

body,  15". 

Calvinism:  a<  piance  <.f  doctrine  hy  Bap- 
tist bodies,  43-152:  Christian  Union,  180; 
Churches  of  God  in  North  America.  Gen- 
eral Eldership  of  the,  'JIM :  fongregation- 
alist*.  228;  Methodist  bodies,  429:  Presby- 
terian bodies.  509.  506:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  571 ;  Befonned  bodies,  581. 
687.  595 

Calvinistic  Methodist.-,  branches  of,  in 
Wales  and  England.  429;  in  America.  &4H. 

"Cambridge  Platform,"  diK-trineof,  2'27 .  'J-'K 

Camp  meeting:  appearance  of,  in  America, 
484;  disapnnival,  by  Wcslevan  Methodists 
of  England.  Oil:  feature  of  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Churrh,  184 

Cain ] .an ii is.  John.  Swedish  Lutheran  milli- 
ter, 3U_ 

Campbell,  Alexander:  leaden. f  Disciples  of 
Christ,  132:  arrival  in  America.  230:  issu- 
ance of  "declaration  and  address,"  237. 
21L 

CaiuplH-ll,  James,  missionary  in  India,  54i3 

Campbell,  Thomas,  leader  of  Disciples  of 
(  hri«t,  iUL 

Canons  of  Synod  of  Dort:  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples expressed  hy,  51)9;  iicceplatii  f.  by 

Reformed  Isslies",  5S1.  .r«Q*> 

Cardinals,  Ccdlcpe  of.  Set  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

Can'V,  William,  mismonary  to  India,  ilL 
Carlowit/.  iudependeiit  metro|Milituti  s<-e  of, 


.  Carroll,  Archbishop,  influence  of,  in  Roman 
Catholic  church,  hk. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Churth:  hiatory,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  Work  of,  l7!*-l'ljl ;  sia- 
tiatira,  lHl^  IEL 

Catholic  Apostolic  Churches:  p  ner.il  state- 
ment, I7H;  slatisti'H,  I7!l 

•  albolic  i  ••n^n-vatioii,  date  of  establishment 
of  tit— i .  in  the  United  States,  nio 

"Catholicos."  head  of  Armenian  Church.  Mi. 

Catholics,  number  amoii^  siirners  of  Decla- 
ration of  Independenie.  oOl  Sir  atmt 
It. .man  I'atholii  Church. 

Central  Illinois  Conference  of  Mennniiites: 
history  of,  4JU:  statistics.  4 I'd. 

Chalcedou.  Iieuer.il  Council  i>f.  S,r  lieneral 
Council  of  <  halccdon. 

ChauniitL', William  K  I'nitariaii  lemler,  .'-'7. 
famous  sennon  by,  'HI 

Chinese,  immigration  of.  174, 

Chines*-  deities  worshi|sil  in  the  United 
States,  names  and  description  of.  Ill 

Chinese  Temples:  history  of.  I7*i;  statistics, 
17li,  111. 

i 'hlumsky,  Adolph,  work  of,  anions  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  in  North 
America,  iaiL 

Christadelphians:  hislorv.  d.M-trine,  polity, 
anil  work  of,  IK3,  18-L  statistics.  1K4,  JJSo. 

Christian.  William,  founder  of  "Church  of 
the  Living  God,  'Ji>7 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance:  work  of, 
in  Missionary  Church  Association,  JSH:  for- 
mation of,  in  Indem-nd.-nt  chun-hes.  :i 1 5 

Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zioii:  history, 
doctrine,  isdity,  and  work  of,  180,  187: 
statist K-s,  IK7 

Christian  Con|rrcjration:  nui)ory  uf.  2HX;  sta- 
tistics, 1'HH,  -»Htl 

"Chrislian  Connect  ion."  .V«  Christians 
i Christian  Coniiet  tioti). 

Christian  Endeavor  Siwiely.  See  Younj; 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Kndeuvor. 

Christian  Israelite  Church:  history,  doctrine, 
and  polity  of,  187.  |K8:  statistics,  ihh 

Christian  lieformed  Chun-h:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of.  .>'J1.5trJ;  statis- 
tics, 593,  oik. 

Christian  Science.  See  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist. 

Christian  I'nion:  hustorv,  doctrine,  polity. 

and  work  of.  1HH,  190i statistics,  IJilL  liLL 
Christians  i Christian  Connection  -:  effort  for 

union  with  Free  Baptists,  117:  history. 

doctrine,  polily,  and  Work  of,  1Q2.  193; 

statistics,  194-197:  relation  of.  to  Metlv 

odisla,  431 

Church  Army,  comparison  with  Salvation 
Army.  573 

Church  (Churches)  of  Christ  in  Christian 
I'nion.    .SVr  Christian  I'nion. 

Chunh  of  Christ,  Scientist:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  19H;  statistics. 
1 99- 'JO  I 

I  'hurch  of  Christ  in  God:  history  of,  210:  sta- 
tist ics.  2J1L  2J-L 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band:  history  of,  290; 
statistics,  2£ML 

Church  of  Kngland:  "  Separatist  Movement" 
in,  131:  growth  of  Hn-ilm  n  >  Plymouth  t. 
IRQ;  relation  to  Puritans  and  Si-iiaratists, 
225;  exclusion  of  Methodist  leaders  from 
pulpits,  t2S;  interest  in  America.  5i;7 

I  'hun-h of  ( iod  ( A<1  vent isl  •: history,  iloctrine. 
polity, and  work  of.  29, 30;  statistics.  30,31. 

Chun-h  of  li.wl  ami  Saints ITT  Christ  (colored!: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  ami  work  of,  'Jul 
202:  .statistics,  202  "nt" 

Church  of  (iod  in  I  hrisl  (Mennonite .:  his- 
tory of.  119^  statistics.  419.  4!>n 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  l.aticr-dav  Saints: 
history,  dis.trinc,  polity,  and  work  of,  330; 
statistics,  '<•"-'<  tr- 

•'hurch  of  the  Bn-threii.  .SVc  Moravian 
Church  (Tnitas.  Fratrum). 


I  'hurch  of  the  Living  God  (A|K*tolic<  hurch  1; 

his t..r j  of,  2tl9_  -tali sties.  -Mi.  2J1L 
Church  of  the  Living  (iod  i  <  hnsium  Work- 
er- for  Friendship  :  history  of,  2Ui;  staiis- 

lira,  208.  JtK) 
i  hurch  id  the  Lulhenin  Bn-thnmof  America 
Norwegian  l :  history,  d.»  trine,  psility,  and 

work  id.  402j  stalistu  s,  403. 
Chun  h  of  the  Nazarene    .s.-<  Penli-c.isikl 

<  hurch  of  the  Nazarene 
church  ..(  the  I'nited  Brethren  in  Christ. 

history,  d's-trine.  polity,  and  work  of,  t>44- 

64ti;  statistics,  tl4ft->i.'i0'. 
Chun  h  of  the  I'nited  Brethren  in  t'hrist 

Utlil    Con-titntion  i:    history.    d««  trine, 

|H>lit%  .  and  work  of.  600.  Is* I .  statistics. 

t'5l-<;53 

Chun  h  Triumphant  i  Korcshan  KccU-wiat, 
exclusion  fn.ni  list  of  Communistic  soci- 
eties. 22«_ 

Church  Cnity.  lairilbeth  IJuadrilateral  on. 
See   I  amlx'th  Quadrilateral  on   <  hurch 

Unity. 

I  Church  work,  institutional.    See  Institu- 
tional church  work. 
:  Churches  of  ( 'hrist :  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  211.  212.  "statistics,  n  >-244 

Chun-hiK  of  <iod  in  Christ  Jinus:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  XL  31:  sta- 
tistil's,  34-318 

Chun-hos  of  li.sl  in  North  America,  General 
Eldership  of  the:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of.        '*""•  statistics,  '*  ir>-'ti7 

Chun  hct.  of  (;<hI  ( Adventist ..  l'uattache.1 
Congregations:  history  of,  31_.  statistic*, 
3L32. 

Chun  hesof  the  I.ivingGnd (colored  general 
statement.  207 :  slati*tic*.  207.  'JAx 

ChunhiK  of  the  New  Jerusalem:  general 
statement.  211:  statistics,  211.  'Jl? 

Civil  war:  effect  of,  on  Baptist  churches.  *>7: 
opposition  lo.  hy  Christadelphians,  183: 
hy  Christian  I'nion,  189;  w  ork  for  freedmen 
by  Congn>giitionali*ts  at  clone  of,  230;  dis- 
organizing effect  on  Disciple*  of  Christ, 
237,  239 :  organization  of  Lutheran  Synod 
ol  the  South  at  close  of,  349.  Set  alto 
Slavery. 

Clark.  Francis  E.,  founder  of  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  1 15.  ?3l 

Clark,  John,  pastor  of  hr»t  Baptist  church 
at  Newport,  R.  13. 

Claasis  of  Anisterdam:  n  1st  ion  to  American 
churches,  5?!0.  586:  German  Reformed 
churches  assisted  by,  <>44 

liausM>n,  C.  I,  ,  early  Danish  paittor,  381. 

Clowes,  William,  leader  of  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Church,  4&L 

Coke,  Thomas,  first  Methodist  sui»>riiitend- 
cut  in  America.  429,  4iU, 

College  of  Cardinals,  composition  of,  fiUL 

Colored  Baptist  Chun  h,  organization  of,  43. 

Colon-d  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chun-h: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  anil  work  of,  537, 
|     538:  statistics.  538-540' 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  origin, 
li.1' .  hi--..rv.  d  s-tn:..  .  j».|i»v.  and  «  tk 
of,  479.  lifi  statistics.  4sn-^vt 

ColoreH  Methodists:  withdrawal  of,  from 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  4jM,  432; 
from  Methodist  Episcopal  Chun-h,  South, 
4t.!f  organization  of  I'nion  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by,  444; 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chun  h,  447. 
African  I'nion  Methodist  Pn.testant 
Church.  453;  African  Methodist  E|iisci>iial 
Zion  Chun-h.  455;  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chun-h,  1X2. 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  Amerira: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  I.M, 
l">2:  statistics,  l.v»-l.v> 

Communistic  societies:  general  statement, 
219;  statistics, 220. 

Community  of  True  Inspiration  ( Arnana  So- 
ciety).  'See  Amana  Society. 
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Conference,  General:  ecclesiastical  body 
adopted  by  Advent  l 'hrislian  Church,  17; 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  23j  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  113:  Free  baptist*,  118;  Brethren 
in  ( Tirist,  I V  I ;  Progressive  I 'linker*.  254 : 
K...ii/.-I  ■  '  I  1  ""::>■.-.  J  I  : ,  ■ .  Krorvaiiizi-d 
Church  <>f  Jesus  Christ  n(  Latter-day 
Saint*,  336;  Mennniiite  Church.  407: 
Amish  Mennnnite  Church.  411;  General 
Conference  of  Mcnnonitc-  of  .North  Amer- 
ica, 417:  Mcnnotiite  Brethren  in  Christ. 
423;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  434; 
Seliweiikfcldcrs.  U23;  United  Brethren 
bodies,  046.  )IT<I 

Conferences,  system  of.  in  Methodist 
churches.  133. 

Confcasionalism.  definition  of  term,  352 

Confucian  worship,  reeent  development  of, 
174.  176 

Congregational  churches:  dominanre  of,  in 
New  England.  117:  adoption  of  Unitarian 
beliefs  by,  tUSL 

Congregational  form  of  ehureh  government: 
observance  of,  by  Ad  veutist  bodies,  J  1-36; 
Baptist  bodies,  43-159:  Chrisladclphtans, 
1st:  Christian  In  ion,  194) ;  Christians. 
(Christian  Connection),  193;  Coturrega- 
lionalists,  229;  Hisciples  of  Christ,  238; 
Churches  of  Christ,  242:  Lutheran  bodies. 
342;  Mennnnite  Isulies,  405;  <  'ongregational 
Methodist  bodies.  474,  477:  Pentecostal 
Churrh  nf  the  Nazarcnc,  504;  Keiormcd 
C«th<die  Church.  596;  Spiritualists,  628: 
Swedish  Evangel~r~T  bodies,  6.11.  633: 
Unitarians.  641 :  Univcrsalists,  654 

Congregational  lnde|ietident  churches,  defi- 
nition of  term.  ILL 

Congregational  Methodist  Church  history, 
doctrine,  pulity.  and  work  of,  474.  475; 

statistics,  47.%— i?7 

Congrcgationalists:  history,  doetrine.  polity, 
and  work  of,  :>  v,  :>>!)  Htatiiiii^,  231-235; 
addition  to.  by  members  of  Congregational 
Methodist  Church.  171:  by  member*  of 
New  Congregational  Methodist  Church, 
478:  relation  to  Westminster  Assembly, 
509;  joint  action  with  Presbyterians,  512,  1 
:.  I ,  I 

Comrregalionsof  the  Roman  Catholic  Churrh, 
officers  of  the,  flfli. 

Constantinople,  Patriarch  of.  Set  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople 

Councils,  system  nf.  in  Roman  Catholic 
Churrh.  001 

Covenanter  movement  in  Scotland:  result  of, 
544 ;  represented  bv  Reformed  Presbytery, 

"~~7 

Covenanters,  organization  of  societies  bv, 

Cowdery,  Oliver,    missionary   of  Mormon 

Church,  m 
Crete,  indeiiendent  metropolitan  see  of,  2SS. 
Ornwdy.  William  S..  founder  of  Church  of 

God  and  Saints  of  Christ  (colored I.  901 
Cumberland.  Presbytery  of,  separation  from 

Presbyterian  Church,  512 ,  513- 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  (  hurch:  history. 

doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,   . "i  • 

statistics,  5 32  537 :  colored  memhers,  537 
Cumming*.  Jonathan,  leader  in  Advent 

movement,  13_,  lfi 
Cummins,,  George  I).,  bishop  of  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church.  571.  597 
Cyprus,  independent  metropolitan  m  f, 

Czar  of  Russia,  Armenian  Cathnlicos  subject 
to  approval  of,  3JL 

Dake,  Vivian  A.,  founder  of  Pentecost  Rands 

of  the  World.  JiL 
Dalmalia,  independent  me(ro|H>litan  see  of. 

sat 

Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Asso- 
ciation, union  with  United  Danish  ('hurch. 


•  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  3HT.  386;  statistics,  3s,t;  3** 
Danish  Norwegian  Conference,  immigrants 

adde<l  in,  3LL  oruani/jition  of.  -tl-l 
Darbv.  John  Nelson,  leader  of  Plymouth 

Brethren.  160.  163.  1M. 
Davis.  Andrew  Jackson,  organizer  of  Spir- 
itualists, 'i '7 
de  llirsch.  Ilaron  Maurice,  fund  for  aid  nf 

Jews  established  by,  I'l 
<ie  Peysler,  Sarah,  hrst  legacy  for  missions 

left  by,  j&L 
Deacnmwses:  work  of,  in  Armenian  Church, 
38:  Evungeli<-al  Association,  27 1 ;  German 
Evangelical  Synod,  -til ;  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  Union,  318:  Lutheran 
General  Synod,  347 ;  Lutheran  General 
Council.  :;*»'■:  Unin-d  Norwegian  Church, 
3(13;  llailtre's  Synod,  372;  Methodist  Kpis- 
eopal  Church,  4.ts:  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churrh,  .r»"4 
"  Dei  laralion  and  address,  "  issuance  of,  by 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell.  23ti, 
211. 

Defenceless  Mennonites:   history   of,    t _  1 ; 

statistics,  421.  422. 
Degenfeld,   Count  Joseph,   interest  of,  in 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  Amcricu, 
fiB*» 

Denominational  organizations,  opposition  to, 

by  Alexander  Campbell,  2M. 
Denominations  of  foreign  origin:  Armenian 
Church,  37^  Baptist  bodies,  43;  Seventh- 
day  Baptist*.  U3;  FWwill  Baptists.  124: 
General  Baptists,  127;  Separate  Baptists. 
131:  Brethren  (Plymouth),  ItJlj  Brethren 
I  River),  Hilt;  Chinese  Temples,  175:  Jap- 
anes»>  Temples,  177;  Catholic  Apiwtolii' 
Church,  180;  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem ,  ili  General  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  217;  United  Society  of 
Believers  (Shakers),  221 :  Amana  Society, 
223:  Congregiitionallsts,  225:  Hunkers  or 
German  Baptist  Brethren,  24ti:  Russian 
Grthislox  Church,  261:  Servian  Orthodox 
Church,  2(H ;  Syrian  Orthodox  Church, 
265:  GreeETfrthiNlox  Church.  266:  Society 
oTTrieuds  ( On hodox i ,  2115;  Jewish  congre- 
gations, 320;  Lutheran  In 'dies,  340;  Dan- 
ish Churched  3K5,  31)4 ;  Icelandic  Synod, 
388;  Finnish  CliuVW,  390,  400,  Slovak 
Svnod,  3!>7;  Jehovah  Conference.  403; 
>fenni>ni7e_lMidies,  *>L  4iL  ^JS,  419.  124, 
427:  Primitive  MetKodist  Church  in  the 
United  State*  of  America,  485:  Moravian 
Church  (Unitas  Pratrumt.  4S5;  Union  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  in 
North  America,  499;  Polish  National 
Church  of  America.  506:  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
51 1 ;  Welsh  Calvillistic  Methodist  Church, 
540;  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  .ViO:  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  567 :  Reformed  bodies. 
571) ;  Reformed  ('hurch  in  America  ( Dutch  I. 
580;  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Slates  (German),  585:  Christian  Reformed 
Church  i  Hutch  1,  59 1 ;  Hungarian  Re. 
formed  Church,  5!)5;  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  600;  Schwenkfelders,  62^j  Uni 
versalists]  li.VI. 
Dexter,  1L  M.,  Congregatioruillst  leader. 
221L 

Dickinson,  Charles  A.,  institutional  churrh 

work  inaugurated  by,  23J. 
"  Diocesan "     clergy.      .Sir      "  Se«-ular " 
clergy. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  Baptist  views  held  by. 
44:  relation  to  Chrlstadelphians,  183:  to 
<  'brlstians  (Christian  Connection!,  192:  his- 
lory,  doctrine,  polity,  and  W4>rk  of,  2;tt>- 
239";  statistics,  240,  241 
Disripttw  or  t.'hristians:  general  statement, 
235:  sUtlslk-s,  235,  234. 


Dort,  Cations  of  Synod  of.  .•»'«•  Canons  of 
Synisl  of  Dort. 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  leader  of  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,  4M 

How  ie.  John  Alexander,  founder  of  Christian 
Catholic  Church  in  Zion,  1K6. 

Duck  River  and  Kindred  Associations  of 
Baptists  (Baptist  Church  of  Christ i:  rela- 
tion to  Se|)arate  Baptists,  132:  hi'iory, 
doctrine.  ]s.lity,  and  work  of.  136.  13":  sta- 
ti>tics,  137,  i:w 

Dutikards.    Stt  Hunkers  or  Gerinaii  Baptist 

Drathran, 

Hunkers,  relation  to  Baptists.  4_4_ 
Hunkers  or  (iermau  Baptist  Brethren:  gen- 
eral statement,  211;  statistics.  211.  " '"' 

Eastern  church.  .Stf  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches:  Baptist  views 
held  bv ,  JJj  hislorv.  doctrine,  and  polity 
of,  258;  statistics,  259,  SfitL 

Eddy,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  founder  of  church 
of  Christ.  S  ienlist,  lifii. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  "The  (ireat  Awaken- 
ing" movement  initiat<sl  by,  L'.'ii;  iiillu- 
ence  in  Presbyterian  Church.  M'i 
i  Eielseu,  Elling,  Norwegian  preacher,  371. 

an. 

Eielsen's  Synod:  relation  to  Hauge's  Synod. 
3*2:  to  Norwegian  Synod,  3m 

Eliot,  John,  missionary  to  Indians,  11~ 

Embury,  Philip,  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
America,  13L 

Endr,  John  and  Jacob,  leader-  of  Brethren 
i  River),  lttfl 

Ephrata,  Pa.,  monastic  community  founded 
at,  246^  2&L 

Ephrata  Couituunity  of  German  Itaptist 
Brethren,  founding  of,  113. 

Epl-  op.d  form  of  church  government:  ob- 
servance nf,  by  Armenian  Church,  3£;  by 
Brethren  in  Christ.  171:  Catholic  A|ios- 
tolic  churches,  ISO.  IH2:  (reneral  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 
■States of  America,  213;  General  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  213.  217:  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches,  258;  modified  form 
of,  by  Evangelical  bodies,  270.  274;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  433!  Moravian 
Church  (  Unitas  Fratrumj,  49,"i:  Polish  Na- 
tional Church,  507 :  Protectant  Episcopal 
Church.  571;  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
is. 

Evangelical  Adventists:  histx>ry,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  13,  14;  statistics,  |4_, 
15:  agn-emenl  with  I.lle  and  Advent 
Union,  32. 

Evangelical  AssiK-iation:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  2t>9.  270,  statistics, 

!  97l-j74 

Evangelical  bodies:  general  statement,  268: 
statistics,  268.  2kq 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Eielsen's  Synod:  history,  doctrine,  ixility, 
and  work  of,  374:  statistics,  375. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference: 
history  nf.  403:  statistics.  403.  JUL 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
and  Other  States:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  366.  367:  statistics,  :«»7  3711 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
Other  Slates:  origin,  359:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  377,  378:  statis- 
tics. 37JL  3&L 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Michigan 
and  Other  Stales:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  3S4;  statistics,  a&f,  HKiS 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Sy nodical  Conference 
of  America:  origin,  352:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  358,  359.  statistics, 
360-363;  relation  to  Synod  of  Ohio,  366; 
to  *ynod  of  Buffalo,  370:  to  .  Norwegian 
Synod,  381 ;  to  Synod  of  Michigan.  384:  to 
Slovak  STuod,  3&Z. 
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Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  in  North  America:  history, 
clortrine,  politv,  ami  work  of,  499,  500; 
statist  i< •*,  :**),  UlL 

Evangelical  United  Mennonites,  formation 
of  Mcnnonite  Brethren  in  Christ  by,  422. 

Evangel ist ie associat ions:  general statement,  ' 
277:  statistics,  277^ 221L 

Exclusive*,  application  of  term  to  Brethren 
(Plymouth)— I,  1B3. 

Kalckner,  Daniel,  earlv  Lutheran  pastor, 
Ml. 

Kalckner,  Justus,   earlv  Lutheran  i>astor, 

Farmer,  Eli  P.,  leader  of  Christian  1'nion, 
I  sit 

Ferguson,  Mr.  ami  Mr-.  T.  P..  founder*  of 
Peniel  Missions.  280. 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  or  Suomi  Synod:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of.  3<M),  391:  statis- 
tics, 391,  3'r.':  relation  to  Finnish  National 
ChurcTTTSnr 

Finnish  Kvanpelical  Lutheran  National 
Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  399j  statistics,  39JL  iUJL 

Fisher,  Mary,  pioneer  Quaker  in  the  United 
States,  295 

Flack,  J.  V.  B..  founder  of  Christian  Union, 
ISO. 

Fool  washing:  observance  of  ceremony  by 
Seventh-day Adventists.  23;  Freewill  Ba]»- 
lists,  124;  General  Baptists,  11*;  Sciiarate 
Baptist*,  132:  United  Baptists.  134;  Duck  | 
Kiver  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Bap- 
tists, 136;  Primitive  Baptists,  139;  Colored 
Primitive  Baptists  in  America,  lil;  Two- 
Seed  Baptists,  156:  United  American  Free- 
will Baptists,  158;  Brethren  in  Christ,  171; 
United  Zion's  Children,  173;  Christian 
I'nion,  1*9,  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of 
Christ  (colored).  202;  Churches  of  God  in 
North  Amcrh-a,  General  Eldership  of  the, 
204:  t 'hurch  of  tho  Living  God  (Christian 
Workers  for  Friendship),  208;  Amana  So- 
ciety, 224 ;  Hunkers  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren.  246.  252;  Mennonites.  405:  New 
Congregational  Methodists,  477;  United 
Brethren  in  Christ.  liltL 

Foreign  origin  of  denominations.  Set  De- 
nominations of  foreign  origin. 

"Fourfold  gospel:"  definition  of  term,  283, 
315;  belief  in,  by  Missionary  Church  Aws 
ciation,  283;  by  Independent  churches, 
315:  by  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  fiM.    Stt.  alto  Sanetincation. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  Society  of  Friends 
(Orthodox),  _'■ 

Francke,  August  Herman,  founder  of  Pie- 
tism, -'iri 

Fronckean  Synod:  o<ltnissiou  to  General 
Synod,  34 5 ~  352:  joined  bv  Norwegians, 
.It 

Free  Baptists:  origin,  43;  term  "Freewill 
Baptists"  applied  to.  46,  117:  movement 
for  union  with  Baptists.  51 ;  history,  doc- 
trine, politv,  and  work  ofTTlT.  118:  statis- 
tics, ,i.t 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ  (col- 
ored i:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  | 
of,  293;  statistics,  293. 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America:  j 
relation  to  Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World, 
2H:  origin.  -|:I2;  relation  to  Synod  of  Iowa. 
377;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  ami  work  of,  i 
4T57T4K8;  statistics,  JSSdai 

Freewill  Ba|  list.-:  ideutiticati  m  n  ith  Kree 
Baptists,  46.  117;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
ami  workTTf.  TTT;  statistics,  l  .'t  i  .'T 

Freewill  Baptists  <  Hulluckitcs):  history  of, 
i  '■"  statistics,  l.r»R 

Friends:  general  statement,  204;  statistics. 

Friends  (Primitive):  history  of,  30<i:  statis- 
tics. 300. 


"  Friends  of  Augsburg."  organization  of,  as 
Lutheran  Kree  Church,  3J£L 

Friends  of  the  Temple.  .V.r  Temple  Society 
in  the  United  Stales  (Friends  of  the  Tem- 
ple). 

Froehlich,  S.  ILi  founder  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tian Church.  '-7 

"  Kull  gospel  "    Stt  "  Fourfold  gospel." 

Fvolanek,  John,  first  Bohemian  evangelical 
sermon  preached  by,  499 

General  Assembly,  Presbyterian,  lHiwers  of, 
Mi. 

General  Baptists  :  origin.  43j  General  Six 
Principle  Baptist  (  hun-h  organized  bv 
members  of,  I I  I :  relations  with  Kreewill 
Baptists.  124 :  history,  doctrine.  i>olily,and 
work  of,  127. 12v  statistics,  itm-iai 

General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of.  217: 
statistics.  218,  219 

General  t  onfcn-tice  of  Mcnnonite-s  of  North 
America:  history,  doctrine,  politv,  and 
work  of,  416,  417:  statistics,  4 17-1  lit. 

(ieneral  convention,  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church,  constitution  of,  o22_ 

General  <  'oiivcniion  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
the  United  Slates  of  A  merica :  history .  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  212-214;  statis- 
tin,,  2U=21L 

General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  rejection  of. 
by  Armenian  >  hurch,  ''> 

General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  North  America:  origin,  345; 
history,  doctrine.  |K>lity.  and  work  of, 
3-52 -354:  statistics,  3S5-358:  opposition  to, 
by  synods  forming  Syriodieal  (  onferenee, 
359:  relation  to  Synod  of  Texas,  375;  in- 
clusion of  SwedisK  Lutherans,  6JLL 

General  Kldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America.  Stt  Churches  of  God  in 
North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the. 

General  Utile.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
character  of,  43? 

General  Six  Principlo  Baptists:  origin,  43; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  ofT 
111.  112:  statistics,  112]  affiliation  with 
General  Baptists,  1 W 

Genera]  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Cnilcd  States  of  America: 
history,  doctrine,  politv,  and  work  of,  344- 
316.  statistic*.  347-31&:  relation  to  Gen- 
eral Council,  352;  to  Synod  of  Ohio,  jgtj 
to  Synod  of  Texas.  37& 

German  Baptist  Brethren,  connection  with 
Seventh-day  Baptists.  113. 

German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Conserva- 
tive): history,  doctrine,  politv,  aud  work 
of.  245-247;  statistics,  ?4S-?JW 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Texas:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of.  375.  376:  statistics,  376.  377:  relation  to 
Synod  of  Iowa,  377. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  bodies:  gen- 
eral statement.  307 :  statistics.  307 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Ministers'  As- 
sociation :  history  of.  307 :  statistics.  303.309. 

German  Evangelical  Prolcslant  Ministers' 
Conference:  history  of,  309;  statistics,  309. 

am 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer- 
ica: history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
310.  311:  "statistics,  311-311;  opening  of 
schools  to  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  by.  5HfL 

German  Reformed  Church.  Stt  Reformed 
Church  in  the  I'nited  Suites. 

German  Reformed  churches,  relation  to 
United  Brethren  churches.  .586.  Mi- 

German  Seventh-day  Baptists:  history,  doc- 
trine, jKolity,  and  work  of,  256,  2il;  sta- 
tistics, 2SZ. 

"  German  Synod  of  Iowa,"  reported  in  1890 
with  Lutheran  General  Council, 

German-speaking  churches,  basis  of  Evan- 
gelical Association.  269 


Gibbons,  Archbishop,  promotion  to  t'ardi- 
nalate,  tiiKi 

Given.  J.  F..  founder  of  Christian  Union.  I  s<> 
Goetwater,  John  Ernest,  early  Lutheran  pas- 
tor. 1UL 

Gin-iiel  Mission:  history  of,2i!9_; statistics, 288. 
Grabau,  J.  A.  A.,  early  Lutheran  pastor,  358, 
370 

"Great  Awakening,  The:"  effect  of,  in  New 
England,  45;  on  Free  Baptists,  117:  op 
Separate  flaptists.  131 ;  on  Congregation- 
alists,  226.  227;  on  PnSbyterian  churches, 
512;  ofTDuteh  churches,  580. 

"Great  Revival"  in  Tennessee,  account  of, 
192,  rVJfl 

Greek  Catholic  Church  (Uniat  ).  inclusion 
with  Roman  Catholic  Church,  609 
I  Greek  Ortljodox> Church:  acceptance  of  doc- 
trine by  Russians,  260;  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of.  266;  statistics.  266- 
2fiS     Stt  nlto  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 

Griililh,  David,  bishop  of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  QfiQ. 

Gruber,  Eberhord,  leader  of  Amana  Society, 
223. 

Ilager,  John  Frederick,  pioneer  pastor  of 
Reformed  Church  in  tho  United  Slates, 

585. 

Hampton  Institute,  establishment  of,  23fl_ 
Hard  Shell  Baptists,  origin  of  name,  139.  m. 
Ilarmony  Society,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  220. 
i  Itasidim  Jews,  origin  of,  32J_ 
:  Ilaugi',  Hans  Nielsen,  religious  leader  in 
i     Norway,  371.  321. 
IE  >o  re's  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Svnod:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work 
of",  371.  372;  "statistics,  372-374:  relation 
to  Norwegian  Synod,  3H1 
Ilauser,  Karul,  leader  in  Slovak  Lutheran 
Synod,  .197 

Heavenly  Recruit  Church:  history  of,  286: 
statistics,  28fi 

Heidelberg  Catechism:  adoption  of,  by  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Synod,  310;  by  Reformed 
bodies,  579^  581^  585,  592:  doctrine  of,  SQ2. 

Heinemann,  Barbara,  leader  of  Amana 
Society,  223,  221. 

Helvetic  Confession,  acceptance  of.  by 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  LULL 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association: 
history  of,  282;  statistics,  282^  2S3. 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  first  religiotu 
newspaper,  foundation  of,  1211. 

Hennanstadt,  independent  metropolitan  see 
of,  25S. 

never.  J.  C.  F.,  missionary  in  India,  MSL 
Hicks.  Elias,  leader  of  Hicksite  Friends,  300 
HlncB,  Joshua  V.,  Adventist  leader,  1^,  ILL 
Hodur,  Francis,  founder  of  Polish  National 

Church  of  America,  IV Hi 
Hoffman,  K.  A  ,  German  Lutheran  pastor, 

ALL 

Hoffmann,  Christopher,  founder  of  Temple 
Society  in  the  United  States  Bel 

Holdeman,  John,  founder  of  Church  of  God 
in  ( 'hrist  (Mennonite),  419 

"Holiness  Methodist  churches,"  origin  of, 
290,  314. 

'  Holland,  migration  of  Pilgrims  to,  22A. 

I  Holland  Reformed  Chun-h.    Set  Christian 
Reformed  Church. 
Holliman,  Ezekiel,  baptized  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, LL 

"Holy  Club,"  Methodist,  organization  of, at 
Oxford  University.  428,  M2. 

II.  lv  i  »- 1 ii  «1- .x  Cath..lic  A|sHl..li.'  Ea.-t.-n. 
Cnurch.    Stt  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 

Holy  Svnod:  higheot  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  260:  in 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  2fifi. 

Ituod.  James  W.,  elder  of  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zion  Church,  4S« 
I  Hughtv,  Archbishop,  influence  of,  in  Roman 
i    Catholic  Church,  002. 
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TIuiii_-.iri.in  Reformed  Church  in  America: 
history  of,  595:  statistics,  595,  jiilL 

Hungarians,  care  of,  by  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  S'.lh 

Hum,  John,  mi, i  -  I  ;.  nli  in  of.  I1' 

U liter,  Jacob,  Anabaptiiit  milliliter,  1UL 

Icelanilir  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in 
North  America:  history  ami  work  of.  38J<; 
ytalUti«-H,  388.  'ML 

Immanuel  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  of  North  America:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  389;  stall's- 

ricj,  sao 

Independent  churches:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  314.  315:  statistic*, 

am.  an. 

Independent  form  of  church  government: 
observance  of,  by  Brethren  ( Plymouth  i, 
161;  Chinese  Temples,  175:  Japanese 
Temples,  178;  Christian  Israelite  Church, 
1K8;  Churches  of  Christ,  212:  Ericnds, 
(Primitive),  30ti ;  German  Evangelical 
Protestant  bodies,  307  ,  309;  Jewish  con- 
gregations, 322;  Lutheran  Jehovah  confer- 
ence, 4JEL  Nonsectarian  Churches  of  Bible 
Faith,  SQL. 

"Inner  Light."   Srr  "Light  Within." 

Inner  Mission,  philanthropic  work  of,  35iL 

Institutional  church  work,  inauguration  of, 
•rx\ 

International  Apostolic  Holiiiesn  Union: 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  317, 
318:  statistics.  318. 311L  SteaUn Apostolic 
Holiness  Union. 

Iowa  .Synod.  Stt  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Svnod  of  Iowa  and  Other  States. 

Irving,  Edward,  leader  of  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  LiiL 


Japanese,  immigration  of,  17  i,  111. 
Japanese  Temples:  history'  of,  177:  statis- 
tics, njL 

Jerome  of  Prague,  martyrdom  of,  494. 

Jewish  congregations:  history  of,  320;  statis- 
tics, :w.V327 

Jews,  Orthodox.   Srr  Orthodox  Jews. 

Jews,  Reform.    Ser  Reform  Jews. 

"John  Street  Church  '*  date  of  establish- 
ment of,  431:  withdrawal  of  colored  mem- 
bers from,  4iVi 

Johnson.  Lyman  II.,  leader  of  Nonsectarian 
Churchce'of  BibTo  Faith,  SOL 

Jonos,  Abner:  organizer  of  Free  Baptists, 
117;  influence  of,  on  Christians  (Christian 
Connection  l,  1H2. 

Josn  House,  establishment  of,  17': 

Judge,  William  Q.,  one  of  founders  of  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  tiXt 

Judaon,  Adoniram,  missionary  to  India,  OL 

King's  Chapel,  Boston:  first  Episcopal 
church  in  New  England,  5C7;  first  Uni- 
tarian church  in  America,  ttBE 

Knapp,  Martin  W.,  founder  of  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  I'nion,  312. 

"Know-nothing''  movement,  account  of, 
fKLL 

Knox,  John,  influence  of,  on  Presbyterian- 
ism,  509,  sua. 

Knreshan  Ecclesia,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  !"ll 

Korteniemi.  Salomon,  founder  of  Apostolic 
Lutheran  Church  t  Finnish),  4'.H l 

Koster,  lleinrich  Bcrnhard,  first  English 
Lutheran  services  held  by,  341. 

Kozlowski.  Anton,  bishop  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendent Catholic  Church,  SOT 

Kraussert,  Michael,  leader  of  Amaru  So- 
ciety, 223. 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeindc.  Set  Bundea 
Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Brueder- 
Gemoinde, 


|  Lambeth  Quadrilatenil  on  Church  Unity, 
issuance  of,  570,  fi7 1 

latter-day  Saints:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of.  327,  32js  statis'tics.  32L 

Lee,  Ann.  leader  of  Shakers.  22H,  22L 

Leilc,  George,  first  colored  lta|itist  pastor  in 
the  United  States,  LLL 

Life  and  Advent  Union:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of.  32_;  statistics,  32,  3jL 

"Light' Within."  doctrine  of,  2WS  30fT7^ 

London  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith,  doctrine  i 
of,  139,  lhL 

Ixive least,  ceremony  of,  in  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  i  n 

Lumber  River  Mission:  history  of,  290.  sta-  ; 
tistics,  290.  25LL 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Ger- 
many: union  of,  in  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  310:  in  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synodieal  t  onference  of  ] 
America,  .', ';  ■ 

Lutheran  bodies:  history,  doctrine,  and  ' 
polity  of.  :H0  342:  statistics.  :u »  U4 

Luthenin  Free  Church.  St,'  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Free  Church. 

Lutheran  Independent  churches,  definition 
of  term,  314. 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo:  conflict  with 
Synodieal  Conference,  358;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  370:  statistics, 
370,  3-7.L 

Mack. Alexander,  leader  of  I  (linker-.  245.  ?4f» 
Mahdism,  reform  movement  in  the  Sudan, 
1L 

Makemie,  Francis,  apostle  of  Presbyterian-  , 
ism,  .M  l 

McAdow,  Samuel,  leader  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  JlSIL 

McGreadv,  James,  father  of  Cumberland  I 
Presbyterian  Church,  £29,  530. 

McKendree,  William,  bishop  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  i3L> 

Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Mormon  Church,  i 
origin  and  account  of,  328. 

Menno  Simons,  founder  of  Mennoniten,  404, 
411,  4-18- 

"  Mennonite,"  origin  of  name,  404 

Mennonite  bodies:  history,  doctrine,  and 
polity  of,  404,  405;  statistics,  406.  407 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  422.  423;  sta- 
tistics, 423  424. 

Mennonite  Church:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  407;  statistics,  40S-410;  rela- 
tion to  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  411: 
to  Reformed  Mennonite  Church,  4  15:  to 
Church  of  God  in  Christ,  419j  to  Old~("Wis- 
ler)  Mennonite  Church,  420;  to  Defence- 
less Mennonite*  421- 

Mennonite  Church  in  Canada,  union  with 
Mennonite  bodies  in  the  United  States, 

Mennonites:  driven  from  Germany  to  Eng- 
land, as  Anabaptists,  43;  relation  to 
Baptists,  44;  assistance  informing  Breth- 
ren i  River),  Bill;  comparison  with  Bunk- 
ers.  245;  relation  to  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  tUi.  Ste  al*i  Russian 
Mennonites. 

Mennonites,  Evangelical  United.  Srt  Evan- 
gelical United  Mennonites. 

Methodism,  foundation  of,  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  428,  13LL. 

MethrMlist  bodies:  history  of.  428;  statistics, 
429,  130. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  »ppo«ition  to 
Adventists,  12j  O'Kelley  secession  from,  , 
in  Virginia,  192;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  431—134;  withdrawal  of  col- 
ored  members  from,  431,  441.  447.  453.  455; 
statistics,  438—144 ;  secession  of  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  4(11:  of  Weslcyau 
Methodist  Connection  of  America,  465;  of 
Free  Methodist  Church,  4J2- 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  4tiS  -470; 
statistics,  470-471:  withdrawal  of  Congre- 
gational  Methodist  Church  from.  474;  ol 
New  Congregational  Methodist  Church, 
477;  of  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliiireh,  1UL 

Meth(siist  form  of  church  government:  ob- 
servance of,  by  Brethren  i  River),  171; 
Evangelical  bislies,  271).  271 :  Pentecost 
Bands  of  the  World,  284:  "Flea  venly  Re- 
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Mohammed,  Ali,  founder  of  Babisin,  il_  . 
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Reformed  Church  in  Hungary-,  relation  to 
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Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States: 
effect  of  revival  movement  on,  203:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  uud  work  of,  585- 
587;  statistic",  587  591. 

Reform*1*!  Dutch  Church,  Ste  Reformetl 
Church  in  America. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church:  oriifin,  571 : 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of.  51)7. 
598:  statistics,  fiitfj-fiW)' 

Ref< irmed  Hungarian  churches,  needs  met 
by  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
587.  See  also  Hungarian  Reform"!  <  hurch 
in  America. 

Reformed  Independent  churches,  definition 
of  term,  314 

Reformed  Mennonite  Church:  history  of, 
415;  statistics,  4)5,  JUL 

Reform**!  Methodist  Union  Episcopal 
Church  (colored):  history  of,  -192:  statis- 
tics, 492,  4M. 
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nanted): history,  doctrine,  aud  polity  of, 
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Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America,  General  Synod:  history  of,  563; 
statistics,  564,  565. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada :  history  of,  566: 
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Reformed  Presbytery,  Covenanter  move- 
ment in  Scotland  represented  bv,  557,  560. 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  (col- 
ored.i:  history  of,  483;  statistics,  483,  484. 

Regular  Baptists:  origin  of  term,  44:  identi- 
fication with  "Old  LightR,"45.;  union  with 
Separate  Baptists,  131:  synonymous  with 
Primitive  Baptists,  139. 

"Regular"  clergy,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
definition  of  term,  605 

Relief  movement  in  Scotland,  Presbyterian 
denominations  connected  with,  5jii_  See 
alto  Covenanter  movement  in  Scotland. 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Hicksitc):  his- 
tory, doctrine^  polity,  and  work  of,  300. 
301;  statistics,  302^  301 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints:  origin,  328;  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  aud  work  of,  335.  33C;  statis- 
tics, iUti  -.it'll. 

"Republican  Mclhodisls,"  withdrawal  of, 
from  Met  hi « I  ist  K  pisii  ipal  t  'hurch,  192. 4:4 1 

Revolutionao'  war:  result  of,  work  for  col- 
ored people,  43;  ecclesiastical  emancipa- 
tion, 4Uj  spiritual  declension,  192:  share  of 
Cotigregalionalista  in,  226,  227;  of  Presby- 
terians, 512:  effect  on  Froli-starit  Epis«..- 
pal  Church,  568:  on  Koman  Catholic 
Church.  60lj  on  Schwcnkfcldcrs,  022. 

Rice,  Luther,  missionary  to  India,  41L 

Kieger,  John  B.,  pioneer  pastor  of  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  585 

"River  Brethren."    Set  Brethren  t  River). 

Roberts,  Benjamin  T.,  first  superintendent 
of  free  Methodist  Church  in  America, 
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Robinson,  John,   pastor  of  the  Pilgrims, 
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Ris  k,  Johunn,  early  leader  of  Amana  Sm-i- 
cty.  222. 

Rollings,  Edward  It,.  ejirly  lender  of  Chris- 
tians  (Christian  Connection  1,  1  1 ' 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  Anabaptist*  de- 
clared beret  ii  al  by,  43;  persecution  of  Mo- 
ravians by,  494:  repudiation  of,  by  Polish 
National  ChiiD'h  of  Aineri«-a.  5l>7:  relation 
to  Protectant  Episcoiial  Church,  570:  to 
Reformed  Catholic  Church.  596;  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of .  600-606 ; 
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Roman  Catholic  Churi-h,  Congregations  of 
the.  See  Congregations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Roumania,  independent  metropolitan  see 

of,  258 

Roumanian  Church  in  Austria- Hungary,  in- 
dependent metropolitan  s»se  of, 

Russian  Church.  See  Eastern  Orthodox 
,  Churches. 

Russian  Mennonites:  joined  by  Hutlerite 
Society,  410;  influence  of,  1 19*;  states  first 
visited  by.  I ■_'  I ;  ionnation  of  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota  Conference  of  Mennonites  by, 
42L 

Russian  Orthodox  Church:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  260,  201;  sta- 
tist ics,  262,~263. 

Si.  Cbrischona,  Switzerland,  ministers  sent 
to  United  States  from,  375. 
i  Salvation  Army:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  wi*k  of,  614,  615;  statistics,  616-fi20 

Salvationists:  geuerul  statement,  ti!3;  sta- 
tistics, eiSj  Bit. 

Sanctification:  acceptance  of  doctrine  by 
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bodies,  270;  Evangelistic  associations,  2M, 
286.  287.  290;  ln<le|»endent  churches.  315; 
International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union, 
318;  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  422: 
Methoilist  bodies,  429,  432j  Pente)<*stat 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  5JH:  t  inted 
Brethren  bodies,  646;  Volunteers  of 
America,  6511    See  alto  "  Fourfold  gospel. " 

Sarajiau,  Hovsep,  first  bishop  of  Armenian 
Church,  3L 

Savoy  Confession,  Congregational  creed,  ',",> 

Saybrnok  Platform,  Congregational  creed, 
222L 

Scandinavian  Augustana  Synod,  immigrants 
added  to,  .17  I 

Schellenberger  Brtieder  -  tiemcinde.  See 
Bundcs  Conferenx  der  Mennoniteu  Brue- 
der-tiemeinde. 

Schlatter,  Michael,  missionary,  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  5m i 

Schwenkfeldcrs:  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  622.  823:  statistics,  623,  624. 

Seaburv,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Protestant  EpLs- 
copaf  Church,  Sfijt 

Secession  movement  in  Scot  land. denomina- 
tions connected  with,  509.  544.  560:  repre- 
sented by  Associate  Presbyterian  Church. 

Second  Advent:  observance  of  doctrine  by 
Advenlist  bodies,  1 1  36:  Brethren  (Plym- 
outh!, 161 :  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
180:  New  Apostolic  Church,  182:  Christa- 
delphians.  184 :  Christian  Catholic  Church 
in  Zion,  186;  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, 213;  Missionary  Church  Association, 
283:  IndciK'iident  churches,  315:  Inter- 
national Apostolic  Holiness  Union.  :tl s; 
Latter-day  Saints,  328:  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren  in  Christ,  499. 

"Secular"  clergy,  in  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  definition  of  term,  605. 

Separate  Baptists:  origin.  13:  identified  with 
"New  Lights,"  45;  relation  to  (ieneral 
Baptists,  128;  history,  doctrine,  polity, 
and  witrk  o77l31,  132*;  statistii-s,  132-131; 
union  with  Regular  Baptists.  I:M:  relation 
to  lluck  River  Association,  13ti 

Separatists.  English:  Roger  Williams  minis- 
ter of,  43^  predecessors  of  Congregational- 
ists,  22&T 

"Separatists,"  Lutheran.  See  "Old  Lu- 
therans" 

Scphardim  Jews,  origin  of,  324. 

Servia,  iiidc|*-nilent  metropolitan  see  of,  ?.'»s 

Servian  Church  in  Austria-lliimrary.  inde- 
pendeut  metropolitan  see  >if,  -Vi8 

Servian  Orthodox  Church:  history  of,  2C4: 
statistics,  264 

Session,  Presbyterian,  jK)wers  of,  514. 


Seventh-day  Advenlist  Denomination:  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of,  21-23: 
statistics,  ''5 

Seventh-dav  Baptists:  Seventh-day  Advenl- 
ist Church  founded  by,  21;  first  church 
organized  bv,  43;  history,  iToctrine,  polity, 
and  work  of,  113,  1 14:  slat islii-s,  115,  116 

Shinto  worship,  not  found  in  America,  ILL 

Simpson,  A.  11.,  founder  of  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  315 
]  Sisterhoods:  work  of,  in  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  573:  in  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
1  .it,'.. 

Six  Companies,  Chinese,  influence  of,  1 7  1 

Six  Principle  Baptists.  See  (ieneral  Six 
Principle  Baptists. 

Slavery:  position  as  to,  by  Baptists,  46;  by 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  OtiTrreo 
Baptists,  1J7;  Colored  Primitive  Ttaptists 
in  America.  151 :  United  American  Free- 
will Baptists  (colored),  158;  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  192:  Couirnvation- 
alists,  230-  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox  1, 
295;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  432: 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  461 :  Wcs- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America, 
465;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
468.  469;  Free  Methodist  Church  of  North 
j  Ameni-a,  4141;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  ol  America,  513  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  549: 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  of  North  America,  560.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  5720.    SeeaUo  Civil  war. 

Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
America:  organization,  359:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  397; "statis- 
tics, aas. 

Smith,  Elias,  one  of  founders  of  Christians 
(Christian  Connection),  117,  192.  194 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  327.  328,  330,  33a. 

Smith,  Ralph,  exiled  by  Puritans  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  225. 

Smith,  William,  bishop  of  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  5Jt9. 

Social  Brethren:  history  of,  624:  statistics, 
624.  625. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture:  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  625,  626;  sta- 
tistics, 6.W 

Society  of  Altruists,  exclusion  from  list  of 
Communistic  societies,  2'-Hl 

Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox):  history,  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  294  297:  statis- 
tics, 2UK  300.    Set  a/so  Quakers. 

Society  of  Separatists,  exclusion  from  list 
of  Communistic  societies,  220. 

Solemn  league  and  Covenant,  description 
of,  560. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention:  origin.  ■16; 
history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  oL 
66,  £7_i  statistics,  68-ftl  ' 
•  Spencer,  Peter,  founder  of  Union  American 
Methodist.  Episcopal  Church  1  colored  1, 
144. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  founder  of  Pietism, 
245, 

Spiritualists:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 

work  of,  627,  fi2j£  statistics, 
Spring,  tiardiner,  resolutions  on  slavery  by, 

,i  ; 

Stearns,  Shubael,  leader  of  Separate  l!ap- 
tists,  1A2- 

Slephan,  Martin,  early  Lutheran  minister  in 

the  United  States.  :r,s 
Stoever,  John  Caspar,  earlv  Lutheran  pastor 

in  the  United  States.  34L  :tv» 
Stone,    Barton    W.:    leader  of  Christians 

(Chrisliau  Connection  I,  192:  coo|icraliou 

with  Alexander  Campbell,  237 
Siiomi  Synod.    See  Finnish  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Church. 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  founder  of  ( 'hun-h 

of  the  New  Jerusalem.  212.  ?I7 
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Swcdcnborgian*.  Sff  General  Convention 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  lli«>  United  States 
of  America. 

Swedish  Ansgarius  Sytiud,  union  with  Swed- 
ish I .  ,  v  •■  :i  .  I  Mission  Covenant  of  Amer- 
ica, im,  aaa. 

Swedish  A tigustana  Synod,  .Swedish  muni 

grants  identified  with,  63J_ 
Swedish  Evangelical  bodies:  general  state- 

DWnti  630:  statistics,  630.  nai. 
Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Mission:  history 

of,  633;  statistics,  633.  tkU 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mimioti  Covenant  of 

America:  history  of,  631 ;  stati-ti.  «.  631. 

«a-> 

Swedish  Mission  Synod,  union  with  Swedish 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America. 

Kti,  tm. 

Synod  for  tlie  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Chun-h  in  America:  relation  to 
Eiclscii's  Synod,  374 ;  history,  dex  trine, 
polity,  and' work  of,  38 1,  382;  statistics, 
3X2.  383. 

SyniKl  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chun-h 
of  North  Amerira:  history, doctrine,  polity, 
•nrl  work  of,  :M).  56  1 :  statistics,  fifiLJflS 
Synod.  Presbyterian,  power*  of.  hLL 
Symslical  Conference.  .*•'<<•  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Syuodical  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Syrian  Orthodox  Chun-h:  history  of,  265; 
statistics,  -'ii.'i 

Talmud  Torah  schools,  account  of,  323- 
Temple   Society    in    the    United  State* 

(Friends  of  the  Temple  i:  history  of,  634; 

statist  ics,  634.  £35. 
Tennent,  Gilbert  and  William,  leaders  of 

Presbyterian  " New  Side"  movement,  ili 
Texas,  Synod  of.    Sre  (jerman  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas. 
Theosophicat  societies:  history,  doctrine, 

and  polity  of.  035;  statistics.  &3JL 
Thcnsophical  Society,   American  Section: 

history  of.  038;  statistics,  638,  632. 
Theowiphical  Society  in  America:  history  of, 

637;  statistic",  ii:l7. 
Theowiphical  Society,  New  York:  history  of, 

637;  statistics,  t./.s 
Thomas,  John,  founder  of  Christadelphians, 

ik:i 

ThomjiMin,  J.  P.,  Congnnrationalist  leader, 
227_ 

Thorlaksson,  Paul,  Icelandic-  congregation 

organized  by,  388 
Tingley,  Mrs."  KatlrPrine,  leader  of  Theo- 

sophical  Society  in  America,  635,  tiiiL 
Torkillus.  Ri-ortis,  first  Lutheran  minister 

in  the  United  Slate  s.  34J_ 
Tnth.  Ah-xis  (i..  leader  of  I'tiiat  chun  hes. 

261 

Triennial  Con  vent  ion,  in  Baptist  chunhew, 

origin  of,  46.  lili. 
True  Dutch  Reformed  Chun-h.    8tt  Chris- 

tian  Reformi-d  i  hun-h. 
'•  TriMceisin,"  in  Homaii  Catholic  Chun-h, 

system  of.  601 
Tunkers.   .*>>«■  Dunkcrs. 
Turner,  LL  M..  bishop  of  African  Xlethodist 

Kpin-npal  <  'hureh.  JJA. 
Two-See<i-in-the-Spirit  Predestiuarian  Ra|»- 

tists:  origin,  Cj^  155,  antimissionury  spirit 

of,  67;  relation  to  thick  Kiver  Association, 

130"H>istorv.  doctrine,  polity,  ami  work  of, 

T5Z~  l-Vi;  statistics.  156.  157 

Unaltcn-d  Augsburg  Confession,  acceptance 
of,  by  Lutherans  tieneral  Council,  353 , 
United  Norwegian  Chun-h.  363;  Danish 
Evangelical  Chun-h.  3s.y.  Siiomi  Svmsl 
fF1opl*h).  3>1:  Finnish  National  Church, 
389. 


i  1  ma.  Roman  Catholic  Chun-h,  object  of, 
2UL. 

I'nial  churches  in  the  United  States:  union 
with  Russian  Chun-h.  261 :  specially  pro 
vided  for,  by  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
i,n 

I 'r.ii  hi  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chun-h  (colored):  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of,  ILL  445:  statistics,  445, 
446. 

Unitarian  element:  influence  of,  in  German 
Evangelical  Pmlestant  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation, 3417;  in  Lutheran  churches.  352. 
;  Unitariauism.  detinition  of,  6  It  I 

Unitarians:  separation  [rum  Trinitarians, 
227.  300;  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of.  640.  641;  statistics,  642.  643 

Unitas    Fratrum.  Sre    Moravian  Church 
(Cnitas  Enttrum). 
;  United  American  Ereewill  Baptists  (col- 
on-d>  history,  doctrine,  |>olity.  and  work 
of,  158.  159;  statistics,  159.  lafi 

United  Baptists:  origin,  46;  antimissionary 
spint  of,  tj]_i  union  of  Regular  and  Sepa- 
rate Baptists.  132j  history  of,  134j  statis- 
tics, i34-i:tfi 

United  Bretliren  bodies',  general  statement, 
643;  statistics.  643,  i.l  i 

United  Brethren  Church,  relation  to  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States,  586. 

United  Ihinish  E\ angelii  a)  Lutheran 
i  tii in  h  in  America:  history,  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  work  of.  31*4,  '395;  statistics, 
395-397 

United  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, origin  of,  3*,fi 

United  Evangelical  Church:  history',  doc- 
trine, polity,  and  work  of,  271,  27 "i;  sta- 
tistics, '.'Ta.  *»7T 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in 
America:  history,  doctrine,  polity,  and 
work  of,  363  statistics,  364-366,  relation  to 
Norwegian  Synod,  3HI ;  to  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary, ML 

Unile<l  Pn-sbyterian  Chun-h  of  North  Amer- 
ica: history,  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of, 
Ml:  statistics,  .Vt.V.VCS 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers i;  his- 
tory, doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of.  220- 
222";  statistics,  222.  223_ 

United  Syno<l  of  the  Evanf^elical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Snub:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  349;  statistics,  350. 

United  Zioti's  Children:  history  of,  173; 
statistics,  1*3.  174 

Universal  Brotherhood  arid  Theooophical 
Society,  history  of,  6311. 

Universal  BmtherhiMHl  of  Humanity,  pur- 
pose of  Theiwophical  wM-ieties,  i'M 

Uliiversalism,  definition  of,  li.%4 

Universulists:  history,  doctrine,  polin  ,  ami 
w.irk  of,  654-<>.:>(i ;  statistics,  i !■'■«>  n.is 

Van  den  Bosch,  K.,  early  past-ir  of  Christian 
Refill-tried  Chun-h,  a<r-i 

Van  der  Werp,  D.  J.,  early  pastor  of  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Chun-h,  .'iwi 
i  Varick,  James,  first  bishop  of  African  Metho- 
dist KpiscoiNil  />ion  Chun-h,  4.V» 

"  Vedanta, "  detinition  of,  6.VS 

Veilama  Sis  ii  iv:  history  of,  tl'.s .  statistics 

6.V> 

'  Veniaminoff,  John  vBisliop  lntiiM-ent>,  Rus- 
sian missionary  in  Alaska,  260. 
Vivekanandii,  Swatni,  Hindu  deb-gate 

Parliament  of  Religions,  (ktH 
Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America 

(colored  j:  history  o'f,  21>2;  statistics,  2JJi. 
Volunteers  of  America:  history,  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work  of,  6.VJ,  6450;  statistic", 
i     66),  fifi2. 

o 


I  yon    Schwenkfeld,    Ka«|<ar,    founder  ..f 
Schwenkfelders,  622 

I 

|  Wahabi,  reform  movement  in  Arabia.  il_ 

Walsh,  John  T.,  early  leader  of  Life  and 
I     Advent  Union,  XL 
Walther.C.  E.  W  ,  founder  of  Evatigelji  al  l.u- 
theran  Syn<«lical  Conference  of  America, 
'  :t:,H 

Ware,  Henrv,  Unitarian  professor  in  Harvard 
Colleffe,  227 

Watch-night  service,  observance  of.  in 
MethisiLst  Episcopal  Church,  434 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  <  hureh:  history, 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of.  .Vu.i.  -Ml ; 
statistics.  Ml-ida 

Wesley,  John  and  <  harles,  founderi!  of  Meth- 
odism. J2A  13J_ 

Wesleyan  Methislist  Connection,  EnglL*b 
Uidy  of  Methodists.  12a. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America: 
history,  doctrine,  |K>lity,  and  work  of,  46'i, 
406:  statistics,  466-46S 

Westminster  Assembly,  constitution  of,  .HK> 

Westminster  Confession:  ap|iroval  of,  by 
Congn-v»tionalL«ts.  22H:  adoption  by  Pres- 
byterians, 509;  attitude  toward,  of  Cum- 
lH-rland  Presbyterian  Church,  529,  531;  of 
Colored  Cumberland  Presbyti-rian  Church, 

White,  Anna,  eldress  of  Shakers,  3gg 

While,  Mrs.  Ellen  (5.,  leader  of  Seventh-day 
Adventists,  22.  29. 

White,  WilliamTldshopof  Pn>ti-"tant  Episco- 
pal Church,  561>. 

Whitefield.  Georg«-:  visit  to  New  England. 
43;  influence  of  preaching  on  organization 
of  Baptists,  45;  Vn-e  BaptUts,  117:  Sew- 
rate  Baptists,  131;  Congn-gationaltsts,  226; 
share,  in  inauguration  of  Methodist  move- 
ment. 42S:  of  Presbyterian  movement, 
512:  of  Welsh  <  hutches,  ilQ. 

Whit  tier,  John  (i .,  prominence  of,  in  Society 
of  Friends,  221L 

Wilbur,  John,  leader  of  Wilburite  Friends, 
mi 

Williams,  Roger,  "Apostle  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty:" estaldishment  of  Baptist  Chun  h 
by,  43;  expulsion  from  Masaachusetl*, 
22fL 

Winebrvnner,   John,   founder  of  General 

Eldership  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 

America,  203.  204 
Winebrennerians.    Srt  Chun-he*  of  God  in 

North  America,  General  Eldership  of  the 
Wisler,  Jacob,  separation  from  Mennonite 

Chun-h.  420. 
Withcrspnon.  John,  leader  in  Presbyterian 

churches.  512 
Wisslruff.  Wilford.  president  of  Latter-day 

Saints.  33U. 
Wnie,  John,  founder  of  Christian  Israelite 

Church,  1SL 
Wvnekeii.  V.  C.  D.,  early  Lutheran  pa-tor  in 

the  United  States,  3j£  31I_ 

Yorker,  or  Old  Dnler.  Brethren:  history 

173.  statistics,  173. 
Young,  Brigham.  Iea4b-r  of  Chun-h  of  Ji-u« 

Christ  of  lavtter-ilay  Saints.  :t:m.  335 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Kn- 

deavor,  formation  of,  1  !,'> 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  founder  of  M«ravuui 
i  hun  Ii  i^L 

Zion  Union  Apiwlolic  Chun-h.  Sri  Re- 
formed Zion  Union  Apostolic  Chun-h 
(colon-dJ. 

Zionist  movement,  purpow-  of,  32Ji. 

Zubly.  John  J.,  early  minister  of  Reformed 
i  hun  h  in  the  United  Slates,  5S6. 
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